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Akticle  L— law   and   DEMOCRACY.* 

The  qnestioii  is  now  pressing  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
many  thoogbtfnl  lovers  of  their  country :  What  are  the  rela- 
tions which  Law  would  be  likely  to  sustain  to  Democracy,  if 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  practical  control  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  By  Democracy  is  meant  the  masses  of  the  people  who 
labor  with  their  hands. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  it  will  be  taken  for  granted 
that  such  a  Democracy,  the  actual  government  of  the  many, 
may  be  coming  and  coming  to  stay.  Earnest  and  learned  stu- 
dents of  comparative  politics  continue  to  warn  us  that  popular 
government  is  particularly  unstable,  and  that  it  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  encompassed  by  dangers  which  threaten  no  other  form 
of  authority  ;  that  it  has  from  the  earliest  times  far  more  often 
failed  after  a  short  trial  than  succeeded  after  a  long  trial ;  and 
that  the  unrest   which   attends   its  vigor  and    the  insecurity 

*  We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  publish  in  the  New  Englander 
and  Yale  Review  the  address  on  ''Law  and  Democracy/'  delivered 
before  the  Yale  Law  School  last  June.  Mr.  McVeigh  has  kindly  fur- 
niflbed  the  substance  of  the  address  in  this  Article. — ^EnrroBS  of  the 
New  Enqlasbsb  and  Yale  Review. 
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which  foreshadows  its  fall  are  the  inevitable  precursors  of  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  military  despot.  They  assert 
indeed  that  the  processes  of  evolution  in  the  physical  world  do 
not  move  with  more  sublime  or  relentless  order  than  the 
periods  which  mark  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  decay  of 
free  institutions — ^no  matter  upon  what  theatre  or  under  what 
circumstances  the  experiment  may  be  tried. 

These  critics  of  Democracy,  from  the  standpoint  of  history, 
persuade  themselves  that  real  popular  government  is  alike  in- 
compatible with  the  safeguards  of  civil  order  and  the  bases  of 
a  high  and  stable  civilization ;  and  they  especially  and  earn- 
estly insist  that  a  government  of  the  many  will  not  afford  ade- 
quate protection  either  to  personal  liberty  or  to  private  prop- 
erty, and  that,  failing  in  these  two  of  the  principal  functions 
of  modem  states,  Democracy  itself,  sooner  or  later,  must  also 
fail 

If  such  prophecies  of  evil  were  accurate  forecasts  of  our 
political  future,  which  they  probably  are  not,  it  might  still 
remain  the  plain  duty  of  all  practical  and  sensible  men  to 
accept  Democracy,  the  government  of  the  many,  without  illu- 
sion and  without  reserve,  if  no  other  form  of  government  was 
now  possible  in  America.  The  actual  political  authority  of  the 
nation  may  be  passing  to  the  numerical  majority  of  the  people 
as  a  class,  and  they  may  be  awakening  very  surely,  and  not 
very  slowly,  to  the  consciousness  of  their  possession  of  it 
Heretofore  ignorance  of  the  possession  of  such  power  has  inter- 
fered with  the  practical  exercise  of  such  authority,  but  in  a 
country  whose  boast  has  been  these  many  years  that  it  offered 
some  measure  of  education  to  all  its  children,  it  ought  not  to 
be  expected  that  more  than  a  generation  would  grow  up  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  education,  without  a  great  change,  proba- 
bly, coming  over  the  face  of  society  ;  nor  ought  it  to  occasion 
surprise  if  the  masses  of  the  people  in  America  are  becoming 
reasonably  well-informed  as  to  their  political  rights,  and  the 
possibilities  of  action  which  those  rights  confer.  It  would, 
therefore,  serve  no  good  purpose  to  pretend  any  longer  that 
this  numerical  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  not  soon  act 
together,  as  the  men  who  have  the  right  to  govern  the  country, 
and  who  know  that  they  possess  such  right.    Indeed,  if  we 
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throw  off  the  illusions  created  by  old  habits  of  thought,  and 
permit  ourselves  to  see  our  institutions  as  they  really  are,  we 
will  see  that  they  might  soon  constitute  a  democratic  system  of 
government  in  its  purest,  and  simplest,  and  amplest  sense. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutions  of 
different  States,  undoubtedly  interpose  obstacles  to  the  popu- 
lar will  taking  immediate  effect ;  but  those  limitations  are  limi- 
tations of  time  and  method  only,  and  they  will  not,  of  them- 
selves,  long  prevent  the  majority  from  exercising  its  sovereign 
will,  in  respect  to  any  proposition  upon  which  it  is  substan- 
tially united ;  so  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  immortal  phrase  might 
become  a  singularly  accurate  statement  of  the  character  of  our 
institutions — "  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."  That  is  far  from  an  accurate  statement  of 
their  character  to-day,  but  they  would  satisfy  every  require- 
ment of  the  definition  if  such  majority,  acting  as  a  political 
party,  had  secured  the  control  of  every  department  of  the 
government  and  all  of  its  officers,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial,  for  such  control  would  be  naturally  devoted  to  trying 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  Webster,  who  thought  much  upon  the  philosophy  of 
politics,  predicted,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  that  an  irrepres- 
sible conflict  must  arise  between  a  political  system  based  upon 
manhood  sofiErage  and  therefore  aiming  at  equality,  and  an 
economic  system  based  upon  legislation  in  the  interest  of  cap- 
ital, and  therefore  aiming  at  inequality.  He  declared  that 
"  the  freest  government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  accept- 
able, if  the  tendency  of  the  laws  was  to  create  a  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  property  in  few  hands,  and  to  render  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  dependent  and  penniless.  In  such  a  case 
the  popular  power  would  be  likely  to  break  in  upon  the  rights 
of  property,  or  else  the  influence  of  property  to  limit  and  con- 
trol the  exercise  of  popular  power.  Universal  suffrage,  for 
example,  could  not  long  exist  in  a  country  where  there  was 
great  inequality  of  property.  The  holders  of  estates  would  be 
obliged  in  such  case,  in  some  way,  to  restrain  the  right  of 
suffrage,  or  else  sv^h  right  of  suffrage  would  hefore  long  divide 
the  property.  In  the  nature  of  things  those  who  have  not 
property  and  see  their  neighbors  possess  much  more  than  they 
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think  them  to  need  cannot  be  favorable  to  laws  made  for  the 
protection  of  property.  When  this  class  becomes  numerous  it 
grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder, 
and  is  naturally  ready  at  all  times  for  violence  and  revolution." 
As  nobody  now  believes  that  property  can  succeed  in  Amer- 
ica in  restricting  suffrage,  we  ought  to  find,  if  we  may,  some 
other  way  of  securing  for  ourselves,  if  the  people  ever  take 
possession  of  their  own,  two  of  the  indispensable  elements  of 
a  free  and  happy  modem  state — a  profound  reverence  for  law 
and  a  profound  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  private  property. 

For  a  long  time  past  we  have  assumed  that  the  dictates  of 
self-interest  were  all  that  modem  society  needed  for  its  devel- 
opment and  permanence,  to  buy  where  we  could  buy  cheajiest 
and  to  sell  where  we  could  sell  dearest,  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  desire  of   gain,  however  hateful  might  ])e 
some  of  its  manifestations,  and  to  teach  everybody  one  lesson 
only — to  put  money  in  his  purse.     It  is  now  becoming  quite 
clear  that  this  theory  of  social  and  political  economy,  upon 
which  we  have  been  living,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  insure 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  a  modem  society  essentially 
and  vitally  democratia     It  is,  indeed,  too  apparent  to  need 
argument,  that  our  conclusion  in  this  respect  must  be  revised, 
and  if  we  are  to  live  together  in  peace,  if  private  property  is 
to  continue  to  be  respected,  if  law  is  to  be  revered  and  obeyed, 
before  we  can  regard  these  blessings  as  absolutely  secure,  much 
private  property  and  its  method  of  acquisition  must  be  rend- 
ered more  worthy  of  respect,  and  the  enactment,  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  execution  of  the  laws  must  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest ;  and  even  the  securing  of  these  blessings  may  not  be 
sufficient.     Perhaps,  also,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  the  quiet 
operation  of  beneficent  social  and  legal  reforms,  or  through 
the  rougher  work  of  civic  convulsion  and  disorder,  and  it  may 
be  blood,  some  of  the  coarser  and  more  vulgar  inequalities  of 
condition,  resting   mainly  on  the  corrupt  use  of   forbidden 
means,  must  be  at  least  lessened,  if  not  removed.     Perhaps  the 
State  may  be  required,  as  the  common  mother  of  all,  to  find 
some  way  of  placing  checks  upon  human  cupidity  and  avarice, 
which  will  be  adequate  to  prevent  unscrupulous  men  from  rob- 
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bin^  the  community  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  from  brib- 
ing legislators  and  judges.  And  the  State  may  also  possibly 
be  asked  to  take  some  effectual  measure,  gradual,  harmless, 
peaceful,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  but  still  some  effectual  measure,  to 
reopen  the  ranks  of  the  employers  to  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  the  employed,  and  to  place  a  limit  beyond  which  capital 
will  not  be  permitted  to  secure  limited  liability  to  enable  it  to 
invade  pursuits  which  the  public  welfare  may  be  held  to  re- 
quire shall  be  left  open  to  the  competition  of  individual  citi- 
zens. The  public  authority  may  resume  for  the  public  advan- 
tage such  of  its  franchises  as  can  be  fairly  well  administered  by 
public  agencies,  not  by  confiscation  but  by  compensation  to 
those  now  in  possession  ;  while  the  exercise  of  all  other  public 
franchises  by  private  corporations  may  be  supervised  by  public 
authority,  and  in  the  public  interest,  in  such  spirit  as  would 
effectually  protect  the  great  body  of  the  people  from  the  op- 
pression and  injustice  to  which  in  many  cases  they  believe 
they  have  heretofore  been  subjected  by  those  who  have  been 
permitted  to  acquire  public  privileges  for  the  purpose  of  pri- 
vate gain.  And  it  may  be  strongly  insisted  that  the  State  can 
safely  go  one  step  further :  that,  having  encouraged  such 
aggregations  of  capital  as  now  exist  in  America,  and  in  the 
hands  which  now  hold  them,  it  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  pre- 
tend that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  answers  every  exi- 
gency of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  dealing  with  the 
few  persons  who  have  secured  for  themselves  the  possession  of 
such  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  wealth  and  power  and 
resources  of  the  country ;  and  that  it  ought  to  assume  and 
exercise  the  function,  at  least  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the 
ma]ority,  and  expressing  opinions  upon  them  according  to 
etjuity  and  justice.  Such  tribunals  to  hear  and  decide  the  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  employed  would,  no  doubt,  in 
s<jme  cases,  be  likely  to  aggravate  rather  than  alleviate  the  evil 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  deal,  but  they  may  be  found 
to  be  indispensable.  If  law  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  respect 
of  the  majority,  it  is  possible  that  the  majority  must  be  at  lib- 
erty to  invoke  its  sanction  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  in 
which  they  feel  that  the  State  has  been  so  long  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors  that  they  can  expect  relief  in  no  other  way. 
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Tribtmals  of  arbitration  may  therefore  be  demanded  to  hear 
and  to  pass  npon  the  merits  of  any  such  controversy  which 
either  party  to  it  desires  to  submit  to  their  decision.  We  cer- 
tainly need  not  now  trouble  ourselves  about  the  obligatory 
character  of  the  opinions  of  such  tribunals.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  such  opinions  would  execute  themselves,  because 
they  would  have  behind  them  a  resistless  force  of  public  senti- 
ment, and,  in  any  event,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  serious  harm 
they  could  do.  It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  ridicule  this  de- 
mand and  many  others  with  which  laboring  men  are  now  dis- 
turbing the  land.  They  are  asked  whether  they  pretend  in 
their  organized  capacity  to  deny  any  man  the  right  to  work 
when  he  wishes,  where  he  wishes,  for  what  wages  he  wishes ; 
whether  they  demand  the  right  to  dictate  to  employers  whom 
they  may  employ,  and  whom  they  must  dismiss  from  thpir 
employment ;  and  whether  they  demand  the  right  to  interfere 
by  annoyances  and  violence  with  the  prosecution  by  each  per- 
son of  his  own  lawful  business,  in  his  own  lawful  way.  But 
the  great  majority  of  our  laboring  men  know  that  many  of  us 
who  are  asking  these  questions  have  not  been  devoting  our- 
selves to  purifying  the  sources  of  the  law  and  to  improving 
the  methods  of  our  social  organization,  to  diminishing  and  re- 
moving the  inequality  which  exists,  or  to  securing  to  labor  an 
equal  ground  for  the  conduct  of  its  side  of  the  struggle  ;  but 
that  we  talk  much  more  of  the  sanctity  of  the  law  than  we 
concern  ourselves  about  its  purity,  that  we  care  much  more  for 
the  right  of  free  contract  than  for  equality  of  conditions  in  the 
contracting  parties,  and  that  we  are  more  zealous  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property  than  for  the  duty  of  society  to  see  that  the 
results  of  labor  are  distributed  with  some  semblance  of  justice. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Labor  is  unable  to  give  a  scientific  account 
of  the  disease  which  it  insists  now  aflicts  American  society. 
It  may  be  unable  to  name  any  remedy  which  cannot  be  dis- 
credited as  soon  as  named,  but  it  is  profoundly  convinced,  and 
nothing  can  shake  its  conviction,  that  something  is  radically 
evil  in  a  social  and  economic  system  which,  in  twenty  years, 
and  in  a  country  of  unexampled  material  prosperity,  possessing 
empires  of  fruitful  virgin  soil,  causes  the  mass  of  its  citizens 
to  sink  into  the  condition  of  laborers  with  their  hands,  for 
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daily  wages ;  while  a  very  small  minority  entrench  themselves 
more  and  more  secnrely  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fmits  of  the 
labor  of  the  majority,  and  for  the  purpose  only,  in  many  cases, 
of  living  themselves,  or  enabling  their  children  to  live,  aimless 
and  worthless  lives  of  self-indulgence. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  American  labor  may  be  slowly  but 
stubbornly  organizing  itself,  in  wise  ways  and  in  unwise,  for 
the  struggle  which  it  believes  is  immediately  before  it.  If  so, 
it  will  fail,  of  course,  to  make  due  allowances  for  the  general 
immobility  of  an  established  social  system ;  and  it  will  over- 
look or  underestimate  the  great  conservative  force  of  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  property  among  us,  especially  in  land,  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  body  of  the  men  who  labor,  out- 
side of  cities  as  well  as  within  them.  Yet  the  way  of  America 
16  towards  equality ;  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  "  are  fighting 
for  it ;  and  as  surely  as  the  order  of  nature  continues  our  sys- 
tem of  political  equality  will  overcome,  in  many  respects,  our 
present  economic  system  which  advances  the  few  to  greater 
reUtive  riches  and  condemns  the  many  to  greater  relative  pov- 
erty. It  is  very  natural  that  capital  should  be  incapable  of 
perceiving  that  any  change  is  likely  to  occur,  and  especially 
any  change  in  the  political  control  of  the  country.  The 
present  system,  which  gives  such  control  to  capital,  has  existed 
snfBciently  long  to  make  it  appear  to  those  interested  in  its 
continuance  as  a  permanent  system ;  and  while  they  have  ob- 
served some  signs  of  possible  future  danger,  they  are  still  able 
to  persuade  themselves  that  occasional  disturbances  of  our 
accustomed  quiet  are  due  to  temporary  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
property,  by  the  continued  division  of  the  working  classes  be- 
tween the  existing  political  parties,  is  likely  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely in  the  possession  of  political  power.  Capitalists  are  also 
confirmed  in  this  hope  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  many  ways,  it 
is  undoubtedly  better  for  the  physical  well-being  of  laboring 
men  themselves  that  such  possession  should  continue. 

As  supports  for  this  comfortable  doctrine  some  owners  of 
property  are  looking,  and  looking  in  vain,  in  several  directions 
for  protection  against  the  calamity  of  the  possession,  however 
temporary,  by  the  masses  of  the  practical  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  if  so  unlikely  an  attempt  should  happen.      It  is 
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hoped  that  the  regular  army  will  in  some  manner  be  increased 
80  that  it  may  become  an  effectual  shield  against  the  possible 
excesses  of  the  popular  spirit  and  a  powerful  safeguard  of 
social  order.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  legislation  of  the 
future,  inspired  by  the  democratic  spirit,  is  far  more  likely  to 
decrease' than  increase  our  permanent  military  establishment 
There  is  indeed  no  reason  whatever  to  expect  that  laboring 
people  will  be  willing  to  maintain  in  idleness  any  body  of 
armed  men  larger  than  is  barely  sufficient  to  garrison  the  nec- 
essary fortifications  of  the  seaboards  and  the  frontiers,  and  to 
furnish  the  skeleton  of  an  organization  around  which  a  volun- 
teer army  could  be  rapidly  gathered  to  repel  foreign  aggres- 
sion, or  to  maintain,  against  foreign  enemies,  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  labor  would 
not  consent  that  a  national  army  force  should  be  provided  and 
maintained,  at  its  expense,  for  the  preservation  of  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country.  If  any  such  agency  is  needed  the  citi- 
zen soldiery  of  the  diflEerent  States  will  be  considered  quite 
competent  to  give  society  all  the  protection  which  it  deserves, 
and  abundant  care  will  be  taken  that  no  military  force  is  pro- 
vided to  extend  to  society  any  protection  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority^  is  not  deserved  ;  and  for  this  reason  diminu- 
tions of  our  present  meagre  military  forces  ought  rather  to  be 
anticipated  than  additions  to  them. 

There  is  another  hope  cherished  in  some  quarters,  which 
appears  to  be  equally  without  foundation,  that  immigration 
will  hereafter  certainly  be  discouraged  and  possibly  prohibited  ; 
that  the  oppressed,  the  unfortunate,  the  ignorant,  the  restless 
of  other  lands  will  cease  to  come  hither,  or,  coming,  will  find 
the  door  of  the  new  world  closed  in  their  faces.  Such  a 
change  in  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country  is  as  improbable 
as  it  is  undesirable.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  majority  of  the  great  and  good  men  who 
were  the  founders  and  the  builders  of  America,  who  gave  to 
her  the  glory  of  the  heroic  age  of  her  colonization,  and  whose 
valor  and  fidelity  illumined,  as  by  fire,  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Eevolution.  These  benefactors  of  America  were  accustomed 
to  reserve  their  heartiest  welcome  to  her  shores  for  those 
who  most  needed  her  generous  opportunities  of  freedom  and 
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labor  and  home.  They  did  not  expect  ignorant  men  to  be 
wise.  They  did  not  expect  men  maddened  by  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  groBS  injustice  to  be  rational.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect men  of  different  races  to  possess  the  same  standards  of 
manners  or  of  morals.  They  were  capable  of  believing  that 
this  vast  continent  was  the  heritage,  not  of  themselves  alone, 
bnt  of  mankind,  destined  as  well  as  fitted  to  receive  all  who 
came  to  her,  and  able  to  ameliorate  their  distresses,  to  diminish 
their  differences,  to  cultivate  their  self-respect,  and  possibly  to 
fuse  them,  in  the  processes  of  the  uncounted  years,  into  one 
great  and  free  and  happy  people.  If  the  children  can- 
not rise  to  the  lofty  faith  of  the  fathers,  let  us  approach  it 
a>f  nearly  as  we  may  ;  and  let  us  await,  at  least  a  little  longer, 
the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose  before  we  forbid  any  of 
the  unfortunate  sons  of  men  to  seek  a  home  in  the  same  land 
where  our  fathers  sought  and  found  their  own.  Vast  changes 
have,  of  course,  taken  place  in  our  economic  and  political  situ- 
ation since  America  was  founded,  and  it  is  possible  that  we 
conld  now  both  add  to  our  profits  and  our  pleasure  by  keeping 
this  continent  for  ourselves  and  our  descendants ;  but  a  vast 
change  has  also  taken  place  in  the  thoughts  of  men  which  are 
now  directed  towards  fraternity  and  away  from  isolation  as 
they  never  were  before.  The  final  decision  of  this  question, 
however,  will  not  probably  rest  with  us,  but  vdth  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  whatever  appeals  may  be  made,  with  more  or 
less  temporary  success,  to  their  selfishness  or  their  ignorance, 
they  may  be  implicitly  trusted  to  recognize  in  the  end  the  ob- 
ligations imposed  by  human  brotherhood,  and  to  accept  all 
comers  as  equal  sharers  in  the  blessings  of  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  are  themselves  privileged  to  live. 
Whatever  else  is  done  in  the  name  of  American  Democracy, 
no  fugitive  from  want  or  oppression  will  long  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  finding  here  a  shelter  and  a  home. 

A  delusion  is  also  somewhat  widely  cherished,  that  even  if 
the  door  may  not  be  closed  to  immigration,  at  least  those  who 
hereafter  enter  will  either  be  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship 
altogether,  or  be  compelled  to  wait  a  much  longer  period  than 
their  predecessors  before  such  rights  are  conferred  upon  them. 
Just  the  contrary  policy  seems  to  be  the  probable  as  well  as  the 
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tme  one.  All  men  who  seek  a  permanent  home  with  ns  ought 
to  be  invested  with  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
suffrage,  as  soon  as  they  obtain  such  general  knowledge  of  our 
political  system  as  will  enable  them  to  cast  their  votes  with  a 
moderate  measure  of  intelligence.  And  we  ought  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  day  rather  than  delay  it,  for  in  this 
country  every  class  and  every  member  of  every  class  find  at 
once  the  best  protection  against  wrong  and  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  good  conduct  in  the  possession  of  the  ballot.  If 
this  was  not  so,  it  would  still  be  practically  impossible  for 
American  Democracy  to  exist  except  upon  the  basis  of  absolute 
equality  of  political  rights.  Prejudices  of  race,  prejudices  of 
locality,  prejudices  of  religion  may  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
suspend  the  operation  of  this  natural  law  of  the  situation,  but 
time  and  reflection  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  appointed 
work,  and  all  men  who  make  America  their  home  will  verv 
soon  secure  an  equal  voice  in  her  government. 

The  American  electorate,  then,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  be 
free  from  even  the  appearance  of  possible  control  by  any  mili- 
tary force,  and  it  will  continue  to  embrace  in  general  terms  not 
only  all  men  born  here,  but  also  those  bom  in  foreign  lands 
who  decide  to  make  this  country  their  future  home.  In  other 
words  manhood,  without  more,  may  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
our  suffrage,  and  the  majority  of  all  men  of  full  age  in  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  possess  the  lawful  right  to  govern  the 
country  as  they  see  fit. 

In  the  abstract  possession  of  this  right  by  the  majority,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  new.  The  masses  of  the  people  may, 
however,  soon  perceive  that  American  society,  for  political 
purposes,  might  be  easily  and  naturally  divided  into  two  parties 
only — those  who  do  not  earn  their  livelihood  by  manual  labor 
and  those  who  do ;  or  in  the  somewhat  misleading  but  current 
language  of  the  day,  into  the  party  of  capital  and  the  party  of 
labor.  This  division  has  so  much  to  recommend  it  to  the 
majority,  its  simplicity  is  so  attractive,  its  nomenclature  so 
speedily  settles  the  question  of  the  proper  depository  of  polit- 
ical power,  it  renders  organization  so  easy  and  so  effective,  it 
marks  so  indelibly  the  men  who  belong  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  and  its  possibilities  are  so  flattering  to  the  hopes 
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and  ambitions  of  their  leaders  that  it  really  seems  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  very  long  interval  of  time  before  such  a  division  of 
parties  may  appear  and  sweep  "  into  the  Umbo  of  forgotten 
things ''  many  of  the  artificial  and  unmeaning  political  divis- 
ions and  contentions  of  to-day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  party  in  re- 
tarding such  a  change  must  not  be  underestimated.  Its  capac- 
ity to  support  partisan  divisions  upon  mere  names  and  watch- 
words is  a  very  important  consideration.  Many  of  our  f  ellow- 
dtizens  will  continue  while  they  live  to  wear  the  respective 
badges  of  the  great  parties  which  have  divided,  of  late  years, 
the  Bofirages  of  the  country  between  them,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  call  themselves  with  pride  by  one  party  name  or  the 
other,  notwithstanding  the  leaders  may  for  years  past  have 
been  laughing  in  each  other's  faces  at  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  them,  except  as  to  the 
persons  who  should  hold  the  offices.  Yet  party  spirit  is  after 
ail  party  spirit,  and  anything  less  spirited  can  hardly  be  im- 
agined than  the  contemptuous  indifference  with  which  men  of 
all  parties  have  lately  come  to  regard  the  proceedings  of  their 
respective  partisans.  The  only  anxiety  now  felt  about  any 
legislative  body,  state  or  national,  is  that  it  should  adjourn  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  this  anxiety  is  shared  equally  by  all 
sensible  men.  It  is  quite  within  bounds  to  assert  that  outside 
of  journalism,  which  reported  it  as  a  traditional  duty,  very  few 
persons  indeed  knew  or  cared  anything  whatever  about  the 
earth-resounding  partisan  warfare  which  a  BepubUcan  Senate 
recently  waged  with  a  Democratic  President.  All  intelligent 
persons  assumed  that  as  the  filling  of  the  offices  was  the  only 
question  upon  which  the  two  parties  difEered,  any  controversy 
between  them  must  necessarily  refer  to  that  subject ;  and  such 
was  the  fact.  IMow  party  spirit,  like  all  other  human  senti- 
ments or  passions,  must  have  at  least  some  serious  pretence  of 
sustenance ;  and  in  these  latter  days  even  such  pretence  has 
been  wanting.  Any  cause  therefore  which  possesses  real  vital- 
ity is  sure  to  be  eagerly  welcomed,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  party  of  Prohibition  ;  and  the  times  would  seem 
to  be  near  at  hand  which  will  be  ripe  for  a  new  departure  in 
political  organization.     Men  who  then  come  forward  with 
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problems  of  real  and  abiding  interest  however  misunderstood, 
with  issnes  full  of  the  gravest  meaning  however  crudely  formu- 
lated, with  propositions  of  vital  importance  to  each  man's  hap- 
piness and  home  however  vaguely  stated,  would  be  very  likely 
to  receive  a  most  attentive  hearing  and  to  secure  a  very  large 
following.  And  if  such  men  assumed  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
fairer  and  juster  treatment  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  electorate,  they  would  probably  be  heard  with  the  interest 
and  the  deference  which  belong  in  a  republic  to  those  who 
represent  the  people.  The  advent  of  such  a  party  would 
in  any  event  be  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  we 
may  consider,  without  disadvantage,  some  of  the  functions 
which  might  be  assigned  to  Law  upon  the  accession  of  the 
party  of  Labor  to  the  practical  control  of  the  government. 

It  is  certainly  very  improbable  that  Democracy  would  long 
give  countenance  to  lawlessness.  In  our  cities,  and  particularly 
among  the  refugees  from  Europe,  there  are  no  doubt  some  dis- 
ciples of  socialism  in  its  advanced  forms,  and  some  believers 
even  in  anarchy  ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  creed  of  such  men  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  strike  terror  into  organ- 
ized society  even  by  means  of  arson  and  murder.  Many  of 
them  believe  not  only  in  the  denial  of  all  rights  of  property 
and  in  social  confusion,  but  in  the  absolute  revolution  and  anni- 
hilation of  all  existing  forms  of  civil  authority ;  and  they  are, 
alas,  too  often  willing  to  attest  their  devotion  to  these  hopeless 
doctrines,  bom  of  madness  or  wickedness  or  despair,  by  dying 
for  them.  Such  enthusiasts  are  sure  to  gather  to  their  stand- 
ard the  bolder  representatives  of  the  criminal  classes,  and, 
armed  with  the  agencies  which  modem  science  has  placed  at 
their  disposal,  they  may,  and  probably  will,  commit  crimes  of 
terrible  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  committed ;  but  the  authors  of  such  calamities  will  be 
few  in  number,  and  the  theatre  of  their  activity  will  be  circum- 
scribed. They  have  no  part  in  this  discussion,  and  it  only 
pauses  long  enough  to  say  that  in  dealing  with  these  enemies 
of  society,  who  are  themselves  without  mercy,  society  can 
only  safely  act  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  rigor,  and  by  prompt 
suppression  of  them  by  every  lawful  agency  at  its  command. 
Such  a  course  is  dictated  alike  by  wisdom  and  by  mercy,  and 
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bj  a  trae  r^ard  for  their  welfare  as  ^ell  as  for  that  of  the  in- 
nocent objects  of  their  fury. 

But  American  Democracy  has  very  little  in  common  with 
the  theories  of  the  advanced  socialists  and  anarchists  of  the  old 
world,  and  in  no  respect  is  the  difference  likely  to  be  more 
marked  than  in  the  agencies  employed  by  them  respectively  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  ends.  Their  ends,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
snbstantially  the  same — the  abolition  of  privilege,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  equality  ;  for  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  American 
electorate  shares  this  instinct  of  expansion,  this  passion  for 
equality,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  constant,  forces  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and 
which  is  the  foe  of  privilege  in  all  its  forms.  It  has  often 
been  checked.  It  has  often  been  turned  aside  from  its  course. 
It  has  often  been  seemingly  defeated  and  overthrown ;  but  its 
resistless  power  has,  in  the  end,  made  it  a  solvent  of  all  oppos- 
ing forces,  and  enabled  it  to  reassert  itself,  and  advance  to  new 
vantage  ground  for  new  and  more  extensive  conquests.  This 
desire,  as  possessed  by  the  masses  of  our  people,  is  fitly  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  Tocqueville :  '*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
manly  and  legitimate  passion  for  equality,  prompting  all  men 
to  wish  to  enjoy  power  and  consideration."  The  socialist  agi- 
tation of  the  old  world,  however,  is  against  social  and  econom- 
ical castes  and  divisions  ba^ed  on  the  feudal  system,  strength- 
ened by  the  habits  and  traditions  of  generations,  protected  by 
vast  standing  armies,  and  sanctioned  by  immemorial  law.  In 
such  a  system  Democracy  is  as  a  wild  beast  struggling  madly, 
and  often  blindly,  to  free  itself  from  the  restraints  of  ages,  not 
annaturally  confusing  the  blessings  of  social  order  with  its 
abases,  and  using  any  weapon  within  reach  to  wrest  from  their 
oppressors  a  larger  measure  of  rights.  Democracy  in  America, 
while  accustomed  to  toil  and  self-denial,  was  bom  to  the  glad- 
some light  of  liberty,  and  to  a  life  of  practical  equality  of  polit- 
ical righta  Its  followers  have  never  known  caste  or  a  class 
privileged  by  law.  Such  rare  and  occasional  inequalities  of 
condition  as  formerly  existed  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
general  evenness  of  life,  and  it  is  substantially  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years  that  signs  can  be  detected  of  the  beginning 
of  the  great  differences,  now  daily  growing  greater,  between 
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the  two  leading  divisionB  of  the  American  people,  the  men 
who  live  upon  the  retarns  of  capital,  and  the  men  who  live  by 
labor.  Our  "  army  of  the  discontented  "  is  not  only  composed 
of  different  material  from  that  of  European  socialism,  bnt  it  is 
animated  by  wholly  different  opinions,  and  confronted  by  a 
wholly  different  problem.  Its  members  are  our  neighbors, 
whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  peaceful  and  not  unhappy 
labor,  whose  equal  political  rights  have  never  been  even  ques- 
tioned, and  whose  wives  and  children  are  ample  hostages  for 
their  general  good  conduct  as  part  of  a  humane  society,  even 
under  great  provocation.  They  may  be,  doubtless,  often  dis- 
couraged at  the  existence  of  the  gross  inequalities  in  condition 
which  have  so  rapidly  grown  to  such  monstrous  proportions, 
and  they  may  be  capable  of  very  soon  resolving,  if  they  have 
not  already  resolved,  that  they  must  use  every  means  at  their 
command  in  order  that  those  inequalities  shall  not  only  cease  in- 
creasing, but  shall  begin  to  diminish.  They  are  probably  con- 
vinced that  the  great  accumulations  of  wealth  which  afflict  our 
social  political  system,  and  which  they  think  threaten  its  peace 
and  happiness,  have  been  mainly  acquired  by  lawlessness,  and 
not  law,  and  often  in  open  and  shameless  disregard  not  only 
of  all  the  restraints  of  law,  but  also  of  all  the  healthful  and 
protecting  traditions  of  the  earlier  history  of  their  country ; 
and  they  may  regard  themselves,  in  imposing  reasonable  limita- 
tions upon  the  modem  commercial  spirit,  as  only  bringing  the 
nation  back  to  the  ancient  ways  in  which  their  fathers  walked, 
when  equality  of  condition  was  almost  universal  in  the  land. 

If  they  ever  seriously  look  for  an  instrumentality  for  effecting 
such  a  purpose,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  they  wiU  overlook 
Law,  since  it  is  at  once  the  most  speedy,  the  most  peaceful,  and 
the  most  effectual  instrumentality  at  their  command.  They 
may  be  trusted  to  make  the  discovery  very  soon  that  while  the 
ballot  is  not  so  noisy,  it  is  far  more  peremptory  than  the  dyna- 
mite bomb.  It  does  not  explode,  but  it  controls ;  and  its  con- 
trol can  be  made  as  resistless  as  fate  if  the  popular  will  decides 
to  clothe  itself  in  the  forms  of  legislation. 

If  we  now  venture  to  assume  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  people  have  really  determined  that  what  they  regard 
as  the  evil  tendency  of  to-day — that  of  the  rich  growing  relar 
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tively  riclier,  and  the  poor  growing  relatively  poorer — must  not 
only  cease,  but  that  it  must  be  reversed,  and  that  they  appre- 
ciate how  easily  by  their  majority  at  the  ballot-box  they  can, 
by  the  nse  of  law,  apply  snch  remedies  as  they  think  most 
effectnal,  a  political  party  might  soon  appear,  charged  with  the 
definite  mission  of  trying  to  transform  American  society  so  that 
a  new  tendency  will  take  the  place  of  the  present  tendency,  the 
new  tendency  being  that  the  rich  will  grow  poorer  and  the 
poor  will  grow  richer ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  ^*  great 
gulf  fixed  "  between  these  classes  of  men  will  grow  narrower 
instead  of  wider,  until,  in  the  not  distant  future,  they  would 
hope  to  see  it  again  bridged,  and  men  passing  from  the  one 
class  to  the  other  as  frequently  and  as  easily  as  in  the  good 
davB  of  old. 

The  presence  of  such  a  political  party  would  probably  put 
an  end  to  the  preaching  of  the  worn-out  maxims  that  each  man 
ought  to  be  contented  with  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  placed, 
that  capital  is  the  best  friend  and  protector  of  labor,  that  in- 
equality is  the  unavoidable  heritage  of  the  race,  that  the  lot  of 
toil  ought  to  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  those  upon  whom  it  has 
fallen,  and  that  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  divinely-appointed 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  supplemented  by  buying  where  you 
can  buy  cheapest,  and  in  selling  where  you  can  sell  dearest, 
will  redress  any  wrongs  which  can  possibly  exist  in  any  system 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  In  the  presence  of  an  organized 
party  of  labor,  the  truth  would  be  at  once  recogULzed  that  these 
sayings  are  no  longer  useful ;  that  the  workman  of  to-day  has 
desiiee  almost  as  numerous  as,  and  sometimes  more  humane 
than  those  of  the  capitalist ;  that  his  intellectual  and  social 
horizon  has  widened  "  with  the  process  of  the  suns ;"  and  that 
he  will  not  longer  be  contented  with  a  law  which  he  thinks 
makes  all  its  demand  upon  him  and  gives  all  of  its  supply  to  his 
employer. 

Now,  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  may  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  present  system  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  capitalists  receive  more  than  their  fair 
t^hare  of  the  results  of  labor,  while  the  laborers  receive  less  than 
their  fair  share,  and  yet  they  may  not  know  exactly  how  this 
wrong  can  be  remedied.     They  might,  therefore,  make  experi- 
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mentB  in  different  directions  in  the  hope  that  if  many  of  them 
failed  one  here  and  there  might  succeed ;  but  such  experi- 
ments, if  Law  was  in  the  service  of  Democracy,  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  any  permanent  form  hostile  to  personal  liberty. 

The  majority  will  consist  of  free  men,  to  whom  their  birth- 
right has  been,  perhaps  hitherto  unconsciously,  but  none  the 
less  truly,  the  very  breath  of  their  lives.  They  have  enjoyed, 
in  their  own  degree  and  order,  the  pure  delight  of  following 
their  own  pleasure  in  many  ways,  in  speech,  in  garb,  in  relig- 
ion, in  social  relations,  each  his  own  guide,  bending  the  knee 
to  no  authority,  and  calling  no  man  master.  Of  course  there 
might  be,  at  first,  some  intolerance  of  the  growing  practice  of 
passing  life  in  mere  idleness  and  self-indulgence,  some  harsh- 
ness of  disposition  towards  those  persons  whom  socialism  calls 
"  the  drones  of  the  human  hive,"  some  disposition  to  subject  to 
the  not  unwholesome  discipline  of  compulsory  labor  the  gilded 
youths,  who  devote  themselves  to  killing  time  in  order  to  unfit 
themselves  for  eternity  ;  but  pity  would  soon  usurp  the  place 
of  anger  towards  these  unhappy  creatures,  and  each  member  of 
society  would  probably  soon  be  left  as  free  as  ever  before,  to 
do  with  himself  as  he  pleased,  in  proper  subordination  to  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  public  welfare. 

It  would,  also,  probably  be  found  that  Law,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  many,  would  afford  every  just  protection  to 
private  property.  The  desire  to  acquire  it  is  with  men  of  our 
blood  almost  universal  and  quite  ineradicable.  It  rises,  indeed, 
among  us  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  elemental  passions  of 
human  nature ;  and  like  all  such  passions  it  sadly  needs  regula- 
tion and  restraint.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  will  always  consist  of  owners  of  property,  who  will  be 
striving,  as  well  as  hoping,  to  increase  their  possessions.  To 
some  this  desire  will  present  itself  in  tlie  form  of  a  homestead, 
to  others  in  the  form  of  a  competency  for  wife  and  children 
and  their  old  age,  to  others  in  the  form  of  a  source  of  social  im- 
portance, to  others  in  the  form  of  means  of  self-indulgence,  or 
of  bequeathing  such  means  to  their  posterity ;  but  however 
widely  the  motives  for  acquiring  property  may  differ,  Democ- 
racy would,  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  desire  of  its  members, 
be  likely  to  secure  to  its  possessors  the  right  to  acquire  and  to 
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possess  it  in  peace ;  and  there  really  seems  to  be  no  serious 
danger  that  Democracy  would  be  more  likely  than  Aristocracy, 
perhaps  not  so  likely,  to  admit  in  society  a  right  to  despoil  any 
man  of  private  property  he  had  honestly  acquired. 

This  is,  indeed,  one  signal  blessing  which  Law  in  the  service 
of  the  majority  might  confer  upon  the  country,  which  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  confer  while  in  the  service  of  the  minority. 
In  such  service,  it  might  greatly  assist  in  diminishing  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  moneys  in  public  affairs,  and  thereby  in  lessening 
the  exhibitions  so  frequently  furnished  by  our  politics  of  per- 
fidy and  venality.  The  advent  of  Democracy  to  real  political 
power  would  seem,  for  instance,  to  render  the  position  of  a 
legislative  lobby  almost  untenable,  for  the  mere  existence  of 
such  a  source  of  corruption  would  convict  those  tolerant  of  its 
presence  of  being  enemies  of  the  people,  as  it  is  an  agency 
capable  only  of  representing  private  interests  seeking  profit  at 
the  public  expense.  The  character  of  the  questions  at  issue 
wonld  also  tend  to  render  more  transparent  the  motives  of 
action  upon  them.  The  discussion  of  the  question — whether 
or  not  a  proposed  law  was  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  might  embrace  the  widest  possible 
range  of  consideration,  moral,  social,  and  political,  but  it  would 
be  less  eajsy  f or  professional  corrupters  of  public  servants  to 
follow  their  calling  with  success  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  all 
corporations  might  then  conclude,  as  many  to  their  credit  now 
do,  that  their  rights  would  be  more  secure,  rather  than  less  se- 
cure, in  the  absence  of  agents  of  corruption  from  the  halls  of 
legislation. 

The  l^al  profession  which  we  have  been  told  is  ''  as  ancient 
as  the  magistracy,  as  noble  as  virtue,  and  as  necessary  as  jus- 
tice," has  in  a  great  degree  escaped  the  evils  which  have  too 
often  attached  themselves  to  the  legislative  department.  The 
American  Bench  and  the  American  Bar  alike  have  remained 
essentially  pure.  The  temptations  of  modem  life,  and  the  mad 
desire  for  wealth  which  so  completely  controls  it,  have  doubt- 
less caused  low  standards  of  professional  morals  to  find  a  too 
ready  acceptance  in  practice,  and  corrupt  men  have  occasion- 
ally found  their  way  to  the  judicial  station ;  but  after  every 
leasonable  abatement  is  made,  it  remains  true  that  if  the  laws 
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had  been  executed  with  as  general  regard  for  the  public  welfare 
and  as  free  from  corrupting  influences  as  thej  have  been  ad- 
ministered, some  of  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  the  peace 
and  order  of  our  society  would  never  have  existed. 

Law,  in  the  government  of  the  many,  would,  however,  be 
able  in  many  ways  to  assist  the  movement  towards  equality 
without  impairing  the  legal  sanctions  either  of  personal  liberty 
or  of  private  property,  and  the  first  domain  in  which  such  asfflst- 
ance  would  be  rendered  would  probably  be  the  domain  now 
occupied  by  corporations.  All  popular  instincts  are  said  to  be 
entitled  to  a  presumption  that  they  rest  upon  some  solid  basis ; 
and  the  increasing  distrust  of  corporate  organizations  perhaps 
has  its  source  not  only  in  the  fact  that  they  have  received  more 
or  less  from  the  public,  but  also  in  the  popular  belief  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  such  organizations  to  keep  the  class  of  the  em- 
ployed practically  distinct  from  the  class  of  the  employer. 
Even  when  capital  only  obtains  from  the  public  the  franchise 
of  limited  liability,  they  believe  that  it  takes  a  long  stride 
toward  the  creation  of  permanent  barriers  between  itself  and 
labor.  They  are  told  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  past 
of  the  respect  for  labor  and  for  property  in  this  country  was 
the  ease  with  which  persons  passed  from  the  class  of  the  em- 
ployed to  the  class  of  the  employers,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  men  reverted  from  the  class  of  employers  to  the  class 
of  employed.  Very  little  reflection  is  sufficient,  it  is  said, 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person  that  a  greater  and  far  more 
permanent  line  of  demarcation  between  capital  and  labor  is 
likely  to  be  established  when  the  former  protects  itself  by 
forms  of  corporate  existence  ;  as  such  forms  enable  capital  to 
be  so  divided  that  the  risk  of  ultimate  loss  is  greatly  diminished, 
for  while  one  investment  may  fail  the  liability  in  that  direction 
is  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  investment  itself,  and  other  in- 
vestments may  su'jceed  so  as  to  leave  the  entire  sum  greater 
than  before.  Corporate  management  is  also  charged  with 
diminishing  the  chances  of  individual  intercourse  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  as  in  very  many  cases  the  employed  are 
said  never  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  their  employers, 
but  only  with  other  subdivisions  of  their  own  class,  who  are 
merely  the  agents  of  capital  and  employed  by  it.     The  wage- 
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earner  of  to-day  is  told  that,  no  matter  how  f aithf nl,  how  zeal- 
ous, how  ambitions  he  may  be,  he  has  hardly  any  appreciable 
chance  of  rising  from  the  rank  in  which  his  lot  is  cast  into  that 
of  an  owner  of  the  capital  in  whose  service  he  is  employed, 
and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  desire  to  multiply  the  forms 
of  corporate  enterprise,  or  the  objects  to  be  pursued  under  its 
protection,  until  every  form  of  human  activity  may  soon  be 
represented  by  corporations  offering  advantages  with  which  the 
individual  cannot  hope  successfully  to  compete,  and  society 
may  be  invited  to  dispense  with  all  master  workmen,  and  to 
deal  only  with  managers  of  associated  capital  under  whom 
will  be  arranged  in  appropriate  ranks  men  who  work  for  wages 
only  in  every  employment  Such  organizations  of  capital  are 
chaiged  with  the  evil  of  dividing  American  citizens  into  two 
classes,  those  who  labor  for  wages,  and  those  who  reap  to  them- 
selves the  larger  part  of  the  fruits  of  such  labor.  Many  of  the 
possessors  of  the  phenomenal  fortunes  amassed  in  this  country 
since  the  war  are  being  constantly  pointed  out  to  discontented 
workingmen,  and  such  capitalists  are  charged  with  having  se- 
cured through  the  opportunities  offered  by  corporate  manage- 
ment vast  quantities  of  corporate  securities  which  are  declared 
to  be  disproportionate  to  any  rightful  and  honest  exercise  of 
foresight  and  industry,  and  without  pretence  that  such  fortunes 
are  represented  by  any  equivalent  services  to  mankind.  Labor 
is  told  that  such  capitalists  are  not  inventors,  whose  marvellous 
insight  into  the  hidden  relations  of  things  has  enabled  them  to 
become  benefactors  of  their  race ;  that  they  are  not  merchants, 
the  sails  of  whose  argosies  have  whitened  every  sea,  while  in- 
terchanging the  products  of  many  lands ;  that  they  are  /lot 
manufacturers,  whose  multiplied  industries  have  given  to  work- 
ingmen new  hopes  and  greater  rewards;  that  they  are  not 
statesmen,  into  whose  lap  a  grateful  people  has  poured  the  tes- 
timonies of  its  gratitude ;  that  they  are  not  soldiers,  for  whose 
defence  of  imperilled  liberty  a  rejoicing  nation  has  emptied 
herself  of  her  wealth.  They  are  described  as  being  simply  per- 
sons who  have  succeeded  in  securing  untold  wealth,  sometimes 
by  corrupt  manipulations  of  legislators  and  judges,  sometimes 
by  the  shrewd  manipulation  of  the  relations  of  one  corporation 
to  another,,  sometimes  by  mere  gambling  upon  a  gigantic  scale  ; 
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and  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  snch  fortunes 
have  been  the  result  of  the  official  relations  of  their  owners 
with  one  or  more  corporate  enterprises.  Even  the  dullest  un- 
derstanding is  credited  with  assuming  that  such  results  could 
only  have  been  reached  by  the  aid  of  such  corporate  relations, 
and  while  protected  from  scrutiny  and  discovery  by  them. 
And  it  is  again  and  again  repeated  that  even  a  small  segment 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  the  franchise  of  limited  liabil- 
ity merely,  has  enabled  capital  almost  entirely  to  prevent  those 
moderate  changes  of  rank  and  fortune  which  so  signally  diB- 
tinguished  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the 
country  for  many  years. 

Labor  may  then  be  told  that  what  Law  gave  Law  can  take 
away,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this  particular  form  of  protection 
to  associated  capital  might  possibly  be  one  of  its  first  uses  in 
the  service  of  its  new  master.  In  almost  every  State  laws  of 
this  character  could  be  repealed,  and  the  franchise  of  limited 
liability  granted  under  them  revoked,  without  interference 
with  any  vested  rights.  The  property  of  the  corporation  would 
remain  just  as  before,  and  it  would  belong  to  the  same  persons 
and  in  the  same  proportions.  The  only  change  would  be  that 
the  owners  would  thenceforth  be  not  stockholders,  but  partners. 
The  argument  would  run  that  the  present  system  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary and  artificial,  and  of  very  recent  growth,  that  it  rests 
solely  upon  grants  by  the  legislative  authority,  and  that  if  such 
grants  are  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare,  they  ought  to 
be  annulled.  If  the  people  decided  to  withdraw  such  franchises 
and  to  return  to  the  old  system,  they  would  no  doubt  rest  their 
action  upon  the  inestimable  value  to  society  of  free  and  fre- 
quent passages  of  communication,  and  of  frank  and  friendly 
personal  relations  between  its  two  great  divisions,  and  upon  the 
desirability  of  a  constant  present  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer  that  a  share  in  the  enterprise  he  serves  is  not  be- 
yond his  reach,  or  if  beyond  his  reach,  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  general  popular  distrust  of  corporate 
organization  ought  to  be  accepted  as  resting  upon  some  general 
principle,  it  may  be  equally  true  that  any  special  outburst  of 
popukr  hostility  ought  to  be  accepted  as  having  for  its  basis 
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what  is  beUeved  to  be  some  particalarly  irritating  perversion  of 
public  rights  to  private  gain.  Now  the  recent  labor  disturb- 
ances, through  which  we  have  been  passing,  have  connected 
themselves  more  frequently  with  the  operations  of  the  street 
railways  of  our  cities  than  with  any  other  department  of  busi- 
ness. And  as  the  discontent  of  the  employed  seems  more  gen- 
eral in  this  employment  than  in  any  other,  so  the  employers,  in 
order  to  secure  the  franchises  they  coveted,  are  popularly 
charged  with  having  more  frequently  resorted  to  the  crime 
which  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  civil  order^  than  seekers 
after  any  other  form  of  corporate  privilegea  These  conditions, 
if  existing,  are  not  properly  chargeable  to  any  defect  peculiar 
either  to  those  who  serve  in  such  employment  or  to  those  who 
reap  the  fruits  of  it,  but  probably  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
grant  the  franchises,  those  who  receive  them,  and  those  who 
serve  under  them,  are  all  associated  with  a  transaction  which  it 
may  be  argued  is  without  reasonable  justification  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  laboring  man  may  be  told  that  the  highways  of 
a  city  belong  to  the  people ;  and  therefore,  when  a  grant  is 
made  to  a  few  private  persons  of  the  right  to  exact  from  every 
traveler  npon  them  a  measure  of  tribute  suflScient  to  make  the 
receivers  rich  "  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  hnman  nature  are  likely  to  attend  upon  such  a  trans- 
action. It  will  be  charged,  truly  or  untruly,  that  the  givers 
must  be  bribed  to  give  what  they  know  belongs  to  the  people  ; 
and  that  the  receivers,  paying  for  their  gift  in  crime  as  well  as 
in  money,  naturally  oppress  the  labor  in  their  employ,  so  that 
before  the  recent  revolts  sixteen  hours  a  day  was  declared  to 
be,  in  some  cases,  not  an  unusual  exaction.  Labor,  however, 
even  if  it  is  properly  treated,  is  likely  to  be  unreasonable,  for 
it  believes  that  its  employers  are  reaping  great  gains  which  do 
not  belonf^  to  them,  Now,  Law  and  Democracy,  in  conjunc- 
tion, might  possibly  settle  this  source  of  trouble  very  speedily, 
and  probably  in  a  liberal  spirit  Except  upon  full  and  open 
trial  and  proof  of  such  offences  as  forfeit  all  claim  to  forbear- 
ance, they  would  be  likely  to  confiscate  nothing.  They  would 
redeem  for  the  people  franchises  which  the  servants  of  the 
people  never  should  have  given  away  ;  and  they  would  do  even 
this  only  npon  compensation.    It  might  be  argued  that  the  re- 
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sumption  of  ench  franchises,  in  such  a  spirit,  wonld  not  open 
the  door  to  unjust  interference  with  other  forms  of  private 
property,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  give  sanction  and 
protection  to  such  property.  It  would  be  insisted  that  it  may 
not  be  safe  to  accustom  plain  people  too  long  to  the  perversion 
of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  property,  so  as  to  make  it 
include  everything,  however  wrongly  obtained,  as  if  such  pos- 
session shared  the  sacred  character  of  that  property  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  name — ^property  honestly  acquired ;  and 
it  would  be  urged  that  the  spectacle  of  capitalists  bribing  pub- 
lic servants  to  betray  to  them  their  public  trusts,  and  then 
standing  as  highwaymen  upon  the  highways  of  a  city,  and 
levying  upon  every  workingman,  each  morning  and  evening  of 
the  year,  such  tolls  as  will  give  great  profits,  not  only  with  the 
acquiescence,  but  with  the  commendation  of  their  fellow  capi- 
talists, is  not  calculated  to  inspire  Democracy  with  profound 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property  in  any  form  ;  but  that  the 
use  of  the  public  highways  in  the  public  interest  only  would  be 
a  far  more  elevating  sight,  and  one  much  better  calculated  to 
create  a  proper  reverence  for  other  existing  rights.  As  with 
the  highways,  so  it  may  be  urged  in  respect  to  the  other  neces- 
sities of  civilization  the  supply  of  which  naturally  becomes  a 
monopoly  in  a  municipality — water,  light,  heat — that  the  fur- 
nishing of  these  ought  also  to  be  in  the  public  interest  only,  and 
not  in  that  of  private  corporate  capital  Law  and  Democracy, 
if  acting  together,  might  probably  soon  address  themselves  to 
the  resumption  by  the  public  of  all  such  privileges,  if  such 
franchises  are  easily  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  municipal 
management,  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  the  actual  control 
of  well-governed  cities.  And  whenever  franchises  existed, 
essentially  public  in  their  nature  and  tending  to  create  mon- 
opoly, which  were  within  the  reasonable  scope  of  management 
by  the  public  and  in  its  interest,  Democracy  would  be  very 
likely,  with  the  help  of  Law,  to  enable  the  public  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  them,  for  the  people  would  be  easily  per- 
suaded that  their  control  was  not  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  of 
corruption  and  crime  than  the  possession  of  such  franchises  by 
private  persons,  while  some  portion  of  the  gains  capital  had 
thus  drawn  from  the  laboring  classes  might  be  secured  for  the 
public  treasury,  and  be  devoted  to  public  uses. 
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In  our  system  for  the  division  of  legislative  authority,  almost 
aU  corporate  enterprises  now  in  private  ownership,  if  resumed 
by  the  people  at  all,  would  be  subject  either  to  municipal  or 
national  controL  Very  little  scope,  if  any,  would  be  left  to  the 
State,  and  the  functions  of  the  Nation  would  probably  be 
limited,  even  in  the  wishes  of  many  socialists,  to  the  furnishing 
of  the  currency,  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property, 
and  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The  latter  function  the 
Dation  now  discharges  in  great  part,  and,  perhaps,  considering 
Its  entire  history,  the  record  of  no  great  administrative  service 
b  more  creditable  than  that  of  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  gradually  acquired  the  right  to  transmit 
goods  in  small  quantities,  and  this  function  it  discharges  as 
admirably  and  as  greatly  to  the  public  advantage  as  the  older 
one.  The  addition  of  the  telegraph  to  the  post-office  is  still 
resisted,  but  it  is  claimed  it  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that 
department  might  then  present  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
beneficent,  and  the  most  economical  service  ever  conferred 
upon  mankind  under  a  single  organization.  With  this  ex- 
ample before  it.  Democracy  might  some  day  seriously  consider 
the  feasibility  of  assuming  control  of  the  entire  transportation 
system  of  the  country  ;  but  it  would  consider  long  before  tak- 
ing this  step,  for  it  would  know  that  the  experience  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  in  making  this  experiment,  would  not  be 
likely  to  aid  us  to  any  great  extent,  in  view  of  the  vast  differ- 
ences of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  would  probably 
never  assume  any  such  burden,  but  the  subject  would  be  pres- 
ent to  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  knowledge  not  only  that 
there  are  far-reaching  considerations  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  that  transportation  may  become  so  concentrated  and 
go  absolute  in  its  control  of  the  general  business  of  the  country 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  its  administration  from 
private  hands  for  private  interests  to  the  public  authority  in 
the  public  interest ;  and  if  the  balance  of  the  public  welfare 
was  ever  clearly  in  favor  of  the  step,  the  majority  might  take 
it :  but  they  would  take  it  only  in  the  name  and  under  the 
forms  of  law,  upon  reasonable  compensation  to  its  owners,  and 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  appointed  courts  of  justice  that  the 
taking  was  within  the  lawful  scope  of  the    public  author- 
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ity.  The  only  serionfi  obstacle  to  this  coBservative  course — and 
that  obstacle  will  eventaally  be  overcome — ^would  be  found  in 
the  popular  belief,  unhappily  only  too  general,  that  capital  has 
in  many  instances  secured  its  property  as  well  as  its  franchise 
by  the  corruption  of  the  servants  of  the  people— a  crime  which 
Democracy  is  likely  always  to  regard  as  a  crime  against  civili- 
zation itself,  a  poisoning  of  the  wells  of  the  people,  whence 
they  draw  their  life.  It  is  this  belief  which  imparts  to  the  un- 
rest of  labor  much  of  the  bitterness  which  attaches  to  it,  and 
which  gives,  almost  alone,  serious  importance  to  the  bitter  de- 
nunciations, spoken  and  written,  of  sdl  capitalists  and  of  all  cor- 
porations to  which  labor  is  now  being  too  much  accustomed. 
If  honestly-acquired  property  is  ever  in  real  danger,  it  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  conduct  of  men  who  were  willing  to  secure 
legislative  or  judicial  favor  by  purchase,  to  gather  wealth 
through  infamy  and  wrong,  and  yet  who,  in  times  of  trouble, 
would  expect  the  protection  of  the  law  which  they  had  helped 
to  degrade  and  the  aid  of  the  justice  which  they  had  helped  to 
betray.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  some  capitalists 
were  determined  to  leave  no  ground  of  respect  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  for  capital,  nor  any  basis,  in  the  demo- 
cratic ages,  for  the  sanctity  which  ought  to  attach  to  private 
property. 

The  first  functions  allotted  to  Law,  under  the  new  order  of 
the  government  of  the  many,  would  naturally  be  in  the  direc- 
tions mentioned,  but  its  functions  might  not  end  there.  Legis- 
lation would,  no  doubt,  quickly  follow  in  many  directions, 
especially  in  attempts  to  limit  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  both 
directly  by  the  fixing  of  limits  and  indirectly  by  taxes  both  in 
life  and  at  death,  calculated  to  turn  any  excess  into  the  public 
coffers.  Law  might  also  be  invoked  to  attempt  to  fix  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  scale  of  compensation ;  and  in  its  earliest  days 
of  victory  Democracy  would,  doubtless,  be  in  great  danger  not 
only  of  economic  follies,  and  of  attempting  matters  beyond  its 
control,  but  of  passing  under  the  domination  of  its  worst 
enemies,  the  advocates  of  violence  and  the  believers  in  anarchy. 

If  such  men  acquired  even  a  temporary  leadership  of  the  new 
movement,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  they  might  mislead, 
and  by  misleading,  greatly  inflame  the  minds  of  many  dwellers 
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in  chieB  by  repreBenting  capital  as  the  oppressor  of  the  poor  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  nobility  of  France  was  represented 
as  their  oppressors  a  hondred  years  ago,  and  some  repetition 
might  then  be  attempted  of  those  crimes  at  which  humanity 
still  shudders ;  for  while  the  conditions  of  the  two  cases  differ 
as  light  differs  from  darkness,  yet  mobs  are  always  capable  of 
becoming  as  wild  beasts,  and  to-day's  dislike  of  inequality  some- 
times looks  as  if  it  might  temporajrily  pass  into  some  semblance 
to  the  mad,  blind  hatred  and  rage  which  then  suddenly  flamed 
out  of  the  depths  of  hell,  after  centuries  of  endurance  of  all 
contumely  and  bitterest  wrongs.  Every  lover  of  order  and  of 
peace  ought  therefore  to  help  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of 
complaint,  instead  of  seeking  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  where 
aU  things  unpleasant  are  ignored  or  denied,  and  only  smooth 
prophesyings  of  placid  ease  and  luxury  are  welcomed. 

If,  however,  such  trials  ever  come  to  us,  the  forces  which 
American  civilization  holds  in  reserve  will  be  entirely  adequate 
to  deal  with  them.  It  is  only  in  times  of  supreme  peril  that 
such  forces  assert  their  presence,  and  it  is  only  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  organism  which  develops  and  preserves  them.  Free 
goTeniment  in  America  with  aU  its  faults  is  Bnch  an  organism, 
and  it  can  confidently  rely  upon  their  saving  power  against  the 
day  of  evil  fortune.  All  the  noblest  impulses  of  a  common 
nature  will  then  again  mould  us  into  one  patriotic  people  before 
whose  consuming  wrath  will  perish  aU  who  strike  at  Uberty 
through  law. 

But  let  us  rather  listen  to  reason,  speaking  the  language  of 
hope  The  common  people  are  ^^  rich  in  common  sense,"  and 
they  could  not  if  they  would  yield  long  to  political  frenzy 
and  the  crimes  which  f  oUow  it.  On  the  contrary  their  inborn 
respect  for  law  and  public  order  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
men  would  constrain  them  to  follow  in  the  old  and  well-worn 
paths  in  which  their  fathers  trod.  Walking  in  those  paths,  we 
may  also  hope  that  such  guidance  would  attend  them  as  would 

lead  them 

''  On  with  toil  of  knees  and  heart  and  hands — 

*  *  •  •  « 

*  *    close  upon  the  shining  table  lands, 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun.*' 

Under  such  guidance  government  of  the  many  might  confer 
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inestimable  blessings  upon  society,  and  it  is  far  more  agreeable, 
and  perhaps  as  profitable,  to  indulge  in  such  conjectures  than 
in  those  of  an  evil  tendency.  And  who  will  venture  to  place 
limits  to  the  possible  advance  in  good  directions  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit,  if  only  we,  the  minority,  all  strive  to  do  our  duty 
to  enlighten,  to  chasten,  to  purify,  to  ennoble  the  lives  of  those 
who  may  one  day  hold  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  the  exist- 
ence* of  our  beloved  country  ?  Strengthened  with  our  strength, 
illuminated  by  our  wisdom,  and  aided  by  our  sympathy,  there 
are  many  good  directions  in  which  Law  as  a  handmaid  of  De- 
mocracy might  take  long  strides  forward. 

We  may  allow  our  imagination  to  present  to  us  some  such 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Law  in  the  service  of  Democracy 
might  begin  its  activity  by  making  public  education  a  matter 
of  far  wider  importance  than  under  the  government  of  a 
minority,  who  feel  themselves  able  to  give  to  their  children  in 
private  schools  and  universities  the  advantages  of  a  higher  and 
broader  culture  than  is  provided  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ; 
while  tlie  poor  may  naturally  desire  that  the  inequality  they 
have  suffered  shall  not  extend  to  their  children.  There  might 
thus  be  secured  one  harmonious  and  connected  system,  under 
the  patronage  and  control  of  the  State,  of  all  the  various  stages 
of  intellectual  training,  from  adequate  primary  schools  to  noble 
and  well-equipped  universities. 

Possibly  art  and  letters  for  tlie  same  general  reasons  might 
be  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of  Law  and  receive  govern- 
mental appreciation  and  support  under  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
The  possessors  of  private  libraries  and  private  galleries,  as  well 
as  these  persons  who  feel  that  such  collections  are  possible  to 
them,  often  naturally  fail  to  appreciate  why  the  State,  in  its 
organized  capacity,  should  give  countenance  and  aid  either  to 
literature  or  to  art.  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  might  per- 
ceive that  many  of  the  majority  would  have  opened  before 
them  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  if  the  pathways  of  art  and 
letters,  which  lead  to  the  summits  of  the  olive  mountains,  were 
familiar  to  the  feet.  The  humane  and  civilizing  influences  of 
such  familiarity  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  know  how  great  is  the  tendency  of  good  books, 
of  noble  pictures,  of  marbles  which  are  of  themselves  an  edu- 
cation in  grace  and  beauty,  to  diminish  the  passions  which  more 
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than  any  other  threaten  the  repose  of  modem  society,  the  pas- 
dons  '^  of  envy  and  hatred,  and  malice  and  all  nncharitabless,"  to 
gently  lead  men  towards  the  peace  which  is  born  of  content- 
ment and  joy,  and  to  lift  their  habitual  thoughts  into  a  purer 
and  serener  air.  And  perhaps  few  masses  of  people  were  ever 
more  susceptible  to  such  influences  than  are  our  fellow-country- 
men. For  the  lifetime  of  an  entire  generation  the  great 
majority  of  American  children  have  received  more  or  less  edu- 
cation, and  have  enjoyed  some  familiarity  with  books,  with  pic- 
tures, with  travel,  with  the  rapidly  shifting  and  instructive 
scenes  and  experiences  of  American  life.  Such  a  population  is 
peculiarily  fitted  to  find  satisfaction  for  its  desire  for  a  loftier 
ideal  of  life,  in  the  revelations  of  truth  and  beauty,  of  which 
literature  and  art,  under  the  aspiring  patronage  of  an  elevalfcd 
pnblic  spirit,  are  the  divinely-appointed  ministers.  Neither  of 
these  great  agencies  for  the  humanization  of  man  in  society  is 
at  its  best  at  the  call  of  private  patrons.  Indeed,  literature  long 
ago  found  its  very  life  was  incompatible  with  such  bondage  of 
tlie  spirit,  and  thenceforth  spoke  only  to  the  public ;  and  even 
it  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  attaches  in  all  noble  spirits  to  a  public  service,  and  by 
the  elevating  and  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  teachers  of  the 
people,  dedicated  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  standards  of  human 
life.  Art,  in  like  manner,  suffers  when  it  abandons  its  public 
f auction  of  realizing  in  visible  shape  its  dreams  of  immortal 
beauty  for  the  instruction  of  humanity,  to  serve  the  bidding  of 
private  persons.  It  is  not  while  engaged  in  such  tasks  for  such 
taskmasters  that  the  flowering  times  of  the  human  spirit  ought 
to  be  expected  to  recur  to  confer  their  blessings  upon  mankind. 
It  is  probably  only  in  a  public  service,  in  the  service  of  the 
race  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  an 
all-embracing  human  sympathy  that  great  writers  as  well  as 
great  artiste  are  ever  likely  again  to  bless  mankind  with  the 
choicest  fruits  of  their  labors ;  and  the  people  might  be  per- 
suaded to  rise  to  the  noble  height  of  calling  to  their  service  in- 
fluences so  admirably  designed  to  give  light  and  warmth  and 
truth  and  glorious  color  to  the  common  life  of  men. 

It  sounds,  of  course,  at  present  like  a  wild  suggestion,  but, 
after  all,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  Democracy,  if  it  started 
upon  such  a  course,  and  was  properly  encouraged,  would  com- 
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plete  the  circle  of  its  beneficent  influences  upon  society  by  add- 
ing the  last  and  greatest  of  blessings — ^by  taking  religion  also 
under  the  protecting  care  of  the  State?  It  is  indeed  '^a  far 
cry  "  to  the  time  when  dogmatic  theology  will  not  only  be  re- 
garded as  unnecessary  to  the  teaching  of  religion  but  as  incom- 
patible with  it ;  and  yet  the  future,  which  has  in  store  so  many 
surprises,  may  be  reserving  this  also — religious  instruction  in 
America  as  a  part  of  all  public  education. 

The  masses  of  the  people  might  conclude  that  the  makiue^  of 
character  was  a  more  important  part  of  education  than  the  giv- 
ing of  information,  if  they  learned  that  education  divorced  from 
religion  may  be  a  danger  rather  than  a  safety  to  the  State,  and 
may  really  increase  crime  rather  than  diminish  it  Instruction 
in  the  laws  of  right  conduct  and  the  helping  to  make  truthful 
and  honest  children  might  then  seem  more  desirable  than  mere 
additions  to  their  knowledge;  and  while  moral  instruction 
would  not  necessarily  include  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
drawing  of  Democracy  to  Christianity  can  only  be  a  question 
of  time.  The  pronounced  hostility  of  Socialism  even  is  di- 
rected only  against  the  dogmas  of  theology  and  the  practices  of 
professing  Ohristians,  and  not  against  Christ's  own  precepts  or 
practice,  while  the  life  of  the  Master  and  the  lives  of  his  apos- 
tles and  martyrs  are  powerfully  and  constantly  appealing  to  the 
loftiest  aspiration  of  the  democratic  spirit  to  accept  His  guid- 
ance and  leadership  in  the  long  wandering  which  awaits  it, 
through  the  desert,  to  the  promised  land. 

However  impracticable  the  suggestion  may  appear  to  be,  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
making  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  religion  a  part  of  the  daily  in- 
struction of  American  youth — self-sacrifice  rather  than  self-in- 
dulgence, humility  rather  than  vanity,  equality  rather  than 
privilege,  the  "  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you,"  rather  than  the  rule  of  "  each  man  for  himself,"  the 
old  idea  of  the  vanity  of  riches  rather  than  the  new  idea  that 
they  alone  have  any  real  value,  the  worthlessness  of  ill-gotten 
gain,  rather  than  its  worth  as  a  passport  to  rank  and  respect, 
the  priceless  value  of  veracity,  the  worth  of  honesty.  The  con- 
stant and  repeated  contrast  of  such  ideals  of  human  life  would 
help,  not  harm,  both  the  children  and  the  society  of  the  future, 
which  is  to  receive  its  form  and  pressure  at  their  hands. 
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While  the  difficnltiee  would  be  very  great  in  bringing  relig- 
ion in  America  within  the  head  of  the  government,  Law  and 
Democracy  might  not  find  them  insurmountable,  if  they  ever 
set  themselves  seriously  to  the  task  of  overcoming  them.  In- 
deed, if  even  the  essential  doctrines  of  morality  were  made  for 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  ^^  familiar  in  their  mouths  as 
hoosehold  words,"  they  would  be  likely  to  discover,  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate,  some  practical  method  of  securing  for  re- 
ligion also  a  place  among  the  recognized  functions  of  the  State ; 
and  it  is  incalculable  how  much  such  a  recognition  would  add 
to  the  dignity,  the  stability,  the  authority,  and  the  refining  and 
civiliidng  influences  of  popular  government. 

If,  therefore,  government  by  the  minority,  seeking  the  great- 
est good  of  the  smaller  number,  is  ever  to  give  way  to  govern- 
ment by  the  majority,  seeking  the  greatest  good  of  the  larger 
nnmber,  let  us  endeavor  at  least  to  hope  if  we  may  not  believe 
that  among  the  functions  it  will  assign  to  Law  may  be  the  lofty 
tasks  of  securing  adequate  public  recognition  and  support  of 
education  in  all  its  stages,  and  a  like  recognition  of  literature, 
of  art,  and,  if  possible,  of  religion,  so  as  to  withdraw,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  hard  lot  of  labor  its  ignorance,  its  hideousness, 
its  bitterness,  its  hopelessness,  and  supply  their  places  with  a 
growing  sense  of  knowledge,  of  beauty,  of  charity,  of  hope,  un- 
tfl  those  to  whom  it  has  been  aUotted  to  ^^  labor  and  to  wait"  shall 
find  their  patient  toil  illumined  by — 

'*  Such  light  as  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

and  themselves  transformed  by  the  daily  companionship  of  the 
virtues  and  graces  and  promises  of  life  into  fit  partakers  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  in  the  fatherhood  of  Ood. 

If  we  were  cheered  by  such  anticipations,  and  fortified  by 
such  hopes,  of  the  future  of  American  Democracy,  we  could 
repeat  with  full  hearts  those  well-known  words  of  welcome, 
spoken  on  Plymouth  Bock : — 

"  Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations.  *  *  *  We  bid  you 
welcome  to  the  pleasant  land  of  the  fathers.  *  *  *  We  greet 
jour  accession  to  the  great  inheritance  which  we  have  enjoyed. 
*  *  *  We  welcome  you  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  rational 
eiiBtence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Ohristianity,  and  the  light  of 
everlasting  truth." 
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What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  Only 
the  homely  and  old-ffishioned  conclusion  that  the  peace,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  our  beloved  country  rest,  and 
can  only  rest,  upon  the  virtues  of  her  people,  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion among  all  classes  of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  fra- 
ternity. And  it  will  always  be  true,  under  any  political  system 
possible  for  us,  that  the  best  way  of  creating  a  proper  reverence 
for  Law  is  by  taking  care  that  Law  is  worthy  of  reverence  by 
its  singleness  of  devotion  to  the  general  welfare ;  that  the  best 
security  for  private  property  is  in  taking  care  that  it  is  only 
honestly  acquired;  and  that  the  best  way  of  developing  a 
patriotic  spirit  is  by  helping  to  make  and  keep  all  the  ministries 
of  the  State  pure  and  beneficent.  No  class  of  her  citizens  can 
do  more  to  enable  her  to  realize  this  high  ideal  of  good  govern- 
ment than  the  lawyers  of  the  country.  They  are  sworn  officers 
of  justice,  dedicated  to  serve  in  her  temple,  and,  therefore,  to 
them,  in  an  especial  manner,  appeals  the  urgent  obligation  of 
educated  citizenship  in  America  to-day : — ^to  determine  that  bo 
far  as  in  their  power  the  laws  of  their  country  shall  be  purely 
made,  purely  administered,  and  purely  executed ;  that  the  pub- 
lic franchises  shall  be  redeemed  when  improperly  diverted,  and 
when  not  redeemed  shall  be  supervised  in  the  public  interest 
and  for  the  public  welfare ;  that  mere  aggregations  of  capital 
under  corporate  protection  shall  be  discouraged  rather  than  en- 
couraged ;  and  that  every  man  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by 
labor  may  be  assured  that  the  law  will  provide  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal where  his  complaints  will  be  patiently  heard  and  fairly 
decided,  while  all  the  elevating  and  refining  infiuences  which 
attend  upon  civilization  shall  be  far  more  generally  and  widely 
diffused  than  ever  before. 

In  these  ways  and  in  others  we  know  not  of,  our  social  and 
political  system  of  life  in  America  might,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  placed  upon  the  broader,  the  more  humane,  and  the 
more  enduring  basis  of  purer  law,  of  wider  liberty,  of  greater 
equality ;  and  then,  at  last,  the  Nation,  long  foretold,  might 
appear  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  fair  colors,  and  whose 
borders  were  of  pleasant  stones  ;  and  to  it  the  promise  of  the 
prophet  might  be  redeemed :  "  All  thy  children  shall  be 

TAUGHT  OF  THE  LORD,  AND  GREAT  SHALL  BE  THE  PEACE  OF 
THY  CHILDKEN."  WaYNE  McVeIGH. 
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AracLB  n.— STRONG'S  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Systematic  Theology.  A  compendium  and  common-place  book 
designed  for  the  use  of  Theological  Students,  by  Augustus 
H.  Stbono,  D.D.,  President  of  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inaiy.    Rochester:  E.  R.  Andrews,  1886.* 

This  work  is  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  an  outline  of  the 
author's  system  which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  his  students 
—but  not  published — ten  years  ago.  While  following  the 
same  general  plan,  the  matter  has  been  greatly  amplified,  par- 
ticularly in  the  addition  of  proof -texts  and  in  fuller  references 
and  quotations,  especially  from  the  most  recent  literature  of 
the  subjects  treated.  It  is  a  work  of  long  and  painstaking  labor 
and  places  before  the  student  the  material  of  theology  in  far 
greater  completeness  than  mere  lectures  could  possibly  do. 
The  only  danger  would  be  that  the  mass  of  literature  and  de- 
tafled  exposition  of  theories  brought  to  his  attention  might 
quite  overwhelm  and  discourage  him.  But  as  a  Compendium 
which  places  before  the  student  in  comprehensive  form  almost 
the  whole  '*  Stoff^'*  of  theology,  it  is  certainly  a  model  in  form 
and  execution.  It  differs  from  such  coropendiums  as  Luth- 
ardt's  and  Hase's  Hutterus  Hedivwus  in  giving  larger  place  to 
the  dogmatic  development  of  its  various  themes,  using  the  his- 
torical material  as  illustrative  chiefly. 

The  opinions  of  the  author  are  developed  from  a  strictly 
conservative  position.  He  is  a  Calvinist,  but  not  all.  Though 
foDowing  mainly  the  lines  marked  out  by  Augustine,  the 
Mediffival  Realism  and  Calvin,  the  author's  theology  has  bent 
at  some  points  under  the  pressure  of  philosophical  objections  to 
these  types  of  doctrine.  In  his  exposition  of  the  views  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  own  denomination,  Dr.  Strong  appears  as  a 
champion  of  the  high  church  Baptist  theory.  We  select  two 
important  points  of  the  author's  system  for  fuller  notice,  first, 

*  The  book  is  not  sold  at  the  bookstores  but  a  copy  will  be  sent  post- 
paid to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  postal  money  order  for  five  dollars, 
by  Mr.  O.  W.  JaDsen,  Agent,  Trevor  Hall,  Rochester. 
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his  doctrine  of  the  will,  and  second,  his  theory  of  church  fellow- 
ship and  communion. 

The  author's  former  definition  of  free-will  (in  the  outline  of 
his  lectures)  was  this : — "  Free-agency  is  simply  the  power  of 
the  agent  to  act  out  his  character  in  the  circumstances  which 
environ  him."  The  *'  character  "  which  the  man  must  invari- 
ably act  out  (this  being  his  freedom)  is  partly  acquired  in  his  own 
conscious  action  and  partly  by  his  personal  part  in  the  sin  of 
Adam.  "Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us  immediately  not  as 
something  foreign  to  us,  but  "because  it  is  oursP  We  are 
therefore  guilty  of  committing  Adam's  sin,  for  "  we  are  ac- 
counted guilty  only  for  what  we  have  done,  either  personally 
or  in  our  first  parents  and  for  what  we  are  in  consequence  of 
such  doing."  Clearly  our  character  then  in  its  whole  bent  and 
ruling  purpose  is  acquired  in  our  sin  which  we  committed  in 
Adam  and  our  own  conscious  acts  can  only  confirm  it  in  its  sin- 
ful quality.  This  "  inability  to  good  which  now  characterizes 
human  nature  "  (in  consequence  of  its  participation  in  Adam's 
sin)  "is  an  inability  that  results  from  sin  and  is  itself  sin?'* 
The  character  of  every  man,  therefore,  dates  back  to  his  part 
in  Adam's  sin  and  his  free-will  consists  simply  in  power  to  act 
out  that  character  which  is  in  its  very  essence  guilt  and  sin. 
The  whole  doctrine  of  the  author,  ajs  presented  in  his  earlier 
lectures,  might  be  condensed  into  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Shedd 
who  represents  the  same  type  of  opinion :  "  Sin  is  a  nature  and 
this  nature  is  guilt."     {TheoL  Essays^  p.  219.) 

Such  were  the  author^s  definitions  of  sin,  character,  and  free- 
will in  the  former  edition.  We  have  sought  to  present  them 
fairly,  using  his  own  language  so  far  as  the  condensation  of  a 
long  discussion  into  few  words  would  permit  (the  italics  ours). 
We  submit  to  any  candid  reader  whether  any  freedom  was 
left  to  man  by  these  definitions  except  the  freedom  of  th^ 
stone  to  fall.  This  is  Calvinism.  Man  had  one  probation  in 
Adam ;  he  failed ;  the  curse  of  evil  character  descended  upon 
him ;  his  freedom  consists  in  the  necessity  to  work  out  that 
character  to  its  bitter  fruit  and  consequence  unless  God  of  his 
sovereign  good-pleasure  interpose  in  his  case.  This  is  deter- 
minism. 

We  wish  to  trace  the  process  of  the  author's  conversion  to  a 
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better  philosophy.  In  the  "  Baptist  Review  "  for  Oct.  1880  in 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Will  in  Theology,"  he  takes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  thought  to  explain  the  uniformity  of  simple  action 
in  its  relation  to  the  will.  He  does  not  introduce  the  Adamic  ex- 
planation here  unless  a  few  scattered  expressions  such  as  a  will 
'^ below  consciousness" — ''a  voluntary  nature"  may  be  refer- 
ences to  the  guilt  which  we  acquired  for  ourselves  in  Adam's 
sin.  He  there  very  properly  distinguishes  between  will  as 
eaum  cauaans — "  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  faculty  of  voli- 
tions" and  the  '^will  in  the  larger  and  profounder  sense  of  the 
immanent  preferences  of  the  soul."  To  this  all  must  agree. 
But  whence  came  these  "  immanent  preferences,"  these  "  appe- 
tencies "  ?  He  gives  no  account  of  them.  Since  the  article  is 
written  to  explain  what  the  will  is,  we  wonder  how  the  solution 
that  it  is  simply  our  power  to  act  out  a  sinful  character  which 
we  acquired  when  in  Adam  we  committed  his  sin,  should  be 
left  out.  The  most  important  section  of  that  article,  as  reflect- 
ing the  author's  view,  reads  thus :  "  The  will  as  a  faculty  of 
volitions,  is  an  efficient  cause,  a  causa  cauaana^  acting  from 
within  by  a  power  of  its  own.  But  the  will  in  this  narrow 
eense  is  under  law  to  the  will  in  the  larger  and  deeper  sense 
and  the  will  in  this  last  sense  is  a  ca/uaa  cauaata ;  the  individual 
can  never  point  to  a  particular  volition  of  his  own  which 
caused  his  character.  He  causes  and  he  ia  ca/uaed.  He  deter- 
mines and  he  finds  hi/madf  determined.  He  acts  freely,  but 
the  direction  of  his  acts  is  furnished  by  a  voluntary  nature^t}i2i.t 
stretches  away  beneath  his  consciousness.  He  is  a  swimmer  in 
in  the  stream,  but  the  current  is  strong  and  the  current  is  not 
«)mething  foreign  to  him — it  is  his  real  self  as  much  as  his 
conscious  efforts  are.  While  no  restraint  whatever  is  laid  upon 
him,  there  may  be  the  most  perfect  certainty  that  he  will  act 
in  one  way  rather  than  another  "  (p.  535), 

We  call  attention  to  this  passage  because  it  is  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  determinism  and  the  theory  of  a  self -determining  will. 
The  author  no  longer  maintains  in  its  integrity  and  in  logical 
consistency  his  former  view  of  a  will  absolutely  determined  to 
eWl  in  Adam's  transgression.  He  now  lays  stress  on  a  will 
^beneath  consciousness"  and  explains  the  uniformity  of  evil 
action  in  men  by  referring  to  the  depth  of  the  sinful  bias 
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in  their  natnre  rather  than  by  the  theory  of  Bealifim  that 
we  acquired  onr  character  in  Adam's  sin.  A  few  stray  phrases, 
especially — "voluntary  nature,"  seem  to  be  vestiges  of  the 
Eealistic  theory.  But  the  article  certainly  presents  the  sub- 
ject in  quite  different  terms  and  from  quite  a  different  point  of 
view  from  the  Manual  of  Lectures,  printed  in  1876.  Concessions 
are  made  in  the  article  which  we  thought  when  reading  it  on  its 
publication,  would  compel  the  author  to  abandon  his  earlier 
determinism.  He  was  already  drawing  dangerously  near  to  the 
New  England  theory  of  a  self-determining  will — a  position 
which,  if  admitted,  compels  a  good  deal  of  reconstruction  on 
the  part  of  Augustinian  Realism. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  Review  (April,  1883)  entitled 
"Modified  Calvinism,  or  Remainders  of  Freedom  in  Man," 
Dr.  Strong  presents  a  chapter  on :  "  The  Will  as  Related  to 
Original  Sin."  This  is  presented  as  a  "  supplement  and  modi- 
fication "  of  the  views  presented  in  the  former  article.  By 
this  time  the  author's  conversion  is  well  advanced.  There  is 
not  here  a  word  about  our  sinning  in  Adam  or  about  a  "  vol- 
untary nature "  acquired  by  our  own  act  The  illogical  com- 
bination of  the  previous  article  is  not  attempted.  The  langiiage 
is:  "The  race  is  organically  one.  When  Adam  sinned  and 
fell,  all  there  was  of  human  nature  sinned  and  fell  in  him." 
[But  how  much  of  human  nature  was  present  on  that  occasion  ? 
The  author  leaves  us  to  infer :  as  much  as  took  part  in  the 
sinning,  viz :  Adam  himself,  for  he  adds]  "  By  an  act  of 
free-will  he  cormpted  his  nature^  and  all  his  posterity  possess 
hy  vnheritance  that  nature  which  corrupted  itself  in  him." 
This  is  New  England  theology,  and  "  heresy  "  withal  from  the 
standpoint  of  Calvinism.  According  to  this,  Adam  corrupts 
his  own  nature  and  transmits  this  corruption  to  us  through 
race-connection.  We  were  not  present  (unless  in  the  sense  in 
which  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham — "  so  to  say  "  (Heb.  vii.  9)  : 
Adam  has  transmitted  his  corrupted  nature — corrupted  by  him- 
self— ^to  us).  "  Both  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  in  the  case  of 
his  posterity  "  (here  the  two  "  cases  "  are  set  side  by  side  ;  not 
a  word  is  said  of  the  "  case  of  his  posterity  "  being  identical 
with  his  case) "  the  settled  choice  of  self  as  the  end  of  living,  and 
the  evil  affections  which  result  therefrom,  involve  a  moral 
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inabflity  to  do  right  or  to  obey  God,  while  yet  the  natural 
ability  remains."  Moral  inability  according  to  this,  is  the 
resolt  of  the  "  settled  choice  of  self  as  the  end  of  living,"  as 
trnly  '*  in  the  case  of  his  posterity  "  as  in  the  case  of  Adam 
himself. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Dr.  Strong  feels  himself  in  his  exposition 
on  this  point,  ill  at  ease  and  in  fear  of  consequences  which  he 
cannot  avert  In  this  section  (pp.  236,  237)  there  is  not  a  word 
of  sinning  in  Adam.  In  fact,  his  statements  (e.  g.  those  which 
we  have  quoted)  are  inconsistent  with  that  view.  Yet  in  the 
next  paragraph  he  seeks  to  grasp  the  old  theory  still,  and  adds : 
^'Not  all  sin,  then,  is  personal.  There  was  a  first  racensin  in 
which  man's  will  and  affections  freely  and  wickedly  contracted 
a  perverse  bent  and  inclination.  Only  by  identifying  ourselves 
with  Adam  can  we  account  for  our  birth  with  evil  dispositions 
for  which  both  conscience  and  Scripture  hold  us  guilty."  This 
is  vague  enough,  but  it  shows  the  author's  timidity  in  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  view  expressed  above  that  original  sin  is  an 
inherited  depravation  of  nature  transmitted  by  heredity  and 
not  a  state  of  guilt  which  we  brought  upon  ourselves  by  sinning 
in  Adam.  The  author  eludes  the  inconsistency  between  his 
own  definitions  of  original  sin  and  these  clauses  designed  to 
save  Bealism,  by  the  use  of  a  few  undefined,  vague  terms  such 
as  "race-sin."  Who  committed  the  "racensin"?  Did  Adam 
only,  or  did  we  ?  This  makes  all  the  difference  between  two 
whoDy  irreconcilable  theories.  But  no  hint  is  given  as  to  the 
answer.  We  must  "identify  ourselves  with  Adam;"  but  in 
what  sense  ?  As  connected  with  the  sinful  race  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  or  as  holding  that  we  were  germinally  in  him,  in 
either  of  which  cases,  how  can  the  nature  which  we  have  from 
him  be  "  sin  ?"  Or,  in  the  consistent  sense  of  Realism  that  we 
were  actually,  personally  present  in  him  and  hence  committed 
his  sin  as  our  own  ?  In  which  sense  %  There  is  no  answer. 
The  last  alone  is  consistent  with  the  author's  earlier  views,  but 
is  inconsistent  with  his  definitions  in  the  article  in  question. 
The  first  alone  is  consistent  with  the  statements  of  page  237 
"as  to  original  sin,"  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  Kealistic 
meaning  which  he  evidently  intends  them  to  bear.  Thus  the 
author  remains  in  an  insoluble  antinomy.     This  is  clearly  seen 
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by  setting  side  by  side  the  following  passages  from  the  article 
under  discussion :  "  The  race  which  fell  in  him  (Adam)  has, 
indeed,  lost  the  power  to  change  its  moral  condition  by  an  act 
of  will,  but  its  present  state  is  preferable  to  a  free  act  in  which 
in  the  person  of  its  first  father,  it  consciously  and  wickedly 
apostatized  from  Ood  {p.  230).  "  Scripture  seems  to  intimate 
that  in  the  judgment  none  shall  be  condemned  solely  on 
account  of  the  common  sin  of  the  race  in  Adam  and  that  the 
grace  of  Christ  shall  avail  to  the  salvation  of  all  who  have  7wt 
consciously  a/n.d  personally  transgressed^'*  &c.,  (presumably 
infants  are  meant),  (p.  242).  Here  in  one  place  the  whole  race 
is  said  to  have  *' consciously  and  wickedly  apostatized  from 
God  "  in  Adam,  wliile  a  few  pages  later  he  speaks  of  certain 
members  of  the  race  who  have  not  "'  consciously  transgressed,'^^ 
This  is  a  glaring  contradiction — the  contradiction  to  which 
every  one  is  inevitably  driven  who  attempts  to  hold  at  once  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
salvation  of  infants.  The  good  old  Calvinism  consistently  sent 
them  all  ad  inferos  except  such  as  God  had,  for  inscrutable 
reasons,  elected  And  why  not  ?  They  had  all  sinned  in  Adam. 
But  in  Dr.  Strong's  Calvinism,  they  had  and  they  hadn't. 

Having  seen  that  with  ever  loosening  grasp,  our  author 
clings  to  the  Realism  which  he  must  not  lose,  but  cannot  keep, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  his  "  Systematic  The- 
ology" a  full-blown  ^ew  England  definition  of  the  will 
(p.  257).  "  Will  is  the  soul's  power  to  choose  between  motives 
and  to  direct  its  subsequent  activity  according  to  the  motive 
thus  chosen — in  other  words,  the  soul's  power  to  choose  both 
an  end  and  the  means  to  attain  it.  The  choice  of  an  ultimate 
end  we  call  immanent  preference ;  the  choice  of  means  we  call 
executive  volition."  Set  this  beside  the  definition  of  the  will 
as  the  soul's  power  to  act  out  a  nature  which  is  sin.  When  the 
writer  of  this  notice  read  Dr.  Strong's  former  definition  of 
will,  he  wrote  on  the  margin  beside  it  the  following  from 
Julius  Miiller :  "  Our  conception  indeed  of  divine  and  human 
freedom  would  be  a  mere  mockery,  if  it  meant  nothing  more 
than  the  power  of  realizing  what  is  already  necessarily  involved 
in  the  very  constitution  of  the  being  in  whom  it  is."  {The 
Doct  of  Sin^  i.  20).     In  the  volume  before  us  we  are  gratified 
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to  note  a  complete  change  of  front  on  this  vital  question  and  to 
find  Dr.  Strong  quoting  with  approval  Julius  Miiller  when  he 
says :  "  In  order  to  accountability  we  must  prove  that  this,  his 
(man's)  distinctive  nature  and  character  springs  from  his  own 
voUtion  and  that  it  is  itself  the  product  of  freedom  in  moral 
development"  The  author  then  quotes  with  approval  Drs. 
Fisher  and  Harris  in  their  strong  statements  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will.  This  is  surely  progress,  from  a 
rigid  determinism  to  a  theory  of  genuine  freedom.  It  will 
necessitate  some  sweeping  changes  in  Dr.  Strong's  system. 
Take,  for  example,  its  bearing  on  the  relation  of  divine  decrees 
to  free-will.  Formerly  Dr.  Strong  said  substantially :  there  is 
no  inconsistency,  for  man's  freedom  is  power  to  act  out  his 
nature  in  his  circimista/nces  and  the  circumstances  God  dis- 
poses. There  is  surely  no  inconsistency  here  and  also  no 
freedom.  In  our  treatise,  however,  the  matter  has  a  wholly 
different  face.  The  decrees  of  God  are  not  the  executive 
canse  of  our  acts.  They  found  the  system  of  influences  in 
which  we  are  placed  but  the  certainty  beforehand  that  we  will 
act  thus  or  so  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  freedom  than  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  the  past  done  thus  or  so  is  irreconcilable 
with  freedom.  There  are  excellent  statements  under  the  head 
of  "objections  to  the  doctrine  of  decrees"  The  difficulties 
coold  have  been  more  completely  relieved,  in  our  judgment, 
by  laying  stress  on  the  idea  that  the  divine  purpose  terminates 
primarily  on  a  system  and  only  remotely  on  the  individual 
events  of  that  system ;  that  while  all  particulars  must  be  logi- 
cally included  in  God's  purpose  to  establish  the  system,  his 
causal  efficiency  does  not  extend  beyond  the  creation  and 
organization  of  the  universe  with  its  great  principles  and  laws, 
one  of  which  is  free-agency  in  man.  Does  God  "  foreordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass  ?"  Very  well !  Free-agency  comes  to 
pa®,  and  it  is  against  the  very  purpose  of  the  world  (which 
inclndes  a  sphere  of  free-agency)  that  the  acts  of  free  agents 
should  be  determined  by  God.  They  are  purposed  as  being 
included  in  the  system  and  are  known  to  him  and  rendered  cer. 
tain  by  his  establishment  of  the  system,  but  they  are  purposed 
ag  free,  and  while  the  ground  of  their  certainty  is  in  God's  pur- 
pose, their    causal  execution  belongs  to  man  alone.     It  is 
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gratifyiDg  to  note  these  changee  (for  sach  they  are  and  verj 
important  ones)  in  Dr.  Strong's  theology.  Let  us  see  how  it 
will  fare  with  the  doctrine  that  "  in  Adam's  fall  we  sinned  all." 
The  statements  are  carefully  guarded  by  being  made  vagae. 
We  sinned  in  Adam,  "not  individually,  but  seminally"  (p. 
328).  "The  total  life  of  humanity  was  then  in  Adam,  its 
essence  was  not  yet  individualized ;  its  forces  were  not  yet  dis- 
tributed ;  the  powers  which  now  exist  in  separate  men  were 
then  unified  and  localized  in  Adam ;  Adam's  wiQ  was  yet  the 
will  of  the  species."  These  are  words.  Tell  us,  were  we 
there  or  were  we  not?  These  vague  and  thought-concealing 
generalities  about  "  the  total  life  of  humanity  "  and  "  the  distri- 
bution of  its  forces"  do  not  explain  or  even  clearly  express 
anything.  Take  for  example :  "  In  Adam's  free  act  the  will 
of  the  race  revolted  from  God  and  the  nature  of  the  race  cor- 
rupted itself  "  (p.  328).  What  is  '*  the  will  of  the  race  ?"  Does 
it  mean  the  general  consensus  of  the  individuals  of  the  race,  as 
we  speak  of  the  "  will  of  American  people  ?"  If  so,  why  not 
tell  us  so,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author 
did  not  tell  us  how  the  collective  will  of  many  persons  can 
"  revolt "  or  do  anything  else  in  a  free  act  of  their  ancestor. 
Imagine  a  company  of  grandchildren  "  revolting  from  God  "  in 
some  crime  which  their  grandfather  committed.  No  rational 
mind  has  ever  entertained  such  an  absurdity.  But  if  a  man 
cannot  sin  in  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather,  how  can  he 
sin  in  his  grandfather  to  the  nth  power  ?  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  author  of  this  valuable  treatise  should  have  clung  to 
a  few  of  these  vague  phrases  of  mediseval  theology  which  are 
mere  relics  of  scholasticism,  untrue  to  the  eye  of  reason  in  the 
meaning  which  they  seem  to  bear  and  meaningless  in  any  other 
application  and  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  his  own  sys- 
tem— e.  g.  his  doctrine  of  the  will.  Elsewhere  Dr.  Strong 
says :  "Our  realism  only  asserts  the  real  historical  connection 
of  each  member  of  the  race  with  its  father  and  head,  and  to 
such  a  derivation  of  each  from  him  as  makes  mb  partakers  of  the 
cha/racter  which  he  formed "  (p.  329).  Thus  there  is  on  this 
whole  subject  a  constant  shifting  of  terminology — a  process  of 
trimming  between  consistent  Kealism  and  New  England  the- 
ology.    Now  we  are   told  that  we  did  sin   in  Adam   but 
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etraightway  this  Btatement*  is  befogged  by  the  assurance 
that  it  was  only  "  seminally '' — ^in  the  yet  non-individualized 
eeseDce  of  humanity.  When  I  committed  this  sin  I  was  yet  an 
"  nndistribnted  force ;"  I  infer  that  I  need  not  feel  so  badly 
abont  it  since  I  was  only  this  impersonal,  inconceivable  abstrac- 
tion at  the  time.  I  read  nothing  in  the  volnme  about  repenting 
of  Adam's  sin,  but  am  taught  that  had  I  died  in  infancy  my 
deed  as  an  ^^  unindividualized  force  "  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
condemn  me.  What  kind  of  a  transgression  is  this  which  is 
yet  iusnfficient,  though  unrepented  of,  to  condemn  the  soul  ?  A 
sin  which  does  not  imperil  the  soul  is  a  strange  sin.  The  utter 
confusion  of  now  making  our  sin  in  Adam  a  great  focus  in 
theology  and  then  casting  it  lightly  aside  and  letting  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  who  have  committed  it  into  the 
kingdom  without  repentence  (to  say  nothing  of  providing  a 
probation  for  them  in  the  other  world,  p.  857)  is  evident  at  a 
^ance. 

Next  we  come  upon  a  series  of  statements  which  assert  our 
relation  to  Adam's  sin  as  the  inheritance  of  a  hereditary  taint. 
We  are  one  with  him  as  being  his  descendants  just  as  we  are 
one  with  other  ancestors  and  receive  acquired  tendencies  from 
them.  We  have  a  "real  historical  connection"  with  him. 
Bnt  this  is  a  wholly  different  theory,  yet  it  too  is  adopted. 
According  to  this  we  are  not  to  blame  for  his  act  nor  for  its 
consequences  to  us  so  far  as  they  are  simply  hereditary.  This 
Realism  is  the  Kealism  of  modem  science  and  philosophy  and  is 
as  far  from  Augustine's  or  Shedd's  ReaUsm  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West  And  thus  there  goes  on  throughout  the  book,  wher- 
ever the  subject  is  touched,  a  perpetual  oscillation  between  two 
irreconcilable  standpoints.  It  is  the  New  England  theory  of 
the  will  striving  to  live  Vith  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  a  sin 
and  guilt  acquired  by  our  act  in  Adam. 

The  important  changes  which  Dr.  Strong  has  made  in  his 
theory  of  the  will  give  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  yet  bring 
his  doctrine  of  original  sin  into  harmony  with  his  new  views 
of  the  wilL  As  it  is,  he  is  only  able  to  hold  the  Augustinian 
theory  when  obscured  under  the  vaguest  terminology.  The 
tmth  is,  this  phase  of  Augustinianism  is  a  vanishing  factor  in 
theological  thought.    It  is  an  inheritance  from  Platonism ;  its 
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flonrishing  period  wajB  the  Middle  Ages  to  whose  modes  of 
reasoning  it  essentially  belongs.  In  modem  thought  it  is  an 
anomaly.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  in  the  few  theo- 
logical schools  where  it  is  taught,  it  is  not  accepted  by  the 
most  thoughtful  students. 

We  turn  to  the  author's  teaching  concerning  church  fellow- 
ship and  the  communion.  There  are  four  "prerequisites  to 
participation  in  the  Lord's  supper:"  regeneration,  baptism, 
church  membership,  and  an  orderly  walk.  We  call  especial 
attention  to  the  latter.  Its  opposite — which  disqualifies  for 
participation  in  the  Lord's  supper — ^is  "  disorderly  walking  " 
and  is  of  four  kinds :  "  Immoral  conduct,  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  Christ,  heresy,  and  schism."  We  cannot  but  ask 
at  this  point:  Do  these  kinds  of  "disorderly  walk"  simply 
disqualify  for  the  commimion  which  is  the  "symbol  of 
church  fellowship  "  and  not  for  the  church  fellowship  itself^ 
which  is  the  point  of  chief  importance  ?  Why  disqualify  for 
the  ''symbol,"  the  "sign"  and  not  for  the  thing  signified? 
When  Paul  talked  about  withdrawing  from  heretics  and  schis- 
matics he  was  speaking,  not  about  the  communion  specifically, 
but  about  church  fellowship  itself.  To  distort  these  passages 
from  their  relation  to  church  fellowship  and  Christian  recogni- 
tion generally,  and  to  apply  them  only  to  the  supper,  its 
"symbol,"  is  a  violence  in  the  interest  of  a  theory  which  is 
apparent  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  But  note  who  the  diso- 
bedient, the  heretical,  and  the  schismatic  are  and  on  what 
authority  of  Scripture  they  are  forbidden  the  "  sign  "  of  church 
fellowship  (though  still  tolerated  in  the  actual  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  itself).  First,  come  those  who  are  "  disobedient 
to  the  commands  of  Christ — since  baptism  is  a  command  of 
Christ,  we  cannot  properly  commune  Mrith  the  unbaptized.  To 
admit  such  to  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  withhold  protest  against 
a  plain  disobedience  to  Christ's  commands,  and  to  that  extent 
to  countenance  such  disobedience  "  (p.  549).  Nothing  is  said  of 
any  command  of  Christ  except  that  to  be  baptized.  But  surely 
there  are  some  other  commands  which  compare  well  in  impor- 
tance and  emphasis  in  the  New  Testament  with  this.  There  is 
a  command  to  seek^r*^  the  kingdom  of  God.  How  many  are 
doing  it  ?    How  many  keep  the  commands  of  supreme  and  per- 
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feet  love  ?     How  many  do  actually  love  their  enemies  ?    This 

theology  takes  no  acoonnt  of  the  great  moral  commands  which 
affect  the  inmost  life,  in  its  account  of  "  obedience  to  Christ." 
It  has  a  word  for  baptism  only,  under  the  head  ^'  commands  of 
Christ."  Yet  under  tliis  head  the  Scriptures  quoted  refer  dis- 
tinctively and  only  to  "disorderly  walk" — that  is,  immoral 
and  unjspiritual  life,  as,  e.  g.,  II.  Thess.  iii.  11, 14.  "  For  we  hear 
of  some  that  walk  amonff  you  disorderly  who  work  not  at  all 
but  are  bnsybodies.  .  .  .  And  if  any  man  obey  not  our 
word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  that  ye  ha/ve  no  company 
with  him^  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  ashamed."  And  this 
proves  that  unbaptized  persons  may  not  partake  of  the  com- 
munion !  (The  other  two  passages  have  still  less  appropriate- 
ness). The  sense  of  the  passage  is  obvious.  Those  who  are 
'*  disorderly  "  "  busybodies,"  disobedient  to  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  Paul's  epistle,  the  Thessalonians  are  to  '*  have  no 
company  with."  There  is  no  remote  reference  either  to  bap- 
tism or  communion  but  only  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  and 
Christian  fellowship  in  general.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
process  of  torture  to  which  Scripture  is  put  throughout  this  dis- 
cusaion.  We  invite  any  reader  to  compare  the  propositions  of 
Dr.  Strong  on  p.  549,  550  with  the  passages  which  he  has 
(juoted  to  support  them,  for  examples  of  rare  exegetical  violence 
in  the  interest  of  a  theory. 

The  next  disqualification  for  the  communion  is  "  heresy  " — 
which  again  is  treated  with  sole  reference  to  the  question  of 
baptism,  no  word  being  said  of  any  of  the  great  departures  from 
the  vital,  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Under 
the  head  of  "  heresy  "  this  exposition — and  this  only — is  given. 
'^  Since  psedobaptists  hold  and  propagate  false  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  church  and  its  ordinances — doctrine  which 
endangers  the  spirituality  of  the  church,  the  suflSciency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  lordship  of  Christ — we  cannot  properly 
admit  them  to  the  Liord's  supper.  To  admit  them  or  to  par- 
take with  them,  would  be  to  treat  falsehood  as  if  it  were  truth" 
(p.  549).  Now  observe  the  Scriptural  proof  that  psedobaptists 
ire  heretics.  Titus  lii.  10,  "  A  man  that  is  heretical,  after  a  first 
and  second  admonition  refuse  [better  "  shun,"  "  have  nothing 
to  do  with,"  in  the  way  of  fellowship,  as  all  interpreters  sub- 
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Btantially  agree].  If  this  refers  or  even  remotely  applies  to 
psddobaptists,  it  obviously  warrants  and  compels  that  om* 
Baptist  friends  should  not  only  withhold  communion  from 
them  but  deny  to  them  any  Christian  fellowship  whatever — 
shunning  them  wholly.  The  rest  of  the  verse  (which  Dr. 
Strong  omits)  would  show  this:  ^^ Knowing  that  such  a  one 
is  perverted  and  sinneth,  being  self-condemned."  No  one 
could  deny  that  if  the  first  half  of  the  verse  applies  to  psedo- 
baptists,  the  latter  half  must  also  apply  to  them.  Then  Dr. 
Strong  should  let  them  alone  ;  they  simply  ^'  sin  and  are  self- 
condemned." 

Need  we  say  how  utterly  false  is  the  meaning  which  Presi- 
dent Strong  has  attached  to  *'  heresy  "  here  ?    Heresy  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  a  mere  erroneous  opinion — an  imperfect 
view  of  truth.     It  is  a  violent  distortion  of  Christian  doctrine — 
a  "  taking  away"  from  the  essence  of  Christian  truth  such  as  de- 
stroys its  integrity  and  thwarts  its  power.     Heresies  are  classed 
(Gal.  V.  80)  with  gross  sins  of  life  in  the  catalogue  beginning : 
"  Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,"  etc.     A  heresy  is  not  a 
mere  error  of  opinion,  as  the  passage  Titus  ii.  10  clearly  shows. 
The  "heretical  man"   "sins,  being  self -condemned."     Even 
granting  that  psdobaptists  are  as  mistaken  in  their  views  of 
the  ordinances  as  Dr.  Strong  thinks  them,  they  are  not  "  here- 
tics."    Dr.  Strong's  accusation  is  not  true,  and  to  apply  to  them 
this  opprobrious  term  and  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  dis- 
tortions of  the  Christian  system  in  the  early  church,  is  a  gross 
discourtesy  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.     He 
does  not  call  a  man  a  "  heretic  "  for  rejecting  his  theory  of 
Adam's  "  natural  headship  "  which  he  thinks  so  important  and 
so  scriptural.     He  does  not  deny  one  the  communion  for  this. 
Most  of  the  clergymen  of  his  own  church  and  of  his  students 
also,  so  far  as  we  know,  reject  this  theory.     Yet,  according  to 
him,  they  who  do  so  are  wrong  in  a  great  doctrine  and  have  gone 
far  astray  in  Biblical  interpretation.     But  if  heresy  is  errone- 
ous opinion — incorrect  doctrine — why  is  not  one  a  heretic  as 
truly  as  the  other  ?    Dr.  Shedd,  our  author's  chief  teacher  in 
theology,  is  a  "  heretic  "  in  his  definition  because  he  is  a  psedo- 
baptist.     For  his  erroneous  interpretations  on  the  question  of 
baptism  Dr.  Strong  would  not  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  with  him. 
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Bnt  many  a  man  who  rejects  doctrines  which  Dr.  Strong,  it 
would  seem,  mnst  consider  quite  as  vital,  he  woald  ^^fellow- 
ship" without  question. 

Another  point  has  escaped  Dr.  Strong's  notice.  The 
"heretics "of  which  Paul  speaks  were  in  the  church.  They 
were,  then,  on  his  own  showing,  vmrnerBed  persons.  Were 
they  not  Baptists  then  ?  They  could  not  have  been  psedobap- 
tistB  for  there  were  none  in  the  early  church.  It  is  amazing 
that  Dr.  Strong  could  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  his 
exegesis  completely  contradicts  his  own  theory  of  baptism. 
The  missile  which  he  seeks  to  hurl  at  his  brethren  recoils  upon 
himself, — or  would  do  so  if  it  really  had  any  force  at  all  be- 
hind it 

Bat  the  author  has  another  Scripture  to  prove  psedobaptists 
^'heretics:"  Acts  xx.  30.  [The  author  has  seen  fit  to  quote 
only  a  phrase  or  two  of  the  passage  and  we  give  it  entire 
(v7.  28^0)] :  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock, 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  Bishops,  to  feed  the 
church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 
1  know  that  after  my  departing  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in 
among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock  (here  Dr.  Strong  begins) ; 
and  from  among  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  per- 
verse things,  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after  them." 

K  the  author  really  supposed  this  passage  to  apply  to  his 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  brethren  (and  if  he  did  not,  its 
insertion  in  meaningless  and  discourteous)  he  must  be  ready  to 
conceive  of  them  as  fit  companions  of  the  "grievous  wolves  " 
who  come  into  the  flock  from  outside  and  whose  object  it  is 
by  speaking  perverse  (Thayer's  Lex. :  corrupt,  wicked)  things 
to  draw  Christian  disciples  away  from  their  Christian  faith  and 
life.  The  use  of  these  passages,  if  they  have  any  appropriate- 
ness in  a  connection  treating  solely  of  paedopaptists  as  heretics, 
oompek  this  attitude. 

We  might  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  spirit,  we 
might  declaim  against  such  exegetical  violence,  but  we  pass  that 
all  by  with  the  remark  that  with  such  use  of  Scripture  one  can 
prove  anything  from  the  Bible.  Of  the  application  of  the 
term  ^heretics"  to  us  who  do  not  and  cannot  see  the  question 
of  baptism  in  the  same  light  as  our  respected  Baptist  brethren, 
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and  especially  of  the  application  to  nB  of  the  Pauline  dennn- 
ciations  against  the  gross  offences  to  Christian  life  and  doctrine 
in  hie  time,  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  It  saddens  me 
more  than  it  provokes  me.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  this 
spirit  and  teaching  are  doomed  to  death  in  the  Baptist  church. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  Baptist  clergymen  and  laymen  on 
this  point  and  I  never  heard  one  avow  such  doctrine  as  this. 
I  have  heard  many — even  those  holding  restricted-communion 
views — repudiate  it,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  assured  by  a  promi- 
nent Baptist  clergyman  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Strong's 
book,  that  his  view  is  iiot  a  representative  opinion. 

But  we  call  especial  attention  to  another  point ;  the  glaring 
inconsistency  of  admitting  "  heretics  "  to  any  Christian  fellow- 
ship whatever.  Dr.  Strong  would  invite  Presbyterians  to 
preach  in  his  pulpit ;  he  would  associate  cordially,  I  suppose, 
with  them  in  all  Christian  and  church  fellowship,  excepting 
only  the  "  sign  of  this  fellowship  " — the,  communion.  But  that 
which  Paul  counsels  is  to  have  no  fellowship  at  all  with  here- 
tics, and  Dr.  Strong  has  taken  special  pains  to  define  p«do- 
baptists  as  such,  even  omitting  all  allusion  to  any  others  or  any 
other  sorts  of  heretics  and  has  shown  that  these  Pauline  pas- 
sages apply  to  them.  If  he  does  not,  then,  on  his  own  defini- 
tion, withdraw  all  Christian  fellowship  from  psedobaptists  he 
must  either  violate  Paul's  injunctions  or  his  own  theory.  This 
would  not  be  so  manifest  if  he  had  not  taken  such  care  to 
single  out  mistaken  opinions  regardmg  baptism  as  heresy. 
There  is  not  a  syllable  against  communing  with  TJnitarianB  or 
Universalists  provided  they  had  been  immersed.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Strong  would  consider  an  erroneous  opinion  touching  the  per- 
son of  Christ  or  eternal  punishment  as  covered  by  the  term 
"  heresy,"  though  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  single 
out  for  condenmation  any  false  opinions  except  such  as  relate 
to  baptism.  Correct  opinion  on  this  point  is  made  the  criterion 
which  decides  whether  men  are  to  be  classed  as  belonging  to 
" scripturally  constituted  churches"  or  among  "busy-bodies" 
and  "  grievous  wolves  not  sparing  the  flock."  The  author  is 
here  involved  in  a  tangle  of  absurdities.  He  must  either  carry 
out  his  high  church  theory  to  its  logical  consequence  and  with- 
draw wholly  from  the  disorderly,  or  surrender  his  theory.     He 
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niQgt  either  abandon  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy  correct  opinions 
touching  baptism  or  admit  to  full  chnrch  fellowship  all  who 
follill  the  prime  condition  of  immersion  rejfardless  of  their 
opinions  on  any  or  all  other  Christian  doctrinea  How  such 
a  mass  of  inconsistencies  can  dwell  together  in  the  same  mind 
is  a  psychological  problem. 

But  we  came  near  forgetting :  Peedobaptists  are  also  "  schis- 
matics." A  final  disqualification  for  communion  is  "  Schism — 
since  psedobaptists  "  (here  also  no  allusion  to  any  other  schis- 
matics), "by  their  teaching  and  practice  draw  many  away  from 
scripturally  constituted  churches, — thus  dividing  true  believers 
from  each  other  and  weakening  the  bodies  organized  after  the 
model  of  the  New  Testament, — ^it  is  imperative  upon  us  to 
separate  ourselves  from  them,  so  far  as  regards  that  communion 
at  the  Lord's  table  which  is  the  sign  of  church  fellowship " 
(p.  550).  Bat  why  "  so  far  "  only  and  not  farther  ?  Will  you 
separate  from  schismatics  who  "  draw  many  away  "  only  in  the 
''sign  of  church  fellowship"  and  not  in  church  fellowship 
iteeU  ?  But  the  scriptural  proof  that  psedobaptists  are  schis- 
matics: Rom.  xvi  17,  "Now  I  beseach  you,  brethren,  mark 
them  which  are  causing  divisions  and  occasions  of  stumbling, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  learned ;  and  turn  away  from 
them."  [Here  Dr.  Strong  stops,  but  why  not  go  on  with  the 
qnotation  and  complete  the  picture  of  these  scismatics.  The 
apostle  continues :]  "  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord 
Christ,  but  their  own  belly;  and  by  their  smooth  and  fair 
speech  they  beguile  the  hearts  of  the  innocent."  Then  the 
apostle  rejoices  at  the  Romans'  obedience  (v.  19),  and  adds 
/v.  20)  "  And  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your 
heel  shortly."  In  fairness  to  his  own  theory  and  especially  to 
the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Strong  ought  to  have  given  his  quotations 
in  their  full  context ;  instead  he  has  applied  to  psedobaptists  a 
few  garbled  phrases,  carefully  omitting  the  more  offensive 
words.  Could  anything  show  more  conclusively  that  he  has 
not  the  courage  either  of  his  own  theory  or  his  exegesis  ?  In 
the  use  of  IL  Thess.  iii.  11  and  14,  he  has  omitted  verses  12 
and  13,  so  ridiculous  would  they  make  his  application  of  the 
language  concerning  "disorderly  persons"  in  that  place,  to 
pcdobaptists.    Here  is  what  it  would   be:  verse  12,  "Now 
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them  that  are  such  (that  is,  "  disorderly  " — applied  here  to 
psedobaptists),  we  command  and  exhort  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread-" 
If  the  11th  verse  is  appropriate  as  showing  that  Baptists  Bhonld 
withdraw  from  psedobaptists,  the  12th  is  as  appropriate  as 
showing  that  we  should  be  exhorted  by  them  to  **  eat  our  own 
bread."  Such  "interpretation"  condemns  itself.  Dogmatic 
theology  in  earlier  ages  treated  the  Bible  as  a  body  of  proof- 
texts  to  support  a  system.  Happily  the  old  method  of  garb- 
ling a  few  words  here  and  a  few  there  and  twisting  them 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  matter  which  the  Scriptures  have  in 
hand,  to  support  a  theory,  is  now  rare  among  candid  and 
scholarly  theologians. 

We  have  given  larger  place  already  to  these  opinions  touching 
the  communion  than  their  inherent  importance  demands.  We 
believe  them  to  represent  a  decaying  theory,  and  above  all  a 
vanishing  spirit.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  what 
is  still  held  and  taught  in  some  placea  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  attempts  of  our  Baptist  brethren  to 
work  out  some  consistent  theory  and  practice  which  shall 
conform  to  conscientious  convictions  (and  as  to  the  mode  of 
early  baptism,  correct  position)  respecting  baptism,  and  to  their 
friendly  and  fraternal  spirit  toward  their  fellow  Christianfi. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  that  question  I  have 
no  fear  that  Dr.  Strong's  view  will  ever  prevail.  I  candidly 
believe  from  long  acquaintance  with  Baptists  that  nine  tenths 
of  intelligent  Baptist  laymen  would  repudiate  it  utterly.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  make  the  theological  students  who  are 
growing  up  in  this  generation  accept  that  theory.  I  know 
more  than  a  few  who  have  revolted  against  it  Its  ultimate 
effect  can  only  be  to  produce  a  reaction  in  many  minds  which 
will  drive  men  of  generous  views  of  Christian  truth  out  of 
the  denomination. 

I  have  spoken  with  great  plainness  in  this  review,  bnt 
with  no  malice.  It  is  principles,  not  men,  that  I  attack. 
The  author  of  the  volume  under  review  is  honored  and  beloved 
by  all  who  know  him  of  all  churches,  and  his  cordial  Christian 
fellowship  with  all  who  love  and  serve  Christ  contrasts  sharply 
with  his  theoretic  opinions  touching  church  fellowship.      I 
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win  jield  to  none  in  my  respect  for  the  great  Baptist  body  of 
churches  whose  heart  will  never  permit  it  to  follow  to  its  con- 
sequences such  an  a  priori  theory  as  Dr.  Strong's.  I  know 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  this  great  church  is  as  far  from  regard- 
ing or  treating  their  Christian  brethren  of  every  orthodox 
church  as  heretics  or  schismatics  as  is  the  case  with  any  body  of 
Christians.  It  is  only  some  theorist  of  the  study  who  could 
spin  out  such  a  scheme  of  thought  as  we  have  examined.  It 
belongs  to  the  theological  text-book,  not  to  Christian  life, 
thought  or  practice.  A  pretty  pass  the  Christian  world  has 
come  to  if  all  but  Baptists  are  heretics.  This  is  the  fable  of 
the  Scotchwoman  who  felt  that  in  justice  all  the  members  of 
her  church  should  be  excluded  except  herself  and  her  man 
John.  Some  days  after  she  sorrowfully  informed  John  that 
his  name  would,  in  strict  fairness,  have  to  go  with  the  rest. 
Sach  doctrine  as  this  has  no  place  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  drive  back  the  river-currents  as  to 
make  it  prevail.  It  represents  the  "Zeitgeist"  of  a  former  age. 
There  is  too  much  Christian  life  and  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  world  to  make  any  such  theory  effective,  whatever  a  sup- 
posed "  logic  "  may  say.  I  remember  that  my  earliest  ambi- 
tion for  advanced  study  was  to  pursue  "  logic"  which,  I  was 
repeatedly  assured  in  the  standard  Baptist  newspaper,  would 
enable  me  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  close  communion. 
There  are  some  things  that  are  mightier  than  logic,  particu- 
krly  when  starting  from  unwarranted  presuppositions ; —  one 
of  them  is  the  Christian  life.  The  Christian  consciousness  is  a 
mighty  fact  and  as  Christianity  works  out  its  spirit  in  human 
hearts  and  lives,  all  theories  will  fall  before  it  which  make  the 
"communion  of  saints"  depend  upon  any  rite,  however  signifi- 
cant or  useful,  or  upon  any  mere  opinion  concerning  its  observ- 
ance. The  Kingdom  of  God  is  too  spiritual  and  too  glorious 
a  thing  to  have  its  entrance  and  fellowships  conditioned  upon 
or  limited  by  teste  which  the  King  does  not  impose  in  receiv- 
ing men  into  his  communion  and  friendship. 

Geoboe  B.  Stevens. 
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Abticle  III.— the  labor  MOVEMENT. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  America.    By  Richabd  T.  IJfiY,  PL  D. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  the  labor  movement  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  It  comprises  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  movement  in  this  country,  with  a  sketch  of 
each  organization  that  has  appeared  in  connection  with  it, 
beginning  with  the  Shaker  communities  in  1874  and  including 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  Socialistic  associations  of  the  present 
day.  The  doctrines  and  aims  of  each  are  explained  and  dis- 
cussed. We  think  that  the  author's  avowed  sympathy  with 
the  laboring  classes  in  these  organized  efforts  to  better  their 
condition,  while  it  is  none  too  strong,  has  somewhat  obscured 
his  vision  or  at  least  restrained  his  pen  as  to  many  objectionable 
methods  and  acts  by  which  their  progress  has  been  marked. 
A  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  America  which  contains 
no  allusion  to  any  of  the  great  strikes  which  have  within  the 
past  few  years  again  and  again  agitated  the  country,  paralyzed 
business,  caused  large  destruction  of  life,  and  losses  amounting 
to  untold  millions  of  dollars,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  complete. 
But  on  the  whole  the  book  is  written  in  a  candid  and  reasonable 
spirit,  and  it  is  certainly  characterized  by  careful  work,  thought- 
ful study,  and  a  readable  style. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  laboring  classes  are  very  unrea- 
sonable to  select  the  present  time  for  agitation  and  strikes  when 
wages  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption than  ever  before ;  and  in  their  arraignment  of  capital 
for  oppression  and  greed  when  there  has  never  been  a  period 
in  our  history  in  which  it  was  so  diffused  among  the  masses, 
nor  when  its  profits  from  business  and  investments  were  rela- 
tively so  small.  But  in  fact  the  labor  agitation  of  to-day  in 
America  is  of  no  recent  origin.  It  is  but  the  continuation 
of  a  movement  which  began  with  the  present  century  and  has 
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progreaBed,  especially  since  1825,  without  interruption.  Passing 
bj  the  Shaker  and  other  communistic  societies  which  were 
identified  with  some  peculiar  tenet  of  religion  or  morals,  organ- 
izations in  the  nature  of  trades'  unions  began  to  appear  as  early 
as  1803.  About  the  year  1825  came  journals  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  so-called  "  demands  of 
labor"  were  soon  formulated.  From  this  time  until  1835,  labor 
organizations  rapidly  grew  in  numbers,  activity,  and  influence. 
Conventions  were  held,  political  parties  were  affected,  labor 
tickets  appeared  in  the  field,  labor  candidates  were  elected  to 
state  legislatures,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  (in  1835)  to  Con- 
gress. From  this  period  until  1850  there  was  somewhat  less 
activity  of  labor  circles  in  the  political  field,  yet  the  movement 
was  making  steady  advancement  through  the  formation  of 
trades'  unions  and  the  circulation  of  labor  literature. 

The  principal  demands  of  the  labor  agitators  during  this  era 
related  to  a  ten-hour  law,  the  abolition  of  banks  and  paper 
money,  the  restriction  of  child  labor  in  factories,  freedom  of 
the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  homestead  inviolability,  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  free  education  by  the  state, 
etc  Dr.  Ely  justly  remarks  with  respect  to  these  demands 
that  many  of  them  have  since  been  conceded,  and  that  "  what 
one  generation  considered  dangerous  and  even  revolutionary,  a 
later  has  learned  to  look  upon  as  just  and  natural,"  while  ''  con- 
cessions have  resulted  in  benefit  to  all  classes." 

The  decade  preceding  1860  was  fruitful  of  trades'  unions, 
but  a  greater  agitation  directly  bearing  on  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  labor  was  then  absorbing  the  thoughts  and  appealing 
to  the  conscience  of  the  nation.     The  civil  war  was  largely  an 
outgrowth  of  the  principles  which  the  consideration  of  labor 
questions  had  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  states,  of  all  political  parties.     At  no  previous  period 
of  our  history  was  the  popular  mind  so  fully  instructed  and 
aroused  to  the  conviction  that  slavery  and  free  labor  could  not 
coexist  in  the  same  country  without  the  degradation  of  the  free 
laboring  classes  ;  that  such  degradation  would  be  destructive  of 
the  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  that  no  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  would  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  its 
prevention.      In   that  conviction  employers  and  employees, 
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capitalifitB  and  wage  workers  alike  fought  and  fell  aide  by  side, 
and  the  beneficial  influence  of  that  conflict  on  the  labor  qnee- 
tion  at  large,  and  on  the  status  and  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes  cannot  be  overestimated.  Dr.  Ely  has  not  dwelt  bo 
fully  on  this  subject  as  we  should  have  expected,  but  has  passed 
it  by  with  brief  allusion  to  mention  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  labor  movement  which  attended  and  immediately 
followed  the  war.  These  were  the  great  and  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  money  capital  in  the  hands  of  corporations  and  others 
for  industrial  and  other  purposes ;  the  influx  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, especially  from  Grermany  and  other  European  countries, 
where  advanced  socialistic  ideas  had  become  prevalent ;  the  over- 
stimulated  prosperity  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
war ;  and  the  subsequent  long  continued  depression  in  business, 
with  consequent  reductions  in  wages,  and  diminishing  market 
for  labor.  From  these  and  other  causes  combined  there  resulted 
from  1867  to  1883  and  later,  an  unprecedented  agitation  in 
labor  circles,  with  an  abundant  crop  of  writers  and  har- 
anguers  charging  aH  adversities  to  the  malign  operations  of 
corporations  and  capital.  National  and  international  trades' 
unions  were  formed  and  innumerable  labor  journals  were 
started  in  different  languages.  Some  of  these  organizations 
rapidly  attained  to  great  dimensions  and  power,  only  to  decline 
as  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.  Among  these  were  the 
Enights  of  St.  Crispin,  composed  of  workmen  in  shoe  manu- 
factories which  for  some  years  dictated  terms  in  that  branch  of 
business  and  brought  about  the  celebrated  North  Adams 
experiment  with  Chinese  labor.  The  Grangers  or  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  in  1875  numbered  over  760,000  members,  and  prac- 
tically controlled  legislation  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  It 
has  now  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  politics,  but  still 
survives  in  a  vigorous  organization  throughout  the  country, 
whose  branches  are  apparently  interesting  themselves  chiefly  in 
social  and  intellectual  culture  and  are  achieving  in  these  direc- 
tions a  most  honorable  and  beneflcent  work. 

The  most  prominent  and  extended  of  these  recent  labor 
organizations  is  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1869  on  the  plan  of  combining  all 
labor  organizations,  trades'  unions,  and  unorganized  workmen 
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into  a  common  afieociation  ^'  for  mataal  protection,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  indnstrial  and  social  education  among  the  masses,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  beneficent  pablic  and  private  reforms." 
Women  are  admitted  to  membership  and  there  is  no  exclusion 
on  aceonnt  of  color;  the  freedmen  of  the  South  are  said  to 
have  very  generally  united  with  the  order.  Their  "preamble  " 
or  declaration  of  principles  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and 
even  for  an  abstract  of  it.  Its  leading  demands  are,  or  rather 
were  at  its  inception :  The  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor 
statistics;  no  more  grants  of  public  lands  except  to  actual 
settlers;  better  administration  of  the  laws;  compulsory  pro- 
tection to  employees  in  factories  by  proper  safeguards ;  weekly 
payments  to  laborers  ;  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in 
pablic  works ;  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  factories ;  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax ;  no  more  national  banks  and  a  greenback 
enrrency ;  no  more  national  debts  or  government  bonds,  but  legal 
tender  paper  money  in  their  place ;  prohibition  of  contracts 
for  foreign  laborers ;  post-o£Sce  savings  banks ;  government 
ownership  and  control  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  rail- 
roads, and  no  more  corporations  for  "  construction  or  operation 
of  any  means  of  transporting  intelligence,  passengers  or 
freight f  cooperative  associations  for  industrial  purposes; 
equal  wages  for  both  sexes ;  an  eight-hour  limit  for  daily 
labor;  arbitration  of  all  differences  between  employers  and 
employees. 

From  the  various  organizations  whose  declared  object  is  the 
elevation  and  protection  of  the  laboring  classes  by  means  con- 
sistent with  law  and  social  order  are  to  be  distinguished  the  So- 
cialistic  or  so-called  International  associations,  largely  composed 
of  recently  imported  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  professed  and 
professional  Anarchists  and  Nihilists,  who  teach  more  or  less 
openly  the  doctrine  that  property  is  theft,  and  that  the  thieves 
most  be  exterminated.  Dr.  Ely  gives  much  space  to  these  mis- 
called ^' labor  associations"  and  clearly  describes  their  infamous 
doctrines  and  methods.  Wide  as  is  the  difference,  however, 
between  the  views  and  purposes  of  these  miscreants  and  those  of 
the  sabstantial,  thoughtful,  and  law-abiding  American  working- 
men  who  largely  compose  the  real  labor  associations  of  this 
eonntry,  Dr.  Ely  correctly  points  out  that  in  many  fundamental 
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points  their  theory  of  political  and  social  reforms  is  the  same  or 
very  similar,  and  that  the  platform  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is 
bsBed  on  genuine  socialism.     Certain  it  is  that  all  indulge  alike 
in  loose   and   reckless  declamation    against   ^^the   capitalistic 
classes,"  "  the  ruling  classes,"  corporations,  and  "  monopolies." 
We  regret  that  Dr.  Ely,  amid  the  other  information  contained 
in  his  book,  has  not  given  us  some  clue  by  which  we  may 
ascertain  definitely  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  these  terms 
of  reproach  and  dread.     We  think  also  that  some  particular 
specifications  should  have  been  furnished  of  the  precise  crimes 
which  these  conspirators,  or  the  worst  of  them,  have  committed 
against  society,  or  at  least  the  particulars  in  which  they  have 
impaired  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.     That  the  great 
majority  of  the  wage-workers  in  this  country  are  actually  "  cap- 
italists," and  that  the  laboring  men  constitute  its  real  ruling  class, 
are  beyond  dispute.     Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  more  indebted  to  the  great 
corporations  and  so-called  "  monopolies  "  for  the  facilitation  of 
intercourse,   for  increasing  the  demand  for  labor,  for  raising 
the  rates  of  wages,  and  for  improvements  in  their  conditions 
of  life,  than  to  any  other  special  agencies  that  could  be  named. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  great  railroads,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  corporations  which  are  singled  out  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  as  objects  for  govermental  destruction.     If 
in  their  rapid  growth  and  widening  range  of  action  they  have 
overpassed  in  any  of  their  methods  the  existing  limitations  of 
public  policy,  or  if  they   require  for  any  reasons  new   le^al 
restriction,  the  simple  and  easy  remedy  is  to  enact  such  laws 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  then  enforce  them. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ely  that  there  is  any  real  diflSculty 
in  properly  controlling  corporations  by  means  of  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  courts.     On  the  contrary  the  sympathies  of  both 
these  agencies  are  notoriously  against  them  in  controversies 
with  the  public ;  and  legislatures  especially,  are  only  too  ready 
to  adopt  restraining  measures  at  every  opportunity.     In  fact, 
the  principal  trouble  has  arisen  from  this  very  circumstance 
The  laws  framed  have  been  too  often  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able, like  so  much  of  the  Granger  legislation  which  was  readily 
obtained,  but  which  Dr.  Ely  acknowledges  was  "  unfortunately 
based  on  wrong  principles  and  could  not  succeed."    But  of  all 
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conceivable  remedies  for  the  alleged  oppression  of  overgrown 
corporations  and  monopolies,  the  most  chimerical  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  classes  is  that  which  proposes  to  supplant 
them  bj  that  most  gigantic,  most  arbitrary,  and  least  controlla- 
ble of  all  organizations  in  the  management  of  business  affairs, 
the  Government  When  that  agency,  as  demanded  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  shall  have  purchased  and  occupied  "  all  tele- 
graphs, telephones  and  railroads,^'  and  when  "  no  corporation 
shall  be  chartered  or  licensed  to  construct  or  operate  any  means 
of  transporting  intelligence,  passengers  or  freight,"  so  that  all 
individual  enterprises  in  that  line  will  have  been  crushed  out 
by  governmental  competition,  and  practically  every  steamship, 
steamboat,  and  express  line  in  the  country,  every  stage  coach, 
hack,  cab,  and  public  wheelbarrow,  shall  be  owned  and  operated 
bv  one  great  intangible,  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  power,  then 
indeed  the  public  and  especially  the  working  classes,  will  find 
out  to  their  cost  what  is  really  meant  by  a  monopoly.  Its  little 
finger  will  be  thicker  than  its  predecessors'  loins,  and  if  they 
chastised  with  whips,  it  wiU  chastise  with  scorpions. 

It  is  worth  noticing  also  in  connection  with  these  crimina- 
tions of  " corporations"  and  "  monopolies"  that  the  very  fea- 
tures and  methods  for  which  they  are  most  denounced  by  the 
labor  organizations,  are  reproduced  by  these  organizations  them- 
selves in  their  worst  and  most  aggravated  forms.  What  great 
corporation  is  there  for  instance  so  widely  extended,  so  compact 
in  organization,  and  so  powerful  in  the  number  of  its  members  as 
the  Knights  of  Labor  %  What  one  is  there,  or  what  combina- 
tion of  them,  that  collects  or  expends  larger  sums  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  its  opponents  to  submission,  or  which 
u«e8  the  boycott  and  other  forms  of  persecution,  legal  and  illegal, 
eo  freely  to  ruin  their  business  ?  What  body  of  capitalists  is 
banded  together  as  that  is,  avowedly  for  political  action  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  class;  or  makes  use  so  openly  and 
actively  of  its  influence  to  control  caucuses,  to  carry  elections, 
and  to  manage  legislatures?  What  "monopoly"  was  ever 
orfiranized  upon  the  basis  of  such  complete  autocracy,  such 
despotic  power  in  the  head,  such  blind  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience in  the  members ;  which  formed  its  plans  with  greater 
Kcrecy,  suppressed  all  local  or  personal  independence  within  its 
nmks  more  sternly,  or  punislied  more  implacably  all  working- 
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men  who  declined  to  sabmit  absolutely  to  its  mandates  f  We 
think  it  wonld  be  difficolt  to  find  in  the  whole  history  of  cor- 
porations, at  least  in  this  country,  cases  in  which  public  and 
private  rights  and  interests  have  been  more  flagrantly  disre- 
garded and  more  ruthlessly  sacrificed  than  in  the  strikes  without 
previous  warning  of  the  telegraph  operators  in  1880  and  of  the 
locomotive  engineers  in  1878,  and  in  the  great  Pittsburgh  strikes 
and  riots  of  1877.  And  yet  to  the  first  two  of  these  Dr,  Ely 
makes  no  reference  whatever  and  to  the  last  only  a  faint  and 
casual  allusion. 

We  make  these  remarks,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  recrim- 
mination,  but  simply  as' a  reminder  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  controversy  as  to  most  others,  and  that  capital  and  employers 
as  well  as  the  laboring  classes  have  grievances  to  endure  and 
oppressions  to  complain  of.  The  reminder  seems  the  more 
appropriate  as  Dr.  Ely's  book  presents  only  the  laborer's  side 
and  represents  him  for  the  most  part  as  the  weaker  and  more 
fair-minded  party  engaged  in  an  unequal,  but  honorable  con- 
test for  no  more  than  his  reasonable  rights.  Truth  compels  us 
to  say  that  in  many  recent  phases  of  this  struggle  the  labor 
organizations  by  their  arbitrary  and  unjust  demands,  and  by 
their  violence  in  enforcing  them,  have  indicated  a  sense  of 
power  little  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  a  weak  and  helpless 
position.  It  is  the  wolf  Capital  which  stands  at  bay  before  the 
lamb  Labor,  and  pleads  its  cause  with  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness.*  We  have  never  seen  in  any  labor 
platform  among  its  demands  that  labor  should  share  in  the 
profits  of  production,  a  single  suggestion  that  it  should  also 

*  As  an  iUustration  take  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  reply  of  the 
Knit  Goods  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Cohoes  and  Waterford,  to 
Knights  of  Labor  strikers,  November,  1886.  **  We  do  not  wish  in  fairing 
or  discharging  help  to  discriminate  against  any  person  on  account  of 
his  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  a  labor  organization,  and  we  demand 
that  no  discrimination  shaU  be  be  made  against  any  of  our  number.  *  * 
The  only  real  difficulty  is  in  a  claim  that  the  officers  of  labor  organiza- 
tions have  the  right  to  judge  or  investigate  whether  any  employer  may 
discharge  a  person  whom  he  no  longer  wishes  in  his  service.  *  *  This 
is  as  unjust  as  to  claim  that  any  one  hired  by  another  should  be  com- 
peUed  to  work  for  him  until  a  similar  committee  should  say  he  might 
quit.  This  is  simply  slavery.  The  manufacturers  have  no  wish  to  be 
unjust  or  to  trespass  on  a  single  right  of  those  whom  they  employ  and 
only  ask  to  be  treated  in  like  manner." 
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share  in  its  risks  or  losses.  More  than  one  case  has  recently 
occmred  in  which  employers  have  been  driven  into  bankruptcy 
by  the  exactions  of  their  workmen,  and  not  a  few  where  they 
have  been  forced  by  threats  of  pecuniary  ruin  to  the  humilia- 
tion and  injustice  of  discharging  faithful  employees  for  the 
offence  of  remaining  loyal  to  their  interests.  As  to  the  out- 
ran habitually  inflicted  by  trades'  union  members  upon  work- 
in^en  who  dare  to  remain  outside  of  their  organizations,  the 
subject  is  too  unpleasant  to  dwell  upon.  IN'othing  could  be 
better  adapted  to  alienate  the  sympathies  and  moral  support  of 
the  public  from  the  so-called  ^^  cause  of  labor  "  than  the  flagrant 
crimes  which  are  daily  perpetrated  in  its  name,  with  the 
apparent  countenance  of  its  leaders  and  authorized  representa- 
tives. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  censorious  remarks  to  a  brighter 
side  of  the  subject — Among  those  principles  embraced  in  the 
labor  platforms  which  must  command  the  approval  of  every 
reasonable  mind  we  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  one  or  two. 
It  reflects  great  honor  on  these  organizations  that  they  stand 
on  the  broad  ground  of  equal  rights  for  all  workers  without 
distinction  of  color  or  sex.  The  practical  slavery  which  char- 
aeterizes  certain  forms  of  female  labor  in  the  North,  and  the 
deprivation  of  their  political  rights  to  which  the  freedmen  are 
subjected  at  the  South,  are  social  crimes  which  justify  and  de- 
mand the  most  vigorous  appeals  to  the  honor  and  conscience  of 
the  nation.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  for  the  manly  way  in  which  they  maintained 
their  principles  on  the  color  question  at  Bichmond,  and  we 
believe  they  have  shown  a  similar  firmness  on  all  occasions 
with  respect  to  the  just  wages  of  women.  Even  the  persistent 
assertion  of  a  truth  is  a  long  step  toward  its  ultimate  triumph, 
and  should  the  labor  organizations  hold  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  degradation  of  any  class  of  laborers  is  the  common 
cause  of  all,  they  may  yet  acquire  a  glorious  name  in  American 
history.  As  another  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic,  they  may 
yet  achieve  the  second  great  victory  in  the  contest  of  labor 
emancipation. 

The  encouragement  of  cooperative  methods  in  industrial 
enterprises  is  another  principle  which  must  enlist  our  good 
wishes,  however  doubtful  we  may  be  of  its  general  success. 
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Dr.  Ely  gives  this  subject  full  and  careful  consideration,  with 
accounts  of  various  cooperative  enterprises,  and  while  admitting 
the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  concludes  that  ^^  it  is  well  to  en- 
courage every  attempt  of  working  people  and  others  to  cooper- 
ate. It  is  a  training,  a  sowing  of  seed,  and  even  now  under 
favorable  circumstances  cooperation  can  accomplish  much  good. 
We  must  not  turn  aside  from  small  economies  nor  must  we  be  so 
ready  as  heretofore  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. " 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  phases  of  the 
labor  movement  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Ely,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  great  educational  value  of  labor  organizations, 
especially  of  those  established  on  a  national  scale.  He  truly 
says :  '^  To-day  the  labor  organizations  of  America  are  playing  a 
role  in  the  history  of  civilization,  the  importance  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  for  they  are  among  the  foremost  of 
our  educational  agencies,  ranking  next  to  our  churches  and 
public  schools.  They  counteract  to  a  large  extent  the  evil  and 
stupefying  influences  of  the  division  of  labor  in  our  modem 
system;  finally  they  reach  and  elevate  large  classes  morally 
and  spiritually  who  can  be  moved  in  no  other  manner."  We 
may  add  that  associations  extended  over  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try are  less  dangerous  to  social  order  and  public  safety  than 
smaller  ones.  Their  members  feel  a  larger  responsibility, — 
they  are  affected  by  a  wider  variety  and  a  steadier  balance 
of  interests ;  secresy  and  hasty  action  are  less  practicable ;  and 
their  long  duration  is  not  to  be  expected.  Their  size  is  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness.  Like  great  volunteer  armies  they  are 
unwieldy, — difficult  to  control, — prone  to  disorganize.  Already 
the  signs  of  disruption  are  manifest  in  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  Insubordination  within  and  opposition  from  with- 
out are  rapidly  wearing  it  away.  New  combinations  are  in 
the  field  as  its  rivals,  and  some  other  organization  or  confeder- 
ation will  probably  soon  be  its  successor.  This  too  will  have  its 
day  and  disappear  and  will  be  followed  by  others.  But 
through  all  mutations  of  form  and  by  all  varieties  of  method 
the  labor  movement  will  go  on  until  the  question  what  social 
classes  owe  to  each  other,  receives  its  final  solution  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  that  simple  precept,  "whatsoever  ye  would 

that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them." 

Henbt  T.  Blakb. 
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Abticlb  IV.— is  theology  SCIENTIFIC? 

We  may  eliminate  from  our  enquiry,  for  the  present  at  least, 
that  department  of  theology  called  "Natural."  For  critics 
like  Matthew  Arnold  it  is  only  "  the  poor  old  (lead  horses  of 
so«alIed  natural  theology  with  their  galvanic  movements." 
(God  and  the  Bible.)  For  scientific  opponents  of  traditional 
religious  belief  like  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion^  it  is 
a  branch  of  Metaphysics,  "  the  true  and  noble  faith  which  is 
the  child  of  reason,"  not  sharing  indeed  the  exactitude  and 
precision  of  the  applied  sciences,  but  well  worthy  the  name  of 
a  "  science  of  principles,"  the  investigation  of  that  "  stream  of 
tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfill  the  law  of  their  being." 
For  the  general  public,  who  do  not  hold  particularly  dear  the 
arguments  from  design  and  intuition  or  the  ontological  proof 
of  the  being  of  God,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference 
whether  the  method  thereof  be  scientific  or  unscientific.  There 
may  be  therefore  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  vaJ/vbe  of  nat- 
ural theology  but  its  claim  to  the  title  of  a  science,  especially 
in  view  of  its  close  relationship  to  the  admitted  science  of  phil- 
osophy, is  not  yet  a  subject  of  dispute. 

With  the  second  part  of  theology,  called  revealed,  or  doctri- 
nal, or  dogmatics,  the  case  is  different.  It  is  a  matter  of  fully 
appreciated  and  vital  interest  to  the  religious  and  general  pub- 
lic, whether  or  no  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christianity  as 
DOW  generally  understood  are  scientific.  If  the  ontological  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  God  is  shown  to  be  fallacious  they  will 
not  be  greatly  distressed,  but  if  the  method  by  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Bevelation,  Inspiration,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
Atonement,  etc.,  were  reached  and  are  upheld,  iaj)roved  "  un- 
K-ientific,''  the  ears  of  all  Christendom  will  tingle.  There  will 
^  great  searchings  of  heart  among  the  theologians,  and  per- 
haps more  or  less  of  triumphant  "  I  told  you  so "  from  Pro- 
feeeor  Clifford  on  the  one  fiank  and  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 
other. 

Why  should  the  Christian  world  be  so  agitated,  do  you  ask, 
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when  Christian  dogma  is  merely  shown  to  be  "  unscientific  ?" 
Because  ^' unscientific "  in  such  connection  is  to-day  jnstly 
synonymous  with  urUrustworthy.     The  honor   and  glory  of 
modem  science  is  its  supreme  devotion  to  truth.     It  is  this 
which  makes  it  imperishable.     Take  any  one  of  the  sciences 
and  it  will  be  found  steadfastly  to  refuse  to  identify  itself  with 
anything  short  of  tfie  truth  on  its  own  particular  subject,  and 
though  it  is  the  commonest  popular  error  in  the  world  to  con- 
found the  science  with  some  mere  stage  or  attitude  in  its  ad- 
vance toward  the  absolutely  verifiable,  every  scientist  refuses 
to  compromise  his  mistress  by  allowing  her  to  stand  in  any 
position  but  the  highest.     Thus  the  science  of  chemistry  a 
century  ago  was  colored  and  dominated  throughout  by  the 
theory  of  phlogiston,  so  eminent  a  discoverer  as  Priestley,  cling- 
ing to  it  to  the  last ;  but  even  he  would  undoubtedly  have  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  only  theory,  and  that  so  far  from  constitut- 
ing the  science,  the  accepted  conception  of  that  day  was  only  a 
phase  in  its  development.     "  How  could  a  mistaken  theory 
serve  in  the  development  of  a  science  claiming  to  be  the  abso- 
lute truth  ?"     Very  easily ;  the  line  which  divided  the  phe- 
nomena, actual  facts  of  real  occurrence,  from  the  theory  which 
was  supposed  to   exhibit  their  true  significance,   was  never 
suffered  to  become  faint.     The  facts  were  stated  as  facts,  the 
theory  as  a  mode  of  interpreting  them  more  or  less  completely 
or  perfectly.     Eager  theories  pushed  forward  by  ardent  devo- 
tees into  a  position  of  authority  reserved  for  demonstrated 
truth  were  promptly  reminded  of  their  true  position  and  sig-  . 
nificance;   for  the  scientists  knew  that  the  good  name  and 
authority  of   the  science   depended  on  it.     Hence  even  the 
destruction  of  a  very  generally  accepted  theory  never  com- 
promised the  science,  it  left  its  facts  behind,  increased  now 
perhaps  by  the  discovery  of  further  ones,  the  theory  itself 
giving  way  to  a  new  and  larger  interpretation  of  them.     Still 
more  cautious  are  the  true  scientists  of  to-day  in  respect   to 
authoritative  declarations.    A  hypothesis  even  so  well  attested  as 
the  nebular  hypothesis  is  only  theory.     The  science  refuses  to 
give  it  more  than  its  exact  due  of  authority,  viz :  the  balance 
of  evidence  in  its  favor  over  that  against  it     Nay,  when  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  certainty  is  raised,  scientists  are  not 
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ntifified  with  the  predfiion  of  their  Btatements  till  they  have 
introduced  the  mathematical  law  of  probabilities,  have  drawn 
the  curve  which  represents  all  degrees  of  certainty  between 
what  we  call  absolute  mathematical  certainty,  and  absolnte  im- 
possibility, have  located  in  its  own  spot  each  proposition  accord- 
ing to  its  degree  of  evidence  and  have  told  ns  just  how  many 
thousand  or  million  chances  there  are  to  one  of  this  theory  or 
that  being  true.  This  latter  test  is  of  coarse  inapplicable  in 
some  of  the  sciences,  but  its  rigid  application  in  the  empirical 
and  mathematical  is  a  good  example  of  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  truth  which  characterizes  all ;  for  the  precision,  accuracy, 
and  trustworthiness  which  in  the  popular  mind  are  now  insep- 
arable from  the  name  science  are  ideas  derived  mainly  from  the 
achievements  of  these  branches. 

This  trait  constitutes  a  guarantee  of  immortality.     Astrology 
and  alchemy  could  die  because  they  were  inseparable  from 
certain   theories.     Astronomy   and  chemistry  cannot,  though 
even  the  law  of  gravitation  be  disproved  and  the  atomic  theory 
exploded.     It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  careful  dis- 
tinction  between  the  science  and  its  theories,  absolute  and 
relative  truth,  was  learned  in  part  from  the  mistakes  of  theo- 
logical opponents.     Another  marked  and  growing  characteristic 
of  modem  science  which  makes  its  name  august  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  its  supreme  devotion  to  truth,  is  an  entire  impartiality 
in  judgment,  a  complete  subordination  of  theory  to  fact.    As 
hard  a  lesson  as  it  is  for  the  individual  man  to  learn  to  subordi- 
nate his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  so  hard  was  it  for  scien- 
tists to  learn  rigidly  to  exclude  the  will  from  the  sole  province 
of  the  intellect.     Pet  theories,  the  beloved  offspring  of  incom- 
plete knowledge,  must  be  driven  out  like  Ishmael  to  make  way 
for  the  child  of  the  free  woman,  i.  e.,  the  true  bearing  of  the 
facts  themselves,  the  offspring  of   absolute  truth.     Paternal 
tenderness  is  not  only  misplaced  but  suicidal.     Science  must 
act  out  the  justice  of  Brutus  toward  its  elder  sons.     One  need 
only  allude  in  illustration  to  Newton  who  laid  aside  for  years 
the  whole  vast  theory  of  gravitation  as  not  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  facts,  because,  although  its  grandeur,  beauty,  and  con- 
aisteney  could  not  but  appeal  to  his  marvellous  instinct  for 
sdentific  truth,  an  error  in  the  then  accepted  distance  of  the 
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moon  gave  a  result  slightly,  but  intractably,  different  from 
that  which  his  hypothesis  required.  All  honor  to  the  father  of 
modem  science  who  could  resist  such  a  temptation  to  '^  recon- 
cile "  results  in  such  minute  disagreement  The  salvation  of 
science  on  this  score  has  been  a  following  of  the  exhortation 
of  St  Paul  to  the  letter,  "  Prove  all  things,"  a  radical  liberal- 
ism, which  insists  not  only  on  toleration  for  investigation  of 
theories  new  and  old,  but  a  courting  and  coveting  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  all  things  to  the  test,  each  time  a  new  fact 
turns  up  or  a  new  theory  is  offered  to  shed  light  on  former 
beliefs.  It  is  not  merely  a  stalwart  faith  in  accepted  theories 
or  doctrines  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  renewed 
and  searching  investigation  down  to  bottom  facts,  not  merely 
the  confidence  of  having  a  good  case  for  his  theory  that  act- 
uates the  scientist  in  coveting  an  investigation  in  the  light  of 
new  facts,  not  merely  the  sure  hope  that  new  discoveries  will 
strengthen  and  confirm  his  interpretation  of  the  old ;  he  has 
beyond  and  above  all  these  a  deep-seated,  supreme  love  of  the 
truth  which  will  say  to  the  most  cherished  and  toil-worn  of 
his  theories,  I  want  none  of  you  unless  you  be  true  to  the 
facts.  Faith,  hope,  love,  are  his  cardinal  virtues,  but  love  is 
the  greatest  of  these. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  these  two  interrelated  character- 
istics of  science  to  show  the  reason  why  '^  unscientific "  in 
modem  thought  is  equivalent  to  untrustworthy.  To  show 
Doctrinal  Theology  thus  ^^  imscientific  "  would  be  fatal,  for  it 
is  nothing  or  far  worse  than  nothing  if  not  a  science.  To  be 
found  seriously  wanting  in  the  double  characteristic  of  modem 
science  above  mentioned,  would  require  a  revolution  of  the 
whole  system.  We  should  simply  be  reduced  to  the  primitive 
facts,  the  verified  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe,  of  per- 
sonal consciousness  and  of  testimony  past  and  present.  From 
these  it  would  become  necessary  to  reconstract  a  new  science 
of  theology  which  would  perhaps  ignore  the  distinction  of 
natural  and  revealed,  calling  what  is  natural  revelation,  as  it 
really  is,  and  what  is  revealed,  natural,  which  it  certainly  as 
much  deserves  to  be  called  as  ^'  supernatural."  This  however 
must  be  home  in  mind,  that  though  a  thousand  systems  of  doc- 
trinal theology  should  fall,  Christianity  is  imaffected  thereby. 
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The  Founder  of  ChriBtianity  has  made  it  as  necesBarily  im- 
mortal as,  trae  science  is,  for  His  system  He  simply  calls  Trath. 
'^  For  to  this  end  was  I  bom  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  trath."     All  that  can 
be  said  when  any  system  of  doctrine  goes  down  before  new 
light  is  what  the  Calvinistic  churches  say  of  reprobate  mem- 
bers.    They  did  not  fall  from  grace,  they  never  really  be- 
longed in  the  household.     Astronomy  will  be  unaffected  as  a 
science  if  the  nebular  hypothesis  goes  down,  because  astron- 
omers are  content  to  identify  the  science  itself  with  nothing 
short  of  the  truth.     Christianity  will  stand  unharmed  if  every 
doctrine  that  was  ever  framed  about  it  is  exploded  down  to  the 
bare  verifiable  historical  facts  of  what  took  place  in  Palestine 
aboat  A.  D.  30,  and  what  took  place  before  and  after,  because 
from  the  outset  Jesus  declined  to  identify  it  with  anything 
short  of  the  tnjdh.    Of   the  bare  facts,  of  the  observed  and 
verified  phenomena  in  the  fields  of  consciousness,  the  sensible 
universe,  and  testimony,  past  and  present, — it  being  allowed 
for  convenience  to  separate  this  latter  from  sense  perception — 
theology  is  the  rationale.    It  is  impossible  as  a  rational  creature 
to  accept  these  facts  to  any  purpose  without  systemizing  them 
in  accordance  with  the  categories  of  reason.     As  long  as  man 
is  rational,  as  the  theologians  say,  ^^  in  the  image  of  God,"  he 
cannot  believe  that  an  event  took  place  without  a  cause,  or 
that  two  contradictory  propositions  are  both  true.     As  Bishop 
Butler  says,   ^^Beason  ....  is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we 
have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning  anything,  even  revelation 
itsell"    A  science  of  theology  or  rationale  of  religious  phe- 
nomena in  the  fields  above  specified,  is  therefore  a  necessity, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exists  and  includes  as  one  of  its  depart- 
ments the  rationale  of  the  phenomena  of  sacred  Scripture. 
Upon  this  in  turn  is  based  the  department  of  doctrinal  theol- 
ogy or  the  science  of  Christian  doctrine.     This  latter  therefore 
i«  the  great  object  of  attack  in  modem  days  from  some  of  the 
champions  of  natural  science  and  from  literary  critics.     This 
rationale  of  the  direct  or  implied  statements  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture is  declared  to  be  not  only  unscientific  but  *'  pseudoHScien- 
tific,"  which  is  as  much  worse  as  a  quack  is  worse  than  an 
unskilled  attendant     The  attack  is  thus  concentrated  on  the 
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foundation  of  doctrinal  theology,  the  doctrine  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, becaase  this  forms  the  transition  between  the  compara- 
tively nndispated  ground  of  ruUural  theology  and  the  obnox- 
ious doctrinal  system.  To  be  scientific,  doctrinal  theology 
must  be  able  to  show  that  the  facts  on  which  it  founds  its 
reasoning  are  genuine  facte^  i.  e.,  it  is  required  to  verify  its 
data.  A  certain  portion  of  these  are  independently  verifiable, 
such  as  the  general  teaching  of  the  prophets,  the  ministry  and 
death  of  Christ,  the  work  of  Paul,  etc.,  in  broad  outline.  For 
the  verification  of  another  and  considerable  portion  of  its  data, 
especially  all  matters  of  detail,  doctrinal  theology  is  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture.  This 
serves  to  reinforce  the  authority  of  biblical  testimony.  It  is 
held  to  bring  a  great  part  of  it  up  to  the  standard  of  verified 
data.  The  battle  is  then  plainly  to  be  fought  out  on  this  field. 
If  the  result  should  be  a  complete  vindication  of  the  present 
and  former  doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture,  the  superstructure, 
the  system  of  evangelical  doctrinal  theology,  would  gain  a 
guarantee  title  to  the  main  body  of  its  teachings,  for  their 
deduction  from  the  point  where  the  doctrine  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture is  admitted,  is  probably  logical  enough  in  the  main.  If 
the  result  should  be  on  the  contrary  a  destruction  of  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture,  a  new  statement  of  the  value 
and  authority  of  its  testimony  would  have  to  be  formulated, 
and  then  according  to  an  already  mentioned  necessity  of  the 
human  mind  the  residuum  of  verifiable  facts  would  be  recon- 
structed into  a  new  system.  But  without  anticipating  possible 
consequences,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  we  set  out,  if  we  look  simply  at  the  con- 
test as  it  now  stands.  Doctrinal  theology  claims  to  be  scien- 
tific. Science,  as  defined  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  is  a  comple- 
ment of  cognitions,  having,  in  point  of  form,  the  character  of 
logical  perfection,  and,  in  point  of  matter,  the  character  of  real 
truth. 

We  have  seen  further  that  the  indispensable  characteristic  of 
a  science  is  supreme  devotion  to  the  truth,  manifesting  itself 
among  other  ways  in  the  refusal  to  overestimate  the  degree  of 
probability  in  favor  of  any  theory.  In  other  words  a  system 
of    thought  may  be    considered  unscientific  which  presents 
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theories  as  demonstrated,  when  only  probable,  authoritative 
and  obligatory,  when  really  dependent  upon  data  not  perfectly 
verified.     It  may  be  said  that  doctrines  are  not  theories,  but 
theories  are  taken  here  to  mean  the  sum  total  of  observed  phe- 
nomena bearing  on  a  given  subject,  arranged  according  to  the 
neoessaiy  categories  of  thought.     If  doctrines  are  not  theories, 
then  doctrinal  theology  is  not  a  science,  because  it  either  does 
not  rest  upon  facts,  or  else  rests  upon  facts  arranged  otherwise 
than  in  logical  order.     But  any  doctrinal  theology  not  entirely 
suicidal  claims  to  rest  its  doctrines  upon  facts,  claims  that  its 
doctrines  are  a  ^^  complement  of  cognitions,  having  in  point  of 
matter  the  character  of  real  truth"  and  interpreted  according  to 
the  necessary  laws  of  reason.     That  is  exactly  what  theories  are 
to  all  sciences.    Bringing  in  now  the  necessary  characteristic  of 
a  science,  theories  vary  in  authority  aU  the  way  from  what  is 
called  certainty  down  to  incredibility,  and  no  two  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  level,  but  each  has  precisely  the  amount  of 
authority  which  the  evidence  in  its  favor  warrants.    If  subse- 
quent discovery  throws  the  balance  of  evidence  against  it,  sci- 
entists recognize  that  to  cling  to  the  theory  as  against  the 
showing  of  the  evidence  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  essential  parts 
of  the  science  as  for  the  healthy  body  to  retain  matter  which 
has  ceased  to  be  organically  connected  with  it.     Then  if  doc- 
trinal theology  is  a  science  the  very  wide-spread  opinion  that 
its  different  theories,  dogmas  or  doctrines  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  several  complements  of  phenomena  of  which  they 
are  the  interpretation,  but  possess  an  authority  in  themselves, 
independent  of  the  evidence  in  their  favor,  is  an  entire  misap- 
prehension.    For  my  own  part  the  only  way  in  which  doc- 
trinal theology  in  toto  and  doctrines  in  particular  commend 
themselves  to  me  as  scientific  is  in  the  fact  that  I  recognize 
them  as  theories  possessing  varying  degrees  of  certainty  and 
capable  of  indefinite  modification.     To  live  at  all  in  these  days 
of  discovery,  a  system  of  thought  must  have  more  or  less 
mobility ;  it  must  be  inexorable  in  declining  to  consider  what 
is  midemonstrable  an  essential  part  of  itself.     It  must  be  un- 
hesitatingly candid  in  acknowledging  the  exact  quality  of  each 
one  of  its  foundation  stones  (as  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  sacred 
Scripture)  whether  demonstrated,  unquestioned  fact,  or  more 
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or  less  doubtful.  If  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  witb 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture,  doctrinal  theology 
must  recognize  its  own  logical  deductions  as  only  prch(Me  and 
subject  to  modification  throughout.  It  must  do  so  not  merely 
in  candor  but  in  self-defense.  Christian  faith — ^my  Christian 
faith,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  they  are  sufficiency  accurate 
and  sufficiently  probable  for  an  act  of  trust — ^not  in  them 
but  in  the  person  whose  teaching  they  endeavor  to  present  and 
interpret.  There  must  be  few  who  do  not  recognize  that  the 
degree  of  authority  assigned  even  to  the  doctrinal  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  doctrinal  theology  is  a 
matter  of  prdbahUity  rather  than  certahUy.  But  how  few 
recognize  the  necessary  corollary  !  There  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  very  wide-spread  opinion  that  doctrinal  theology  declines  to 
admit  the  theoretic  and  probable  character  of  its  deductions 
\  and  is  the  reverse  of  mobile.  In  fact  dogmatics  are  consid- 
ered to  be  dogmatic.  They  are  supposed  to  attribute  to  theory 
the  authority  of  fact,  and  so  far  from  strictly  refusing  to  place 
doctrines  for  which  there  is  comparatively  meagre  evidence  on 
a  level  with  such  as  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  theologians  do 
actually  refuse  to  recognize  this  scientific  gradation  in  proba- 
bility to  any  reasonable  extent.  The  common  opinion  is  a  mis- 
taken one,  but  as  long  as  theologians  entirely  fail  to  oppose  it, 
can  critics  be  blamed  for  assuming  that  this  is  the  general 
standpoint  of  theology  ?  What  is  thought  of  the  minister  who 
ventures  to  discriminate  between  the  second  epistle  of  Peter 
and  the  first,  or  who  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  evidence  against  the  miraculous  conception  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  in  its  favor.  And  yet  even  in  so  un- 
scientific an  age  as  that  of  Jerome  it  was  freely  admitted  by 
the  most  orthodox  that  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  was  quite  as 
likely  to  be  spurious  as  genuine,  and  no  scholar  of  to-day 
would  quote  it  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
If  doctrinal  theology  is  not  pseudo-scientific,  it  is  bound  to 
stand  where  the  other  sciences  do  in  this  matter  of  undemon- 
strated  theories,  and  to  admit  that  no  two  doctrines  in  all  the 
system  stands  on  precisely  the  same  grounds.  This  the  real 
theology  does,  and  frankly  admits  that  the  degree  of  certainty 
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with  which  each  doctrine  is  proclaimed  should  be  precisely 
equal  to,  and  no  greater  than,  the  amount  of  evidence  in  its 
favor  from  verified  facts.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  facts  on  which  doctrines  are  based 
are  verifiable  on  historical  grounds,  but  certainly  there  is  also 
a  proportion  that  rely  for  verification  on  the  superior  authority 
of  canonical  writings. 

Now  whatever  may  finally  be  the  outcome  of  the  controversy 
today  raging  over  the  meaning  of  revelation  and  inspiration,  so 
much  as  this  may  be  certainly  affirmed,  that  the  extent  and 
d^ree  of  superiority  thereby  assigned  to  their  authority  is  most 
indet^minate,  so  that  even  when  the  field  is  won  and  revelation 
and  inspiration  acknowledged  in  some  form,  as  sooner  or  later 
I  believe  they  will  be,  and  even  if  we  suppose  the  logical  deduc- 
tions of  doctrinal  theology  to  be  f autless  and  absolutely  dem- 
onstrative, there  must  still  be  a  wide  margin  of  greater  or  less 
probabUity  for  doctrines,  in  that  the  amount  of  authority  in 
their  proof  texts  will  be,  not  absolute — probably  not  equal  in 
all  cases — ^but  in  no  case  more  than  a  high  order  of  testimony. 

With  this  understanding  of  theology  as  the  logical  interpre- 
tation of  facts  and  testimony  in  the  field  of  nature  and  the 
human  consciousness,  its  many  theoretical  propositions  sup- 
ported by  degrees  of  evidence  widely  differing  in  amount  and 
certainty,  we  need  have  no  fear  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
astronomy  itself,  in  regard  to  its  scientific  character.  Only  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  truth  above  the  dearest 
of  its  doctrines  and  desires  to  "  prove  all  things  " — ^not  all  other 
things  by  itself,  but  put  all  things,  itself  included,  to  the  test 
of  absolute  truth,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason ;  only  let  it 
insist  that  the  line  between  fact  and  theory  be  kept  rigid  and 
nnmistakabiy  distinct,  and  there  will  be  little  excuse  for  those 
who  caU  it  unscientific.  Some  sciences  from  their  very  nature 
have  but  a  meagre  field  of  fact  and  phenomenon  to  go  upon, 
their  structure  is  necessarily  largely  theoretic.  Theology  is  one 
of  these,  but  this  need  not  militate  against  their  accuracy,  if 
only  the  law  of  probability  is  strictly  enforced ;  it  does  not 
militate  against  their  usefulness,  as  a  comparison  of  ethics,  met- 
aphysics, and  philosophy  with  the  natural  sciences  will  show. 
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If  there  is  snch  a  thin^  as  nobility  or  rank  among  the  sciencee, 

the  danghters  and  kindred  servanta  of  the  truth,  then  the  nobler 

onea  are  these,  whose  field  of  fact  ia  narrow,  but  whoee  propo- 

sitione  and  problems  are  infinite.     But  eldest  and  noblest  of 

all  daughters  of  the  truth  is  a  scientific  theology,  whose  object 

is  no  other  than  Him  who  U  the  Truth,  whose  base,  like 

Jacob's  ladder,  rests  on  earth,  but  its  top  is  at  the  very  throne 

of  God. 

BsNJAioN  W.  Bacon. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS 


Abticlb  L— academic  FREEDOM  IN  GERMANY. 

In  his  address  at  the  Harvard  celebration  last  November,  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  said:  ^'  It  is  at  least  carious  that,  while  the 
more  advanced  teaching  has  a  strong  drift  in  the  voluntary  direc- 
tion, the  compulsory  system,  as  respects  primary  studies,  is  gain- 
ing ground."  He  might  have  gone  much  fuither  and  said  that 
the  compulsory  system  was  gaining  ground  even  as  regards  the 
advanced  studies. 

The  home  of  academic  freedom  has  always  been  Germany.  It 
IB  there  that  the  student  has  the  greatest  choice  in  the  selection  of 
Us  studies  and  the  greatest  latitude  in  attendance  on  lectures. 
The  so-called  Akademische  Freiheit  is  regarded  by  a  great  many 
men  in  Germany  as  a  kind  of  a  fetish — ^as  the  very  axiom  of  uni- 
Terdty  instruction,  as  far  removed  above  the  arena  of  controversy 
u  in  our  country  are  freedom  of  speech  and  popular  government. 
Yet  even  in  Germany  some  of  the  bolder  minds  have  recently 
begun  to  criticise  this  system.  Some  have  not  hesitated  to  talk 
right  out  in  school  and  say  bluntly  what  its  effects  have  been. 
Professor  SchmoUer,  of  Berlin,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Kathedersocialisten  school  of  economists, 
aad  who  has  had  abundant  experience  with  German  university  life 
M  a  professor  in  Halle,  Strassburg,  and  Berlin,  and  as  the  rector 
of  Strasburg  University,  published  not  long  ago  a  letter,  in  which 
he  states  without  circumlocution  or  palliation  the  effect  of  unlimited 
freedom  upon  the  students.  He  says :  "  I  don't  want  to  force  any- 
body to  hear  tedious  lectures.  I  have  cut  many  a  lecture  myself, 
and  know  well  enough  that  hard  reading  and  industry  in  his  own 
room  are  in  the  end  more  important,  perhaps,  to  a  student  than 
hearing  the  university  courses.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  tbb  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  those  who  attend 
ZK>  lectures  the  first  two  or  four  semesters  and  calculate  from  the 
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very  beginning  on  the  ability  of  a  paid  ^  coach'  to  cram  them  ap 
for  the  examination.  The  number  of  these  men,  however,  is  yery 
large — among  the  law  students  certainly  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third." 

A  German  newspaper,  the  "  Reichsbote,''  commenting  upon 
this  letter  of  Schmoller's,  says :  ''  It  is  only  a  consequence  of  the 
want  of  earnestness  with  which,  owing  to  all  sorts  of  sentimental 
reminiscences,  this  subject  is  usually  dealt  with,  that  in  no  walk 
of  life  does  an  equal  number  of  persons  morally  and  physically  go 
to  ruin  as  in  the  student  world,  before  they  have  done  anything 
for  the  good  of  the  community."* 

The  evils  of  academic  freedom  have  also  been  commented  upon 
by  a  French  author,  George  Blondel,  in  an  essay  published  last 
year  and  entitled  *^  De  I'enseignement  de  droit  dans  les  univer- 
sit68  allemandes."  Schmoller,  in  a  review  of  this  book,  says: 
''  Blondel  emphasizes  justly  that  it"  (academic  freedom)  '^  by  the 
side  of  its  great  advantages  shows  great  disadvantages,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  law  students.  This  freedom  creates  the 
greatest  indastry  and  the  most  individual  culture  in  the  case  of  a 
small  61itc,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attendance  at  lectures  which 
does  not  average  higher  than  one-half  of  the  subscribers."  And 
he  characterizes  academic  freedom  as  ^*  a  species  of  medieval  bru- 
tality and  barbarism,  which  has  been  preserved  here  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  highest  culture  and  the  greatest  moral 
efforts."! 

The  justice  of  these  criticisms  is  recognized  by  a  very  conserva- 
tive author.  Dr.  Dernburg,  who  is  a  professor  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet.  He  has  published  a  small  book  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Law  Courses  in  German  Universities^  and  he  thoroughly  endorses 
the  quotation  just  made  from  Schmoller,  who,  be  says,  '*  seems  to 
have  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter."  Another  careful  author, 
Dr.  Rtlmelin,  a  professor  of  law  in  Freiburg,  endorses  Schmoller's 
statements.  He  says :  *^  There  is  a  general  unanimity  in  the  belief 
that  the  study  of  law  is  not  what  it  should  be ;  that,  in  the  three 
or  four  years  which  the  student  spends  in  the  university,  no  result 
is  reached  which  corresponds  to  the  pains  spent  by  the  teachers 
and  to  the  length  of  time  given  to  study.     It  is  also  beyond  doubt 

*  Quoted  from  a  Berlin  letter  in  the  "  Evening  Post"  of  September  22,  1886. 
f  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gtosetzgebung,  Yerwaltung  und  Yolkswirthschaftt  1886,  Na  2, 
p.  287. 
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that  the  student  of  law  is  the  least  industrious,  and  it  is  also  unde- 
niable that  a  student  who  has  done  nothing  for  the  first  two 
years  can  with  the  aid  of  coaching,  even  without  especial  talent 
or  extraordinary  exertions,  gain  in  oue  year  enough  knowledge  to 
count  npon  passing  with  tolerable  certaiuty  the  Prussian  state 
examination.'^  (Article  in  Schmoller's  Jahrbuch,  1886,  No.  4, 
page  73.) 

These  strictures  are  aimed  in  the  main  at  the  law  students,  but 
they  will  apply  in  but  a  slightly  less  degree  to  all  students.  The 
reason  that  is  given  for  the  relatively  great  indolence  of  law  stu- 
dents in  Grermany  is  the  fact  that  they  are  commonly  drawn  from 
the  more  opulent  classes.  In  other  words,  the  law  students  in 
Germany  represent  more  closely  than  those  of  any  other  faculty 
the  class  from  which  the  mass  of  our  academic  students  in  the 
TToited  States  are  drawn.  Now  if  German  students,  who  have 
been  through  a  very  strict  curriculum  of  nine  years  in  the  gym- 
nasium, who  have  therefore  learned  thoroughly  well  how  to  study, 
who  are  as  a  rule  not  especially  rich,  and  who  are  studying  for  a 
career  from  which  they  are  to  ^am  their  living,  are  liable  to  waste 
from  one  to  two  years  of  their  academic  life,  what  would  be  the 
result  of  unlimited  academic  freedom  in  the  case  of  students  in 
the  American  universities,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  much  wealthier 
than  the  German  students,  who  have  generally  not  had  anything 
like  the  previous  drill,  who  in  many  cases  have  gone  to  college 
merely  because  their  parents  sent  them,  and  who  often  are  quite 
undecided  as  to  their  career  at  the  end  of  their  college  course  ? 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  remedies  that  are  suggested  by 
these  critics  of  the  German  system.  SchmoUer  proposes  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the  lectures,  not  as 
a  means  of  forcing  attendance  but  as  a  means  of  letting  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  student  know  how  great  his  regularity 
has  been.  Demburg  rejects  this  plan  as  being  unpractical,  giving 
rise  to  much  bother  in  the  lecture  room,  and  putting  the  students 
too  much  in  the  position  of  schoolboys.  He  proposes  that  the 
period  of  study  in  law  shall  be  broken  in  two,  so  that,  after  a 
period  of  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  university,  the 
student  shall  spend  two  years  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  service 
of  the  government,  again  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  university, 
and  finally  a  year  and  a  half  in  practice,  before  passing  the  exam- 
ination for  (xsseasor.  Rtlmelin  advances  still  a  different  plan.  He 
thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  more  practical  exercises,  i.  e.,  exer- 
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cises  in  which  the  work  is  not  all  one-sided,  bat  in  which  the  stu- 
dents as  well  as  the  professors  take  part.  These  exercises  he 
would  have  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  and  he  proposes  to 
keep  the  written  work  which  the  student  does  and  have  it  handed 
in  to  the  examiners  who  conduct  the  state  examination.  (Page 
76.) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  although  the  means  proposed  by 
these  German  professors  as  a  remedy  for  the  extravagancies  of 
academic  freedom  differ,  they  all  aim  at  essentially  the  same 
thing.  They  all  try  to  secure  a  better  attendance  at  the  exer- 
cises. The  plans  of  Rdmelin  and  Schmoller  come  very  near  to 
the  system  of  recitations  and  marks  which  has  been  so  long  prev- 
alent in  our  universities.  Ramelin  actually  proposes  that  the 
professors  who  examine  the  written  work  of  the  students  shall 
write  their  verdict  upon  the  margin,  so  that,  when  the  student  is 
examined  for  the  service  of  the  state,  the  examiners  have  a  record 
of  his  university  work  not  unlike  that  which  our  examiners  have 
in  the  averages  based  upon  daily  recitations. 

This  agitation  in  Germany  is  interesting  and  profitable  in  view 
of  certain  movements  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  American 
universities.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  complain  of  in  the  old- 
fashioned  system  of  daily  examinations,  in  which  the  students  are 
interrogated  like  witnesses,  their  answers  gauged  on  a  scale  of 
four  and  averaged  with  mechanical  accuracy  down  to  two  deci- 
mals. This  system  is  calculated  to  deaden  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent, no  less  than  to  kill  originality  and  suggestiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  remedy  for  these  ills  lies  in  letting  the  student  choose  what 
courses  he  will  attend  and  how  many  of  the  exercises  he  will  take 
part  in.  This  has,  we  believe,  been  practically  the  outcome  of 
the  Harvard  system,  and  the  fact  that  that  uuiversity  has  receded 
from  this  position  during  the  present  year  and  again  requires 
attendance  at  exercises,  shows  how  well  it  has  worked.  To  sup- 
pose, as  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  students  should  not  be 
forced  to  study  what  they  do  not  want  to,  is  hardly  less  absurd 
than  would  be  the  claim  that  the  clerks  in  a  bank  or  counting 
house  will  do  the  most  efficient  work,  if  they  are  not  required  to 
come  to  the  office,  excepting  when  they  feel  like  it.  To  give  stu- 
dents a  liberty  and  a  freedom  from  responsibility  which  they  will 
never  again  enjoy  in  any  position  in  which  they  will  have  any 
work  to  do,  is  not  to  give  them  the  best  preparation  for  the  work 
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of  life.  Tfaey  certainly  should  not  be  made  to  do  things,  because 
they  aue  disagreeable  ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  shirk  them  for  that  reason.  One  of  the  most  useful 
accomplishments  that  a  student  or  any  young  man  can  carry  with 
him  into  his  career  is  the  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  upon 
something  which  is  not  in  itself  especially  attractive,  but  which 
is  necessary  as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  to  allow  students  to  prac- 
tically consult  their  own  whims  and  prejudices  in  the  matter  of 
study  and  attendance  is  to  greatly  weaken  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol and  the  command  of  one's  own  faculties,  which  are  so  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  any  serious  occupation. 

The  great  aim  of  Oerman  university  teachers  now  seems  to  be 
to  restrict,  not  to  extend,  the  student's  freedom,  and  to  require, 
as  Rllmelin  says,  that  henceforth  the  lazy  student  '*  should  be 
able  to  drink  his  beer  only  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  (page  78). 

Whatever  can  be  said  of  our  universities,  such  a  condemnation 
of  university  life  as  has  been  quoted  from  these  Oerman  authors 
would  certainly  be  inapplicable  to  them.  There  are,  I  believe, 
few  students  who  are  not  materially  benefited,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  by  their  life  in  the  university,  and  those  who  do 
become  dissipated  would  probably  have  become  much  more  dissi- 
pated and  have  sunk  into  lower  forms  of  dissipation,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  college.  While  endeavoring  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  instruction,  therefore,  and  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of 
intellectual  food  for  our  students,  we  should  not  copy  one  of  the 
wont  features  of  the  German  system  and  allow  our  students  an 
excess  of  liberty,  which  is  regarded  by  some  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  it  as  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

HsNBT  W.  Fabnajc 


amicub  n.— the  catalooue  op  tale  univer- 
sity. 

Fob  the  first  time,  the  manual  published  annually  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows  of  Tale  College,  this  year  bears  the  name  of 
Tale  University.  The  significance  of  the  change  in  the  title  is 
emphasised  by  the  character  of  the  publication  itself.  Within 
the  memory  of  man,  there  has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the 
annual  catalogue  of  the  institution.    It  has  been  slightly  enlarged 
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from  year  to  year,  as  the  ^owth  in  numbers  and  in  courses  of 
study  has  compelled,  but  the  old  form  has  been  substantially  re- 
tained, and  for  a  long  time  past,  many  of  the  friends  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  have  felt  that  the  publication  has  been  quite 
inadequate  to  exhibit  the  status  of  the  institution,  and  to  give 
proper  information  about  the  opportunities  which  are  offered 
for  education,  and  about  the  work  which  is  actually  being  done 
in  the  university.  With  the  assumption  of  the  new  name,  there 
has  very  properly  been  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  describ- 
ing the  courses  of  instruction  which  are  open  to  students,  and  the 
educational  facilities  which  are  offered  to  them.  The  old  cata- 
logue, whose  main  purpose  was  apparently  to  give  a  convenient 
directory  of  the  faculty  and  students,  has  given  place  to  a  much 
larger  book,  in  which  the  directory  is  only  an  incidental  feature. 

We  find  in  this  book  that  the  name,  '*  Yale  University ,''  is  used 
to  designate  the  whole  collection  of  schools,  which  have  grown 
up  around  the*original  Tale  College,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  whose  faculties,  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  corporation 
of  Tale  College.  The  use  of  the  term  Tale  College  is  confined  to 
the  Academical  Department  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  the  Arts,  the  school  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  That 
the  change  in  the  name  of  the  whole  institution  is  amply  justified 
is  fully  shown  by  this  publication.  Even  very  recent  graduates 
must  be  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  information  which  is  fur- 
nished in  these  pages,  which  shows  that  the  old  Tale  College  has 
become  indeed  a  very  thoroughly  equipped  university.  And  this 
ample  display  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction in  all  branches  cannot  fail  to  attract  many  students,  who 
would  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  such  exhibition  of  educational 
advantages  in  the  catalogue  of  last  year.  What  was  there  only 
indicated  in  outline,  is  here  described,  with  careful,  but  in  no  case 
with  unnecessary  detail.  It  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  the 
compilers  of  the  book  to  show,  with  all  adequate  fullness,  exactly 
what  is  taught  in  the  institution,  and  how  much  time  may  be 
given  to  each  study. 

The  great  body  of  the  graduates,  those  who  have  received  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  will  turn  with  their  first  interest  to  the  statement 
concerning  the  Academical  Department,  as  that  with  which  they 
are  most  familiar,  and  also  that  about  which  there  has  been  the 
most  discussion  in  recent  years.  The  introduction  of  the  optional 
system  has  been  indicated  in^the  two  preceding  catalogues,  but 
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the  system  is  constantly  developing,  and  has  not  hitherto  been 
described  with  anything  like  the  same  fullness  as  in  these  pages. 
Daring  Junior  and  Senior  years,  the  nndergradaates  of  this  De- 
partment have  offered  to  them  no  less  than  ninety-two  distinct 
conrses  of  study,  from  which  they  may  select  a  sufficient  number 
to  occupy  such  part  of  their  time  as  is  not  occupied  with  the  re- 
quired studies  of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Logic,  Geology,  and  Psy- 
chology, in  Junior  year,  and  Psychology  and  Ethics,  in  Senior 
year.  The  wealth  of  opportunity  afforded  by  these  optional 
courses  is  calculated  to  make  even  graduates  of  recent  standing 
r^ret  that  they  were  born  so  early.  Ample  notes,  appended  to 
the  scheme  of  studies,  set  forth  the  system  which  underlies  each 
principal  division  of  studies,  and  show  to  the  reader  that  there 
is  a  consistent  and  intelligent  method  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
courses,  which  at  first  glance  seem  to  the  amateur  to  have  been 
laid  out  in  rather  a  hap-hazard  way.  A  careful  reading  of  these 
notes  must  show  even  to  the  conservative  minds  which  are  most 
skeptical  concerning  optional  studies  in  an  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum, that  the  danger  of  desultoriness  has  been  effectually  avoided 
by  careful,  thoughtful,  and  painstaking  educators,  who  thor- 
oughly understand  their  business.  We  believe  that  this  state- 
ment will  go  a  great  way  toward  reconciling  such  minds  to  the 
changes  in  the  curriculum  which  have  been  made  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

The  statement  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  been  ex- 
panded in  like  manner,  but  not  altogether  for  the  same  reason. 
There  has  recently  been  no  very  extensive  change  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  this  Department.  But  the  old  catalogue  could  not  give 
room  for  a  full  description  of  the  many  courses  of  instruction 
which  have  been  in  operation.  The  optional  system,  in  that  modi- 
fied form  which  gives  a  choice  between  different  courses  rather 
than  between  different  individual  studies,  has  been  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  school  from  the  beginning,  but  never  before  has 
there  been  room  in  the  annual  publication  of  the  corporation  for  a 
proper  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  school.  The  various  courses 
have  been  outlined  in  previous  catalogues,  substantially  as  they 
are  outlined  here,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Academical 
Department,  the  additional  matter  is  mainly  found  in  the  form 
of  notes,  which  explain  the  character  and  aim  of  the  various 
studies,  and  which,  taken  together,  go  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
the  whole  system.    Thus  there  is  presented  a  very  complete  state- 
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ment  of  what  the  school  is  doing,  and  stadents  and  parents  who 
are  looking  toward  this  kind  of  education  can  easily  judge  how 
well  qualified  this  institution  is  to  give  it. 

The  statements  of  the  professionaf  schools  are  similarly  fall 
and  satisfactory,  hut  the  special  attention  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  university  education  in  America  will, 
be  given  to  the  statement  of  the  graduate  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.  It  is  the  design  of  these  non- 
professional courses  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  undergraduate  , 
Departments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  receive  a  higher 
culture  than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  academical  course.  The 
university  idea,  as  it  has  been  understood  at  Tale,  is  not  to  de- 
moralize the  undergraduate  courses,  by  trying  to  make  them 
into  something  for  which  they  were  not  intended,  but  to  add  to 
them  courses  which  shall  be  open  to  those  who  have  already  ob- 
tained a  first  degree.  The  undergraduate  courses  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  obliged  to  do  a  great  part  of  the  work  which 
is  done  in  Germany  by  the  gymnasia,  and  they  must  continue  to 
do  that  work,  for  the  conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  escape 
it.  Greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  can  be  allowed  in  the 
later  years  of  these  courses,  but  this  freedom  cannot  be  extended 
indefinitely  downward,  without  throwing  over  all  the  hitherto  ac- 
cepted canons  of  education.  The  theory  upon  which  the  Yale 
faculties  have  proceeded  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  these 
graduate  courses,  in  which  the  ablest  instructors  of  all  Depart- 
ments are  found  at  work,  and  which  offer  opportunities  for  the 
pursuit  of  advanced  studies  in  every  field  of  knowledge.  The  full 
statement  which  is  given  of  the  courses  provided  cannot  fail  to 
prove  attractive  to  undergraduate  students,  who  are  intending  to 
pursue  their  studies  further  than  is  possible  in  the  undergraduate 
departments  of  any  college.  The  statement  of  the  courses  of  stndy 
is  given  with  commendable  fullness  and  clearness.  Here,  as  be- 
fore, the  superiority  of  the  new  catalogue  appears.  The  state- 
ment is  more  ample,  because  it  is  given  with  more  detail,  and  also 
because  these  courses  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  the  account 
of  the  re-organized  courses  in  political  and  social  science.  Cer- 
tainly no  institution  in  the  country  can  offer  more  remarkable  ad- 
vantages for  the  thorough  study  of  a  class  of  subjects  which  is 
becoming  daily  of  more  importance  and  interest.  The  number 
and  names  of  the  instructors  makes  it  certain  that  the  student 
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will  get  a  breadth  and  variety  of  view  npoD  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  questioDS  of  the  day,  which  cannot  fail  to  stimnlate 
earefnl  independent  thinking.  The  other  courses  show  a  similar 
richness  of  opportunity,  and  cover  a  wide  realm.  The  lines  of 
Btady  in  philosophy,  philology,  mathematics,  physics  and  chemis- 
try, geology  and  natural  history,  and  in  applied  science,  are  very 
clearly  indicated,  and  the  statements  concerning  them  are  full  of 
interesting  suggestion. 

Now  that  the  catalogue  has  been  taken  out  of  its  old  ruts,  it 
has  become  a  publication  of  the  highest  educational  interest,  and 
any  one  who  is  concerned  with  educational  matters,  must  regard 
it  as  very  valuable. 

Other  important  additions  which  may  be  noticed  are  the  brief 
account  of  the  **  Government  of  the  University,"  which  gives  the 
charter  of  the  college  with  its  various  amendments  and  revisions, 
the  list  of  degrees  given  at  the  last  Commencement,  and  an  ex- 
haustive index,  which  is  a  great  convenience  in  the  use  of  the 
book.  The  two  maps  which  are  inserted  show  the  various  build- 
ings of  the  university,  and  the  city  of  New  Haven  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  college  grounds. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

HiSTOBICAL. 

The  Freitch  Revolution.* — Mr.  Stephens  finds  his  justifica- 
tion for  writing  a  new  history  of  the  French  revolution  in  the 
great  mass  of  material  which  the  last  few  years  have  brought  to 
light,  and  which  has  never  been  presented  to  English  readers  in 
any  form,  and  which  has  been  presented  to  French  readers  only 
by  French  historians,  who  are  invariably  biased  by  party  spirit 
in  dealing  with  revolutionary  matters.  The  public  will  find  his 
justification  in  the  book  itself,  which  is  one  of  uncommon  value. 
The  first  of  its  three  volumes  contains  633  pages,  and  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
new  material  of  which  he  has  made  use  is  found  in  various  mono- 
graphs, in  local  histories,  in  biographies  of  prominent  men  of  the 
revolution,  in  pamphlets  hitherto  unused,  and  in  magazine  articles, 
including  of  course  the  work  of  La  Revolution  Francaiae  and  La 
JSevue  de  la  Revolution,  The  result  certainly  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  adds  another  to  the  list  of  thoroughly  good  popular 
histories. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  most  English  readers  have  re- 
ceived such  knowledge  as  they  have  of  the  French  revolution 
mainly  from  the  work  of  Carlyle.  Aud  his  work  has  merits  of  a 
remarkable  kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  interest  in  this  extra- 
ordinary period.  But  these  merits  are  not  so  much  historical  as 
graphic,  and  the  impression  which  the  book  makes  is  a  distorted 
one  which  needs  to  be  corrected  by  a  calmer  and  more  judicial 
view  of  events.  For  such  purposes  of  correction,  we  know  of  no 
book  that  can  compare  in  value  with  the  one  before  us.  It  is 
written  with  great  clearness,  and  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, such  as  the  elections  to  the  States-General,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter,  are  made  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
Moreover,  although  the  narrative  power  of  the  author  sometimes 
fails,  as  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  confusion  of  the  subject,  the 
interest  is  well  sustained,  and  no  one  who  begins  the  volume  is 
likely  to  leave  it  unfinished.  The  supreme  test  of  Mr.  Stephens* 
narrative  skill  will  of  course  be  found  in  another  volume,  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  "  the  Terror." 

*  A  History  of  the  French  RevohUum.    Bt  H.  Mobse  Stephens,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    In  three  yolumeB.    Vol.  I.    New  York :  Charles  Scribaer's  Sons. 
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The  great  merit  of  this  history  is  in  its  hreadth  of  view.  Most 
authors  who  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the  revola- 
tion  have  been  so  absorbed  in  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Paris  as  to  neglect  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  no  true  picture  of 
the  revolution  can  be  drawn,  without  a  careful  study  of  pro- 
vincial history.  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  is  thoroughly  aware,  and 
he  has  had  the  aid  of  many  works,  which  earlier  historians  had  to 
do  without,  and  which  deal  especially  with  the  revolution  in  pro- 
vincial France.  In  treating  the  important  subject  of  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  condition  of  France,  the  writer  shows  a  very 
clear-headed  comprehension  of  his  subject,  and  the  book  will  prove 
valuable  reading  to  such  of  our  amiable  financial  theorists  as  are 
not  entirely  deaf  to  the  teaching  of  history. 

Like  all  except  French  historians,  Mr.  Stephens  finds  the  one 
statesman  of  the  first  period  of  the  revolution  in  Mirabeau.  He 
certainly  dominates  the  first  two  years  of  this  period  as  no  other 
man  does,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  who  had 
any  sane  and  practicable  plan  for  doing  anything,  and,  had  the 
court  been  willing  to  trust  him,  the  monarchy  might  perhaps  have 
survived,  and  the  anarchy  have  been  averted,  although  Mr. 
Stephens  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  his  great  scheme  of  hav- 
ing the  king  leave  Paris  and  appeal  to  the  provinces  could  hardly 
have  succeeded.  But  certainly  Mirabeau  was  right  in  thinking 
that  only  a  civil  war  could  possibly  save  anything  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old  regime,  and  in  his  amiable  and  obstinate  insis- 
tance  that  there  should  be  no  civil  war,  the  king  threw  away  his 
only  chance  of  safety.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  portrait  of 
Marie  Antoinette  which  we  gain  from  this  book.  The  heroic 
qualities  which  she  showed  in  her  last  days,  her  tragic  end,  and 
one  immortal  sentence  of  Burke^s,  have  probably  fixed  her  place 
in  the  popular  imagination  so  firmly  that  it  can  never  be  changed 
by  any  presentation  of  facts.  And  yet  no  one  who  has  a  regard 
for  facts  can  doubt  that  she  was  a  narrow-minded  and  flippant 
woman,  of  impure  manners  and  equivocal  morals,  whose  ignorance 
and  blind  selfishness  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  cause 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  is  probable  that 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  would  have  come  in  any  event, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  queen  made  it  inevitable. 

While  Mr.  Stephens  has  mastered  his  subject  thoroughly,  he 
has  made  a  few  curious  mistakes,  which  we  think  may  have 
arisen   from  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the   matter  in  hand. 
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An  example  of  what  we  mean  may  be  found  on  page 
283.  In  speaking  of  the  ^'  mania  for  elections ''  which  pos- 
sessed the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  French  people,  he 
says  that  it  would  probably  have  resulted,  *'  as  it  has  done  in 
America,  in  the  abstinence  of  all  respectable  people  from  public 
affairs,  and  the  promotion  of  political  intriguers.'^  While  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  many  good  citizens  do  not  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  a  good  many  political  intriguers  do  get  pro- 
motion of  some  sort,  no  one  who  was  not  woefully  ignorant  of 
America  would  think  of  saying  that  all  respectable  people  ab- 
stained from  public  affairs.  Indeed  there  is  probably  no  other 
country  in  the  world  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  respectable 
people  take  so  strong  and  intelligent  an  interest  in  politics  as  in 
the  United  States.  Another  rather  extraordinary  slip  of  the  writer 
is  found  on  page  418,  where  he  refers  to  Leopold  II.  as  ''  Emperor 
of  Grermany."  While  there  were  certainly  a  number  of  Holy 
Roman  Emperors,  who  might  be  described  in  a  rough  popular 
way  as  "  Emperors  of  Germany,"  Leopold  of  Austria  was  certainly 
not  one  of  them,  and  none  of  them  should  be  so  called  by  a  writer 
who  undertakes  to  be  an  exact  historian.  These,  however,  are 
small  faults,  and  hardly  worth  mentioning  beside  the  remarkable 
merits  of  the  book,  which  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly. 

The  Rbpublio  of  New  Haven.* — ^The  leading  features  of  this 
book  are  its  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  town 
government  in  New  Haven,  and  its  description  and  criticism  of 
the  governments  of  the  town,  city,  and  school  district  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  author  has  examined  a  great  many  records  and 
books,  and  gives  a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  political,  religious, 
and  business  life  of  the  settlers  and  their  immediate  successors. 
He  finds  the  beginnings  of  the  colony  in  England  and  points  out 
the  forces  which  gave  it  the  peculiar  character  which  in  some 
measure  it  still  retains. 

The  description  of  the  present  governments  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  is  illustrated  by  tables  which  show  at  a  glance  the  names  of 
the  different  officers  and  the  sources  of  their  authority.  The  last 
chapter  contains  a  criticism  of  the  present  city  charter,  which  is 
contrasted,  very  much  to  its  own  disadvantage,  with  the  charters 
of  those  places  which  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  munici- 

*  Ihe  R^nibUe  of  New  Eaven^  a  History  o/Munieipai  EvohUion ;  by  Chables  H. 
LevebmobB)  Ph.D.    N.  Murray,  Baltimore,  1886. 
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pal  reform.  Nearly  all  of  the  current  theories  of  city  government 
are  stated  so  that  New  Haven's  institutions  may  be  compared 
with  them  and  shown  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  advanced 
thought  upon  the  subject.  This  chapter  and  the  one  which 
precedes  it  have  the  greatest  practical  value,  for  they  contain 
suggestions  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  heeded  if  local  govern- 
ment in  New  Haven  is  to  improve,  or  even  if  it  is  to  escape 
becoming  much  worse  than  it  ever  has  been. 

The  real  object  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
municipal  institutions  in  one  community  from  their  origin  to  the 
present  time — a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  importance,  but 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  We  have  plenty  of  essays  from 
reformers  who  have  derived  their  ideas  of  government  from  what 
other  men  have  written,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  theories  for  such 
cities  as  can  aflford  to  try  them.  There  is,  however,  great  need 
of  careful  investigation  and  summing  up  of  the  results  of 
our  past  experience  in  municipal  government.  We  wish  to 
know  what  local  institutions  have  been  proved  by  actual 
trial  to  be  good.  And  as  for  the  experiments  which  have 
not  succeeded,  we  ought  to  know  why  they  failed  and  how 
they  failed.  If  the  institutions  were  defective  or  impracticable  in 
themselves,  this  should  be  understood.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  adverse  circumstances  which  may 
be  peculiar  to  a  particular  community,  this  should  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  from  work  of  this  kind  that  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
our  problem  of  city  government  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  Mr. 
Levermore  has  contributed  a  book  of  substantial  value  in  further- 
ance of  this  object.  The  last  half  century,  during  which  New 
Haven  changed  from  an  old  fashioned  village  into  a  thriving 
manufacturing  city,  is  the  period  from  which  the  greatest  lessons 
are  to  be  learned.  And  it  is  here  that  the  book  is  least  satisfac- 
tory. The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  city  upon  the  authority 
of  the  town,  the  alterations  in  the  city  charter  with  their  causes 
and  consequences,  are  matters  which  are  too  lightly  passed  over. 
The  first  half  of  the  book  gives  us  facts  behind  which  we  may 
look  where  the  author  fails  to  bring  out  their  full  meaning,  but  in 
this  later  and  in  many  respects  more  important  period,  many  of 
the  facts  are  wanting. 

The  defects  in  the  style  of  this  book  and  the  tendency  of  parts 
of  it  to  deal  with  the  surface  of  things,  make  it  easy  to  criticise 
and  may  lead  one  to  overlook  its  substantial  merits.     It  is  the 
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most  important  contribation  to  the  history  and  discassion  of  the 
municipal  institutions  of  New  Haven  which  has  thus  far  appeared. 

Relioioub. 
Bbioos^  Messianic  Pbophkcy.* — ^There  are  two  ways  in  which 
Messianic  Prophecy  may  be  studied.  We  may  look  through  the 
Old  Testament  for  passages  which  suggest  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ,  or  we  may  inquire  into  the  origin  and  development  of 
Messianic  conceptions  in  Old  Testament  times,  and  learn  their 
actual  character.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  history,  and  it  is 
this  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  chosen.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
realization  of  these  conceptions  in  Christ  does  not  belong  to  this 
inquiry,  but  it  is  to  be  treated  in  a  second  volume  on  the  Mes- 
sianic idea  in  the  New  Testament.  A  third,  will  discuss  the 
Messianic  idea  in  the  history  of  doctrine.  The  aim  of  the  present 
volume  is,  then,  simply  to  trace  the  Messianic  idea  in  its  develop- 
ment in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  plan  of  the  book 
embraces  a  preliminary  discussion  of  prophecy ;  a  detailed  exam- 
ination of  all  the  Messianic  passages  in  their  historic  order ;  and 
a  final  summary  of  the  ideal  thus  unfolded.  The  preliminary 
chapters  introduce  us  to  such  problems  as  these  :  The  relation  of 
prophecy  in  Israel  to  prophecy,  real  or  alleged,  among  other 
peoples;  the  relation  of  natural  to  supernatural  elements  in 
Hebrew  prophecy ;  the  relation  of  the  immediate,  or  historic  to 
the  remote,  or  ideal  signification  of  prophecy.  On  each  of  these 
questions  Dr.  Briggs  has  avoided  an  extreme  position,  and  his 
remarks  upon  them  are  thoughtful,  and  contain  helpful  sugges- 
tions. But  one  feels  here  a  lack  of  firm  and  thorough  treatment. 
The  discussion  of  these  fundamental  matters  is  made  up  of  state- 
ments on  this  side  and  on  that,  which  stand  over  against  each 
other,  both  unverified  and  unreconciled.  We  read  for  example 
that  the  opinion  ''that  Hebrew  prophecy  is  all  true,  and  that  the 
prophecy  of  all  other  religions  is  spurious  and  false,"  is  anti- 
quated. Yet  Hebrew  prophecy  has  distinguishing  features.  "  An 
extraordinary  divine  influence  which  is  called  supernatural  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  divine  providence 
which  are  called  natural "  is  here  at  work.  "  Without  denying 
to  other  religions  an  occasional  divine  influence  in  their  prophecy, 

*  Messianic  Prophecy :  The  Prediction  of  the  HUfiOment  of  Redemption  ihfxntgh  the 
Messiah,  A  critical  study  of  the  MessiaDic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
order  of  their  deyelopment  By  Chablbs  Augustus  Briggs,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1886. 
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....  we  claim  that  these  extraordinary  divine  influences  give 
Hebrew  prophecy  its  characteristic  features.^'  Greater  elevation, 
sDd  stricter  conformity  to  fact  are  claimed  for  it.  But  the  state- 
ments, however  tme,  are  wanting  in  philosophical  definiteness,  in 
proof,  and  in  adjustment  one  to  another.  This  is  true  of  the 
treatment  of  the  second  subject  mentioned.  The  Montanistic 
theory  is  rejected.  The  great  mass  of  Hebrew  prophecy  *^  is  not 
external,  mechanical,  or  magical,  but  internal,  spiritual  and  intel- 
ligent." The  Naturalistic  theory  is  also  simply  denied.  "  We 
claim  that  Hebrew  prophecy  can  not  be  explained  in  this  way." 
In  regard  to  the  third  problem  the  author  does  indeed  assert  that 
'^  there  is  no  doable  sense  in  Hebrew  prophecy."  But  he  con- 
stantly distinguishes  between  what  a  prophecy  explicitly  contains 
and  what  it  implicitly  involves,  between  the  historic  background 
which  must  never  be  wanting,  and  the  ideal  which  the  prophet 
outlines  upon  it.  And  so  this  matter  also  is  left  in  a  certain 
obscurity.  These  chapters  are  interesting  as  giving  Dr.  Briggs' 
own  standpoint,  rather  than  valuable  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  His  positions  we  believe  to  be  mainly  sound.  Many  of  his 
remarks,  especially  those  upon  the  use  of  types  and  symbols  in 
prediction,  are  extremely  suggestive.  But  we  are  disappointed 
to  find  rhetorical  generalization  just  where  we  ought  to  expect  an 
adequate  establishment  of  the  positions  of  a  generous  and  yet 
evangelical  faith. 

The  philosophical  discussion  certainly  cannot  be  considered  so 
satisfactory  as  the  critical  work  which  follows,  and  of  which  the 
book  is  chiefly  made  up.  This  consists  of  translations  of  the 
Messianic  passages  in  their  order,  with  critical  notes  upon  them, 
and  a  detailed  discussion  of  their  contents.  Of  the  great  value  of 
this  work  Dr.  Briggs'  careful  scholarship  is  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
In  regard  to  the  translations  we  notice  particularly  the  frequent 
deviations  from  the  Massoretic  text  which  they  exhibit,  and  the 
poetical  form  in  which  they  are  generally  cast.  Changes  in  the 
text  are  made  mainly  by  the  use  of  the  ancient  versions,  but  also 
by  critical  conjecture,  based  on  the  demands  of  sense  or  rhythm, 
and  are  always  justified  in  notes  which  deserve  the  student's  care- 
ful consideration.  The  principles  of  Hebrew  poetry  which  Dr. 
BriggB  is  confident  that  he  has  discovered,  are  not  explained  in 
detail.  Both  the  text  and  its  interpretation  are  not  infrequently 
determined  by  their  requirements.    The  translation  differs  con- 
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siderably  from  the  Revised  YersioiL    This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  rendering  of  the  tense. 

The  arrangement  of  the  passages  in  the  order  of  their  origin, 
which  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  book,  involves  a  judgment  on 
the  many  questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism.    The  conclusions 
reached  will  be  examined  with  great  interest.     In  regard  to  the 
Pentateuch,  it  is  well  known   that  Dr.  Briggs  holds  an  inter- 
mediate and  somewhat  anomalous  position,  acknowledging  the 
main  facts,  and  rejecting  the  main  conclusions  of  the  school  of 
Wellhausen.      The   four-fold   authorship   of   the  Pentateuch   is 
regarded  as  established    beyond  question.     The  four  narratives 
exhibit  thorough-going  differences,  theological  and  institutional, 
and  '^  it  is  simply  impossible  that  they  should  have  come  from  the 
same  orignal  author."    They  followed  one  another  in  progressive 
development,  but  in  close  sequence.     For,  aside  from  unimportant 
later  revisions,  ''they  give  ns  essentially  the  divine  instruction 
through  the  mediator  Moses,  in  varied  modes  of  representation 
and  forms  of  codification."    They  appear,  however,  at  the  outset, 
only  as  a  prophetic  ideal,  and  do  not  at  once  go  into  effect.     For 
while  the  development  of  the  documents  was  rapid,  the  corres- 
ponding development  of  the  history  was  slow.     Not  until  the 
time  of  Josiah  was  the  Denteronomic  code  brought  to  light  and 
made  the  basis  of  reform.    Jeremiah  makes  no  mention  of  the 
priest's  code.    ''  This  seems  to  imply  that  he  knew  it  not,  whether 
it  was  in  existence  or  not."    After  the  exile,  the  priest's  code 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  after  having,  as  Dr.  Briggs  has  else- 
where said,  for  centuries  ''  formed  no  part  of  the  historic  life  and 
experience  of  the  people."     Holding,  however,  as  he  still  does,  to 
its  early  origin,  he  necessarily  parts  with  the  critics  on  the  essential 
matter  of  its  relation  to  EzekiePs  legislation.    This  was  not  a 
program,  or  outline,  afterwards  elaborated  into  the  Levitical  law, 
but  an  idealization  of  the  ancient,  though  long  neglected  code, 
used  by  the  prophet  as  a  vast  and  intricate  symbol  of  *'  the  won- 
drous excellence  of  the  holy  land  of  the  restoration."    It  is  not, 
however,  the  legislative,  but  the  properly  prophetic  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  here  come  into  consideration.;  and  the  im- 
portant  thing  to  observe  in  that,  whatever  doubt  may  be  sug- 
gested  as  to  the  date  of  the  different  narratives,  their  historic 
accuracy  is  taken  for  granted.     They  are  therefore  grouped  to- 
gether at  the  beginning,  as  exhibiting  the  Messianic  idea  in  its 
primitive  forms.     The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  are 
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critically  analyzed.  Of  the  former,  chapters  xL — ^Izvi.,  together 
wHh  xiii. — xiv.  23,  xxiv. — ^xxviL,  and  xxxiv. — xxxv.  are  assigned 
to  the  exile.  Of  the  latter,  chapters  ix. — xi.  are  placed  earlier, 
and  xii. — xiv.  later  than  the  prophet's  own  writing.  In  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  Psalms,  more  or  less  uncertainty  is  confessed, 
and  they  are  arranged,  when  other  evidence  fails,  according  to 
their  doctrinal  standpoint. 

These  are  the  critical  aspects  of  the  historical  arrangement 
of  the  prophecy  which  Dr.  Briggs  undertakes.  Its  practical 
value  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  exhibits  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  this  favored  people  in  regard  to  redemp- 
tion and  the  coming  kingdom  of  Ood,  in  forms  varying  with 
the  circumstances  of  history,  but  gaining  ever-increasing  depth 
and  richness  of  meaning.  By  frequent  and  striking  general- 
izations this  development  is  kept  vividly  before  us,  and  we 
follow  it  with  growing  eagerness  and  admiration,  until  we  gain 
some  sense  of  what  a  man  of  Galilee  would  mean  when  he  went 
to  tell  his  brother :  *'  We  have  found  the  Messiah."  We  are  led 
to  see  in  the  life  of  Christ,  not  curious  correspondences  with  occa- 
sional passages  of  Scripture,  but  the  realization  of  the  deepest 
thought  of  a  nation  and  of  the  ages. 

The  historian,  however,  must  not  look  forward  and  create  his 
past  by  inference.     He  must  describe  things  as  they  were,  not  as 
be  thinks  they  should  have  been.      Dr.  Briggs  has  kept  this 
historical  standard  in  view,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has 
invariably  attained  it.      Notwithstanding    the  protest    of  the 
preface,  we  find  traces  of  the  unhistoric  argument  that  a  prophecy 
must  be  Messianic  because  its  ''idea  was  never  realized  in  the 
history  of  Israel"  (p.  134.)     There  are  also  passages,  such  as 
Isaiah  vii  13-17,  the  treatment  of  which  gives  the  unavoidable 
impression  that  the  New  Testament  usage  has  been  allowed  to 
determine  their  interpretation.     This  is  apparent  in  the  discus- 
sion  of    Psalms  xxii.,   xL,  Ixx.,   and    Ixxix.      ''There    is,"    he 
admits,  ^'a  vividness  of  intense  realization  of  suffering  on  the  part 
of  these  psalmists  [of  the  exile].     They  must  have  been  great 
fufierers  themselves."    But  their  words  were  Messianic,  and  there 
is  no  double  sense,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  explain  that 
"  the  ideal  %eemB  to  be  real,  so  keenly  is  it  apprehended,  and  so 
rividly  is  it  described."    These  intense  psalms  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  reality,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  vindicate  what  cer- 
tainly needs  no  such  vindication,  their  use  in  reference  to  our 
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Saviour.  '*  These  sufferings  transcend  those  of  any  historical  suf- 
ferer with  the  single  exception  of  Jesus  Christ."  Tet  Dr.  Briggs 
has  put  these  psalms  in  the  period  of  the  exile  precisely  in  order 
to  provide  an  appropriate  occasion  for  them  in  history.  Never- 
theless, their  human  elements  are  thought  to  need  apology.  *'  The 
Psalmist^s  ideal  is  mingled  with  the  historical  reality.  He  is 
unable  to  remove  his  ideal  entirely  from  the  connection  of  sin  and 
suffering  in  actual  experience."  So  the  difficult  task  is  laid  upon 
us  of  conceiving  the  psalmist  in  great  and  seasonable  anguish, 
turning  to  the  relief  of  poetical  utterance,  exaggerating  and  at 
the  same  time  overlooking  his  own  sorrow,  vividly  realizing  a 
distant  ideal,  trying,  but  not  quite  able  wholly  to  transcend  his 
own  experience,  and  yet  producing  psalms  so  human  and  so  pas- 
sionate as  these.  It  is  a  difficult  and  a  needless  task«  We  can 
not  believe  that  '*  the  sufferings  of  this  psalm  [the  22d]  are  ideal 
sufferings."  We  can  only  wonder  at  the  extremities  to  which 
unhistoric  presuppositions  drive  the  historian.  The  failure  to 
reach  clearness  in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
historic  to  the  ideal  in  prophecy,  gives  a  special  insecurity  to  the 
treatment  of  these  exilic  prophecies  of  a  future  restoration. 

Tet  the  book  certainly  succeeds  for  the  most  part  in  carrying 
out  its  high  aim.  Its  distinguishing  merit  is  that  it  treats  a  great 
historical  theme,  which  has  suffered  much  from  inadequate  and 
prejudiced  handling,  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  history.  It  will 
be  a  most  helpful  guide  for  those  who  wish,  not  to  discuss  the 
the  theory  of  prophecy,  but  to  study  the  prophecies  themselves, 
and  learn  at  first  hand  what  they  are.  It  makes  the  Old  Testa- 
ment a  living  book,  and  prophecy  a  very  deep  and  real  matter. 
One  who  follows  it  thoughtfully  through  will  be  ready  to  confess 
that  the  author  speaks  with  temperate  accuracy  when  he  says  : 
^'  Messianic  Prophecy  is  the  most  important  of  all  themes." 

F.  G.  POBTBR. 

The  Divine  Origin  op  Christianity.*  —  Dr.  Storrs  has  in 
many  respects  special  fitness  for  estimating  and  discussing  the 
historical  argument  for  Christianity,  and  any  work  from  him  upon 
this  interesting  and  fruitful  branch  of  apologetics  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  value.    He  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  a  diligent  and 

♦  The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity.  Indicated  by  its  Historical  Effects.  By 
Rtchahd  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Company, 
900  Broadway,  cor.  20th  street. 
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sacceBsfal  historical  student.  Some  of  his  historical  addresses 
have  been  masterpieces  of  their  sort.  He  has  gathered  abundant 
treasure  of  historical  knowledge.  His  memory  is  remarkable  for 
its  retentiveness.  He  has  the  requisite  intellectual  compass  to 
deal  easily  with  large  and  complicated  historical  facts.  He  has 
something  of  the  philosophical  insight  which  enables  him  to 
apprehend  them  in  their  relations,  and  to  interpret  their  inner 
significance.  He  shows  this  especially  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
social  and  political  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  if 
he  discloses  less  capacity  to  deal  with  its  doctrinal  aspects,  it  is 
because  they  lie  outside  the  range  of  his  historic  studies.  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  wishes  to  succeed  in  estimating  historic  facts 
with  judicial  candor.  The  work  before  us  justifies  all  that  we 
might  anticipate  from  him.  It  has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  there  is  the  less  need  to  speak  exhaustively  of  it.  In 
a  word,  it  is  abundant  in  its  learning,  large  in  its  range,  elaborate 
in  the  expansion  of  its  argument  and  stately  in  the  form  of  its 
utterance.  Not  only  the  ten  lectures  themselves  but  the  appen- 
dix, which  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  volume  and  com- 
prises valuable  quotations  from  more  than  two  hundred  writers, 
ancient  and  modem,  attest  the  range  of  the  author^s  studies.  The 
variety  of  topics  discussed,  including  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  our  conception  of  God,  of  man,  of  our  duty  to  God  in  wor- 
ship, of  our  duty  to  man  in  social  and  political  relations,  of  the 
duties  of  nations  to  each  other,  the  influence  upon  mental  culture, 
upon  moral  culture,  and  upon  the  world's  hope  of  progress,  all  this 
attests  the  compass  of  the  work.  The  historic  accomplishments 
of  Christianity  can  never  of  themselves  alone  furnish  conclusive 
argument  as  to  the  validity  of  its  claims.  They  can  show  its 
beneficence  as  a  religion,  but  the  demonstration  of  its  beneficence 
is  by  no  means  the  complete  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  its 
claims.  All  religions  have  wrought  in  many  ways  beneficiently. 
Notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  they  have  wrought,  they  have 
been  a  great  power  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  keeping  some 
form  of  ideal  reality  before  the  souls  of  men.  And  if  Christianity 
has  wrought  so  much  more  beneficiently  than  all  other  religions, 
that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it  in  this  respect, 
it  only  shows  that  it  is  incomparably  the  best  of  all  religions. 
But  this  is  not  equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of  the  validity  of 
the  claims  that  are  put  forth  on  its  behalf  in  the  books  that  con- 
tain the  record  of  it.    Many  other  lines  of  argument  are  neces- 
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ttary  to  verify  its  claims.  Some  of  them  are  of  the  most  critical 
and  technical  character.  Apologetics  has  greatly  enlarged  its 
scope.  For  the  estimating  of  some  of  these  lines  of  argument,  it 
is  abundantly  evident  that  Dr.  Storrs  has  no  requisite  furnishing, 
and  he  would  be  prompt  to  acknowledge  it. 

But  the  volume  before  us  is  to  be  commended  for  its  studious 
effort  to  recognize  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  its  argument,  to 
keep  well  within  those  limits,  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
other  lines  of  argument,  and,  notwithstanding  the  natural  tend- 
ency and  almost  inevitable  necessity  to  over-estimate  and  over- 
state the  argument,  to  which  an  apologist  with  Dr.  Storrs'  mental 
and  oratorical  habits,  is  subjected,  it  succeeds  in  presenting  the 
case  with  large  measure  of  judicial  deliberateness. 

Dr.  Storrs'  pulpit  habits  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  simplicity  and  directness,  and  philosophic  accuracy 
and  clearness,  demanded  in  the  best  quality  of  historic  style.  It 
is  the  style  of  the  elaborate  and  fervid  orator  and  not  of  the 
calm  historic  writer.  It  has  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the 
school  of  oratory,  to  which  he  belongs  and  of  which  he  is  without 
doubt  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  representative  in  this 
country.  It  is  always  elaborate  and  sometimes  tediously  minute 
in  rhetorical  details,  so  that  the  argument  suffers  from  the  rhetor- 
ical form  in  which  it  appears,  seeming  to  linger  about  relatively 
insignificant  details  and  to  fail  in  grasping  boldly  the  outline 
thoughts.  It  is  ornate  and  lacking  in  the  intellectual  precision 
and  sobriety  demanded.  It  is  the  victim  sometimes  of  wordiness. 
And  yet  withal  it  is  the  style  of  a  robust  and  large  minded  man 
and  it  often  rises  to  a  noble  eloquence. 

A  full  index  concludes  a  book  of  full  contents,  and  the  mechan- 
ical execution  is  worthy  of  the  whole. 

Lbwis  O.  Brabtow. 

The  Pkntateuchal  Codes.* — The  title  of  this  book  gives  the 
limitations  of  the  subject  to  which  the  author  restricts  himsel£ 
He  does  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  whole,  but  only  of  the  civil  and  ceremonial  laws  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter- 
onomy.    These  laws,  he  firmly  maintains,  are  Mosaic,  not  in  the 

*  The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes.  By  Geerhabuus  Yds,  Fellow 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  William 
Henry  Green.    New  York:  A.  G.  Armstronip  &  Son.     1886.     12mo.,  pp.  263. 
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sense  that  every  Htatute  and  regulation  can  be  proved  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Moses,  bat  that,  as  he  expresses  it, 
the  bnlk  and  essence  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  in  so  far  as  they 
exhibit  the  evidences  of  being  one  great  system  of  legislation,  bear 
the  impress  of  the  Mosaic  age.  The  denial  of  this  proposition  by 
those  who  contend  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  found  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, are  only  the  result  of  a  long  course  of  development,  instead 
of  being  the  product  of  divine  revelation  at  the  times,  places,  and 
circumstances  there  stated,  necessitates  a  series  of  particular 
inquiries  at  the  outset,  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general 
head  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes.  This 
unity  has  been  denied,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  book  of  Genesis 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  composed  from  two  or 
more  documents,  so  by  carefully  examining  the  use  of  the  words 
£1ohim  and  Jehovah,  and  other  linguistic  peculiarities,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  shown  to 
have  a  composite  character.  In  meeting  this  position  the  author, 
after  a  brief  history  of  the  various  theories  on  the  subject  and  the 
result  to  which  critics  have  arrived,  and  stating  some  principles 
which  pertain  to  the  case,  proceeds  to  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  belonging  to  the  Elohistic  usus 
loquendi  of  Genesis  which  appear  in  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  also  of  other  words  found  in  the  so-called  Jeho- 
vistic  part  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  linguistic  argument  is  incompetent  to  prove  a  diversity  of 
authorship  in  the  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The  objec- 
tions against  the  unity  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
derived  from  the  alleged  incompleteness  of  the  code,  the  absence 
of  systematic  arrangement,  and  alleged  contradictory  laws  are 
next  discussed.  In  Chapter  vii  the  evolutionary  theory,  that 
the  Pentateuchal  Code  represents  different  stages  of  religious 
development  and  exhibits  a  natural  growth  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  is  entered  upon.  This  is  the  center  around  which  the 
contest  rages.  Accordingly,  in  a  series  of  chapters  the  author 
examines  the  evidence  of  alleged  development  or  growth  in 
respect  to  many  sanctuaries  or  only  one  place  of  worship,  sacri- 
fice, priests,  and  Levites,  priestly  revenues,  and  the  feasts,  and 
claims  that  no  such  development  can  be  shown  to  exist,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  unity  of  the  laws  in  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  regarded  as  established. 
The  question  still  remains  v/bether  these  laws  agree  with  those 
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in  Deateronomy.  This  invoWes  a  discasBion  of  the  aathonhlp 
and  date  of  the  book,  and  a  defence  of  its  Mosaic  origin,  with  a  reply 
to  various  objections  urged.  The  whole  closes  with  a  sketch  of 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  middle  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  a  survey  of  the  testimony  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  early  prophets,  and  the  poetical 
books. 

As  an  academic  thesis  this  work  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
creditable  to  its  author,  and  as  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  those 
who  wish  to  gain  some  general  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  Pentateuch.  If  our  younger 
scholars  wish,  as  we  trust  they  may,  to  contribute  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  main  question  between  a  supernatural  origin  or 
a  natural  growth  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  aim,  each,  at  the  exhaustive  cKamination  of  some  one 
point,  in  the  steady  endeavor  to  reach,  on  that  part  of  the  contro- 
versy at  least,  a  result  on  which  others  can  safely  and  confidently 
build.  Geobqb  E.  Day. 

Thk  Hebbsw  Feasts.* — The  eight  chapters  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor Greenes  work  on  the  Hebrew  Feasts  were  delivered  as 
lectures  before  the  students  of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  will  everywhere  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat.  The  hypotheses  especially  exam- 
ined are  those  put  forth  by  the  Wellhansen  school  in  defence  of 
the  position  that  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals,  the  Passover, 
the  Pentecost  or  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
were  essentially  agricultural  in  their  nature  and  were  originally 
borrowed  from  the  Canaanites ;  the  form  in  which  they  now  lie 
before  us  in  the  Pentateuch  is  only  the  result  of  a  slow  and  grad- 
ual development  extending  over  many  centuries,  and  their  histor- 
ical origin  as  related  in  the  Bible  is  not  the  true  one.  This  posi- 
tion Dr.  Green  has  bent  his  whole  strength  to  overthrow.  The 
argument  on  both  sides  is  one  requiring  a  patient  examination  of 
particulars,  for  which  often  a  critical  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
necessary.  The  author  begins  by  giving  a  view  of  the  Well- 
hausen  hypothesis  in  general,  viz:  that  of  the  three  codes  or  bodies 
of  laws,  which  arose  at  widely  separated  periods,  the  earliest  is 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  recorded  in  Exodus,  Ch.  20-24,  and 

*  The  Hebrew  Feasts  in  their  Relation  to  Recent  OriHcaX  Hypotheses  concerning 
(he  Pentateuch.  By  William  Henby  Grebn,  Professor  in  PrinoetOD  Theological 
Seminary.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  329. 
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written  at  some  unknowD  time  after  the  occupation  of  Palestine 
the  next  in  order,  the  laws  contained  in  Deuteronomy;  and  the 
last  of  all  the  chapters  in  Exodus  which  follow  Ch.  24  (except 
three  chapters,  viz  :  32-34),  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  and  a  large 
part  of  Numbers — Ch,  1-10,  16-19,  26-36 — which,  relating  as 
they  do  to  the  priests  and  sacrifices,  have  been  styled  the  Priests^ 
Code,  and  are  claimed  to  have  come  into  their  present  form  only 
after  the  exile  in  Babylon.  This  chapter  is  a  model  of  fairness 
and  candor,  and  presents  with  clearness  the  leading  questions 
which  come  into  consideration  in  the  wide  field  of  discussion 
opened. 

Coming  next  to  the  particular  subject  to  be  examined,  the 
author  gives  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  opinions  respecting 
the  Hebrew  Feasts.  This  is  followed  (pp.  83-162)  by  a  long  and 
very  thorough  critical  examination  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  Exodus,  which  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of 
the  Passover,  the  historical  origin  of  which  has  been  disputed  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  discrepancies.  These  are  examined  one  by 
one  with  scholarly  minuteness,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that 
the  charge  is  not  supported  either  by  the  contents  or  the  diction 
and  style  of  these  chapters.  They  form  one  indivisible  narrative 
and  give  the  true  history  of  the  way  in  which  the  Passover  origi- 
nated. 

Upon  the  historical  ground  thus  defended,  the  next  seventy-four 
pages  (pp.  166-239)  are  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
other  laws  regarding  the  Passover  and  in  refutation  of  the  claim 
that  those  laws  were  made  at  difierent  periods,  which  are  claimed 
to  represent  the  successive  stages  of  its  development  until  it 
reached  its  final  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  (pp.  243-322)  to  a 
much  briefer  examination  of  the  Feasts  of  Weeks  and  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  the  whole  discussion  is  summed  up  in  the 
final  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis  of  Wellhausen,  which  finds 
one  of  its  main  defences  in  the  alleged  gradual  growth  of  the 
Hebrew  feasts,  has  no  support  from  this  source.  There  can  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  honest  and  earnest  way  in  which  Dr.  Green 
has  conducted  what  he  rightly  calls  a  tedious  discussion.  He  has 
aimed  to  shun  no  dificulty,  but  to  meet  it  as  best  he  can.  And 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  with  him  step  by  step  and 
examine  the  passages  which  he  cites  in  their  connection  will 
have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  discussion 
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is  oonducted  and  the  eminent  judgment  and  good  senae  shown  in 

the  solving  of  many  alleged  difficulties. 

Gboboe  K  Day. 

The  Study  of  Ltteratuks. 

Hours  with  Gsbman  Classics.* — The  book  before  us  possesses 
a  certain  unique  interest,  apart  from  the  value  of  its  contents,  in 
the  relation  of  the  author  to  his  subject.  Dr.  Hedge  belongs  to 
the  first  generation  of  German  scholars  among  us.  To  sach 
scholars  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  the  question  was  not. 
What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  German  literature  ?  bat 
rather,  Has  Germany  a  literature  at  all  ?  But  sixty  years  have 
wrought  marvels  since  the  time  of  GoBthe's  despondent  utter- 
ances. Not  merely  to  the  patriotic  German,  recognizing  the  lit- 
erary efforts  which  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  present 
structure  of  German  unity;  to  the  unsympathetic  foreigner  as 
well  German  literature  offers  a  field  for  his  own  endeavors,  and 
one  to  which  he  would  gladly  turn  the  attention  of  others.  Its 
confines,  too,  have  been  busily  enlarged  by  the  hand  of  science. 
For  more  than  a  thousand  years  we  can  trace  the  chain  ;  its  links 
often  badly  battered  and  worn,  but  yet  furnishing  a  most  valu- 
able guide  in  tracing  the  course  of  German  history.  Its 
importance  has  received  but  tardy  recognition;  but  German 
unity  and  national  consciousness  also  are  things  of  recent  growth. 

Dr.  Hedge's  book,  as  its  title  implies  and  as  the  author  expressly 
states  in  his  short  preface,  is  '^  far  from  assuming  to  be  a  com- 
plete history  of  that"  (German)  ''  literature.''  A  mere  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents  will  abundantly  confirm  this  statement. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  pages — less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole — are  devoted  to  German  literature  before  Klopstock.  The 
latest  German  work,  Scherer's  "  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litter- 
atur,"  devotes  more  than  half  its  space  to  the  same  period;  and 
rightly,  if  the  study  of  German  literature  is  to  throw  light  on  the 
mystery  of  national  character  and  national  development.  The 
^'  Hours  with  the  German  Classics"  has  no  such  purpose.  A 
writer  of  culture  and  taste  has  derived  from  a  foreign  literature 
intellectual  food  and  enjoyment ;  their  sources  he  has  set  before 
generations  of  students ;  and  now  at  the  close  of  his  labors  he 
enlarges  his  auditorium  and  generously  invites  the  public  to  a 

*  HowB  with  German  Classics.    By  Fbedebio  Hekbt  Hedge,  former  Professor 
of  Grerman  in  Harvard  UniyerBitj.    pp.531.    Boston:  Boberts  Brothers.     1886. 
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share  in  his  pleasare,  with  many  useful  hints  for  their  guidance  in 
the  way  of  comment,  suggestion,  and  direction.  For  scientific 
treatment  the  student  must  seek  elsewhere,  for  science  now 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  writer's  environment  and 
of  the  influence  of  foreign  literature  upon  the  one  in  question, 
seeking  a  nexus  of  cause  and  effect  even  in  the  most  fantastic 
literary  productions. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  earlier  language  and  literature  Dr. 
Hedge  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Only  the  hand  of  a  master  can 
give  to  the  earliest  fragments  a  literary  interest,  their  value  is  so 
largely  philological  and  historical.  But  in  the  middle  high  Oer- 
man  period,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  and  the  writers  of  the 
court  epics  deserve  more  attention  than  they  receive.  No  work 
on  German  literature  which  finds  room  for  Hans  Sachs — save  per- 
haps as  unieum — can  afiord  to  neglect  songs  which  may  well  be 
placed  beside  the  lyrics  of  Heine  and  Goethe. 

Another  striking  instance  of  a  curious  lack  of  proportion  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  same  number  of  pages  is  devoted  to 
Lessing  and  to  E.  T.  W.  Hofiinann.  Such  a  test  of  numbers  is, 
to  be  sure,  uncertain,  but  a  mere  external  may  easily  mislead 
the  uncritical.  As  a  Rettung  of  Hofimann,  sach  as  Lessing  him- 
self might  have  attempted,  one  may  allow  the  disproportion ;  as 
in  any  sense  a  measure  of  the  two  men,  one  must  protest. 

Generally  the  characterization  of  Lessing  seems  faulty.  No 
justice  is  done  (p.  159)  to  his  ''Minna  von  Bamhelm."  It  is  the 
oldest  Gkrman  comedy  now  living,  and  it  yet  awaits  its  equal. 
Nowhere  is  Lessing's  mastery  in  dramatic  dialogue  so  clearly 
seen,  nowhere  can  it  be  so  well  studied.  The  ''  Emilia  Galotti" 
is  overshadowed  by  many  rivals  of  a  later  date,  while  the 
^  Minna*^  has  hardly  found  one.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  agree  when 
Dr.  Hedge  says  (p.  155) :  ''  Lessing  has  a  talent  for  satire,  which 
he  seldom  indulges,  and  which,  when  indulged,  is  not  of  the  bitter 
but  the  playful  sort."  The  •*  Yademecam  fUr  den  Herrn  Pastor 
S.  6.  Lange,"  the  controversy  with  Klotz  as  set  forth  in  the 
''  Briefe  antiquarischen  Inhalts,"  furnish  speaking  proof  of  the 
contrary.  Lessing's  polemics  are  anything  but  playful ;  he  gives 
no  quarter,  and  is  content  only  with  demolishing  his  opponent. 

To  Gksthe,  as  is  just  and  reasonable,  Dr.  Hedge  devotes  his 
chief  attention.  But  his  criticism  moves,  for  the  most  part,  only 
in  broad,  well-beaten  paths;  problems  which  will  arise  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  student's  work  are  left  unsolved,  often  unsug- 
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gested.  Here  is  one  of  them.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  Gkethe's 
literary  fame  rested  chiefly  upon  his  "Werther;"  translation, 
sequel,  and  parody  appeared  in  almost  infinite  variety.  How  are 
we  in  the  nineteenth  century,  colder-blooded  and  more  practical, 
to  explain  the  enthusiasm  which  it  aroused,  the  fioods  of  sympa- 
thetic tears  which  it  called  forth?  Here,  as  in  the  study  of 
Schiller's  earlier  dramas,  a  knowledge  of  the  Zeitgeist  is  indispen- 
sable ;  the  '^  Storm  and  Stress''  period  must  be  recognized  and 
understood,  however  ephemeral  the  works  of  its  most  fiery  apos- 
tles. Further,  the  critical  and  the  popular  estimates  of  *'  Wilhelm 
Meister"  by  no  means  agree ;  as  a  recent  critic  of  acknowledged 
ability  says,  '*  this  novel  has  been  and  will  be  foreign  to  the 
nation."  Reasons  are  not  far  to  seek;  but  though  of  prime 
importance,  this  fact  is  generally  ignored  by  the  critics. 

Now  that  some  of  Hoffmann's  tales  have  appeared  in  the  garb 
of  an  £nglish  translation,  the  general  reader  may  verify  for  him- 
self the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Hedge's  estimate.  A  comparison  with 
Poe,  which  at  once  suggests  itself,  though  the  points  of  likeness 
are  but  superficial,  must  leave  Hoffmann  the  loser. 

We  sympathize  heartily  with  Prof.  Hedge  in  his  rejection  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  estimate  of  Heine.  The  title  of  Liberator  of 
Humanity  is  a  grand  one ;  its  duties  and  perils  none  knew  better 
than  Gkethe,  whose  most  important  successor — if  we  may  trust 
Mr.  Arnold — Heine  is. 

Willst  Du  Yiele  befrein,  bo  wag*  es  Yielen  zu  dienen  1 
Wie  gefahrlich  das  aei,  willst  Du  es  wissen  ?  Versuoh's  I 

How  many  has  Heine  served  ?  What  gospel  had  he  to  preach  ? 
What  sort  of  freedom  had  he  to  offer  ?  A  gospel  of  license  for 
the  rake  and  the  literary  freebooter ;  freedom  to  use  poisoned 
arrows  against  any  offender;  a  selfishness  as  blind  as  Goethe's 
was  enlightened.  He  who  can  find  "  Sweetness  and  Light"  in 
the  "  Bader  von  Lucca,"  in  the  "  Ludwig  Borne,"  or  *'  Dieroman- 
tische  Schule,"  may  perhaps  rate  Heine  with  Goethe ;  it  is  hard  to 
believe  there  will  be  many  followers. 

Dr.  Hedge's  book  offers  to  the  scholar  but  little  that  is  new, 
either  in  the  way  of  fact,  criticism,  or  combination.  Misprints 
have  not  been  eliminated,  and  misstatements,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part,  are  not  infrequent.  But  as  a  help  to  the  general 
reader,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  study  of  the  literature  of  a 
nation  next  of  kin  to  ourselves,  the  book  is  to  be  cordially  wel- 
comed. 

Alfred  L.  Riplbt. 
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Study  of  the  Ei^glish  Classics.* — ^The  fact  that  four  editions 
of  this  book  have  been  called  for  within  ten  years,  shows  that  it 
is  appreciated  and  has  considerable  influence.  The  maker  of  it 
wishes  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  book  is  '^  not  written  for  the 
scholar,  or  college  professor,  but  simply  to  furnish  a  convenient 
hand-book  which  may  help  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  to 
teach  systematically  the  texts  of  our  great  English  classics."  We 
believe  that  the  book  is  useful,  and  that  with  its  guidance  a 
teacher  or  pupil  could  gain  a  valuable  familiarity  with  English 
literature.  But  those  who  follow  the  instruction  of  such  a  guide 
are  apt  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  it.  Its  ''  system ''  is  con- 
fusing; and  it  contains  errors  which  are  unpardonable  and  dis- 
graceful \\\  a  '^  fourth  edition,  revised."  For  instance,  on  p.  107, 
in  the  references  to  works  on  Gray  no  mention  is  made  of  Gosse ; 
even  his  excellent  life  of  Gray  in  the  ^*-  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series"  is  directly  attributed  to  Morley.  On  p.  200,  Mary  Arden, 
the  mother  of  Shakspere,  is  called  ''Isabella  Arden."  On  p.  251, 
among  the  seven  "  principal  works  of  Chaucer"  are  included  "The 
Testament  of  Love,"  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  "The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose."  It  is  known  that  Chaucer  did  not  write 
the  first  two,  and  some  eminent  Chaucerian  scholars  think  the 
extant  ''Romaunt  of  the  Rose"  is  not  the  translation  which 
Chaucer  made.  On  p.  144  is  this  about  Burns :  "  Of  his  poems, 
which  are  nearly  all  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  his  'Tam 
O'Shanter'  is  the  longest  of  all  his  works."  This  sentence  is 
good  for  nothing  if  not  true.  "  The  Brigs  of  Ayr,"  and  "  The 
Twa  Dogs  "  are  longer  poems.  For  accuracy's  sake,  one  should 
count  lines  if  necessary.  On  p.  145,  in  explaining  '^Tam's" 
escape,  it  is  stated  that  ''  no  witch  can  pass  the  keystone  of  a 
hridge."  The  point  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  the  middle  of  a  running  stream  and  not  the  middle  of 
an  arch  which  the  careful  witches  avoided.  On  p.  199,  Spenser's 
two  lines 

**•  And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made, 
To  mocke  herself  and  Truth  to  imitate," 

are  given  as  unquestionably  referring  to  Shakspere.  No  sufficient 
proof  of  this  has  yet  been  found.  On  p.  200  we  are  told  that 
Shakspere  at  the  Stratford  grammar  school  "  sometimes  acted  as 

^  Sbady  of  the  English  Classics.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Teachers.  By  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell,  A.m.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  Boston,  Lee  ft  Shepard.  New  York, 
Chartefl  T.  Dillmgham,  1886. 
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monitor  to  the  junior  boys."  If  we  go  into  specnlations,  still 
more  interesting  statements  might  be  made.  In  the  sketch  of 
Chaucer,  on  p.  249,  there  is  little  evidence  of  revision  in  the  asser- 
tion that  "His  social  position  and  influence  were  due  to  his 
marriage  to  a  lady,  whose  sister  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 
the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt"  Spenser  is  called,  on  p.  229, 
"  the  greatest  epic,  as  Shakspere  was  the  greatest  dramatic  poet 
of  the  Elizabethan  era."  The  "Elizabethan  era"  is  narrowly 
limited,  then.  This  quotation  from  Hallam  on  the  same  page  is 
misleading  :  "  We  must  not  fear  to  assert,  with  the  best  judges 
of  this  and  former  ages,  that  Spenser  is  still  the  third  name  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  the  country,  and  that  he  has  not  been  sur- 
passed, except  by  Dante,  in  any  other."  In  this  too  frequently 
quoted  estimate,  apparently  Homer,  Vergil,  and  Goethe,  are  for- 
gotten. And  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  other  bits  of  extravagant 
criticism  are  cited  here  and  there,  as  Scott's  declaration  that  Dry- 
den's  was  "  a  name  second  only  to  those  of  Milton  and  Shake- 
speare." On  the  same  page  we  have  Wordsworth's  absurdly  false 
criticism  of  Dryden,  that  *' There  is  not  a  single  image  from 
nature  in  the  whole  of  his  works." 

Some  quotations  are  deformed.  On  p.  145,  we  are  told  that  a 
good  example  of  Burns'  love  songs  is  *'  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then 
we  parV^  On  p.  190  students  are  advised  to  memorize  Milton's 
lines  beginning  "Thick  as  autumn  leaves."  On  p.  211  a  '^fiimoas 
line  "  from  Shakspere  is,  ^'  Angels  are  bright,  though  the  brightest 
fell."  And  on  p.  247  we  have  this  distorted  extract  from  Lowell's 
essay  on  Chaucer :  "  His  narrative  flows  on  like  one  of  our  inland 
rivei*s !  sometimes  hastening  a  little  in  its  eddies,  seeming  to  run 
sunshine, — sometimes  gliding  smoothly,  while  here  and  there  a 
beautiful,  quiet  thought,  a  pure  feeling,  a  golden  hearted  verse, 
opens  as  quietly  as  a  water  lily,  and  makes  no  ripple."  That  is 
good  for  a  first  draught,  but  it  would  be  almost  worth  while  to 
revise  again  for  the  sake  of  adding  the  marvellous  grace  and 
beauty  of  this  passage :  "  Chaucer's  best  tales  run  on  like  one  of 
our  inland  rivers,  sometimes  hastening  a  little  and  turning  upon 
themselves  in  eddies  that  dimple  and  retard  the  current ;  some- 
times loitering  smoothly,  while  here  and  there  a  quiet  thought,  a 
tender  feeling,  a  pleasant  image,  a  golden  hearted  verse,  opens 
quietly,  as  a  water-lily,  to  float  on  the  surface  without  breaking 
it  into  ripple."     On  p.  229  is  this  fatherless  quotation: 
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"  Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven 
With  the  moon'a  beauty  and  the  moon's  sweet  face." 

This  iB  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  insipidity  in  the  doubled 
sweet  should  excite  suspicion ;  and  no  extant  portraits  of  Spenser 
resemble  any  crescent,  full,  or  gibbons  moon  in  the  least  degree. 
Puck's  trick  has  been  played.  But  for  any  one  who  has  wan- 
dered into  the  interminable,  mystifying  labyrinth  of  beauty 
called  the  ^^  Fairy  Queen,''  there  is  a  poetical  truth  in  these 
lines  from  the  third  book  of  Wordsworth's  "Prelude:" 

"  Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven 
With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft  pace." 

On  p.  204,  among  useful  books  for  Shaksperian  students,  Mrs. 
Fumess'  **  Concordance  to  the  Poems  "  is  recommended,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  more  important  *'  Concordance 
to  the  Dramatic  Works,"  or  other  similar  work.  Like  inconsist- 
ent omissions  are  noticeable  in  other  chapters. 

There  is  little  room  for  style  in  a  book  like  this,  but  what 
original  writing  it  does  contain  should  be  all  the  more  carefully 
done.     The  sentence  which  we  have  quoted  about  *'  Tam  O'Shan- 
tar"  has  at  least  five  superfluous  words.     Other  sentences  are 
open  to  similar  criticism,  as  at  foot  of  p.  257.     Unpleasant  indica- 
tions of  carelessness  and  hurry  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  book. 
Titles  of  works  in  the  same  paragraph  are  sometimes  in  italics, 
sometimes  in  quotation  marks,  as  the  bottom  of  p.  258.     Titles  of 
books  of  reference  are  given  now  one  way,  now  another.    Hewitt's 
^' Homes  and  Haunts  of  English  Poets,"   on   p.  147,  becomes 
*' Homes  and  Haunts"  on  p.  173,  and  ^' Homes  and  Haunts  of 
British  Poets  "  on  p.  253.    Spenser's  birth  is  put  in  1553  in  several 
places,  but  this  may  be  right,  though  the  best  authorities  prefer 
1552.     On  p.  46  we  might  infer  that  Spenser  died  in  1600,  instead 
of  1599.     Among  unlucky  misprints  in  the  book,  note  that  on  p. 
92,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  "Outre-Mer"  should  be  1835 
and  not  1 825.     On  p.  93  the  first  i  of  *^  Morituri  Salutamus  "  has 
been  put  out.      In  the  notice  of  Milton,   p.    184,  *'Knightley" 
should  be  Keightley.     On  p.  212  the  source  of  the  plot  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  should  be  "  II  Pecorone."     Of  the  many 
quotations  in  the  book  only  a  part  have  the  author's  name  afiixed, 
though  it  would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  assign  all  of  them. 
VTe  have  not  examined   the  book  closely,  and  when  so  many 
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blemishes  appear  on  a  hasty  survey  we  are  perhaps  too  readily 

led  to  distrust  the  rest.     But  because  it  is  a  valuable  hand-book, 

containing  a  mass  of  matter  useful  to  all  teachers  in  English,  and 

because  it  has  a  considerable  influence,  and  claims  to  be  carefully 

revised,  its  discreditable  faults  should  be  severely  condemned.    A 

chief  aim  in  such  a  book  should  be  reliability.    The  maker  should 

revise  it  again  with  scholarly  attention,  and  then  the  work  will 

deserve  several  editions. 

Ernest  Whitnkt. 
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The  Crisis  of  Missions ;  or,  The  Toice  out  of  the  Cloud.  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
D.D.    Robert  Carter  k  Bros. 
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Tbe  Tramfigantioii  of  Christ  Frank  Wakeley  Onnflaulus.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
ft  Co. 

Orient,  with  preludes  on  current  eyents.    Joseph  Cook.    Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co. 

D.  L.  Moody  at  Home.  His  Home  and  Home  work  fully  illustrated.  Fleming 
H.  ReToU. 

Many  Infallible  Proofs.  A  series  of  chaptera  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D  J). 

The  Triumph  of  Life.  A  Biblical  Study  of  Gkid^s  ways  with  our  race.  Bey. 
ThoBw  Stooghton  Potwin.    John  Alden. 

Tlie  Book  of  Rerelation :  an  exposition  based  on  the  principles  of  Prof.  Stuart's 
Oommentazy.    Israel  P.  Warren,  D.D.    Funk  ft  Wagnalls. 

IfiseeBaneotw. 

Amoog  the  Law-Makers.    E.  Alton.    Charles  Scribner's  Son& 

In  the  Goods.    Charles  Egbert  Oraddock.    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co. 

Ariel  and  Caliban,  and  other  Poems.    C.  P.  Cranoh.    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co. 

BttgUmd's  Osse  Against  Home  Bule.     Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey.    London:  John 


TbB  Sentimental  Calendar.    J.  8.  of  Dale.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Sonnets  and  Lyrics.    Helen  Jadrson  (H.  H.).    Roberts  Brothers. 

Bankell*8  Remains ;  an  American  Novel.    Barrett  Wendell.    Tioknor  ft  Co. 

Bxgfpj  Hunting  Grounds;  A  Tribute  to  the  Woods  and  Fields.  WUilam 
Hamilton  Gibson.    Harper  ft  Brothers. 

Tbsir  Pilgrimage.  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Dlustrated  1^  C.  S.  Reinhart 
Harperft  Brothera. 

Demociacy  and  other  Addresses.  James  Runell  LowelL  Houghton,  MifOin 
ftOa 

A  Mnramaaa  Blade ;  A  Story  of  Feudalism  in  Old  Japan.  L.  Wertheimer. 
lOnatrated.    Tidmor  ft  Co. 

The  Littie  Master.    J.  T.  Trowbridge.    Hhistrated.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

A  Bostoo  Giri's  Ambition.    Virginia  F.  Townsend.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

The  fflent  Workman :  A  story.    Clinton  Ross.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  Ranchman's  Stories.    Howard  Seely.    Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co. 

Hia  One  Fault    J.  T.  Trowbridge.    Illustrated.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

The  Toong  Wrecker  of  the  Florida  Reef;  or.  The  Trials  and  Adyentures  of 
Fred  Binsom.    Ridiard  Meade  Bache.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

The  Family:  an  Historical  and  Social  Study.  Charies  F.  Thwing  and  Carrie 
F.  B.  Thwing.    Lee  ft  Shepard. 

AH  Tant;  or,  Riggmg  the  Boat    Oliyer  Optia    With  illustrationa    Lee  ft 


Sdnoational  Psychology.    A  Treatise  for  Parents  and  Educators.    Louisa  Par- 

lopkins.    Lee  ft  Sbepard. 
Psjchfllogy:   The  Oognitiye  Powers.     James  McCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Charles 
Scrtbner's  Sons. 

Hope  Reed's  Upper  Windows.    Howe  Bennhig.    American  Tract  Society. 
Memoin  of  the  Rey.  J.  Lewis  Dhnan,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  History  and  Poll- 
BooDomy  in  Brown  Uniyersity.    Caroline  Hazard.    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co- 
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Pamphkts, 

Religion  in  a  Ck)Uege :  what  place  it  should  have.    James  MoGosh. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidaon,  D.D.,  in  answer  to  his  Essay  against 
the  Johanoine  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Qospel.    Kentish  Bache. 

The  Cursing  Psalm.  Psalm  ciz.  A  sermon  in  the  Gross  Chapel.  Moneton- 
hampstead.    Kentish  Bache. 

Writing  and  Genius  of  the  Pounder  of  Christian  Science.  A  sympathetic  and 
comparative  review  of  the  system  and  teachings  of  Mary  Baker  6.  Eddy  as  con- 
tained in  "  Science  and  Health."    By  a  Student. 

Treasurer's  Report,  Yale  College,  1886. 

The  Defeat  of  Party  Despotism  by  the  Re-enfranchisement  of  the  Individual 
CiUflen.    Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 

Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Old  State  House,  formerly  known  as  the  Town 
House  in  Boston,  etc.    George  H.  Moore,  LL.D. 

Catholicity — ^True  and  False.  A  sermon  preached  before  the  National  Congre- 
gational Council.    Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D. 

An  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University.  Pires. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman. 

Historical  Sketch  of  (Kensington)  Berlin,  Conn.,  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years.    Edward  N.  Bobbins,  A.M. 

Essays  and  Addresses.    George  Morgan  Browne.    Privately  printed. 

Philosophical  Realism.    William  Icrin  Gill,  A.M. 

The  Genius  of  Congregationalism.  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  Haven 
Congregational  Club.    Simeon  R.  Baldwin. 

An  Address  on  the  Future  of  Congregationalism,  delivered  before  the  Natianal 
CouncO  of  Congregational  Churchea    Rev.  Heniy  A.  Stimson,  D.D. 


T.  &  R.  LAMB.  » N=E*r^giK=^- 

MURAL  PAINTING,  MEMORIAL  WINDOWS, 

CARVED  WOOD  WORK,  MEMORIAL  TABLETS, 

CHANCEL  DECORATION,  MEMORIAL  PULPITS, 

STAINED  AND  MOSAIC  GLASS, 
CHURCH  FURNITURE,  CHURCH  METAL  WORK. 

AMEBICAN  COMMENTS  ON  EUROPEAN  QUESTIONS, 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  RELIOI0U8. 

By  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D. 

One  VoL  8vo.  |3.00. 

OOKTRNTB:  The  Drift  of  Europe,  Christiaii  and  Social:  Paparchy  and  Nation- 
attty;  T9ie  Armament  of  Germany ;  The  Intercourse  of  Christian  with  non-Christian 
Peoples :  Conoeminff  Treaties  as  Matter  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;  On  International 
Ouiiy right:  The  Rigiit  of  War  Indemnity;  Shall  England  side  with  Russia?  What 
iaMfeiioe?  What  is  Beliffion?  Christ,  the  Church, and  the  Creed;  Lucretius  or 
Fanl ;  Final  Ckuse :  A  Critique  of  the  Failure  of  Paley  and  the  Fallacy  of  Hume. 

Tbeae  esBays  present  the  views  of  a  wise  and  thoughtful  man  on  many  impor- 
tant topics  of  statesmanship  and  religion.    The  reputation  of  Dr.  Thompson  is 
pie  assurance  of  their  worth  and  permanent  interest. 

\*.WP^  ^^  ^  ^  Boohutten.   Sent  by  man,  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Ml. 
SIOTJOHTOI7,    lAlW^T^lN    4c    CO.,    Boston,    I^aae. 
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IMl,  April  number.     1863,  October  number.      1866,  April  num- 
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FoirrT  CENTS  apiece  will  be  paid  for  the  above  numbers,  to 
q>p1y  on  new  subscriptions,  on  receipt  of  the  copies  in  New  Haven. 
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7»  I>7ip«ptU,  Santal  ul  PltTtioal  Exhautin,  Hmtoiuum, 
Slmlnlilitd  ^tolltr,  tie. 

Prepared  aoooiding  to  the  dlreotloiu  of  Prof.  K.  N.  Boraford,  Ot  Gtmbridse. 

A  pieparatioD  of  the  phoephatee  of  lime,  magneeia,  potaah,  and  iron 
with  phosphoric  acid  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  assimilated  bj  the 
syBtem. 

ITiuTerBaUy  recommended  and  preecribed  by  phTmoians  of  all  schools. 

Its  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to 
take. 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  fumishinK  sustenance  to  both  brain  and 
body. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sogar  only. 


As  a  Bmln  and  Serve  Tonic. 

Da  E.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland.  O.,  says :  ' 
can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  ner 
IS  debility,  nerrous  dyspepaia,"  etc.,  etc. 

For  Wakefniness. 

LOTHIRR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

_.  _..    ..    __ ,  .  rt,  who  was  a  hard  stud  .  . , 

extreme  nerronsness,  etc.,  and  h«  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 

In  Nervous  Debility. 

Dk.  EDWIN  F.  VOBE,  Portland,  He.,  bb^b  :  "  I  have  prescribed  it  tor 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

For  tbe  III  EfEefsts  of  Tobacfw. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "I  have  used  it  i 
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IJUPORTANT    NEW    BOOKS. 

THE  SELF-BEYELATION  OF  GOD. 

By  Samuel  Harbis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profeesor  of  Sjstematic  Theology  in  Yale  Col- 
lege.    1  vol.  8vo.,  uniform  with  '*  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism."    $3.50. 

This  work  is  a  restatement  of  the  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  Gkxl  and  of  the 
reality  of  His  revelation  of  Hhnself,  as  modified  by  and  in  harmony  with  the 
legitimate  results  of  recent  thought,  and  meeting  skepticism  in  its  present  posi- 
tions. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  Qodj  in  the  experience  or  consciousness  of  man.  The  three  remaining 
parts  are  concerned  with  the  verification  of  this  fundamental  fact  by  tiie  other 
revelations  which  God  makes  of  Himself,  viz :  Part  IL  His  Revelation  of  Him- 
self as  the  Absolute  Being.  Part  III.  His  Revelation  of  Himself  as  the  Personal 
Gk>d  in  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  and  in  the  Constitution  and  His- 
tory of  Man.  Part  IV.  His  Revelation  of  Himself  reconciling  the  World  to 
Himself  m  Christ 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Arouibald  Albzakdbb,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College.    1  vol. 
12mo.    $1.00. 

Professor  Alexander  states  briefiy  but  comprehensively  and  clearly  those  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  which  may  be  regarded  as  still  unsolved,  and  to  understand 
the  nature  of  which  is  to  understand  the  present  condition  and  work  of  pbiloeophy 
itself.  The  range  of  the  book  may  be  surmised  from  such  titles  as  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Ultimate  Nature  of  Matter,"  *'The  Relation  of  Belief  to  Knowledge,*' 
"The  Problem  of  the  Human  Will,"  ''The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  **The  Doc- 
trine of  a  First  Cause,"  "  The  Doctrine  of  Cause  and  Effect,"  etc. 

OLD  FAITHS  IN  NEW  LIGHT. 

By  Nbwman  SiCTTH.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    1  vol.  12mo.    $1.60. 

The  current  discussions  in  Theology  give  the  appearance  of  this  volume  in  a 
new  edition  a  special  and  timely  interest  Dr.  Smyth's  book  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  singularly  dear  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  modem  thought  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fundamental  questions  of  theology,  and  a  very  luoid  presentation  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  effected  and  the  positions  which  are  now  held  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  ^*  new  theology." 

MESSIANIC  PROPHECY. 

THE  PREDICTION  OF  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  REDEMPTION  THROUGH 

THE   MESSIAH. 

A  Critioal  Study  of  the  Messianio  Passagbs  of  the  Old  Tjbotaxent  in  thk 

ObDER  of  THEIB  DEYBLOPMEirr. 

By  Chableb  Auoustus  Beigob,  D.D.,  Davenport  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cog- 
nate Languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  1  vol 
Crown  8vo.    |2.60. 

"  Messianic  Prophecy  is  a  subject  of  no  common  interest,  and  this  is  no  ordi- 
nary book.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  the  veiy  first  order;  the  ripe  prod- 
uct of  years  of  study  upon  the  highest  themes.    It  is  exegesis  in  a  master-hand, 

about  its  noblest  business. It  has  been  worth  while  to  commend  this  book 

at  some  length  to  the  attention  of  Bible  students,  because  both  the  subject  and 
&e  treatment  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  very  foremost  works  of  the  generation 
in  the  department  of  Exegetical  Theology.  Union  Seminary  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated that  it  is  one  of  her  Professors  who,  in  a  noble  line  of  succession,  has  pro- 
duced it.  The  American  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  that  tiie  author  is  an 
American,  and  Presbyterians  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian.  A  Churoh  that  can  yield 
sudi  books  has  large  possibilities." — N.  T.  BuangdisL 

%*  These  hooka  care  for  tale  hy  dU  bookseUerSf  or  wUl  be  teiU,  poa^id^  on  reeegpt 
ofpricej  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBHER'S  SOHS,  Eiq;'  :n, 

743  and  7^    Broad>vay,  N.  Y. 
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Akticu  L— the  AMERICAN  BOARD  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL COUNCILS. 

DiFFEBSNCE  of  Opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  proper  course  of 
the  Secretaries  and  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  in 
deciding  as  to  applications  of  candidates  for  appointment  as 
missionaries.  The  following  seems  to  me  the  right  course 
which,  if  adopted,  would  at  once  relieve  the  Board  from  all 
embarrassment  and  in  the  long  run  secure  the  best  men  for 
missionaries.  And  as  a  change  of  the  method  has  been  pro- 
posed and  IB  now  before  the  Board  and  the  churches,  I  pre- 
sent it  as  a  contribution  towards  reaching  a  practicable  and  wise 
conclusion. 

The  great  majority  of  candidates  are  not  ordained.  When 
such  a  young  man  offers  himself  for  appointment,  let  the  Sec- 
retary and  Committee  obtain  the  usual  recommendations  and 
make  inquiries  of  him  and  about  him  as  they  see  fit.  If  they 
are  satisfied,  let  them  accept  him  with  the  proviso  that  in  due 
time  he  obtain  licensure  and  ordination  according  to  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  churches.  This  involves  no  material  change ; 
for  in  such  a  case  the  proviso  of  approval  by  an  ordain- 
vou  X.  8 
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ing  Conncil  has  always  been  implied^  if  not  formally  expressed. 
If,  however,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  his  belief  on  some 
points  of  theological  doctrine,  but  aside  from  this  find  him 
qualified  for  the  missionary  work,  let  them  accept  him  with  the 
same  proviso  as  in  the  former  case.  When  the  time  for  his 
ordination  comes,  let  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  call  a 
Council  of  the  churches  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  It  has 
always  been  customary  for  a  Secretary  or  some  representative 
of  the  Board  to  be  present  at  the  ordination  of  a  missionary. 
Let  this  good  custom  be  kept  up.  This  representative  would 
lay  before  the  Council  any  information  or  suggestions  which 
the  Committee  might  wish  to  present.  It  would  be  accordant 
with  the  usages  of  our  churches  for  the  church  calling  the 
Council  to  invite  personally  some  one  connected  with  the 
Board  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  and  thus  to  participate 
in  all  its  deliberations.  Let  the  Council  thus  constituted,  after 
full  examination  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  that  particular  case,  decide  as  to  the  ordination  of 
the  man  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  foreign  field ;  and  let 
that  decision  be  final. 

The  Board  at  Des  Moines  recommended  consideration  of  the 
expediency  of  calling  a  Council  ^^  in  difSicult  cases  turning  on 
the  doctrinal  views  of  the  candidate."  The  plan  here  proposed 
meets  all  these  cases.  The  Board  further  recommended  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  manner  of  constituting  such  a  Council. 
In  reference  to  this  point  the  plan  here  suggested  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  candidates  not  ordained,  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
ordaining  Council.  Such  a  reference  has  some  important 
advantages.  It  involves  no  multiplication  of  Councils,  since 
an  ordaining  Council  must  be  called  in  every  case.  It  gives 
the  candidate  time  for  further  study  and  consideration,  and  for 
the  influence  of  further  spiritual  development  and  growth.  It 
removes  whatever  might  be  invidious  in  calling  a  special  Coun- 
cil to  consider  a  special  difficulty  in  an  exceptional  case.  This 
objection  has  been  publicly  urged,  and  it  is  not  without  force. 
The  calling  of  such  a  Council  would  have  some  appearance  of 
a  trial  for  heresy  with  the  Committee  as  accusers.  And  so 
great  has  been  the  confidence  of  ministers  and  churches  in  the 
Board,  that  the  candidate  would  be  subjected  to  prejudice 
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]ieioTe  the  case  was  opened.  But  on  the  plan  here  soggested 
there  oonld  be  none  of  these  embarrassments.  The  acceptance 
of  caDdidates  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  and  all  alike  appear 
before  the  ordaining  Council  before  they  are  finally  appointed. 
It  has  also  been  publicly  objected  that  such  a  Council  might 
be  '^  packed."  But  this  is  impossible  on  the  plan  proposed. 
And  we  may  reasonably  expect  that,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
these  Councils  would  come  harmoniously  to  a  result  satisfac- 
tory to  the  missionaries  in  the  field,  to  the  Board,  and  the 
churches.  This  plan  is  simple,  easy,  practicable,  and  in  strict 
accord  with  the  Congregational  polity. 

Now  and  then  an  ordained  minister  offers  himself  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  missionary.  If  in  such  a  case  the  Committee  is  not 
satisfied  with  some  of  his  doctrijial  views,  and  declines  to  ap- 
point him,  or  for  the  same  reason  recalls  a  missionary  already 
appointed,  his  right  to  appeal  to  a  special  Council  called  on  the 
case  ought  always  to  be  recognized.  Such  cases  would  be  very 
rare.  But  on  the  plan  proposed  they  are  the  only  ones  calling 
for  an  exceptional  Council  on  a  special  difficulty. 

The  following  are  reasons  for  adopting  this  plan : 

1.  It  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  Board  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  polity  of  the  Congregational  churches. 
If  the  Committee  in  its  selection  of  missionaries  has  in  spirit 
been  in  harmony  with  the  churches,  the  form  of  its  action  has 
been  incompatible  with  the  church  polity.  For  the  Com- 
mittee takes  into  its  own  hands  the  determination  who  shall  be 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  in  that  great  part  of  their  church 
work  which  lies  in  the  foreign  field.  The  form  of  its  action 
impties  that  the  Committee,  in  this  great  sphere  of  the  work  of 
the  churches,  assumes  independence  of  the  churches  and  their 
Conncils,  and  the  right  to  disregard  their  decisions.  It  thus 
tends  to  bring  Councils  into  disrespect. 

If  the  proposed  plan  should  be  adopted  the  change  in  the 
action  of  the  Committee  would  be  comparatively  little.  But 
as  showing  a  decent  regard  to  the  churches  and  their  Councils, 
as  making  them  constantly  see  and  feel  that  the  Board  is  in 
accord  with  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity  and  one  with 
diem  as  their  agents  in  doing  their  work,  the  change  would  be 
important  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  in  its  practical  results. 
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2.  The  change  is  Decessary,  in  the  interest  of  the  churches, 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  conserving  true  evangelical 
doctrine  and  its  right  application  to  life,  together  with  a  legiti- 
mate freedom  of  thought  and  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  churches. 

To  any  proposal  to  refer  the  appointment  of  foreign  mission- 
aries to  an  ecclesiastical  Council  the  objection  has  been  repeat- 
edly urged  that  it  would  be  unsafe ;  that  some  further  safe- 
guard for  purity  of  doctrine,  beyond  that  of  a  Council,  must  be 
had. 

This  objection  is  a  condemnation  of  the  Congregational 
polity  itself.  It  demands  some  more  stringent  and  authorita- 
tive government  subversive  of  Congregationalism  and  reestab- 
lishing the  very  restrictions  on  Christian  liberty  to  escape 
which  the  Congregational  polity  was  the  resort  But  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  liberty  of  Congregationalism  and  the 
summary  authority  of  a  national  and  hierarchical  organization 
both  at  once.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  that  it 
is  subversive  of  the  Congregational  system.  In  the  excitement 
and  alarm  attendant  on  a  theological  controversy  this  call  for 
something  incompatible  with  Congregationalism  is  often  heard 
from  Congregationalists  themselves.  It  leads  to  demanding 
some  new  machinery  or  laying  hold  of  some  existing  organiza- 
tion or  to  the  establishing  of  an  endowment  or  the  founding  of 
an  institution,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  partisan  view  of  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  result  is  the  needless  perpetuation 
of  a  controversy  which  otherwise  would  soon  have  ceased ;  the 
embodiment  of  a  partisan  and  transitory  phase  of  thought  in 
a  permanent  form,  which  becomes  an  entanglement  and  an 
element  of  dissension  after  the  controversy  has  passed  away. 

But  in  fact  the  Congregational  polity  is  founded  on  truer 
and  deeper  principles  of  stability  and  order  than  those  of  any 
hierarchy  enforcing  unity  by  authority,  and  is  more  efficient  in 
the  conservation  of  true  evangelical  belief  and  its  right  appli- 
cation, as  well  as  of  freedom  of  thought. 

A  Congregational  Council  declares  no  abstract  principles, 
doctrines  or  rules.  It  can  act  only  on  a  specific  case  presente^l 
before  it  and  advise  what,  in  that  specific  case  considered  in  all 
its  aspects  and  bearings,  ought  to  be  done.     In  considering  the 
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question  of  ordaining  a  man  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for 
missionary  work  in  the  foreign  field,  the  Council  does  not 
declare  a  doctrine.  It  simply  advises  whether,  in  view  of  the 
whole  ease  as  presented  before  it,  that  particular  man  shall  be 
ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  foreign  field.  It  has 
been  said,  in  reference  to  delaying  the  appointment  of  a  candi'* 
date  on  account  of  his  doctrinal  views,  that  the  Prudential 
Committee  waited  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  churches.  There  is 
no  national  authority  anywhere  in  the  Congregational  churches 
to  otter  the  collective  voice  of  all  the  churches  on  any  question 
of  doctrine  or  practice.  Nor  can  it  be  uttered  by  newspapers, 
nor  by  the  voices  of  a  great  and  excited  popular  assembly. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  uttered,  and  that  is  by 
a  Council  of  churches  advising  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  a 
specific  case  carefully  examined  by  it.  My  proposal,  if  carried 
out,  insures  to  the  Committee  the  desired  voice  of  the  churches 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  every  candidate  who  offers 
himself  for  missionary  work. 

And  because  a  Council  makes  no  general  and  binding  declara- 
tion of  doctrine,  this  method  is  conservative  of  the  true  evan- 
gelical belief  and  of  its  right  application,  as  well  as  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  churches. 
When  a  question  of  doctrine  or  practice  is  raised  and  differing 
opinions  are  advanced  and  defended,  it  gives  time  for  Christian 
investigation  and  discussion,  and  opportunity  for  the  truth  to 
establish  itself  by  argument  and  by  commending  itself  to  the 
intelligence  and  good  sense,  to  the  Christian  conscience  and 
piety  of  Christian  people.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nothing  is  ever  settled  till  it  is  settled  right. 

And  by  this  method  we  gradually  obtain,  not  a  provincial 
opinion,  not  the  views  of  any  local  clique,  but  the  sentiment 
and  belief  of  all  the  churches.  As  men  continue  to  offer  them- 
selves for  ordination  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  foreign 
field,  Councils  will  be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country. '  Thus 
questions  pertaining  to  the  appointment  of  missionaries  will 
be  examined  at  widely  different  points ;  the  examination  in 
every  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  wUl  be  publicly 
known  and  discussed.  Thus  an  agreement  of  feeling  and 
action  on  these  points  will  gradually  be  reached;  thus  we 
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shall  attain,  as  by  no  other  means  is  possible,  the  prayerftd, 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  conclusion  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
all  the  churches  on  these  questions. 

In  contrast  with  this,  by  the  present  method,  the  question, 
who  shall  be  appointed  missionaries,  is  settled  by  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  with  the  advice  and  counsel,  but  without  the 
vote  of  the  Secretaries.  The  Committee,  as  now  constituted? 
consists  of  ten  persons,  five  clergymen  and  five  laymen.  Neces- 
sarily they  all  live  in  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Their 
meetings  are  private.  Only  in  extraordinary  and  exceedingly 
rare  cases  is  there  any  appeal  from  their  decisions ;  and  then 
only  to  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  a  great  popular  assem- 
bly, in  which  there  cannot  be  any  careful  and  judicial  review  of 
them.  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  an  article  published  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board,  speaks  of  existing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Committee  arising  '^  from  its  action  in  filling  its  own  vacancies, 
done  nominally  indeed  by  the  Board,  but  really  and  almost 
necessarily  by  the  Committee."  The  Committee  have  the 
public  confidence  as  all  of  them  personally  upright  and  able 
Christian  men,  conscientious  and  honorable  in  intention.  But 
however  wise  and  good  they  may  be,  they  are  subject  inevita- 
bly to  the  influence  of  local  opinions,  movements,  and  excite- 
ments, and  to  the  influences  inseparable  from  power  which  prac- 
tically is  so  nearly  irresponsible.  The  objection,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  trust  the  churches  and  their  Councils  with  determining  the 
appointment  of  missionaries,  assumes  that  it  is  always  safe  to 
trust  the  Committee.  But,  in  the  marvelous  changes  wrought  by 
time,  who  knows  but  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  itself, 
in  the  next  generation,  will  be  holding  some  new  doctrine,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  precedent  which  those  who.  urge  this 
objection  are  now  seeking  to  establish,  refusing  to  appoint  as 
missionaries  candidates  who  do  not  dogmatically  declare  their 
agreement  with  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Committee  ?  The  old 
question,  who  shall  keep  the  keepers  ?  never  loses  its  signifi- 
cance and  pertinence.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  and  this  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  Committee,  that  the  purity  of  evangelical 
faith,  the  legitimate  freedom  of  thought,  and  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  churches,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
appointment  of  missionaries,  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
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charches  and  pastors  engaged  in  practical  Oliristian  work  over 
all  the  country,  than  they  can  be  in  the  hands  of  any  ten  menj 
however  wise  and  good,  in  Boston,  or  in  Chicago,  or  in  any 
other  city.  To  say  otherwise  wonld  be  to  dishonor  the  every- 
where open  Bible,  the  everywhere  present  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  Christian  ministers  and 
churches  acting  nnder  this  inspired  and  divine  guidance. 

And  further,  the  practical  working  of  the  Congregational 
polity,  shown  in  its  history,  proves  its  efiSieiency  and  sufficiency 
in  the  conservation  of  the  evangelical  faith  with  freedom  of 
thou^t  through  the  agency  of  the  churches  themselves  and 
their  Councils. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  at 
Des  Moines,  the  American  Missionary  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  Haven.  Its  officers  said  that,  both  as 
to  the  numbers  in  attendance  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
work,  it  was  the  most  successful  annual  meeting  which  the 
Association  had  ever  held.  Not  a  ripple  of  the  existing  theo- 
logical discussion  disturbed  its  harmony.  Not  a  syllable 
respecting  it  diverted  attention  from  the  great  work  in  which 
the  churches  through  this  Association  are  engaged.  As  I  sat 
in  this  meeting  I  conid  but  contrast  it  with  the  meeting  at  Des 
Moines.  There  the  interest  concentred  mainly  on  a  debated 
question  of  theology;  and  in  the  newspapers  unbelievers 
sneered  that,  1886  years  after  Christ,  Christians  met  to  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world,  and  when  they  had  come  together 
they  did  not  know  what  the  gospel  is  which  they  were  to  send. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  marked  contrast  2  The  answer  is 
plain.  It  is  that  the  American  Missionary  Association  accepts 
from  the  churches  the  ministers  whom  it  employs,  confiding  in 
the  established  ecclesiastical  agencies  as  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  their  evangelical  belief.  The  annual  Tear-Book  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  reports  eight  national  societies  through 
which  these  churches  carry  on  the  various  departments  of  their 
missionary  work.  Among  these  the  American  Board  stands 
alone  in  insisting  on  a  private  and  extra-ecclesiastical  inquisition 
into  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  ministers  and  candidates  for  the 
mimstry  who  offer  themselves  as  missionaries  in  its  work.  All 
the  others,  so  far  as  they  have  required  the  service  of  ministers 
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of  the  gospel,  have  always  acted  on  substantially  the  plan  which 
is  proposed  in  this  paper  for  the  American  Board.  For  this 
reason  not  one  of  the  seven  finds  the  slightest  embarrassment 
from  the  theological  discassion  which  has  recently  sprang  np, 
nor  hajs  found  any  in  any  preceding  controversies.  And  for  the 
reason,  and  only  for  the  reason,  that  the  Board  has  taken  the 
contrary  coarse,  it  finds  itself  involved  in  theological  dissensions 
and  obliged  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  these  the  main 
thought  of  its  last  great  annual  meeting.  In  so  doing  it  has 
tamed  the  attention  of  the  churches  away  from  its  great  mis- 
sionary work  to  a  discussion  of  a  disputed  theological  doctrine, 
and  thus  has  perhaps  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  together, 
previous  to  that  meeting,  to  call  attention  to  this  controversy, 
and  to  broaden  the  area  and  intensify  the  excitement  of  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  comparatively  local  and  temporary 
theological  discussion.  And  in  so  doing  it  compels  applicants 
for  appointment  as  missionaries  to  wait  till  they  can  dogmati- 
cally affirm  their  assent  to  the  belief  on  the  controverted  point 
which  the  majority  of  the  Committee  for  the  time  being  hold. 
Certainly  the  history  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  of  the  other  societies 
BO  far  as  they  require  the  service  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is 
abimdant  proof  that  the  method  proposed  in  this  paper  is  an 
efficient  and  sufficient  method  for  conserving  evangelical  belief 
in  the  appointment  of  missionaries.  And  the  evidence  is  con- 
firmed beyond  all  doubt  by  the  embarrassment  which  the 
method  of  the  Committee  has  brought  upon  the  American 
Board. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  proposed  plan  is  shown  also  by  the 
history  of  past  controversies.  In  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
for  example,  no  church  adopted  the  uncongregational  method 
of  calling  a  great  Council  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  give 
once  for  all  the  voice  of  the  churches  as  if  they  were  a  Na- 
tional Church.  It  was  settled  by  the  local  churches  and  their 
action  in  their  Councils.  And  never  was  a  great  controversy 
settled  more  effectively  nor  evangelical  belief  more  fully 
conserved,  and  not  only  conserved  but  made  more  prevalent 
than  before.  In  this  case  the  Unitarian  doctrine  was  rejected 
by  the  churches  as  unevangelical.     Some  think  that  all  who 
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hold  the  new  doctrine  now  under  discussion  should  be  excluded 
from  the  ministry  of  our  churches  as  the  Unitarians  were.  Let 
them  urge  the  reasons  for  their  opinion  as  earnestly  as  they 
will.  But  let  them  address  their  appeals  to  the  churches  who 
decide  each  specific  case  on  its  merits  as  it  is  brought  before 
them  for  action,  not  to  the  Board  nor  to  its  Secretaries  and 
Committee,  for  it  is  not  their  business  to  decide  disputed  theo- 
logical questions. 

The  method  under  consideration  has  equally  proved  its  suf- 
ficiency in  controversies  in  which  the  churches  have  not  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  either  party,  but  have  kept  fellowship  with 
both.  Such  were  the  controversy  between  the  old  Calvinists 
and  the  New  Lights  in  the  last  century,  that  concerning 
old  and  new  measures  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  anti-slavery 
excitement,  which  split  some  of  the  strongest  national  religious 
organizations,  the  Old  and  New  School  controversy  which  split 
the  Presbyterian  church.  None  of  these  split  the  Congrega- 
tional fraternity  of  churches.  And  it  has  been  their  peculiar 
polity  and  its  legitimate  influences  which  have  preserved  their 
unity.  The  usual  result  in  these  cases  has  not  been  the  adop- 
tion of  the  extreme  partisan  position  of  either  side.  It  has  been 
rather  the  clearing  of  the  theological  atmosphere,  the  broaden- 
ing of  theological  thought,  the  clearer  and  stronger  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  and  life,  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  the 
softening  of  theological  asperity,  and  ultimately  a  more  com- 
plete union  and  a  more  complete  and  intelligent  concentration 
of  the  energies  on  Christian  work.  Precisely  because  Congre- 
gationalism leaves  the  settlement  of  controverted  questions  to 
free  discussion  and  limits  the  action  of  the  churches  in  their 
Councils  respecting  them  to  specific  cases  arising  in  the  actual 
proeecution  of  Christian  work,  and  thus  to  their  deliberate  and 
prayerful  judgment  amid  the  practical  needs  of  their  Christian 
work  in  aU  parts  of  the  land  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
open  Bible  and  the  present  Spirit  of  God,  the  usual  results  of 
theological  discussions  have  not  been  harmful,  but  beneficial. 
If  the  controversy  which  has  recently  arisen  could  have  been 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  churches  through  their  legitimate 
agencies^  the  result,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  equally  safe  and  salutary.     In  a  few  years  the 
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controversy  would  have  passed  away,  leaving  behind  whatever 
of  good  had  come  from  the  Christian  interchange  of  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  the  method  adopted  by  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee has  necessarily  tended  to  widen,  intensify  and  perpetuate 
the  controversy. 

3.  The  plan  proposed  is  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Board,  to  secure  the  greatest  interest  of  the  churches  in  mis- 
sions, to  deepen  their  sense  of  responsibility,  to  call  forth  more 
thoroughly  their  powers  and  resources,  and  thus  to  secure  to 
the  Board,  as  their  agents  its  highest  efficiency. 

This  plan  will  extend  and  intensify  in  the  churches  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  finding  and  sending  out  men,  and  the  right 
men,  to  the  missions.  Under  the  present  plan  the  churches  are 
called  on  only  to  give  money  for  carrying  on  missions  over  which 
they  have  no  control  and  for  the  support  of  men  in  whose 
selection  they  have  no  agency  or  responsibility.  It  is  true  the 
man  appointed  a  missionary  appears  before  a  Council  for  his 
ordination.  But  it  is  only  for  his  formal  ordination  as  a  minis- 
ter. He  has  already  been  examined  and  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  no  Council  ever  thinks  of  going  behind  its  action. 
And  the  churches  and  their  Councils  know  nothing  of  those 
who  from  time  to  time  are  rejected  nor  of  the  reajsons  for  their 
rejection.  The  whole  business  of  selecting  and  appointing  the 
men  who  are  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  that  great  sphere 
of  the  work  of  the  churches,  the  foreign  field,  is  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  in  Boston,  independent  of  the 
churches.  The  only  way  of  control  left  to  the  churches  is  by 
withholding  their  contributions,  an  extreme  measure  which  the 
friends  of  missions  must  always  be  reluctant  even  to  think  of. 
But  if  the  Board  will  abandon  its  isolated  position  and  adopt 
the  plan  proposed  in  this  paper,  as  the  other  missionary  Socie- 
ties have  for  substance  always  adopted  it,  then  every  Council 
called  to  ordain  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
foreign  field  will  examine  the  whole  question  as  to  that  man's 
fitness  for  the  work.  Then  the  church  calling  the  Council  and 
all  the  churches  represented  in  it  have  brought  home  to  them 
their  responsibility  for  sending  men,  and  the  right  men,  to  the 
missions  And  after  the  man  has  been  ordained  and  has  gone 
to  his  mission,  they  will  watch  his  work  with  interest,  and  will 
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feel  that  the  work  of  missionB  is  their  own,  as  they  can  never 
feel  it  under  the  present  method.  And  as  these  Councils  will 
be  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  this  deepened  sense  of 
responsibility  wiU  be  extended  to  all  the  churches.  If  a  candi- 
date is  rejected,  the  fact  and  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  publicly 
known  and  discussed.  Thus  the  churches  will  come  to  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  missionary  work  in  the  difiEerent  parts  of  the  world,  and,  so 
far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  possible,  to  a  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  their 
appointment  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would  be  more 
effective  in  extending  and  intensifying  in  all  the  churches  their 
sense  of  responsibility  and  their  intelligent  interest  in  the  mis- 
sionary work. 

Another  recommendation  of  this  method  is,  that  it  will 
relieve  the  Committee  from  the  necessity  of  deciding  questions 
of  theological  belief,  questions  which  in  times  of  theological 
differences  are  often  delicate  and  embarrassing ;  and  will  per- 
mit them  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  administration  of 
the  missions.  And  as  the  churches  come  into  closer  connection 
with  the  Committee,  they  will  better  appreciate  the  service 
which  its  members  render  in  devoting  so  much  of  their  time 
and  thought,  without  compensation,  to  the  service  of  the 
missions. 

Further,  this  plan,  if  adopted,  will  relieve  the  Board  and  its 
officers  from  the  jealousy  and  distrust  which  at  different  times 
have  found  expression,  because  the  Board,  while  controlling 
the  large  funds  contributed  by  the  churches  and  their  members 
and  managing  that  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  churches 
which  is  in  the  foreign  field,  is  itself  a  close  corporation  created 
by  the  State,  filling  its  own  vacancies,  and  not  legally  responsi- 
ble to  the  churchea  It  will  insure  a  visible  and  continual 
acknowledgment  by  the  Board  of  its  moral  responsibility  to 
them  and  of  its  identification  of  itself  with  them  in  cooperation 
in  the  great  work.* 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  constitution  of  the  Board  is  analogous  to 
that  of  a  Theological  Seminary.  But  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  con- 
stitotion  of  the  Board.  Societies  and  institutions  of  various  kinds  are 
necessary  in  the  work  of  the  churches.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  Board  is  the  best  constitution  of  a  missionary 
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Another  advantage  of  the  proposed  plan  is  that  it  will  relieve 
young  men  from  certain  discooragements  from  ofiEering  them- 
selves  for  appointment  as  missionaries,  which  resnlt  from  the 
present  method.  These  young  men  may  naturally  and  reason- 
ably say :  "  We  hold  the  evangelical  faith  and  are  willing  to 
submit  our  belief  to  the  examination  and  decision  of  a  minis- 
terial association  for  licensure,  and  then  of  an  ecclesiastical 
Council  for  ordination,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  churches. 
But  we  see  no  reason  for  being  obliged  to  submit  also  to  a 
private  and  extra-ecclesiastical  examination  to  which  no  man 
entering  the  ministry  in  the  home  field  is  subjected."  This 
seems  to  be  a  natural  and  reasonable  objection.  The  method 
of  the  Committee,  as  it  has  been  carried  out  of  late,  is  discour- 
aging worthy  and  most  desirable  young  men  from  offering 
themselves  as  missionaries. 

It  must  also  be  considered  here  that  the  young  men  who 
apply  for  appointment  as  missionaries  have  usually  not  com- 
pleted their  course  of  study  in  the  theological  school.  They 
are  in  the  midst  of  their  investigations ;  if  they  think,  they  of 
course  have  found  questions  which  as  yet  they  have  not 
answered  and  difficulties  and  perplexities  not  yet  cleared  up. 
To  require  them  at  this  stage  of  their  studies  to  give  a  dogmatic 
declaration  of  their  belief  on  any  question,  which,  as  a  subject 
of  controversy  within  the  churches  at  the  time,  may  be  specially 
interesting  the  theologians  of  the  Committee,  is  unreasonable. 
But  according  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  paper,  the  candidate 
will  be  left  free  to  the  spontaneous  operation  of  thought  and 
religious  feeling  in  pursuing  his  investigations.  The  usual 
result  will  be  that,  by  the  time  he  presents  himself  before  the 
ordaining  Coimcil,  his  views  will  be  so  clearly  evangelical  that 
any  Congregational  Council  would  ordain  him. 

4.  The  proposed  change  is  desirable  in  order  to  place  the 

society.  Its  constitution  is  a  fact  and  no  one  is  seeking  to  change  it. 
The  question  is  simply  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  particular  method  of  admin- 
istration. The  point  made  is  that  the  proposed  change  of  method  will 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Board,  the  missions  and  the  churches. 
The  fact  that  the  Board  is  a  close  corporation,  and  that  distrust  has 
arisen  at  different  times  on  that  account,  certainly  demands  thai  the 
officers  of  the  Board  should  use  special  care  to  give  no  occasion  even  for 
the  suspicion  that  they  are  usurping  ecclesiastical  functions. 
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Board  in  a  position  from  which,  in  a  time  of  excited  theological 
controversy  within  the  churches,  it  cannot  be  drifted  into  a 
partisan  attitude  nor  used  for  partisan  purposes. 

During  the  history  of  the  Board  there  have  been  several 
important  controversies  within  the  churches.  In  these  the  ex- 
citement was  at  least  as  great  and  as  widely  spread,  the  alarm 
for  the  purity  of  doctrine  or  for  the  right  application  of  evan- 
gelical truth  as  deeply  felt  and  as  earnestly  uttered  as  now. 
Bnt  in  none  of  these  controversies,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known, 
did  the  Board  or  its  officers  decline  to  appoint  any  one  ofiEering 
himself  as  a  missionary  on  account  of  doctrinal  views  in  agree- 
ment with  one  of  the  schools  or  parties  and  not  with  the  other ; 
nor  take  any  action  throwing  the  weight  of  its  influence  in 
favor  of  the  one  school  or  party  and  against  the  other.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  Board  that  in  all  its  history,  before  the  present 
controversy  arose,  its  whole  action  has  been  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  comprehensiveness  and  unity,  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  partisanship  and  sectarianism.  And  no  party  or  school  in 
any  previous  controversy,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  attempted  to 
lay  hold  of  the  Board,  directly  or  through  its  officers,  in  order 
to  use  it  for  its  own  advantage  in  the  controversy. 

Recently  a  new  controversy  has  sprung  up  within  our 
churches.  In  respect  to  this  the  action  of  the  Board  and  its 
officers  seems  to  be  an  innovation  unprecedented  in  all  its 
previous  history.  It  has  awakened  in  many  minds  the  appre- 
hension that  it  is  in  danger  of  departing  from  its  time-honored 
position  of  Christian  comprehensiveness,  of  taking  on  itself  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  disputed  theological  questions,  and 
thus  of  being  drawn  into  partisanship  in  a  theological  discussion 
within  the  churches.  Printed  documents  have  been  issued 
officially  from  the  missionary  rooms  to  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment as  missionaries  and  to  others,  indicating  what  views  must 
be  held  on  the  point  in  controversy  in  order  to  obtain  appoint- 
ment, and  presenting  arguments  in  support  of  the  same.  The 
Prudential  Committee  has  declined  or  postponed  the  appoint- 
ment as  missionaries  of  persons  acknowledged  to  be  evangelical 
in  spirit  and  in  their  general  doctrinal  belief  and  well  adapted 
to  missionary  work,  solely  because  they  could  not  dogmatically 
affirm  a  belief  on  the  controverted  point,  agreeing  with  that  of 
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the  majority  of  the  Committee.  A  prominent  action  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  was  the  discusfiion  pertaining  to  this  doctrinal 
issue  and  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  warning  against  the 
"divisive  and  perversive  and  daqgerous"  tendencies  of  the 
doctrine  held  by  one  school  or  party  in  this  controversy.  Here 
is  a  sort  of  Encyclical,  hastily  written  under  the  excitement  of 
debate  in  a  great  popular  assembly,  in  which  the  Board  pro- 
nounces its  decision  on  a  question  of  theology  under  discussion 
in  the  churches.  And  after  the  meeting,  arose  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  the  acclaim  that  the  one  party  or  school  in  this 
theological  controversy  had  gained  the  victory  and  the  other 
had  been  routed  by  the  action  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  assembled  in  its  annual  meeting. 
And  all  this  was  done  as  if  it  were  still  an  open  question  what 
the  position  of  the  Board  in  such  a  case  should  be ;  as  if  its 
whole  previous  history  had  not  settled  it  that  the  Board  is  not 
to  be  a  partisan  in  a  theological  controversy  within  the  churches. 
It  is  not  strange  that  there  are  grave  apprehensions  that  the 
Board  is  forsaking  its  old  and  honored  position  and  will  "  give 
up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 

Another  notable  innovation  is  found  in  the  ground  on  which 
the  recent  action  of  the  Board  and  the  Committee  has  been 
publicly  defended  The  ground  now  taken  in  its  justification 
is  that  the  Board  is  a  close  corporation  created  by  the  State,  and 
therefore  not  amenable  to  the  churches.  In  former  years  this 
very  fact  was  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Board, 
which  was  the  source  of  much  distrust  and  opposition.  Many 
contributors  withheld  their  contributions  from  the  Board  and 
a  considerable  number  of  churches  ceased  to  take  collections 
for  it.  And  in  whatever  forms  the  dissatisfaction  found 
expression,  a  prominent  ground  of  justifying  the  distrust  was 
just  this  fact,  that  the  Board  is  a  close  corporation  independent 
of  the  churchea  In  those  years  the  defense  of  the  Board, 
against  this  charge,  by  its  officers  and  supporters  was,  that  it 
was  a  corporation  only  as  a  necessity  in  its  world-wide  pecuniary 
transactions;  that  its  administration  would  never  ignore  its 
responsibility  to  the  churches ;  that  its  management  was  open 
to  the  public  and  invited  the  closest  scrutiny;  and  that  its 
officers  studied  in  all  things  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  churches. 
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The  Board  by  its  earnest  disclaimers  and  its  wise  and  Christian 
administration  gradnally  lived  down  this  distrust.  But  now 
this  very  fact  that  the  Board  is  a  corporation,  and  the  inference 
from  it  that  the  Board  is  not  responsible  to  the  churches,  is 
publicly  and  earnestly  set  forth  as  the  justification  of  the  recent 
action  of  the  Prudential  Committea 

These  innovations  indicate  an  attempt  to  initiate  a  change  of 
management  which  is  not  less  than  revolutionary ;  a  change 
which,  if  completed  and  persisted  in,  will  make  the  Board  a 
perpetual  menace  to  the  rights  and  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the 
peace  and  harmony,  and  even  to  the  unity  of  the  churches ; 
and  which  in  every  controversy  will  widen  and  intensify  the 
excitement,  will  alienate  some,  and  cause  dissensions  and  per- 
haps division,  will  turn  the  attention  and  interest  of  both 
partieB  away  from  missions  to  theological  debate,  and  thus  will 
embarrass  and  hinder  the  work  which  the  Board  was  instituted 
to  carry  on. 

It  is  true  that  the  Secretaries  and  Committee  have  been 
acenstomed  to  inquire  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  candidates.  But 
the  fact  that  they  have  done  so  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  continue  to  do  so.  In  former  years  they  have 
exercised  this  power  with  a  wise  and  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
will  of  the  churches,  so  far  as  by  their  method  of  proceeding 
they  could  judge  what  it  was.  But  with  all  their  wisdom  and 
eaation  they  have  not  always  succeeded  in  retaining  the  confi- 
dence of  contributors  to  the  funds.  At  different  times  jeal- 
ousy and  distrust  have  arisen  and  found  more  or  less  wide 
expression.  And  new  times  may  demand  new  methods.  What 
worked  passably  well  years  ago  may  not  be  the  best  mode  of 
procedure  now.  And  since  the  present  method  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  already  shown  its  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  past 
an^  is  now  again  revealing  its  insufficiency  satisfactorily  to 
meet  an  existing  emergency,  it  is  wise  to  inquire  if  a  better  and 
safer  method  can  be  found. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  doctrine  now  in  question  is  new, 
that  it  has  not  been  held  by  the  churches,  and  is  still  rejected 
by  almost  all ;  that  therefore  the  Committee  must  reject  all 
candidates  who  hold  it  until  it  becomes  known  as  a  common 
doctrine  of  the  churches ;  and  that  then,  should  this  ever  come 
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to  pass,  the  Committee  would  act  in  harmony  with  the  chnrches. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  doc- 
trinal grounds,  on  which  men  are  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as 
ministers  at  home  or  abroad,  rests  with  the  churches,  and  it  is 
accordant  with  the  common  avowal  that  the  Committee  aims 
always  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  churches.  Why  then,  in 
order  to  learn  the  voice  of  the  churches,  does  it  not  take  the 
simple  and  straightforward  way  of  referring  each  case,  as  it 
arises,  to  a  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  established  usage  of 
the  churches  ?  This  would  involve  no  change  of  principle,  for 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  doc- 
trine in  such  cases  rests  ultimately  with  the  churches.  It  is 
only  taking  a  simple  and  direct  way  in  harmony  with  onr 
ecclesiastical  polity,  instead  of  an  indirect  and  indefinite  way 
hostile  to  this  polity.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
beginning  of  every  theological  discussion  the  view  held  on  one 
side  must  be  new.  It  belongs  to  the  churches  to  decide,  in 
each  case  as  it  comes  before  them,  whether  they  will  receive 
into  their  fellowship  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  only  men  who 
hold  the  view  advocated  on  one  side  of  the  discussion,  or  will 
receive  to  this  fellowship  men  holding  either  of  the  two  con- 
troverted opinions.  In  the  present  controversy,  if  the  churches 
are  so  nearly  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  new  doctrine,  all  who 
reject  it  may  feel  it  safe  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  question, 
in  cases  as  they  arise,  to  the  churches. 

It  is  often  said  that,  owing  to  the  "  looseness"  of  the  Con- 
gregational organization,  the  general  missionary  work  of  the 
churches  must  be  done  through  the  agency  of  societies.  It  ifi 
true  that  societies  of  some  kind  are  necessary.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  their  existence  is  peculiar  to  Congrega- 
tionalism on  account  of  its  peculiar  polity.  From  early  times 
and  in  all  branches  of  the  church,  societies,  orders,  institutions 
of  various  kinds,  have  existed,  as  agencies  for  special  lines  and 
departments  of  Christian  work,  auxiliary  to  the  church.  And 
history  shows  that  sometimes  such  an  auxiliary  has  trenched  on 
the  rights  of  the  church  and  become  an  embarrassment  to  it  in 
its  legitimate  functions.  With  the  explicit  declaration  that  I 
mean  no  comparison  between  the  spirit  of  the  Board  and  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  I  mention  the  "  Company  of  Jesus"  as  a  striking 
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example.  Origiiially  welcomed  by  the  church,  and  working 
powerfully  for  its  defense  and  enlargement  in  a  critical  period 
of  its  history,  it  became  so  powerful  as  to  overawe  even  the 
great  Boman  Catholic  church,  and  to  force  it  into  lines  of 
action  repugnant  to  its  best  minds,  and  into  which  the  church, 
left  to  itself,  might  never  have  entered.  History  ehows  that 
there  is  a  real  possibility  of  danger  from  the  dominant  influence 
of  a  powerful  Society,  and  all  the  more  when,  like  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  it  has  grown  into  power  by  wise  and  efficient 
Christian  work.  Any  change  in  its  management  which  aims 
to  set  it  up  in  practical  and  moral  as  well  as  legal  independ- 
ence of  the  churches,  or  which  would  lay  hold  of  it  as  an 
agency  for  partisan  ends,  must  be  dangerous  to  the  churches 
and  disastrous  to  the  Board  and  its  missiona  And  it  would 
bring  the  Board  into  antagonism,  not  only  against  the  wise 
counsels  and  large  Christian  spirit  which  have  ruled  in  all  its 
past  history,  but  also  against  the  best  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
whole  drift  of  its  Christian  thought  and  feeling,  which  is 
toward  comprehensiveness  and  a  catholic  unity  of  all  who  trust 
and  serve  the  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self, and  away  from  narrow  and  divisive  partisanship  and  sec- 
tarianism. 

The  present  theological  controversy  will  not  be  the  last. 
Differences  on  theological  questions  will  arise  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  Where  will  be  the  freedom  of  the  churches,  the 
liberty  of  thought,  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
the  conservation  of  true  doctrine,  if,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, whenever  a  discussion  springs  up  in  the  churches,  ten 
men  in  private  session  in  Boston  are  to  exclude  from  the  min- 
istry of  the  churches,  in  the  enlarging  field  of  missionary  work, 
all  who  do  not  agree  with  them  on  the  doctrinal  question  at 
iseue,  and  are  to  use  the  great  and  greatening  power  of  the 
Board  as  a  partisan  agency  in  the  controversy  ? 

If  ever  in  the  future,  in  theological  controversies  within  the 
churches,  the  Missionary  Booms  in  Boston  shall  become  the 
centre  for  laying  plans  for  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  parties  or 
schools,  and  an  arsenal  whence  controversial  documents  in  its 
support  are  distributed ;  if  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  pre- 
arranged for  the  support  of  one  of  the  parties  and  the  sup- 
vou  X.  9 
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pression  of  the  other ;  if  the  axinnal  Bermon  shall  be  polemical 
in  support  of  the  side  favored  in  the  controversy,  and  the 
preacher  be  selected  in  order  that  it  may  be  so ;  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  caref  nlly  selected  in  order  that 
they  may  be  in  agreement  in  support  of  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  controversy,  and  in  refusing  to  appoint  as  a  missionary 
any  person  who  does  not  hold  and  support  the  same ;  if  our 
missionaries  abroad  shall  be  denied  the  freedom  of  thought 
which  is  the  undisputed  right  of  every  minister  and  member  of 
our  churches  at  home,  and  the  keeping  of  their  consciences 
shall  be  assumed  by  the  Committee,  so  far  as  to  recall  them  if 
they  take  up  any  new  thought  in  theology  not  approved  by 
the  Committee,  it  would  be  a  dismal  and  disastrous  issue.     The 
Board  and  its  officers  would  of  course  deprecate  such  a  result. 
But  their  method  of  appointing  missionaries  makes  this  result 
possible  in  any  time  of  excited  controversy ;  and  th^ir  action 
in  assuming  to  decide  controverted  theological  questions  in 
accepting,  rejecting  or  recalling  missionaries,  looks  and  tends 
in  this  direction.     The  only  safeguard  from  some  such  result, 
and  from  the  dissensions,  divisions  and  miseries  involved  in  it, 
is  the  uniform  committing  of  the  decision  of  questions  of  theo- 
logical doctrine,  as  they  arise  in  successive  cases,  to  the  Councils 
of  the  churches.    And  while  this  is  the  only  justifiable  method 
in  accordance  with  the  Congregational  polity,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  also  the  most  effective  in  conserving  evangelical  doctrine 
with  the  freedom,  unity,  and  peace  of  the  churches. 

Samuel  Hakrib. 
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abticle    n.— old    time    answers    to    present 

PROBLEMS    AS    ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE    EARLY 
LEGISLATION   OF  SPRINGFIELD. 

It  is  good  eometimes  for  commnnitieB  as  well  as  for  individ- 
nals  to  pause  and  review  the  past,  to  derive  something  of  wis- 
dom or  encouragement  from  previous  experience.  Of  great 
interest  is  such  an  inquiry  in  this  age  of  social  unrest,  when 
society  seems  moved  to  its  foundations  by  the  presence  of  pov- 
erty and  discontent  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  progress. 

The  questions  of  land  monopoly,  poverty,  crime,  the  means 
of  producing  general  contentment,  and  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  individual  or  the  functions  of  government  con- 
fronted the  settlers  of  Springfield  as  really  as  they  do  ourselves. 
What  attempts  at  solution  were  then  made  ? 

A  still  further  interest  pertains  to  our  inquiry  when  we 
observe  that  statesmen  and  students,  without  exception,  from 
de  Tocqueville  to  Edward  A.  Freeman,  unite  in  ascribing  the 
perpetuity  of  republican  institutions  on  this  continent  largely 
to  the  local  institutions,  and,  especially,  to  the  local  govern- 
ment of  our  New  England  towns.  To  the  student  of  these 
institutions  the  towns  of  the  Connecticut  Yalley,  settled  in  the 
half  century  after  1635,  present  in  some  respects  a  better  field 
for  investigation  than  those  upon  our  eastern  coast.  The  latter 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  conmiercial  intercourse  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  first  immigrants  westward  through  the 
pathless  forest,  long  separated  thus  by  an  unfrequented  coun- 
try from  their  neighbors  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  left  free 
to  develop  their  local  institutions  in  accordance  with  early 
English  training  and  changed  conditions. 

Most  of  the  material  of  this  paper  is  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  town  and  county  court  records  of  the  fifty  years  from  1636 
to  1686.  Premising  that  all  are  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
outline  of  our  early  history,  I  wish  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
form  and  character  of  the  government  During  the  early  his- 
tory of  Springfield  we  find  one  of  the  purest  democracies  that 
the  world  ever  saw,  influenced,  but  not  ruled,  by  the  wisdom 
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of  the  chief  settler,  William  Pynchon.  Every  citizen,  appar- 
ently, was  a  chnrch  member,  and  every  one,  withont  regard  to 
property,  seems  to  have  voted.  It  was  not  until  twenty-three 
years  after  the  settlement  that  the  choice  of  town  officers  was 
confined  to  tax  payers.  This  coald  not  have  excluded  many, 
for  in  1661  it  was  voted  that  all  men  of  sixteen  years  and 
apwards,  save  the  sick  and  infirm,  should  be  valued  at  £12, 
£16,  or  £20,  at  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen.  Gradually  the 
property  qualification  became  higher.  In  1673  the  names  of 
125  voters  are  given  who  were  rated  over  £20. 

Although  in  1664  all  could  not  vote,  at  least  on  some  ques- 
tions, yet  all  the  inhabitants  were  desired  to  attend  the  town 
meeting  ^'  for  their  better  acquaintance  with  matters  of  gen- 
eral concernment  to  ye  town."  At  the  regular  February 
meeting,  when  town  officers  were  chosen,  every  voter  absent 
without  excuse  was  fined.  A  person  leaving  the  meeting,  if 
noticed  by  the  moderator,  was  fined  sixpence.  No  one  can  fail 
to  admire  the  following  order  with  respect  to  town  meetings  : 
"  In  every  public  matter,  every  man  may  give  his  advice,  one 
after  another,  and  shall  have  free  liberty  of  speech  as  he  shall 
have  leave  from  ye  moderator ;  so  speaking  one  at  a  time  lov- 
ingly and  moderately."  Speaking  without  leave  of  the  mod- 
erator, or  inattention  to  the  matter  in  hand,  entailed  a  fine. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield,  assembled  in  town  meeting,  had 
the  right  to  legislate  upon  all  matters  of  general  concern.  They 
were  in  fact  a  miniature  parliament.  Not  until  November, 
1644,  were  any  public  offices  established  save  those  of  chief 
magistrate,  pound  master,  and  one  or  two  others  of  minor 
importance.  Previously  the  inhabitants  met  once  a  month  to 
order  their  public  affairs  as  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant, 
and  elected  committees  for*  particular  purposes.  In  1644,  fnll 
eight  years  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  the  town  made  a 
most  comprehensive  grant  of  power  to  a  body  of  five  men 
called  select-townsmen.  They  were  to  "  order  in  all  ye  pru- 
dential affaires  r)f  ye  towne,  to  prevent  anything  they  shall 
judge  to  be  to  the  daminage  of  ye  towne,  or  to  order  anything 
they  shall  judge  to  be  for  ye  good  of  ye  towne."  Power  is 
especially  conferred  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  to  lay  out 
and  maintain  highways,  to  provide  for  the  killing  of  wolves. 
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and  "  ye  bringing  up  ye  children  in  ye  good  ruling,  or  any 
other  thing  they  shall  judge  to  be  to  ye  profit  of  ye  towne." 

By  this  grant  of  power  the  select  townsmen,  though  annu- 
ally elected,  were,  during  their  term  of  office,  so  irresponsible 
as  speedily  to  excite  discontent.  A  new  constitution  was 
therefore  adopted  in  1646.  In  accordance  with  this,  any 
orders  or  by-laws  proposed  by  the  select  townsmen  must  be 
published  after  any  regular  lecture  or  training  day,  or  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  and,  if  not  vetoed  within  a  week  by  a  special  town 
meeting,  became  binding.  This  simple  grant  of  powers  seems 
to  have  been  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  town  officers  at  first  were  confined  to  a  magistrate,  con- 
stable, and  townsmen,  or  selectmen,  as  they  were  called  after 
1656.  The  magistrate  was  elected  by  the  people,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  chief  power,  the  General  Court  of  the 
colony;  the  other  offices  were  elective.  After  the  plantation 
of  Agaam,  as  Springfield  was  first  called,  had  fallen  away  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  in  1638,  and  before  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  taken  any  action,  our  fathers 
were,  for  a  few  months,  left  entirely  to  themselves.  They 
showed  their  respect  for  civil  order  by  at  once  electing  Mr. 
William  Pynchon  to  the  office  of  magistrate,  subject  to  the 
future  approval  of  the  General  Court. 

The  select-townsmen  were  surveyors,  school  committee, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  assessors  and  town  treasurers.  A  law 
which  would  seem  severe  to  modem  town  officers  was  passed 
in  town  meeting  February  Y,  1661  [O.  S.],  to  the  effect  that  the 
selectmen  should  not  be  ^'  accounted  discharged  of  their  trust" 
until  they  had  paid  all  the  debts  of  the  town,  raising  a  special 
rate  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary.  All  debts  due  the  town 
must  also  be  collected.  The  only  remuneration  of  the  select- 
men for  their  arduous  duties  came  in  1670,  when  it  was  ordered 
that  henceforward,  when  they  met  on  town  business,  they 
should  be  provided  with  dinner  at  public  expense.  The 
selectmen  could  not  refuse  to  serve  unless  in  office  the  year 
before.  Even  then  two  must  serve  again,  that  there  might 
always  be  some  men  of  experience  at  the  head  of  town  affairs. 

Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard  University,  has  shown 
that  the  powers  of  the  New  England  selectmen  were  no  less 
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than  of  the  select  vestrymen  of  Virginia.  Both  were  survivals 
of  the  "  assistance"  and  "  churchwardens"  of  the  English  par- 
ish. In  Virginia,  however,  the  people  suffered  their  officers  to 
become  a  close,  permanent  corporation,  which  destroyed  local 
initiative  and  local  independence,  while  in  New  England  the 
people  retained  control  over  their  elected  officers.  The  Spring- 
field records  reveal  a  tendency  toward  a  gradaal  assumption  by 
the  selectmen  of  powers  belonging  to  the  town  meeting. 
This  was  especially  manifest  in  the  granting  of  unappropriated 
lands  to  new  settlers.  The  inhabitants,  however,  never  for  a 
very  long  time  suffered  their  own  powers  to  lapse. 

Instead  of  sending  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  Spring- 
field was  not  infrequently  represented  by  some  one  living  in 
Boston.  When  a  deputy  was  sent,  he  at  first  fared  badly  for 
want  of  funds,  as  is  evident  from  the  statement  in  the  town 
meeting  records  in  1670 :  "  Many  times  his  diet  at  Boston  is 
too  long  unsatisfied  for,  besides  other  discouragements,  for 
want  of  wherewithal  to  defray  his  necessary  expenses."  A 
salary  of  four  pounds,  payable  in  advance,  was  to  be  henceforth 
given.     Such  was  the  machinery  of  government. 

That  the  people  appreciated  the  value  of  their  political 
institutions  and  were  ready  to  allow  similar  privileges  to  their 
neighbors  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  records  of  1669  and 
1670.  Woronoco,  now  Westfield,  was  to  be  laid  out,  by  order 
of  the  General  Court,  six  miles  square — an  area  that  reminds 
one  of  the  subsequent  survey  of  Western  townships.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  the  Springfield  town  meeting  to  set 
off  the  township,  to  settle  all  accounts  with  Springfield,  to 
call  the  first  town  meeting,  and,  with  the  inhabitants,  choose  a 
clerk,  constable,  and  other  necessary  officers.  It  was  ordered 
that,  when  this  was  done,  the  new  town  should  be  left  to  itself 
to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  Springfield  record  closes  with 
the  fervent  wish  that  the  new  settlement  "  through  ye  fear  of 
God  may  grow  up  into  a  considerable  society  and  be  a  happy 
neighborhood  to  us  and  our  friends  and  theirs." 

LAND  LEGISLATION. 

One   of  the  most  serious  problems  at  present  confronting 
Congress  and  demanding  immediate  attention  is  the  preserva- 
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tion  or  proper  dieposal  of  onr  public  domain.  Land  legislation 
has  been  for  centuries  the  study  of  English  statesmen ;  but  the 
abuses  of  land  monopoly  in  Great  Britain  have  been  suffered 
to  increase  until  heroic  remedies  are  openly  advocated.  How 
did  our  fathers,  fresh  from  their  English  experience,  meet  this 
problem  ? 

Comparing  the  land  legislation  of  New  England  with  that  of 
Viiginia,  Dr.  Channing  writes:  "The  land"  [in  New  Eng- 
land] "  was  not  given  to  individuals"  [by  the  crown  or  colonial 
legislature]  ^'  but  to  groups  of  persons  who  desired  to  live  and 
worship  together.  In  Virginia,  land  was  granted  to  individu- 
als from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  early  grants  were  of  such 
g^-eat  extent  that  certain  portions  of  the  country  were  said  to 
be  cantonized  by  grants  to  particular  persons."  Let  us  see  how 
the  community  of  Springfield  disposed  of  the  public  grant  of 
land.  It  was  first  determined  that  every  head  of  a  family 
should  have  land  both  for  a  home  lot  and  for  planting  and 
pasturage.  The  amount  of  the  latter  was  to  depend  on  the 
need  of  the  settler,  i.  e.,  on  the  cattle  he  owned  requiring  pas- 
ture. But  no  owner  of  a  lot,  even  if  not  possessed  of  cattle, 
was  to  have  less  than  three  acres  of  planting  ground.  Every 
one  was  to  have  at  least  an  acre  for  each  cow  or  steer,  and  four 
acres  for  each  horse.  This  pasture  land  was  assigned  on  all 
sides  of  the  town.  For  the  granting  of  home  lots  between 
Main  street  on  the  east  and  the  Connecticut  river  on  the  west, 
five  men  were  given  power,  subject  to  certain  orders  of  the 
town.  With  regard  to  ground  for  planting  and  other  pur- 
poses, it  was  voted  January  5,  1641  [O.  S.],  that  single  persons 
should  have  eight  rods  in  breadth  on  the  hill  east  of  the 
marsh,  which  was  itself  east  of  Main  street.  Married  persons 
were  to  have  ten  rods  in  breadth,  and  larger  families  twelve 
rods.  Mr.  Pynchon  received  special  grants  because  of  his 
great  service  to  the  plantation,  but  the  general  equality  of 
estate  is  most  striking.  In  the  assessment  for  1674  there  were 
rated  21784  acres.  Mr.  William  Pynchon,  son  of  the  chief 
founder  of  the  town,  had  237 ;  Henry  Smith,  148 ;  Elizur 
Holyoke,  125.  The  remaining  89  had  from  19  to  67  acres  each. 
Most  had  from  26  to  60  acres. 

As  the  plantation  grew,  a  large  part  of  the  land  near  the 
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river  was  thus  divided  :  Nearly  every  inhabitant  had  a  home 
lot  about  eight  rods  wide,  extending  from  Main  street  about 
80  rods  to  the  river,  and  an  allotment  of  the  same  breadth  and 
length  lying  opposite,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
while  in  front  of  his  house,  east  of  Main  street,  he  possessed  a 
tract  of  the  swampy  ground,  extending  about  40  rods  to  the 
hill,  and  another  allotment  of  the  same,  eight  rods  in  breadth, 
extending  about  80  rods  up  the  hill,  which  was  partially  cov- 
ered with  timber.  The  town  for  many  years  sold  no  lots,  but 
granted  them  on  certain  conditions.  A  few  lots  were  also 
rented  for  twenty-one  years  or  lesa  A  local  historian,  Mr. 
Mason  Oreen,  informs  the  writer  that  he  has  found  in  the  rec- 
ords an  instance,  prior  to  1700,  where,  in  a  division  of  the  com- 
mon lands,  each  citizen  received  an  equal  portion  and  drew  lots 
for  its  location. 

The  law  of  January  24, 1639  [O.  8.],  respecting  the  transfer 
of  lots,  is  very  interesting.  No  man  possessed  of  a  lot  could 
sell  it  to  another  inhabitant  that  already  had  a  lot.  Neither 
could  any  man  possess  two  men's  lots  without  the  town's  con- 
sent. If  any  one  desired  to  sell  his  lot  to  a  stranger  he  could 
do  so,  provided  the  town  did  not  ^'  disallowe  of  the  said 
stranger."  In  the  latter  case  the  town  must  itself  buy  the  land 
within  thirty  days,  at  the  appraisal  of  disinterested  parties,  or 
allow  the  sale  to  the  stranger.  The  purpose  of  the  restriction 
of  ownership  to  one  lot  is  directly  stated  in  a  vote  of  the  town 
of  1664,  that  such  a  restriction  was  made  "  that  soe  no  person 
may  ingross  more  than  one's  share  of  land  there." 

It  is  interesting  to  determine  where  the  Puritans  obtained 
the  idea  of  such  legislation.  Many  laws,  like  those  relating  to 
roads,  sumptuary  regulations,  the  common  lands,  and  the  sale 
of  lands  to  strangers,  were  undoubtedly  copies  of  English  law 
or  survivals  of  decaying  English  custom.  In  Russia  no  one 
can  sell  his  land  in  the  m,ir  or  village  community  without  the 
consent  of  the  villagers,  who  have  the  first  right  of  purchase. 
Similar  rules,  according  to  de  Laveleye,  prevailed  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Ireland.  But  the  restrictions  on  land  monopoly 
seem  to  have  had  no  parallel  in  England.  They  appear  rather 
to  be  a  revolt  from  existing  conditions  in  the  mother  country, 
and  an  attempt  to  prevent  in  the  New  World  the  abuses  and 
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nenrpations  of  the  Old.  Very  likely,  too,  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, then  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all,  exerted  a  great  infla- 
eoca  How  much  the  laws  just  quoted  remind  one  of  the 
enactments  of  Moses,  requiring  that  conquered  lands  should  be 
divided  by  lot  in  equal  portions  among  the  Israelites  and  then 
become  absolutely  inalienable,  continuing  forever  the  property 
of  the  original  possessor ! 

In  Northern  Scandinavia,  in  early  times,  says  de  Laveleye, 
no  one  could  sell  his  property  to  another  without  the  consent 
of  his  commune.  His  description  of  modem  Switzerland 
would  apply  equally  well  to  our  early  New  England  village 
communities.  The  Swiss  commoner  '^  is  the  cultivator  of  his 
own  field,  which  he  holds  by  virtue  of  his  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  of  property ;  he  grows  a  part  of  his  food  supply,  and 
is  attached  to  the  soil  which  he  occupies,  to  the  commune  in 
whose  administration  he  takes  part,  and  to  the  canton  whose 
laws  he  makes  directly  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Zandes- 
gemeinde^  feeling  himself  connected  with  his  fellow  members 
by  the  bonds  of  a  common  ownership,  and  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens by  the  exercise  of  the  same  rights.  The  gloomy  condi- 
tion of  the  English  workman  begets  in  his  mind  hatred  of 
social  order,  of  his  master,  and  of  capital,  and,  consequently,  a 
spirit  of  revolt.  The  Swiss  workman,  enjoying  all  the  rights 
natoral  to  man,  cannot  rise  up  agdnst  a  system  which  secures 
him  real  advantage,  and  which  his  vote  helps  to  perpetuate. 
With  him  the  fair  motto  of  the  French  Revolution,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  is  a  fact  sanctioned  by  all  his  laws ;  frater- 
nity is  not  mere  sentiment;  it  is  embodied  in  institutions 
which  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  commune  members  of 
one  family,  partaking  by  equal  right  in  the  hereditary  patri- 
mony." 

I  thus  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  the  economy  of  our  towns 
of  two  centuries  ago,  because  for  their  day  and  generation  our 
forefathers  solved  the  social  problem,  which  now  looms  so  por- 
tentously before  us,  far  better  than  have  their  sons.  It  is  true 
that  the  greater  product  resulting  from  private  ownership  of 
land  makes  the  old  system  of  communal  ownership  impracticable^ 
but  it  is  also  true  that,  unless  we  can  in  other  ways  return  to 
the  idea  of  our  fathers  of  giving  every  one  a  direct  share  in  the 
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profits  of  his  labor,  and  enconrage  him  through  bnilding 
associations,  postal  and  school  savings  banks,  and  in  many  other 
ways  to  own  property,  we  shall  witness  in  this  repubKc  the 
same  warfare  between  rich  and  poor,  which  caused  the  down- 
fall of  all  ancient  republics,  including  Rome  herself.  Said 
MachiaveUi :  "  In  every  republic,  when  the  struggle  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  between  patricians  and  plebeians, 
is  terminated  by  the  final  victory  of  democracy,  there  remains 
but  one  contest,  which  can  only  end  with  the  republic  itself ;  it 
is  that  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  those  who  have 
property  and  those  who  have  none." 

Our  New  England  settlers  in  reviving  upon  a  new  soil  the  early 
local  institution  of  England,  unconsciously  followed  the  injunc- 
tion of  Aristotle  for  preventing  revolution  and  class  antagonisms, 
"  Make  even  the  poor  owner  of  a  small  inheritance." 

After  surveying  the  land  system  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, a  recent  writer,  Mr.  Melville  Eggleston,  remarks :  "  For 
their  wisdom  and  foresight  in  all  these  regulations  respecting 
the  disposition  of  public  lands,  and  in  the  private  law  of  real 
property,  a  great  debt  is  due  to  them  ;  and  the  more  closely  the 
causes  of  the  prosperous  social  and  economic  condition  of  New 
England  are  studied,  the  fuller  will  be  our  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  have  inured  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  land  sys- 
tem whose  foundations  were  laid  in  the  early  days  of  colonial 
history." 

If  the  receiver  of  a  public  grant  of  land  in  Springfield  did 
not  remain  in  town  five  years,  he  forfeited  it.  This  was  a  local 
forerunner  of  a  similar  but  much  evaded  statute  of  our  national 
government. 

Not  only  was  everyone  of  the  early  settlers  given  land; 
everyone,  as  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  also  given  the  right 
of  pasturage  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  his  neighbors,  after  the 
crops  were  gathered.  From  October  15  to  March  8,  by  the 
laws  of  1649,  the  fences  separating  the  large  tilled  lands  from 
the  commons  were  let  down,  and  cattle  could  be  turned  in  by 
any  possessed  of  allotments  in  the  field.  Another  law  of  the 
same  date  prohibits  the  planting  of  Indian  com  in  the  meadows 
and  swamps  near  the  Agawam  river,  in  order  that  the  cattle  of 
the  owners  of  lots  in  that  section  might  be  suffered  to  run  at 
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large  as  early  as  September  15.  Bnt  any  one  who  chose  could 
fence  his  honse-lot,  compelling  his  neighbor  to  bear  half  the 
expense,  and  reserve  it  exclusively  for  private  use.  Outside  the 
center  of  the  town  the  roads  were  made  twenty  rods  broad  to 
furnish  a  common  pasture,  and  cattle  were  also  driven  upon  the 
open  common  plains  about  the  town.  ^^  The  right  to  permit  cat- 
tle to  run  upon  the  town  commons,"  said  Mr.  George  Bliss  in 
1828,  '*  was  considered  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  town  a 
most  important  privilege.  It  was  constantly  exercised  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  much  dependence  was  placed  upon  the  com- 
mons for  pasturing  cattle  during  the  summer."  This  practice 
continued  for  a  century-and-a-half . 

In  February,  1685,  when  the  town  feared  a  confiscation  by 
Charles  II.  of  all  common  lands,  most  of  these  possessions,  known 
as  the  •*  outward  and  inward  commons,"  extending  for  mUes 
east  and  west  of  the  city,  were  apportioned  to  the  inhabitants 
in  severalty  in  strips  four  miles  long,  by  one  or  more  rods  broad, 
but,  for  nearly  another  century,  most  of  this  remained  virtually 
common  land.  Haywards  were  chosen  to  look  after  the  com- 
mon field.  Swine  could  run  at  large  in  the  streets  of  the  town 
but  must  be  yoked  or  rung. 

The  woodland  seems  to  have  been  held  in  common  for  over  a 
century,  on  the  "outer  commons,"  i  a  the  lands  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  town.  It  was  ordered  in  1670 
that  the  wood  and  timber  upon  any  lands  granted  thereafter 
should  be  free  for  any  to  take  as  they  needed,  till  these  lands 
were  fenced.  This  must  have  applied  to  wood  for  household 
use.  Trees  suitable  for  canoes  were  carefully  guarded.  No 
one  could  cut  them  from  the  commons  without  a  permit.  Land 
allotted  as  private  property  was  often  kept  in  pasture  the  entire 
year  as  common  land.  In  the  code  of  laws  adopted  in  1649  it 
was  ordered  that,  if  any  inhabitant  should  desire  to  make  a 
canoe,  he  might  fell  any  tree  in  the  town  common  and  make  it 
into  a  canoe  for  his  own  use,  or  the  the  use  of  any  inhabitant. 
But  no  one  could  dispose  out  of  town  of  a  boat  so  made  until 
it  was  five  years  old.  If  lent,  it  must  be  returned  within  a 
months  Evidently  timber  for  canoes  was  so  scarce  as  to  be 
jealously  guarded.  If  any  one  cut  a  tree  in  the  commons,  it  was 
his  for  six   montha     If  the  tree  was  cross-cut  or  contained 
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other  evidence  of  work  upon  it,  the  man  who  felled  the  tree 
could  retain  it  for  six  months  longer.  Otherwise  it  became  the 
property  of  the  first  who  cared  to  move  it  away.  If  he  put 
work  upon  it,  this  second  person  could  retain  the  tree  a  month 
before  removal.  If  unremoved  then,  it  became  again  common 
property. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND  LAND  OWNING. 

Strangers  had  to  be  approved  by  the  town  in  order  to 
remain.  No  one  could  receive  a  stranger  as  an  inmate  or  ten- 
ant or  entertain  him  more  than  thirty-one  days  without  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
somewhat  similar  restrictions  on  settlement  still  survive.  The 
police  surveillance  and  investigation  of  new  arrivals,  and  still 
more  of  would-be-settlers  in  those  countries  is  well-known.  In 
Springfield  every  month's  continuance  of  a  visitor  subjected  his 
host  to  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings — ^in  those  days  a  considerable 
sum.  If  the  stranger,  after  one  month,  needed  relief,  not  being 
able  to  maintain  himself,  it  must  be  given  at  the  expense  of  his 
entertainer.  This  law  was  strictly  enforced  for  some  years,  but 
the  numerous  fines  and  complaints  afterwards  recorded  in  the 
town  records  indicate  that  strangers  came  without  permission 
in  increasing  numbers.  Strangers  were  not  admitted  to  settle 
without  bonds,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  interesting  quota- 
tion from  the  town  records  of  April  Y,  1669:  "Eliakim 
Hitchcock  of  New  Haven,  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  this 
towneship  to  dwell,  hath  liberty,  provided  he  bring  certificate 
from  New  Haven  yt  he  is  an  orderly  liver  there  and  yt  his 
father  there  desire  it  and  assist  him  on  his  remove  and  pro- 
vided also  yt  he  secure  2  sufficient  men  of  this  town  to  enter 
into  £30  bonds  to  secure  ye  Town  from  any  charge  yt  may  any- 
way arise  to  this  township  by  sd  Hitchcock  or  any  of  his 
family."  From  the  fear  of  the  common  lands  being  given 
away  without  due  consideration,  it  was  voted  in  1679  that  no 
person  should  have  any  lands  granted  to  them  on  the  day  they 
applied  for  the  same. 

BO  ADS. 

The  making  and  repair  of  roads  were  managed  in  much  the 
same  way  in  New  England  as  in  the  mother  country.     In  both 
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countrieB  owners  of  teams  were  obliged  to  fnmish  them  when 
required,  and  all  land-owners  had  to  assist,  in  person  or  by  snb-. 
stitnte.  In  both,  six  days'  work  a  year  was  the  maximum 
requirement.  Land  needed  for  roads  was  condemned  for  the 
pnrpofle. 

SCHOOLS. 

Schoolmasters  were  paid  by  rates  assessed  upon  parents 
according  to  the  number  of  children  and  the  number  of 
branches  taught.  Poor  children  were  admitted  free.  Bead- 
ing and  writing  seem  to  have  constituted  at  first  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  studies.  If  the  rates  on  parents  did  not  sufilce,  the 
town  made  up  the  balance  of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  often 
granted  him  the  use  of  a  few  acres  of  land.  In  the  outlying 
precincts,  where  there  was  no  school,  the  parents  were  not 
excused  from  their  duty.  The  town  compelled  them  in  those 
places  to  do  their  own  teaching.  In  the  records  of  the  County 
Court  held  at  Springfield  September  25,  1677,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Goodman  Lanchlot  Granger  of  Westfield  was  pre- 
sented to  this  Court  for  ye  neglect  of  learning  his  children  to 
read  and  ordered  to  be  warned  to  ye  next  County  Court  to 
answer  it  accordingly."  At  this  next  Court  "Lanchlot 
Granger,  declaring  that  he  was  using  ye  means  to  learn  them 
and  was  in  hopes  they  would  learn,  promises  to  do  his  best  in 
it,  hereupon  ye  said  Granger  was  discharged  by  ye  Court  at  ye 
present"  When  a  school  house  was  to  be  built  in  Springfield 
in  1679,  Thomas  Stebbins  agreed  to  do  it,  according^  to  certain 
curious  specifications,  for  £14.  The  record  of  the  matter  closed 
with  the  interesting  provision  that  in  case  the  said  Stebbins 
should  have  a  hard  bargain,  he  should  have  ten  shillings  more 
of  the  town. 

PAUPERISM. 

With  a  rich  soil,  good  climate,  and  such  foresight  in  legisla- 
tion as  to  secure  to  every  head  of  a  family  a  fair  means  of  self- 
support,  pauperism  would  hardly  seem  possible,  yet  intemper- 
ance and  thrif tlessness  bore  the  same  fruits  then  as  now.  At 
the  town  meeting  February  14,  1666  [O.  S.],  it  was  voted  to 
raise  a  contribution  for  several  poor  families.  The  next  para- 
graph of  the  records  throws  a  fiood  of  light  on  the  fatherly 
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interest  taken  by  the  community  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  all 
its  members.  It  appearing  that  a  certain  James  Osborne  was 
wont  to  injure  himself  and  his  family  by  bad  bargains,  it  was 
voted  that  none  of  the  town's  inhabitants  should  make  any 
bargains,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  shillings,  with  this 
Osborne,  without  consent  of  two  of  the  selectmen,  under  pen- 
alty that  all  such  bargains  with  him  should  be  void. 

RELATION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

We  have  seen  that  the  town  of  Springfield,  in  its  early  days, 
possessed  many  of  the  functions  of  the  modem  State.  Its 
powers  of  legislation  were  very  large.  In  the  light  of  the 
importance  of  the  present  widespread  discussion  of  the  powers 
and  rights  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual,  it  is  very  inter- 
esting to  study  the  legislation  of  the  past  An  important 
phase  of  it  we  have  already  treated  in  the  land  question,  but 
equally  interesting  features  remain.  Among  them  was  the 
regulation  of 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

In  1649  it  was  ordered  that  no  husbandman  or  ordinary 
laborer,  from  the  first  day  of  November  to  the  first  of  March, 
should  take  above  \6d.  per  day,  wages ;  nor  for  the  other  eight 
months,  above  2Qd.  In  time  of  harvest,  able  workmen 
engaged  in  reaping  and  mowing,  or  other  especially  hard 
work,  were  allowed  two  shillings  per  day.  All  carpenters, 
joiners,  sawyers,  wheelwrights,  and  other  skilled  laborers,  could 
not  take  above  20rf.  per  day,  wages,  from  the  first  day  of 
November  to  the  first  of  March,  and  for  the  other  eight  months 
not  above  two  shillings  per  day;  tailors  could  not  receive 
above  12rf.  per  day  throughout  the  year.  All  teams  of  four 
cattle  and  one  man  could  only  take  six  shillings  per  day,  wages. 
By  vote  of  February  5, 1649  [O.  S.],  it  was  ordered  that  who- 
ever should,  either  by  giving  or  taking,  exceed  these  rates, 
should  be  liable  to  punishment  by  the  magistrate,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  offense.  The  rate  of  wages  was  afterwards 
changed,  as  the  value  of  money  or  other  circumstances  seemed 
to  demand,  but  was  a  subject  of  legislation  for  many  years. 

Since  money  was  scarce,  many  substitutes  were  adopted. 
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The  pay  of  Thomas  Cooper,  for  bnilding  the  ^^  meeting  honse/' 
waB  seven  score  ponnds,  payable  quarterly  in  wheat,  pease, 
pork,  wampum,  debts,  and  labor.  This  led  to  the  fixing  by 
law  of  the  price  of  commodities.  In  1644  a  committee  of  five 
determined  the  price  for  commodities  payable  to  Mr.  Cooper, 
▼i2 :  wheat  at  3«.  ^d,  per  bushel ;  pease  at  2«.  8^. ;  pork,  ^d. 
per  pound.  By  means  of  these  figures  we  find  that  the  wages 
of  an  ordinary  laborer  in  the  most  favorable  time  of  the  year 
would  only  purchase  three-fifths  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  seven 
pounds  of  pork ;  whereas  $1.50,  the  wages  of  ordinary  labor 
now  in  the  same  section  the  year  round  will  purchase  seventy 
per  cent,  more  pork,  or  about  one  hwndred  a/ad  nmety  per 
cent,  more  wheat. 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  more  fish  and  probably 
more  game  could  then  be  purchased  for  a  day's  wages  than 
now,  and  that  rent  was  far  lower,  or  not  felt  at  all,  since  nearly 
every  laborer  owned  his  own  home.  Furthermore,  every  one 
had  a  home  lot,  where  most  of  his  daily  food  could  be  raised 
with  the  help  of  his  family.  The  commons  were  also  open  for 
pasturage  and  the  gathering  of  firewood.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one  was  admitted  to  the 
town,  and  thus  to  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  unless  he  was 
able  to  furnish  bonds,  often  as  high  as  forty  pounds,  for  good 
behavior  and  self-support,  and  could  comply  with  the  other 
conditions  elsewhere  described.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  common  laborer  obtains  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than 
240  years  ago,  although  it  is  equally  true  that  the  wealthy  have 
gained  in  far  greater  ratio.  Household  furniture  like  ours, 
newspapers,  vacation  excursions,  etc.,  were  then  unknown  to 
any  daw,  and  their  absence  produced  no  discontent. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  also  more  in  our  day,  and  the  work 
each  hour  in  our  shops  and  factories  is  doubtless,  in  most  cases, 
more  exhausting  than  the  out-door  and  largely  independent 
life  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1641,  ordinary  laborers, 
carpenters,  husbandmen  and  mowers  were  to  work  only  eight 
hours  in  winter  and  ten  in  summer.  Nine  years  later  it  was 
ordered  that  all  workmen  should  work  the  whole  day,  allowing 
*•  convenient  time  for  food  and  rest."  It  appears  from  other 
sources  that  this  ''  whole  day,"  omitting  the  periods  for  meals. 
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meant  from  eight  to  nine  honra  in  winter  and  ten  to  eleven 
honrs  in  summer.  As  the  vast  majority,  however,  worked  for 
themselves  and  not  for  others,  thej  were  their  own  masters. 
No  financial  crises  were  possible,  since  every  one  produced 
either  for  himself  or  on  orders,  and  so  there  was  no  "  glut "  or 
excess  of  supply  over  demand. 

Again,  as  each  one  performed  all  the  operations  necessary  to 
transform  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product,  he  received 
everything  upon  which  he  put  his  labor,  and  conld  not  com- 
plain, like  the  modem  socialist,  that  his  capitalist  employer 
cheated  him  of  part  of  his  earnings. 

While  referring  to  wages  and  the  prices  of  commodities,  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  why  wampum^  or  shells  strung  as  beads, 
which  at  first  was  used  as  money  by  the  settlers  as  well  ajs  by 
the  Indians,  rapidly  depreciated,  to  .the  great  profit  of  Wil- 
liam Pynchon.  He,  with  true  Yankee  shrewdness,  bought 
shells  on  the  searcoast  by  weight  or  by  the  bushel,  and  employed 
many  of  the  women  and  children  of  Springfield  to  string  them 
into  six-foot  lengths  or  fathoms  of  wanvpum.  Over  20,000 
such  fathoms  were  strung,  until  the  market  was  glutted,  and 
the  Indians  were  more  than  satisfied. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  condemn  the  ignorance  of  our 
ancestors  in  attempting  to  control  wages  by  law.  Without 
attempting  a  full  defense,  which  would  indeed  be  difiicult  if 
not  impossible,  there  are  certain  considerations  often  over- 
looked which  place  their  conduct  in  a  more  favorable  light. 
In  the  first  place,  the  modem  attempt  at  controlling  or  fixing 
wages  for  a  limited  period  by  arbitration,  especially  if  by  arbi- 
tration of  State  officials,  is  a  return  to  the  methods  of  our 
ancestors,  and  is  meeting  with  considerable  success. 

Again,  when  the  people  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
blamed  for  interfering  with  competition,  it  is  not  understood 
that  there  could  be  little  competition  in  those  days.  Competi- 
tion requires  freedom  of  movement,  and  this  was  impossible 
because  of  poor  roads,  attachment  to  home,  ignorance,  and  the 
refusal  to  admit  any  one  to  a  town  without  regard  to  his  char- 
ter or  prospects  of  an  enduring  self-support.  But  where  com- 
petition is  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  combination  and  the  abuses 
of  monopoly  are  certain  to  arise.     In  such  cases,  the  necessity 
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of  State  control  is  receiving  increasing  acceptance  among  econ- 
omists. So  in  olden  time  with  regard  to  wages,  custom, 
strengthened  by  law,  was  supposed,  with  much  plausibility,  to 
prevent  exorbitant  exactions.  As  the  laws  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  however,  prohibited  high  wages,  but  not  low  ones, 
there  is  no  pressing  demand  among  our  labor  organizations  for 
similar  enactments  now,  save  in  respect  to  arbitration.  It  is 
carious  to  observe  that  the  rapid  growth  of  labor  organizations 
today  is  evidence  of  as  much  and  perhaps  as  well-founded  dis- 
trust of  the  possibility  of  fair  competition  as  was  the  early  leg- 
islation of  Springfield. 

When  a  smith,  tanner,  or  innkeeper  was  wanted,  no  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  "  laws  of  trade  "  to  bring  one,  but  the  town, 
considering  it  a  matter  of  public  concern,  sent  for  a  proper 
person,  often  from  out  of  town,  and  either  built  him  a  shop  or 
house  or  granted  him  land  and  other  perquisites  while  he  con- 
tinued his  occupation.  For  example,  June  4,  1662,  at  a  special 
town  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Holyoke  should  grind 
whatever  com  of  the  town  should  be  brought  to  his  mill,  and 
thus  furnish  the  town  with  good  meaJ,  for  ten  years,  unless 
fire,  flood,  drouth,  or  other  unusual  circumstance,  should  pre- 
vent. In  consideration  of  this  service,  the  town  engaged  to 
allow  Mr.  Holyoke  the  twelfth  part  of  whatever  corn  should 
be  ground  at  his  mill  during  this  tima  When  his  mill  proved 
insufficient,  a  few  years  later,  the  town  made  a  similar  con- 
tract with  Captain  Pynchon,  giving  him  also  fifty  acres  of 
upland  and  thirty  of  meadow  for  building  a  saw-mill. 

Since  timber  was  scarce,  the  townsmen,  in  1646,  ordered  that 

none  cut  on  the  town  commons,  within  six  miles  east  of  the 

river  and  between  **  Chicopee  and  Freshman  Brook,"  should  be 

sold  out  of  town.     November  2, 1652,  upon  the  urgent  request 

of  many  for  liberty  to  transport  and  sell  boards  or  planks  out 

of  town,  it  was  ordered  that  any  person  desirous  of  so  doing 

&houId  first  tender  the  timber  to  the  select  townsmen.     If  the 

latter  provided  no  purchaser  in  the  town  within  twenty-one 

days,  at  a  price  set  by  disinterested  parties,  then  the  owners  of 

the  timber  could  transport  or  sell  it  wherever  they  pleased.   In 

1659,  in  consideration  of  maintaining  a  ferry  boat  on  the  Con- 

neeticut,  Thomas  Coy  was  given   for  twenty-one  years  the 
vou  X.  10 
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exduaiye  right  of  ferrying  acroes  the  river,  save  to  those  going 
to  their  work.  Rates  wei*e  fixed  for  the  townspeople,  and 
higher  rates  for  st/rwrvgers. 

The  character  of  early  legislation,  as  well  as  a  good  example 
of  a  kind  of  tax  now  unknown  in  this  country,  viz :  on  exports, 
is  illustrated  in  the  permission  given  in  1677  to  five  men  and 
whomsoever  they  might  take  with  them,  to  fish  in  "  Chickuppi" 
river  from  the  falls  to  the  mouth,  "provided  they  enter 
not  upon  anyone's  proprietyes  or  lands  there,  provided  also 
they  supply  such  Neighbors  as  shal  desire  to  have  fish  of  them  ; 
and  their  salmon  they  may  not  sell  for  more  than  six  pence 
apiece  there,  or  at  ye  town  for  more  than  eight  pence ;  and 
shad  fish  they  may  not  sell  for  more  than  halfe  pence  apiece 
there  or  more  than  a  penny  at  the  town  ;  and  in  case  they  bar- 
rel up  for  a  market  they  are  to  allow  to  the  town  twelve  pence 
per  barrel  for  al  that  shal  be  transported." 

The  regulation  of  the  size  of  clapboards,  the  requirement 
that  every  one  should  clean  his  chimney  once  a  month  in  vrin- 
ter  and  once  in  two  months  in  summer,  and  should  provide  a 
gun,  "  ready  for  service,"  and  twenty  bullets  and  a  fire  lad- 
der, and  the  prohibition  of  carrying  fire  uncovered  through 
the  streets,  were  well  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  life 
that  have  now  passed  away.  February  4, 1678  [O.  S.],  it  was 
ordered  by  the  town  meeting  that  two  "  meet  persons"  should 
be  appointed  to  "  oversee"  and  bring  to  trial  any  one  who  pos- 
sessed tar  intended  for  transportation  and  sale  which  was  "  not 
marketable  by  reason  of  filth,  dirt,  water,"  or  other  impurities. 
The  year  after  it  was  ordered  that  each  householder  should 
keep  three  sheep  or  else  procure  them  for  the  town  by  the  end 
of  the  next  May,  and  in  case  of  neglect  should  pay  the  town 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  shepherd  as  if  he  had  three  sheep. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  selectmen  was  "  to  dispose  of  sin- 
gle persons  and  inmates  in  ye  Towne  as  they  shall  see  cause." 
All  must  live  in  families.  Children,  if  in  danger  of  poor  edu- 
cation or  moral  contamination,  could  be  taken  away  from  their 
parents.  In  the  county  court  held  at  Northampton  March  80, 
1680,  occurs  this  illuminating  record  :*  "  Cornelius  Merry,  his 

*For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  remaining  quotations  are 
modernized  in  spelling,  though  the  jtiiraBeology  is  preserved. 
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chfldren  being  many  and  little  care  about  their  education  and 
it  appearing  that  their  father  is  very  vicious  and  *.  .  .  . 
learns  them  irreligion  rather  than  any  good  literature,  there- 
fore this  court  doth  impower  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of 
Northampton  to  set  out  as  apprentices  two  of  the  said  chil- 
dren ;  yet  allowing  them  to  respite  this  matter  till  Michaelmas 
next  ensuing." 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1651  passed  a 
law  that  all  persons  whose  estates  did  not  exceed  £200,  and 
also  all  dependent  on  them,  should  be  fined  ten  shillings  for 
each  offence  for  wearing  gold  or  silver  lace,  gold  or  silver  but- 
tons, bone  lace  above  two  shillings  per  yard,  or  silk  hoods  or 
scarfs.  Many  in  Springfield  and  the  neighboring  towns  were 
tried  for  breaking  this  law.  In  the  March  court  of  1676,  says 
the  historian  of  Hadley,  the  jury  of  the  county  containing 
Springfield  "  presented  sixty-eight  persons  from  five  towns, 
viz :  thirty-eight  wives  and  maids  and  thirty  young  men,  some 
for  wearing  silk  and  that  in  a  flaunting  manner  and  others  for 
long  hair  and  other  extravagances.  Two  were  fined  ten  shil- 
ling and  many  of  the  others  were  ordered  to  pay  the  clerk's 
feee,  29.  ^.  each."  I  have  examined  many  of  these  trials,  and 
will  quote  the  record  of  one  before  the  court  held  in  Spring- 
field in  September,  1677  :  "  Mary  Stebbins,  the  wife  of  Benoni 
Stebbins,  being  presented  to  this  court  for  wearing  of  silks 
contrary  to  law  and  for  that  she  aggravated  it  by  persisting  in 
it,  when  she  was  once  presented  before ;  this  court  considering 
the  a^ravations  and  how  unfit  such  things  are  in  this  day  of 
trouble"  [during  the  Indian  war]  "  did  adjudge  her  to  pay  as 
a  fine  to  the  county  ten  shillings.  As  also  Benoni  Stebbins 
openly  affronting  the  court  in  saying  he  would  not  pay  the 
money  due  for  fees  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  it  being  a  rising 
up  against  the  law  of  the  country,  this  court  did  adjudge  him 
to  pay  as  a  fine  to  the  county  ten  shillings  forthwith  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  constable  for  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid 
finea" 

We  may  smile  at  such  legislation,  yet  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  largely  a  copy  of  English  law  and  doubtless  served 
a  useful  purpose  in  its  day. 
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One  or  two  were  Kcensed  in  every  town  to  sell  liqnor.  The 
Bame  party  usually  kept  the  "  ordinary  "  or  hotel.  In  1674  the 
county^  court  that  was  sitting  as  usual,  when  in  Springfield,  in 
the  house  of  Mathaniel  Ely,  inn-keeper,  fined  him  forty  shil- 
lings "  for  not  keeping  beer  that  was  according  to  law,  viz :  made 
with  four  bushels  of  barley  malt  to  the  hg.  of  63  gal."  The  chief 
complaint  against  liquor  sellers  in  those  days  appears  to  have 
been  too  high  charges,  as  in  the  following  order  of  the  county 
court  in  September,  1677 :  "  There  being  presented  to  this 
court  the  desires  of  some  for  liberty  to  sell  wines  and  liquors  to 
their  neighbors  in  our  towns,  with  promise  to  sell  at  reasonable 
rates,  this  court  doth  not  see  reason  to  grant  such  desires,  but 
orders  that  it  be  declared  to  the  ordinary  keepers  that  it  is 
expected  that  they  sell  their  wines  and  Uquors  at  reasonable  rates, 
or  that  otherwise  the  court  will  put  upon  it  to  seek  ways  for 
help  by  granting  license  to  others  to  sell  or  otherwise. "  Every- 
one seems  to  have  kept  cider  and  stronger  liquors,  but  by  order 
of  the  county  court  in  1675  no  liquor  was  to  be  sold  save  to  the 
heads  of  families,  unless  by  regular  licensed  ordinaries. 

The  two  following  records  of  the  county  court  of  September, 
1681,  are  exceedingly  interesting :  "  Hugh  Roe  of  Southfield, 
being  presented  to  this  court  for  selling  drink  without  license, 
this  court  doth  look  upon  his  thus  selling  as  disorderly  ;  yet, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  infancy  of  the  plantation^  and  they  need 
some  person  to  he  licensed  for  helpfulness  to  the  people  of  the 
pla/ntation^  this  court  doth  tolerate  him  to  sell  off  what  is  in  his 
hand  till  the  spring  court  or  March  court,  provided  he  keep 
good  order  and  government  in  his  house  and  in  his  so  doing ; 
and  this  court  doth  require  that  no  person  doth  sell  thenceforward 
but  such  as  the  selectmen  shall  present  to  the  said  court  and  as  the 
said  court  shall  approve  of. "  The  italics  are  my  own  as  dlso  in  the 
following :  "  Samuel  Ely  of  Springfield  being  complained  of  by 
some  to  the  worshipful  Major  Pynchon,  Esq.,  to  have  sold  some 
forbidden  drink  to  the  Indians  and  being  by  him  examined,  he  did 
confess  that  he  did  let  the  Indians  have  some  cider,  and  this  court 
taking  notice  of  his  ingenuity  in  his  confessing  his  fault  and  being 
desirous  to  encourage  others  to  such  necessary  ingenuity  do  not 
fine  him,  but  do  admonish  him  and  advise  him  to  beware  of 
such  dangerous  practices  in  time  to  come  that  he  do  no  more  so 
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offend  and  become  the  occasion  of  bringing  down  God's  judg- 
ments npon  the  land,  as  is  most  certain  [that]  the  custom  and 
trade  of  selling  drinks  thus  in  this  manner  to  them  doth  demerit, 
inctsmuch  as  such  their  cravings  of  such  drinks  are  not  to  sat- 
iffy  needy  nature^  but  beastrlike  tofiU  a  sensual  appetite.^^ 

RELIGIOUS  AJND   CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION. 

Many  wonder  at  the  identity  of  the  parish  and  the  town  in  our 
early  history,  but  this  idea  was  borrowed  directly  from  the  mother 
country,  as  was  also  the  prohibition  of  work  and  travel  on  Sun- 
days. The  first  act  of  Mr.  Py nchon  and  his  friends  on  their  arrival 
here  in  1636  was  to  put  in  writing  their  intention  to  procure  as 
soon  as  possible  "  some  Godly  and  faithful  minister,  with  whom 
we  propose  to  join  in  church  covenant  to  walk  in  all  the  ways 
of  Christ."  When  a  minister  had  been  obtained  and  a  church 
erected  at  town  expense,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
important  thankless  task  of  "dignifying"  the  square  box  pews. 
Kegard  was  had,  we  are  told,  in  Hatfield  to  ^'age,  estate,  and 
places  of  trust ;"  in  South  Hadley  and  Amherst  "  to  age,  estate, 
and  qualifications."  The  conditions  governing  the  seating  in 
Springfield  are  not  stated,  but  were  probably  the  same  and  bear 
evidence  to  the  blending  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  in  the 
early  settlements.  Seats  thus  assigned  could  be  bought  within 
two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  the 
records  of  1663,  or  might  thereafter  be  rented. 

At  the  county  Court  held  in  Springfield  in  1684  the  town  of 
Enfield  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  for  being  without  a 
^  preaching  minister,"  but  it  being  found  that  the  "town  is  under 
a  committee,  also  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  endeavoring 
the  attainment  of  a  meet  person  for  that  work  "  the  case  was 
dismissed.  The  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  town 
of  Springfield  and  its  pastor  are  so  beautifully  and  quaintly 
illustrated  in  the  records  as  to  justify  reference  thereto.  June 
18,  1669,  Mr.  Glover,  the  pastor,  asking  for  more  salary,  the 
town  voted  to  "  send  our  apprehension  to  our  reverend  teacher, 
Mr.  Grlover  in  writing."  In  a  very  pathetic  petition  the  pre- 
sent inability  of  the  town  to  increase  his  salary  is  affirmed. 
"  Yet,  if  the  Lord  enable  us,  we  shall  in  the  future,  according 
as  yonr  needs  call  for  it,  enlarge  and  do  to  our  utmost  ability 
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and  that  according  as  Ood  Bhall  bless  ns  that  so  yon  may  live 
honorably  and  without  distraction  in  your  employment.  And 
we  entreat  your  acceptance  of  these,  our  sincere  intentions  and 
manifestation  of  yonr  love  and  affections  to  ns  by  your  cheer- 
ful going  on  in  your  ministerial  work  in  this  place,  which  we 
take  so  much  content  in  and  cannot,  neither  dare,  quit  our  inter- 
est in,  but  must,  according  to  God,  hold  it  fast  to  our  utmost ; 
all  words  of  parting,  being  like  darts,  forbid  the  thoughts  of 
change."  Mr.  Glover  was  so  affected  that  '*  though  urging  for 
his  liberty,"  he  said  '^his  mind  was  gona"  So  close  was  the 
union  of  Church  and  State !  The  records  of  1665  and  the 
following  years  contain  many  interesting  orders  respecting 
behavior  in  and  about  church. 

Tithingmen  were  elected  by  the  towns  and  confirmed  by  the 
court  in  1678,  each  to  inspect  the  families  of  ten  or  twelve  of 
his  nearest  neighbor&  All  the  people  of  the  town  were  thus 
put  under  the  eye  of  some  one.  These  tithingmen  were 
required  ^'  faithfully  to  act  in  their  inspecting  of  their  neigh- 
bors so  as  that  sin  and  disorder  may  be  prevented  and  suppressed 
in  their  several  precincta"  They  could  serve  also,  as  occasion 
might  require,  in  other  precincts.  "  And  further  this  court 
doth  now  commend  to  these  tithingmen  and  require  them  dili- 
gently to  take  care  that  the  Sabbath  be  not  profaned  by  youth  or 
older  persons  sitting  or  standing  abroad  out  of  their  meeting 
houses  in  the  time  of  God's  public  worship,  whereby  they  are 
exposed  to  many  temptations  and  diversions.  And  that  they 
do  check  all  such  persons  and  so  deal  with  them  as  thereby  to 
enforce  them  to  go  within  their  meeting  houses  where  they 
may  attend  better  and  be  in  sight."  Tithingmen  were  also  to 
have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  ^^all  persons  that  shall,  without  just 
and  necessary  cause,  be  unseasonably  abroad  in  the  evenings 
from  their  parents'  or  masters'  houses  or  families.  All  persons 
being  to  repair  to  their  lodgings  or  houses  by  nine  of  the  clock 
at  night  or  rather  before  ;  and  what  persons  soever  they  find 
faulty  herein,  in  being  abroad  unseasonably  or  otherwise  faulty, 
they  are  to  admonish  and  hasten  to  their  own  proper  places  of 
abode,  whither  they  are  to  repair,  when  it  draws  toward  nine 
of  the  clock  at  night." 

The  following  court  record  tells  its  own  story  of  Sabbath 
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obeervance :  "  William  Armes  of  Hatfield,  being  presented  by 
the  grand  jnry  at  Springfield  for  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
coming  into  the  town  abont  half  an  hour  after  Bun-«etting" 
[Saturday  evening,  I  suppose],  ^^  and  it  appearing  that  he  was 
accidentally  hindered  with  his  cart  at  that  time,  and  he  show- 
ing himself  to  be  troubled  at  it  and  it  appearing  that  he  had 
not  been  anyways  given  to  snch  courses,  this  court  hath  consid- 
ered the  case  and  admonished  the  said  Armes  and  ordered  him 
to  pay  the  clerk's  fees,  2s,  5rf."  Many  other  snch  instances 
might  be  cited.  In  1667  one  man  tried  to  excuse  himself  for 
non-attendance  at  church  because  without  ^^  shoes  and  stock- 
ings." The  excuse  was  not  accepted.  He  had  to  pay  costs, 
and  was  to  be  fined  Qd.  in  future  for  every  absence.  Some 
Springfield  Indians  had  to  pay  ten  bushels  of  com  in  1669  for 
work  and  travel  on  Sunday,  "  though  frequently  admonished." 
Very  rarely  were  the  Indians  held  amenable  to  our  laws. 

March  27,  1683,  Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield  was  fined  for 
"  travelling  on  a  day  of  humiliation."  He  pleaded  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  home  that  day,  but  was  punished  as  a  warning, 
"  said  offence  being  a  growing  evil  amongst  us,  many  persons 
too  much  disregarding  such  extraordinary  times  and  seasons." 
During  the  Indian  war  in  1677  crimes  of  lewdness,  which  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  early  court  records,  were  punished  with 
especial  severity,  for  the  very  curious  reason  that  in  time  of 
public  peril  they  were  thought  especially  heinous.  For  all 
serious  offences  and  for  failure  to  pay  fines,  the  guilty  were 
punished  with  ten  to  twenty  lashes  "  on  the  naked  body  well 
laid  on."  Westfield  was  presented  to  the  court  in  1677  for  not 
having  stocks.  They  were  promptly  secured.  Profane  swear- 
ing and  drunkenness  were  sometimes  punished. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  review  the  few  cases  of  witchcraft, 
which  others  have  already  described,  but  will  give  one  quota- 
tion from  the  records  of  the  county  court  held  in  Springfield 
September  29,  1691,  as  evidence  of  the  watchfulness  of  the 
community  over  the  individual.  "  Mary  Bandolph  being  pre- 
sented to  this  court  for  witchcraft,  the  several  evidences  were 
produced  and  read  in  court,  and  the  court  upon  the  serious 
thoughts  of  her  examination  and  what  was  alleged  and  evi- 
daiced  against  her  did  declare  that  there  was  vehement  snspi- 
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cion  of  her  having  familiarity  with  the  Devil  and  therefore 
order  her  commitment  to  the  prison  in  Springfield,  until  secur- 
ity be  given  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  her  good  behavior 
until  the  next  court  at  Springfield  this  come  twelve  months." 
Her  father  becoming  surety,  she  was  released. 

I  have  found  no  traces  of  religious  persecution  or  trial  for 
religious  belief  save  in  the  one  case  of  Mr.  Pynchon,  and  the 
importance  of  that  has  been  much  exaggerated.  No  great 
pains  were  taken  to  make  him  recant  or  to  molest  him.  He 
probably  returned  to  England  and  remained  there,  not  because 
his  book  on  the  atonement  was  ordered  to  be  burned,  but 
because  of  the  political  ascendency  of  Cromwell  and  of  his  own 
family  connections  and  near  friends.  But  certain  moral 
offences  that  go  unpunished  with  us  were  sternly  repressed  by 
our  fathers,  as  witness  the  following:  "Thomas  Stratton, 
servant  to  Timothy  Baker  of  Northampton,  being  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  for  making  and  publishing  a  lie  in  saying  and 
affirming  he  saw  Indians  and  smelt  Indians  and  thereby  dis- 
turbing the  people  of  the  town,  and  it  proving  to  be  false  and 
a  lie  and  he  acknowledging  the  same  in  open  court,  as  there 
also  being  several  testifying  in  court  that  he  is  much  given  to 
lying,  though  upon  consideration  it  being  affirmed  that  his 
master  hath  given  him  correction  for  the  aforesaid  miscar- 
riages," he  was  placed  on  probation.  The  "servant"  men- 
tioned above  is,  doubtless,  a  slave.  A  few  were  owned  in  the 
Valley. 

The  persistency  of  the  early  New  England  settlers  in  tracing 
out  crime,  and  their  regard  for  the  truth,  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  court  record:  "Whereas  Samuel  Bartlett  of 
Northampton  was  presented  to  this  court  for  spreading  a  report 
respecting  a  sick  Indian  and  appearing  in  court  and  being 
examined,  and  he  finding  his  authors  for  the  story,  and  it  being 
followed  from  one  to  another,  at  last  it  fell  upon  William  Mil- 
ler, Senior,  of  Northampton,  who  said  he  had  it  reported  to 
him  from  one  Crooke  of  Naubuke  near  about  Wethersfield  in 
Connecticut  Colony,  and  the  said  Samuel  Bartlett  was  dis- 
charged. And  the  said  Miller,  if  he  can,  is  to  find  out  the 
truth  by  the  next  county  court  or  otherwise  pay  as  a  fine  ten 
shillings  to  the  county."  Miller,  being  unable  to  trace  the 
story  farther,  paid  the  fine  at  the  next  term  of  court. 
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We  haye  now  traced  at  some  length  the  government  and 
legislation  of  Springfield  during  the  first  half -century  of  its 
history,  and  I  shall  be  mnch  mistaken  if  readers  of  the  above, 
while  finding  mnch  that  is  nnadapted  to  our  changed  condi- 
tions, and  mnch  that  is  open  to  criticism  in  the  light  of  onr 
wider  experience  in  government,  do  not,  after  all,  acquire  a 
greater  respect  for  the  legislation  and  manly  character  of  our 
fathers,  which  enabled  them  to  plant  "  wiser  than  they  knew." 

Edwabd  W.  Bbmis. 
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Abticlb  ni.— count  TOLSTOI  AND  THE  SERMON   ON 

THE  MOUNT. 

Among  the  noticeable  events  in  the  literary  world,  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  the  translation  into  Eng- 
lish of  numerous  works  from  the  Russian.      These  have  chiefly 
been  from  the  pen  of  the  novelist  Turgeneff,  who  has  acquired 
an  enviable  fame  throughout  Europe  and  America,  by  his  life- 
like depiction  of  Russian  scenery  and  society.     Quite  recently 
similar  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  productions  of  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi.     His  books  entitled,  "  Childhood  and  Youth," 
"  War  and  Peace,''  and  "Anna  Karenina,"  have  obtained  a  wide 
reading.    But  the  notice  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  drawn 
more  particularly  to  the  singular  book  which  he  caUs  "My 
Religion,"  and  in  which  he  gives  the  religious  history  of  his 
life,  and  an  account  of  his  present  faith.      The  narrative  of  his 
mental  struggles  is  deeply  interesting  and  not  a  little  instruc- 
tive, whether  the  reader  shall  agree  or  disagree  with  the   con- 
clusions which  are  reached  by  the  author.     This  may  easily  be 
inferred,  when  it  is  stated,  that  Count  Tolstoi  was  trained  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church ;  that  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, such  as  befitted  a  man  of  high  birth ;  that  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  Russian  army,  and  was  one  of  the  defenders   of 
Sebastopol ;  that  for  years  he  lived  the  gay,  luxurious  life  of  the 
wealthy  Russian  aristocracy   at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg ; 
that  he  embraced  rationalism  and  nihilism  to  the  extreme  of 
unbelief ;  that  he  entered  upon  a  highly  successful  literary  career ; 
that  afterwards  he  withdrew  from  public  and  social  life  to  his 
estates  in  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  inquiry 
and  investigation ;  and  that,  as  the  result,  he  has  now  announced 
his  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as    the  teacher  of  the  truth 
respecting  God  and  humanity.     He  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.    He  insists  on  the  rigid  and  literal  inter- 
pretation, and  on  a  universal  application,  of  its  various  precepts, 
dismayed  at  no  inferences,  shrinking  from  no  difficulties.      Its 
words  form  the  text  of  which  this  book  is  the  conunent,  and 
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inspired,  as  he  thinks,  by  its  doctrine,  he  atters  a  cry  for  reform 
in  chnrch,  state,  and  social  life,  such  as  might  proceed  from  the 
cell  of  an  anchorite,  rather  than  from  the  abode  of  a  warrior,  a 
courtier,  and  a  scholar.  The  Bincerity  and  ability  of  his  inter- 
pretation— ^flung  in  the  face  of  the  whole  exegetical  world, 
except  as  it  finds  support  in  the  teachings  of  George  Fox  and 
his  followers,  and  of  the  Non-resistants  of  New  England,  a 
generation  since — make  it  worth  while  to  examine  its  underly- 
ing  principle ;  that  of  adhering  to  the  most  literal  sense  and 
widest  unconditional  application  of  our  Saviour's  precepts.  He 
treats  this  idea  as  a  re-discovery  of  primitive  Christianity^ 
which  is  to  solve  all  social  and  political  problems,  through  the 
abandonment  of  physical  force  by  individuals  and  by  govern- 
ments. He  claims  that  the  precepts  of  Jesus  lead,  and  were 
intended  to  lead,  to  a  dissolution  of  modern  society  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  communism  under 
a  law  of  simple  love.  This  love  not  only  always  does  good,  but 
never  violently  resists  evil ;  whether  to  defend  one's  own  per- 
son, or  to  protect  others,  and  whether  one  act  in  a  private  capa- 
city, or  as  a  magistrate.  A  single  extract,  from  the  fifth  chapter 
of  **My  Religion,"  will  indicate  the  author's  position: 

**  Christian  scholars  and  free  thinkers  are  not  embarrassed  by  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words  of  Jesus,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  correct  them.  The 
sentiments  here  expressed,  they  tell  us,  are  very  noble,  but  are  com- 
pletely inapplicable  to  life ;  for  if  we  practiced  to  the  letter  the  command- 
ment, 'Ruist  not  evU,*  our  entire  social  fabric  would  be  destroyed.  .  . 
...  If  however  we  take  the  words  of  Jesus  as  we  would  take  the  words 
of  any  one  who  speaks  to  us,  and  admit  that  he  says  exactly  what  he 
does  say,  all  these  profound  circumlocutions  vanish  away.  Jesus  says: 
*  Tour  social  system  is  absurd  and  wrong.  I  propose  to  you  another.' 
And  then  he  utters  the  teachings  reported  by  Matthew  (y.  84-38).  It 
would  seem  that  before  correcting  them,  one  ought  to  understand  them. 
Now  this  is  exactly  what  no  one  wishes  to  do.  We  decide  in  advance 
that  the  social  order  which  controls  our  existence,  and  which  is  abolished 
by  these  words,  is  the  superior  law  of  humanity This  sim- 
ple, dear,  and  practical  fourth  commandment  [of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount]  says :  Never  resist  evil  by  force,  never  return  violence  for  vio- 
lenoe ;  if  any  one  beat  you,  bear  it ;  if  one  would  deprive  you  of  anything, 
yield  to  his  wishes ;  if  any  one  would  force  you  to  labor,  labor ;  if  any 
one  would  take  away  your  property,  abandon  it  at  his  demand.'* 

Literal  exposition  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus  is  Tolstoi's  law 
of  interpretation,  as  it  is  that  of  the   Quakers  and  Non- 
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Begistants,  and  is  employed  also  bj  the  Koman  Catholics,  t^) 
prove  transubstantiation  from  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body," 
nsed  by  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Snpper. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  intelligent  readers  hold  and 
emphasize  the  fact,  that,  in  the  use  of  bold  and  striking  lan- 
guage, Jesus  relied  on  the  common  sense  of  his  hearers,  to 
attach  the  necessary  limitations  to  his  utterances.  He  assumed 
that  his  disciples  were  not  fools ;  that  they  would  exercise  their 
ordinary  reason ;  that  they  would  supplement  what  was  said  at 
one  time  with  what  was  said  at  another ;  and  would  compare 
what  was  affirmed  upon  one  topic  with  the  declarations  made 
respecting  another  topic,  and  thus  bring  the  two  into  harmony 
on  the  line  of  the  golden  mean.  Perhaps  a  series  of  connected 
remarks  will  best  confirm  this  position,  and  show  that  Count 
Tolstoi  had  no  reason  to  impugn  the  intelligence  or  the  motives 
of  those  who  hold  it. 

1.  There  is  always  need  of  caution  in  accepting  views  which 
are  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  extreme  error  of  opinion  or 
of  practice.  It  has  become  a  proverb,  that  one  extreme  begets 
another ;  that  the  first  reaction  from  a  gross  folly  or  sin  swings 
back  past  the  exact  truth,  into  an  exaggeration  of  it  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Count  Tolstoi  is  plainly  a  reactionist  against  the 
corrupt  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
and  of  the  Russian  and  other  European  States.  He  finds  the 
contrast  so  great  between  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and 
the  dogmatic  errors,  dead  ceremonialism  and  corrupt  character  of 
the  Christianity  with  which  he  has  been  familiar,  as  also  with 
the  tyrannies,  and  bloody  wars  of  Europe  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  that  he  rushes  impetuously  to  the  farthest  extreme  of 
antagonism,  in  the  name  of  love,  peace,  and  purity.  Similar 
influences  produced  a  similar  effect  on  George  Fox  and  those 
who  called  themselves  "  Friends."  In  a  time  of  civil  commotion 
and  spiritual  formality,  striving  for  a  deeper  reformation  of 
the  church,  George  Fox,  like  Tolstoi,  imagined  that  he  was  to 
restore  Primitive  Christianity,  by  the  narrowest  and  most  literal 
construction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  kindred  passages. 
Hence  oaths  were  to  be  banished  from  courts  of  justice  as  well  as 
from  private  conversation,  and  all  assertion  or  denial  was  to  be 
yea  or  nay  simply ;  self-defense  was  to  be  abjured  alike  by  all 
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pereona,  in  all  circumBtances ;  no  war  could  ever  be  juBtified,  in 
revolntion  against  despotiBm,  or  in  a  just  and  needful  defense 
against  foreign  assaults ;  no  titles  of  private  respect  were  to  be 
used,  or  forms  of  reverence  to  those  in  authority ;  and  dress  was 
to  be  an  eternal  perpetuation,  not  of  the  Jewish  garments  worn 
by  Jesus  (as  might  have  been  argued),  but  of  a  garb  then  in  use 
among  themselves!  We  easily  see  the  extravagance  of  the 
reaction ;  but  to  George  Fox  it  was  only  a  recurrence  to  an 
obligatory  Christian  simplicity.  It  was  on  his  part  an  honest 
enthusiasm,  yet  as  mistaken  as  was  his  zeal  against  all  music, 
and  as  was  that  of  Scotch  Covenanters  against  organs  and 
other  instruments  in  churches.  One  cannot  but  believe  that  if 
Count  Tolstoi  had  lived  under  the  Protestant  Christianity  and 
free  civil  institutions  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  his 
book  never  would  have  been  written,  or  its  faith  embraced. 

2.  In  interpreting  our  Saviour's  language  we  must  never  for- 
s^et  that,  among  all  people,  the  hyperbole  and  the  paradox  have 
been  favorite  and  well  understood  figures  of  speech.  A 
practiced  writer  or  speaker  exaggerates  a  statement  in  the  letter, 
not  at  all  to  deceive  or  mislead,  but  to  emphasize  and  impress 
the  truth  ;  knowing  that  the  reasonable  hearer  or  reader  will  so 
interpret  what  is  said.  The  poets  do  this,  in  their  comparisons, 
continually,  as  when  Shakespeare  says : 

"  A  lover  may  bestride  the  (Gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall — so  light  is  vanity." 

Prose  writers  resort  to  the  same  method  of  impression.  Nor 
does  the  pen  of  inspiration  reject  these  rhetorical  figures. 
When  God  would  impress  Abraham  with  the  multitude  of  the 
promised  descendants,  he  said,  as  we  read  in  Genesis :  ^^  I  will 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  so  that,  if  a  man  can 
number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  num- 
bered." No  one  thinks  of  interpreting  this  promise  literally  ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  particles  of  "  the  dust  of 
the  earth,"  the  descendants  of  Abraham  would  be  exceeded  by 
those  of  a  square  acre,  or  perhaps  of  a  square  yard.  When  in 
the  Psalms,  emphasis  is  sought  to  be  laid  on  the  early  develop- 
ment of  human  depravity,  it  is  said :  "  The  wicked  are 
estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
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bom,  Bpeaking  lies."  But  who  feels  warraated  in  dedocing 
from  this  language  the  doctrine  that  infants  are  sinners  from 
birth,  and  that  every  babe  begins  its  existence  by  telhng  a  lie ! 
Similarly,  in  the  New  Testament,  when  Matthew  wished  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  crowds  which  gathered  around  John  the 
Baptist,  he  wrote  :  ^^  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan."  Yet  no  one 
supposes  that  the  city  and  province  were  literally  emptied  of 
population.  In  the  case  of  many  such  passages  a  literal  inter- 
pretation would  be  not  only  false,  but  absurd.  Now  Jesus 
purposely  used  this  mode  of  speech,  to  arrest  attention,  to  fix 
his  words  in  the  memory  of  his  auditors,  and  to  set  them  upon  a 
careful  pondering  of  the  thought  thus  emphasized.  He  used  for 
instance  such  a  paradoxical  statement  as  this :  ^^  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  which  literally  taken  would 
affirm  the  impossibility  of  the  salvation  of  a  rich  man.  And 
again :  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whoso- 
ever will  lose  his  life,  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it ;"  which,  in  its 
literal  form  is  a  self-contradiction,  or  else  teaches  salvation  by 
suicide.  It  was  a  habit  of  his,  to  astonish  hearers  by  these 
startling  assertions.  Thus  John  records  that  in  the  synagogue 
in  Capernaum,  he  said :  ^*  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my 
flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  Hfe  of  the  world.  The  Jews 
therefore  strove  among  themselves,  saying :  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  Then  he  repeated  the  strange  dec- 
laration in  fuller  but  equally  startling  statements,  if  taken 
literally,  assuring  them,  '*My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed."  But,  before  he  closed,  he  gave  this  clue  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  revolting  declaration :  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  He  once 
told  a  man  who  wanted  to  become  his  disciple  withooit  count- 
ing the  cost :  ''  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  This  was  not  true,  in  the  strict  letter,  as  he  had  the 
home  of  his  mother  and  brethren,  first  at  Nazareth  and  then  at 
Capernaum,  and  the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany, 
where  he  was  always  welcome,  and  he  had  friends  in   other 
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^fiiceB  who  provided  him  with  shelter,  or  with  money  to  pro- 
eve  it.  Bat  it  was  trae  in  the  emphatic  sense  intended,  to 
wit :  that  he  had  no  settled  abode,  no  domestic  home,  no  life 
of  quiet  ease,  no  certainty  beforehand  of  where  he  should  pass 
the  night,  because  of  the  delays  and  changes  caused  by  the  pre&- 
0iiie  of  his  benevolent  labors,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
aseanlts  and  snares  of  his  enemie&  Thus  also  he  told  men  to 
pluck  out  a  right  eye,  and  to  cut  off  a  right  hand,  if  it  caused 
them  to  sin  ;  not  meaning  to  be  taken  literally  (though  Origen 
so  misinterpreted  the  command,  and  mutilated  himself),  but  to 
insiBt  upon  the  renunciation  of  the  sin  that  should  be  most  dear 
and  seemingly  most  necessary.  Now  why  should  we  forget 
this  use  of  hyperbolic  and  paradoxical  speech,  when  we  come 
npon  the  bold  and  singular  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Momit?  Jesus  took  but  his  ordinary  method  of  apparently 
extreme  statement,  in  order  to  emphasize  patience,  meekness, 
forgiveness,  and  the  returning  of  good  for  evil  to  enemies  in 
the  customary  intercourse  of  life,  and  especially  in  the  peculiar 
dreamstancee  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  new  religion,  who 
were  to  use  in  its  propagation  only  spiritual  weapons,  and  were 
patiently  to  exhibit  their  faith  and  love  amid  the  severest  per- 
Beeations» 

3.  And  then  it  is  a  fact,  well  understood  by  experienced 
speakers  and  writers,  that  nothing  so  weakens  style  and  pre- 
vents a  true,  deep  and  permanent  impression,  as  a  constant 
resort  to  qualifying  words  and  phrases,  intended  to  guard 
^inst  possible  misapprehension.  Here  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  method  of  practical  appeal  and  of  philosophical 
discussion.  In  the  latter  we  must  be  precise  to  the  exact  shade 
of  meaning.  In  the  former  it  is  better  to  make  a  bold,  striking 
statement  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  leave  the  good  sense  of  the 
hearer  to  add  a  reasonable  limitation,  or  to  note  the  occasional 
exeeption.  The  other  course  practically  operates  to  impress 
the  exception  more  than  the  rule,  and  to  cause  the  hearer  to  go 
away  remembering  the  guards  and  restrictions  rather  than  the 
positive  tmtli  sought  to  be  made  influential.  It  is  positively 
painful  to  listen  to  a  speaker  who  no  sooner  utters  a  truth,  than 
he  takes  it  half  back,  and  apologizes  for  the  boldness  of  his 
utterance.    For  do  the  best  the  orator  may  to  make  the  truth 
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life-like  and  real,  the  impreesion  falls   short  of  the  realitj, 
through  the  dull  imagination  or  limited  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  his  auditors     Hence  something  of  a  verbal  exaggera- 
tion is  needed,  that  the  final  resalts  may  be  the  more  nearly 
correct.    But  if  we  begin  with  qualifying  our  statement  very 
cautiously,  and  hedging  our  position,  the  chance  is  ten  to  one 
that  we  leave  a  slight  impression,  and  produce  a  doubt,  whether 
we  are  ourselves  certain  of  the  truth.    It  is  often  better  to 
affirm  a  particular  doctrine  boldly,  with  little  or  no  qualifica 
tion,  and  to  bring  up  the  other  aspects  of  truth  at  a  future 
time,  when  these  should  be  stated  with  equal  freedom.     If  a 
preacher  needs  to  emphasize  free  will,  let  him  do  so  unhesitat- 
ingly, that  he  may  gain  the  full  advantage  of  this  truth.     He 
is  not  a  philosopher,  cautiously  making  out  a  complete  theory, 
but  a  preacher  of  human   responsibility,  intent  on  securing 
decisive  action.     On  some  other  occasion,  he  may  equally  need 
to  impress  a  sense  of  human   weakness   and  dependence  on 
divine  grace,  and  he  must,  in  that  case  also,  do  his  duty  with, 
out  wincing.     Jesus  preached  after  this  method    He  allowed 
the  particular  truth  in  hand  to  have  unrestricted  opportunity 
to  do  its  specific  work,  unhindered  by  the  modifying  and 
balancing  truths,  which  could  aflEord  to  bide  their  own  time 
when  they  too  should  have  a  free  field.    The  failure  to  recog- 
nize this  method  of  instruction,  by  successive  steps,  leads  to 
bad  theology  as  well  as  to  false  ethics.   Thus  some  have  imagined 
Jesus  to  teach  that  no  atonement  is  needed  for  the  sinner, 
because  he  did  not  introduce  that  idea  into  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.     What  he  was  then  intent  upon  was,  to  empha- 
size the  fatherly  tenderness  which  welcomed  a  penitent  prodi- 
gal.    He  left  other  truths  to  be  set  forth  subsequently,  when 
his  sacrificial  death  on  the  cross  had  prepared  the  way  for  their 
intelligible  announcement.      One  truth  at  a  time,  and   that 
boldly  stated,  was  his  chosen  method.     Commonly  he  knew 
that  the  good  sense  of  his  hearers  would  supply  the  needed 
limitation.     Hence    in    the  Sermon   on  the  Mount,  he   said 
unqualifiedly :    "  Swear  not  at  all,"    to  forbid  all  profanity ; 
"  Kesist  not  evil,  "  Turn  the  other  cheek,"  in  order  to  con- 
demn a  violent,  angry,  retaliatory  spirit,  when  a  man    was 
tempted  to  revenge  an  insult.     He  did  not  pause  to  provide  for 
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the  case  of  a  man  violently  assanlted  by  a  ruflSan  whose  assault 
conld  be  repelled,  and  where  limbs  or  life  might  be  pnt  in 
danger ;  or  for  the  ease  of  father,  or  husband,  whose  children 
or  whose  wife  needed  protection  which  he  could  render ;  or 
for  the  case  of  a  magistrate,  called  on  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  evil  doers.  As  to  the  latter,  on  another  occasion,  he 
fully  recognized  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  State,  saying : 
^*  Render  unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Ceesar's."  His 
apostles  also  constantly  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
magistrates,  and  Paul  declared  that  the  ruler  in  resisting  evil, 
might  even  take  life,  "  not  holding  the  sword  "  of  justice  "  in 
vain,"  but  being  "  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."     ^Bom.  xiii.  4.) 

3.  It  must  now  be  added  that  even  plain,  unlettered  people 
have  the  intelligence  to  add  the  needed  limitations  to  bold,  un- 
qualified statements.    Special  scholarship  is  not  required  for  this 
purpose,  but  only  ordinary  good  sense,  accustomed  to  deal  with 
the  facts  of  Ufa     There  are  limitations  growing  now  out  of 
the  subject  itself,  and  then  out  of  special  times,  places,  and  rela- 
tionships, which  indicate  to  every  sound  mind  how  far  a  pre- 
cept is  intended  to  apply.     Sometimes  an  unqualified  applica- 
tion is  seen  to  be  positively  absurd.     Thus,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  we  read :  ^^  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and 
from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away."    If 
this  were  carried  out  in  the  strictest  letter,  the  rogues  and  the 
dead-beats  would  control  the  resources  of  the  community,  to 
the  damage  of  themselves  and  of  all  the  interests  involved,  and 
thus  contrary  to  Christ's  own  law  of  love.     The  shrewd  fol- 
lowers of  Greoige  Fox  were  never  known  to  accept  this  rule  of 
procedure.     It  is  obvious  that  by  these  emphatic  words  Jesus 
amply  meant  to  inculcate  a  readiness  to  give,  or  to  lend,  in 
cases  of  deserving  charity,  from  which  our  selfishness  might  in- 
cline us  to  turn  heartlessly  or  inconsiderately  away.  A  gain,  Jesus 
says :  "  When  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth,"  and  the  literal  precept  would  forbid  the 
doing  of  any  act  of  charity  in  the  presence  or  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  another  person,  even  of  one's  wife,  or  child,  or  most 
intimate  friend.     But  that  would  be  absurd,  since  many  needed 
charities  would  then  be  impossible,  and  all  the  influence  of 
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good  example  over  others  would   be  lost.     Common  sense, 
tiierefore,  interprets  the  precept  as  meaning  that  we  should 
avoid  ostentation  in  giving,   and  should  act  from  a  higher 
motive  than  the  praise  of  men.     In  this  same  discourse  Jesus 
gives  this  direction :   '^  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal"    Literally  understood,  this  would 
forbid  all  increase  of  wealth  or  accumulation  of  capital.     But 
as  it  would  be  absurd  to  strike  at  the  root  of  civilization,  at  the 
conditions  of  individual  thrift,  comfort,  and  prosperity,  and  at 
an  important  training  school  of  character,  we  plainly  see  that 
the  real  meaning  is,  to  forbid  an  undue  or  supreme  love  of 
temporary  earthly  wealth,  such  sub  would  make  us  neglect  the 
truer  and  lasting  treasures  which  are  to  be  laid  up  in  heaven. 
To  avoid  absurdity,  we  understand  His  admonitions  '^  not  to 
take  thought "  for  life,  for  clothing,  or  for  food,  but  to  trust  to 
Him  who  clothes  the  lilies  and  feeds  the  birds,  to  mean,  not 
that  we  are  to  abstain  from  labor,  and  to  lay  no  plans  for  the 
future,  but  that  we  are  to  free  our  minds  from  undue  anxiety 
and  a  corroding  care,  in  view  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  loving 
providence,  to  which  we  may  commit  our  plans  and  labors.     A 
similar  compulsion  is  on  us  when  we  read  :  "Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged  " ;  words  which  Count  Tolstoi  presses  to  the 
utmost,  to  the  overthrow  of  all  civil,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  private 
condemnation  of  another  (Chapter  I.,  p.  4,  Chapter  IIL,    pp. 
23-37).     We  see  that  this  would  require  us  to  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  reason,  to  refuse  to 
act  in  the  light  of  obvious  facts,  and  to  abolish  both  church  and 
state,  to  the  injury  of  public  and  private  interests,  and  thus 
contrary,  again,  to  Christ's  own  law  of  love.    And  so  we  are 
sure  that  what  Jesus  really  meant  by  his  bold  command  vraa, 
to  be  slow  and  cautious  in  our  judgments,  to  avoid  rashnesB  and 
prejudice,  and  to  judge  others  only  in  such  a  way  as  we  should 
properly  expect  them  to  use  in  judging  us — a  principle  con- 
stantly violated  by  Tolstoi  in  hh  most  uncharitable  judgments 
of  the  churches  and  the  commentators.     Even  this  principle  of 
the  famous  Golden  Bule  would  be  absurd,  if  interpreted  on  the 
thoroughly  literal  principle.     Notice  how  unqualified  is  its  lan- 
guage :  ^^  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
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to  yon,  do  ye  even  bo  to  them."  But  often  both  children  and 
adults  ^^  wonld  that  men  should  do"  nnreaeonable  and  wrong 
things  for  them ;  and  if  we  were  in  their  exact  position  it  is 
likely  that  we  should  wish  just  those  things  to  be  done  for  us. 
Must  the  jailer,  then,  leave  the  prison  door  open,  that  the  pris- 
oner may  escape,  because  he  knows  that  if  he  were  a  prisoner, 
he  ^  would  "  wish  the  jailer  so  to  do  ?  Must  the  father  omit 
to  punish  his  disobedient  boy  because  he  knows  that  if  he  were 
the  boy  he  "  would"  desire  to  go  unpunished  ?  Surely  that 
would  be  an  utter  perversion  of  the  Golden  Bule,  though  con- 
formed to  its  letter.  The  common-sense  limitation  of  his 
words  Jesus  knew  that  the  plainest  people  could  apply,  to  avoid 
evident  unreason  ;  and  that  they  would  understand  that  what- 
ever we  could  properly  and  justly  expect  of  others,  in  a  given 
case,  we  must  in  that  case  render  to  them.  This  test  of  absurd- 
ity the  common  sense  of  men  will  always  apply  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  said  to  them,  and  Jesus  trusted  to  the  fact. 
Another  test  which  common  sense  can  apply  is,  to  notice 
whether  the  literal  sense  of  a  passage  accords  with  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  elsewhere.  These  bold  precepts  were 
not  meant  to  run  counter  to  what  was  taught  by  other  pre- 
cepts, or  by  authoritative  examples.  Take  the  words  so  empha- 
lized  by  Count  Tolstoi :  ^'  Resist  not  evil ;  but  whosoever 
Bmiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
This  seems  to  bid  us  silently  yet  really  invite  a  repetition  of 
insult  and  injni^.  But  even  the  literalists  do  not  think  this 
neeeesary,  nor  did  Jesus  literally  exemplify  the  precept,  when 
in  the  Jewish  council  he  was  thus  smitten.  He  did  indeed 
refrain  from  violent  and  useless  resistance,  as  was  proper  in  the 
eircumstances  for  any  one,  but  was  especially  demanded  by  his 
ncrifidal  work;  yet  he  offered  no  invitation  to  repeat  the 
blow,  but  uttered,  instead,  a  marked  remonstrance  against  the 
injustice:  '^If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil: 
but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?"  Take  another  illustration. 
We  have  already  noticed  one  ground  upon  which  to  reject 
Tolstoi's  literal  interpretation  of  the  precept,  "Judge  not," 
but  now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jesus  himself  set  aside  such  a 
new  in  his  subsequent  directions  (Matt,  xviii.  15-18)  as  to 
how  one  should  deal  with  a  brother  who  has  "trespassed 
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against"  him.     He  allows  as  to  jhdge  that  a  trespass  has  been 
committed ;   allows  this  judgment  to  be  reenforced  by  the 
opinion  of  one  or  two  others,  who  shall  join  in  our  remon- 
strance ;   allows  then  a  collective  judgment  of  the  church, 
when  the  case  is  brought  before  it ;  and  finally  directs  the 
execution  of  this  judgment  by  treating  the  offender,  if  he  be 
not  won  to  repentance,  "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
Consider  also  the  example  of  Jesus,  as  providing  the  reasona- 
ble limitation  on  another  seemingly  universal  precept     By  his 
example  at  the  wedding  of  Cana,  to  which  he  and  his  disciples 
had  a  special  invitation  as  guests,  also  by  his  presence  at  numer- 
ous dinners  and  suppers  made  in  his  honor  by  admirers  and 
personal  friends,  and  by  his  marked  commendation  of  Mary,  who 
offered  the  costly  tribute  of  love  in  the  alabaster  box  of  oint- 
ment, Jesus  showed  his  approval  of  entertainments  and  gifts 
based  on  personal  friendship  and  social  courtesy.     And  yet  he 
once  used  this  unqualified  language :  '^  When  thou  makest  a 
dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  kinsmen,  nor 
thy  rich  neighbors ;  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recom- 
pense be  made  thee.     But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be 
blessed ;  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee ;  for  thou  shalt  be 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just"     Putting  the 
example  and  the  precept  side  by  side,  we  see  that  his  actual 
meaning  was  this:  Do  not  always  make  your  feasts  a  mere 
society  affair,  a  matter  of  fashion,  an  interchange  of  compli- 
ments ;  nor  yet  restrict  them  even  •  to  an  expression  of  actual 
personal  friendship;  but  remember  to  provide  and  to  value 
entertainments  to   which  strangers    and    the    poor  shall   be 
invited,  who  usually  enjoy  no  such  pleasures ;  and  think  more 
of  the  happiness  you  shall  give  than  of  any  earthly  return 
which  you  shall  receive.     On  one  occasion  Jesus  must  have 
startled  his  hearers,  as  he  exclaimed:  "  If  any  man  come  to  me 
and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  and 
brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple."     A   literal  interpretation,  after  the  manner  of 
Tolstoi,  would  make  the  hatred  of  one's  dearest  relatives,  and 
a  readiness  to  commit  suicide,  a  condition  of  discipleship.     But 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  emphasis  which  Jesus  elsewhere  lays 
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upon  the  love  of  parents,  and  wife,  and  friends,  and  even  of 
one's  enemies,  we  know  that  His  true  meaning  was,  that  our 
love  for  Him  must  be  supreme,  so  that  no  Iovq  for  others  shall 
be  allowed  to  separate  us  from  Him,  should  the  two  come  into 
rivalry.  And  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  limitation 
of  His  utterance,  we  find  another  evangelist  recording  His 
teaching  thus :  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  etc. 

A  further  test  to  which  literality  of  interpretation  will  be 
subjected  by  the  common  sense  of  the  plain  people  is,  its  agree- 
ment or  conflict  with  the  special  and  limiting  circumstances  of 
the  utterance ;  as  regards  the  persons  addressed,  and  the  occa- 
sion furnished,  and  the  connections  of  the  words  used.  Because 
Jesus  said :  "  Call  no  man  your  Father  upon  the  earth ;  for  one 
is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called 
Master ;  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,"  a  narrow  liter- 
aliflt  would  forbid  children  to  address  their  father  by  that  title, 
or  to  give  it,  by  way  of  respect  and  aflEection,  to  aged  men  in 
the  church  and  community.  He  would  also  think  it  wrong 
and  disobedience  to  Christ,  to  prefix  Mr,  to  a  man's  name  in 
social  address,  because  that  denotes  Master ;  or  for  a  servant  or 
laborer  so  to  denominate  his  employer.  But  when  we  look  to 
the  context,  we  find  that  Jesus  was  rebuking  a  vain  love  of 
earthly  titles  and  the  use  of  such  titles  as  involved  an  undue 
assumption  of  power  over  others.  If  the  word  "  Father,"  as  a 
title,  was  to  imply  an  authority  over  others  in  religion,  such  as 
no  man  ought  to  claim — as  when  the  title  Pope,  which  signifies 
father,  is  made  to  cover  an  assumed  headship  of  the  church — 
then  it  should  not  be  used.  And  similarly  no  man  should 
infringe  the  equaUty'bf  believers,  by  calling  himself,  or  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  called,  their  "Master."  Upon  this  same 
common  sense  principle,  of  interpreting  seemingly  universal 
demands  by  the  special  occasion  which  called  them  out,  we  say 
that  the  sixth  command  of  the  Decalogue,  ^'Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
does  not  forbid  all  killing  of  animals,  or  even  of  men,  but 
simply  means,  as  Jesus  himself  quoted  it,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder."  Similarly  when  he  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  we  see 
that  he  was  not  referring  to  judicial  oaths,  but  to  social  con- 
vene, in  which  the  Jews  were  constantly  swearing  by  their 
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heads,  by  the  temple,  by  the  altar,  by  heavens,  etc.,  and  then 
distingaishing  between  the  binding  force  of  these  oaths  and 
those  (also  used  in  private  converse)  in  which  they  introduced 
the  name  of  God.  There  is  no  distinction,  said  Jesns,  and  they 
all  alike  should  be  avoided :  ^^  Swear  not  at  all."  He  was  not 
on  the  subject  of  courts,  or  the  State.  Nor,  in  the  matter  of 
not  resisting  evil,  was  he  discussing  the  necessary  defense  of 
one's  own  life  or  that  of  wife  and  children  against  a  murderous 
assault ;  nor  a  magistrate's  duty  in  execating  law.  But  he  was 
condemning  the  customary  angry  resenting  of  insults,  and  vin- 
dictive retaliation  of  injuries ;  the  applying  to  private  action, 
what  Moses  laid  down  as  a  guide  to  judicial  action,  "  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;"  and  a  violent  resistance  to 
oppressive  law,  or  unjust  oflScers.  In  reference  to  such  cases, 
he  said  :  "  Resist  not  evil."  "  Turn  the  other  cheek."  "  Grive 
up  the  cloak  as  well*  as  the  coat."  "Go  two  miles  instead  of 
one."  "  Love  your  enemies."  Do  all  these  things  rather  than 
exhibit  hatred  and  retaliation,  and  rather  than  violently  resist 
authority. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  common  sense  limitation  of  these  precepts 
is  fortified  by  the  fact,  that  the  literalists  cannot  carry  out  their 
principle  of  interpretation  consistently,  or  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  precepts  to  which  to  confine  it    A  stress  which  is 
against  nature  is  sure  to  break  down.     The  Quaker  literaUst  is 
delighted  with  Count  Tolstoi's  explanation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  till  he  perceives  that  the  Count  sweeps  away  every- 
thing that  involves  the  element  of  authority  and  force ;  not 
only  private  self-defence  and  international  war,  but  magistrates, 
courts,  police,  and  prisona     The  non-resistant  can  accept  the 
literal  turning  of  the  cheek,  it  may  be,  but  when  it  comee  to 
lending  without  interest  or  security  to  every  applicant,   and 
giving  to  every  shiftless  beggar  and  every  dead-beat,  without 
exception,  the  theory   begins    to  wear  an   impracticable  and 
foolish  appearance,  and  he  abandons  its  application.     Each  sees 
some  hurtful  extreme    to   which  another  class  of  literaliste 
adheres.     And  then  they  all  turn  against  the  Romanist,  when 
he  uses  the  same  principle  of  exegesis,  to   prove  from    the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  that  in  the  Sacrament  the  bread  and 
wine  are  converted  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Jesne 
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Christ     They  wonder  to  read  in  history,  how  Luther,  who  held 
to  the  kindred  idea  of  consnbstaniiation,  when  he  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  his  brother  Keformers,  wrote  with  chalk 
on  the  table,  the  Latin  version  of  these  words :  "  Hoc  est  cor- 
pmmeum,^^  and  refusing  all  other  explanation,  contended  for 
literalism,  saying,  "Christ  has  said,  *This  is  my  body.'     Let 
them  show  me,  that  a  body  is  not  a  body.     I  reject  reason, 
common   sense,   carnal   arguments  and  mathematical   proofs. 
God  is  above  mathematics."     But  it  is  furthermore  instructive 
U>  notice,  that,  a  reaction  against  literalism,  to  the  equally  absurd 
opposite   extreme,  takes  place  in  its  advocates ;  as  if  nature 
sooght  to  avenge  their  denial  of  the  limitations  of  common 
sense.     Thus  the  denomination  of  "  Friends,"  after  pressing  to 
the  letter  the  precepts  of  Jesus  concerning  oaths,  non-resistance, 
and  titles  of  honor,  fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  interpreta- 
tion, when  it  comes  to  accepting  his  plain  words  respecting 
water-baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,   and  give  a  purely  spiritual   explanation  !      Similarly 
Count  Tolstoi  omits  to  accept  the  precept  as  to  giving  and 
borrowing,  and,  on  page  99,  affirms  it  to  be  impossible  to  love 
one*s  personal  enemies.     After  out-Quakering  the  Quakers,  in 
arraying  Jesns  against  every  practice  that  involves  force  or  con- 
demnation, he  abjures  his  literalism,  and  actually  empties  of  all 
consistent  meaning  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises   of 
Jesns  as  to  the  next  life ;  denying  that  the  obvious  meaning  is 
the  true  one,  and  that  Jesus  taught  a  personal  existence  and 
immortality  after  death,  or  any  heaven  or  hell  for  individual 
souls !     He  resolves  the  eternal  life  promised  by  our  Saviour 
into  the  mere  perpetuity  and  improvement  of  the  human  race 
on  earth,  saying:    ^^As  opposed  to  the  personal  life,  Jesus 
taught  ns,  not  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  but  of  that  universal 
life  which  comprises  within  itself  the  life  of  humanity,  past, 
present,  and  to  coma"     Such,  by  the  inevitable  law  of  reaction 
from  one  absurd  extreme  to  another,  is  the  suicide  to  which 
the  Iiteralistic  principle  conducts  the  interpreter  1 

We  are  thus  brought  back  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Gr^t  Teacher,  and  to  a  perfect  vindication  of  his  doctrine  and 
of  his  method.  Rightly  interpreted,  according  to  that  common 
eense,  to  which  he  ever  appealed,  and  according  to  the  Oriental 
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conceptions  and  expressions  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  hearers, 
his  words  are  full  of  reason,  life,  and  power.  They  deal  with 
no  ethical  abstractions,  but  with  concrete  realities.  They  make 
straight  for  the  mark.  They  boldly  attack  error  and  sin. 
They  emphatically  urge  truth  and  duty.  They  freely  employ 
allegory,  symbol,  hyperbole  and  paradox.  They  arrest  atten- 
tion. They  fix  the  truth  indelibly  in  the  mind.  They  raise, 
at  first,  just  enough  surprise  and  qnestion,  to  ensure  careful 
thought  and  unfailing  remembrance.  And,  despite  the  misin- 
terpretations of  cranks  and  extremists,  the  self-evident  wisdom 
and  purity  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus  have  placed  his  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  ethical  productions, 
and  secured  for  its  author  even  the  acknowledgment  of 
skeptics,  that  he  is  the  noblest  teacher  of  humanity  in  all  the 
ages. 

WnjJAM  W.  PATTOIf . 
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AmiCLB  IV.— LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Lockdey  Hall  Sixty  Years  After^  etc.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson,  P.L.,  D.C.L.  London  and  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1886. 

Even  the  least  attractive  works  of  a  great  poet  call  for  notice, 
and  the  last  volume  which  Tennyson  has  pnt  forth  has  especial 
claims  upon  public  attention.  Whatever  may  be  the  estimate 
of  its  value  as  poetry,  it  has  certain  features  which  give  it  an 
extraordinary  interest.  And  these  features  are  found  solely  in 
the  production  which  gives  its  name  to  the  volume.  The  other 
poems  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word.  We  find  here  the 
remarkable  effusion  about  the  "  The  Fleet,"  which  was  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  and  which  was  met  with  jeers  by  the 
public,  jeers  which  might  have  been  spared  in  the  case  of  one 
to  whom  the  public  owes  so  much.     But  the  lines 

You,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of  her  fleet, 
If  you  should  only  compass  her  disgrace. 

When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob's  million  feet, 
Will  kick  you  from  your  place. 
But  then  too  late,  too  late  I 

were  too  much  for  such  reverence  as  belongs  to  the  "para- 
grapher,"  and  he  gave  his  wit  full  scope.  Following  "  The 
Fleet,"  is  an  ode  on  the  '^  Opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  by  the  Queen."  These  lines  may  be  considered  as 
a  "  copy  of  the  verses"  turned  out  by  the  poet  in  the  exercise  of 
his  function  as  Laureate,  and  as  such  do  not  call  for  any  special 
critidsm.  He  has  simply  done  the  proper  thing  in  the  proper 
way.  "  The  Promise  of  May"  is  a  little  drama  which  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  two  hundred  pages  in  the  volume.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  in  prose,  the  dramatis  personm  only  "  drop- 
ping into  poetry"  on  occasion.  It  is  not  a  very  remarkable 
work  in  any  way,  not  enough  so  to  call  for  any  extended  com- 
ment, either  favorable  or  otherwise.  It  is  different  with  "Locks- 
ley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After."  This  would  probably  give  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  comment  in  any  case,  even  were  it  not  for  the 
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strong  contrast  which  it  presents  with  the  ori^nal  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  one  of  the  most  striking  productions  of  Tennyson's  early 
years.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  his  poems  written  before 
"  In  Memoriam,"  which  produced  an  impression  at  once  so  deep 
and  so  widespread,  as  "  Locksley  Hall."  It  particularly  appealed 
to  young  men  at  a  very  impressionable  period  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  it  reminded  older  men  of  an  experience  through 
which  many  of  them  had  passed.  And  it  had  this  further 
interest,  that  it  seemed,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  to  set  forth  the 
autlior's  ideas  on  human  life  in  general.  We  feel  that  much 
that  is  in  it  belongs,  not  to  its  supposed  hero  exclusively,  but  to 
the  poet  himself ;  that  much  of  the  thought  and  feeling  in  it 
are  the  thought  and  feeling  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  or,  at  any  rate, 
such  as  he  supposed  that  he  would  have,  were  he  really  in  his 
hero's  circumstances.  It  carries  with  it  thus  a  very  personal  in- 
terest. The  outline  of  the  poem  is  simple  and  familiar,  but,  for 
purposes  of  contrast,  I  will  indicate  its  general  framework. 

The  hero  is  a  thoughtful,  passionate,  and  egotistical  youth, 
who  comes  in  sight  of  "  Locksley  Hall"  one  morning  early,  and 
pauses  to  indulge  in  some  meditations.  The  Hall  has  been  his 
home  until  recently.  It  belongs  to  his  uncle,  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  committed  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Here  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin,  who  was  the 
heiress,  as  it  now  appears,  and  who,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
reciprocated  his  affection.  But  the  uncle,  who  was  something 
of  a  tyrant,  interfered  with  the  young  people,  and  ordered  his 
daughter  to  marry  another  man,  which  she  did  without  much 
apparent  hesitation  or  regret.  The  young  man,  returning  to 
the  vicinity  shortly  after  the  marriage,  gives  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  soliloquy.  He  says  very  uncomplimentary  things  about 
the  young  woman,  of  course  : 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung ; 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewiflh  tongue: 

and  he  intimates  in  very  unmistakable  terms  that  he  expects 
her  to  have  a  very  miserable  life  of  it,  as  she  fully  deserves. 
Her  husband  is  something  of  a  brute,  with  a  great  fondness  for 
dogs  and  horses,  and  a  partiality  for  strong  drink. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is,  thou  art  mated  to  a  clown: 

All  the  groBsness  of  his  nature  shall  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 
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la  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy,  having  known  me  to  decline 
On  a  lower  range  of  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  ? 

Having  relieved  his  feelings  by  some  such  wholesome  abuse 
of  his  relatives,  and  by  a  prophetic  foresight  of  the  unsatisfactory 
motherhood  of  his  beloved,  he  turns  to  contemplate  the  ques- 
tion what  he  had  better  do  under  the  circumstances.  He 
recalls  the  high  hopes  and  purposes  which  he  had  cherished 
before  the  disappointment  which  had  unmanned  him,  but  does 
not  at  first  find  that  they  can  now  have  any  place  in  his  being. 
The  splendors  of  science  and  the  hope  of  human  progress  are 
great  things,  but  for  him  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 

Tet  I  douht  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened,  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  this  to  him  who  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful  joys, 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beats  forever  like  a  boy^s  ? 

He  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  progress  of  truth,  but  he  has  no 
heart  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  then  indulges  in  some 
very  natural  fancies  about  the  advisability  of  fleeing  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  casting  in  his  lot  with  savages, 
who  are  not  bound  by  the  inconvenient  conventions  of  civilized 
society.  With  tropic  scenery  and  scope  for  the^  uncramped 
passions,  it  seems  as  if  he  could  get  along  very  well.  He  is  led 
to  this  thought  by  the  reflection  that  really  he  is  making  much 
ado  about  nothing  and  that  he  is  himself  worth  twenty  of  the 
woman  who  has  wrecked  his  life. 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  moldering  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

And  this  dream  of  savage  life  results  in  a  powerful  reactio.n 
to  the  things  which  had  formerly  inspired  and  interested  him, 
and  he  awakes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  still 
worth  living  for.  He,  the  youth  who  had  been  possessed  of 
such  high  thoughts  and  fancies,  to  throw  himself  away  in  this 
manner,  "  is  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured." 

/to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  of  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  of  lower  pains. 

Mated  to  a  squalid  savage,  what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime  ? 
/,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time. 

/that  rather  held  it  better,  men  should  perish,  one  by  one. 
Than  that  the  world  should  stand  at  gaze,  like  Joshua's  moon  on 
Ajalon. 
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Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.    Forward,  forward  let  us  range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever,  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe,  we  sweep  into  a  younger  daj. 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

With  the  assurance  thus  reached  that  the  crescent  promise 
of  his  spirit  has  not  set,  and  with  a  final  malediction  upon 
Locksley  Hall,  the  poem  closes. 

Now  the  framework  of  the  poem  is  slight  enough^  and  its 
contents  are  not  very  ponderous,  but  it  is  still  a  good  deal  of  a 
poem.  It  is  a  very  truthful  representation  of  a  young  man. 
No  young  man^  who  is  still  in  the  period  of  strong  passion  and 
yet  stronger  romance,  can  read  it,  without  feeling  an  answering 
thrill  in  his  soul.  The  passion  is  very  real,  although  it  is  cer- 
tain not  to  last  verj'  long.  The  egotism  of  youth,  which  is  the 
marked  feature  of  the  creation,  is  the  stamp  of  its  truth. 
There  never  yet  was  a  young  man,  who  was  destined  to  serve 
his  generation,  who  did  not  feel  more  or  less  of  this  confidence 
that  he  was  a  person  of  some  importance.  Why,  of  course  he 
is  of  importance.  Does  he  not  know  a  great  deal,  and  has  he 
not  in  him  the  capacity  of  great  deeds  ?  He  is  bound  to  do 
great  things  in  the  earth.  When  he  finds  his  worth  despised 
or  undervalued,  especially  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  deigned 
to  love,  it  is  the  rudest  kind  of  a  shock  to  his  passion  and  his 
pride.  At  first  it  seems  overwhelming,  but  finally  the  egotism  of 
youth  will  assert  itself.  If  the  woman  could  not  appreciate  him, 
so  much  the  worse  for  her.  He  will  of  course  be  ever  faithful  to 
his  first  and  oi^ly  love,  but  he  can  get  along  without  her,  and,  in 
suffering  heroism,  bear  his  part  in  the  great  struggle  of  lifelike 
a  man.  There  is  a  high  place  for  him  there,  and  the  woman 
must  reap  as  she  has  sown.  The  real  merit  of  the  poem,  so  far 
as  its  contents  are  concerned,  lies  in  the  most  truthful  portrayal 
of  the  refreshing  "  youngness"  of  the  hero.  It  is  true,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  attractive.  It  represents  a  real  experience  of  very 
many  very  young  men.  The  youthful  passion  seems  over- 
whelming in  its  disappointment,  but  the  inherent  manliness 
and  self-importance  of  youth  asserts  itself  in  the  most  whole- 
some way,  just  as  it  has  done  unnumbered  times  in  young  men 
of  sound  though  romantic  constitution.  We  would  not  dis- 
pense  with   a  single  touch   of  the   poet's  hand,  as  he  per- 
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trayB  his  hero.  It  is  immensely  true  to  life.  And  besides 
being  troth,  "Locksley  Hall"  is  poetry  of  the  most 
anqnestionable  sort.  The  extraordinary  felicity  of  ornate 
expression  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  Tennyson's 
p()etieal  gifts,  is  nowhere  displayed  more  perfectly,  unless  it  be 
in  "  The  Lotus  Eaters."  And  the  melody  of  it  is  wonderful. 
AH  that  goes  to  make  up  the  rich  splendor  of  his  work  as  a  poet 
is  seen  here  in  lavish  abundance.  In  its  combination  of  true 
portraiture  with  felicitous  expression,  we  have  a  very  favorable 
illustration  of  Tennyson's  poetry.  And  then  too  there  is  the 
added  interest  of  the  poet's  own  personality,  which  no  one  can 
fail  to  believe  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  a  great  deal  that  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  young  man.  Altogether,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  4iis  works  a  poem  that  so  well 
shows  forth  the  Tennysonian  genius.  It  was  the  delight  of  my 
jouth,  and  I  have  not  lost  my  relish  for  it  yet,  and  there 
are  thousands  who  have  shared  this  experience  with  me. 

I  remember  that  once,  during  the  '*  Locksley  Hall "  period 
of  my  development,  I  came  across  a  squib  in  a  newspaper 
entitled,  "  The  Lady  of  Locksley  Hall,"  which  professed  to 
give  "Cousin  Amy's"  side  of  the  story.  From  this  it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  been  very  greatly  misrepresented.  She 
had  indeed  flirted  a  little  with  that  somewhat  "mooney" 
youth,  her  cousin  Alfred,  and  she  did  not  mind  confessing, 
since  he  was  her  cousin,  that  she  had  once  or  twice  permitted 
him  to  kiss  her. 

(And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching^of  our  lips, 

was  the  way  he  put  it).  But  there  had  never  really  been 
anything  serious  between  them.  Moreover  the  gentleman 
whom  she  had  married  was  a  very  respectable  gentleman 
indeed  He  liked  a  good  glass  of  wine  and  was  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, but  he  was  neither  a  sot  nor  a  brute,  as  Alfred  had  inti- 
mated. Altogether,  she  was  very  happy  with  him.  Being, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  "  Locksley  Hall "  period,  this  harmless 
little  joke  shocked  me  a  good  deal.  I  felt  as  if  the  writer  had 
invented  a  new  sort  of  sacrilege,  for  not  yet  had  the  "  para- 
graphers"  discovered  that  the  subtlest  form  of  wit  is  to 
assume  that  great  writers  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  absurd 
persons.     At  that  time,  had  anyone  told  me  that  the  poet 
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himBelf  would  live  to  show  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  much 
more  flagrant  manner  than  did  this  flippant  newspaper  scrib- 
bler, I  should  certainly  have  believed  that  the  would-be  pro- 
phet was  possessed  of  a  lyin^  spirit  of  unusual  malignity. 

Bnt  this  is  precisely  what  Tennyson  ha&  done.  He  has 
written  a  poem  in  the  meter,  but  certainly  not  in  the  style  of 
the  original  "  Locksley  Hall."  It  is  very  remarkable  produc- 
tion. I  do  not  suppose  that  any  mature  reader  of  the  original 
poem  ever  thonght  the  hero  would  not  fall  in  love  again.  A 
young  man  who  can  console  himself  for  his  lost  love  by  a 
consideration  of  '*  the  fairy  tales  of  science  and  the  long  results 
of  time,"  will  speedily  get  over  the  attack,  and  will  have 
another  before  long.  But  to  have  the  author  of  the  poem, 
who  must  know  all  about  it,  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  he 
married  very  soon  after,  does  not  help  things  at  all.  It  does 
not  add  to  the  truth  of  the  original  picture,  and  it  knocks  the 
romance  out  of  it  completely.  Such  things  ought  not  to  be 
put  into  cold  type,  unless  the  purpose  is  to  bring  the  romance 
into  derision.  But  now  we  know  all  about  the  matter,  for 
better  or  worse.  The  hero  comes  back  to  Locksley  Hall  after 
sixty  years  with  his  grandson,  who  is  his  only  surviving  rela- 
tive. The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  master  of  the  Hall,  his  old  rivaL  It  now  appears  that 
this  person,  whom  the  young  man  with  « an  angry  fancy  " 
represented  as  a  clown  and  a  drunkard,  was  really  a  very 
estimable  man.  The  revelation  of  this  fact  does  not  help  the 
original  poenL  No  one  ever  questioned  whether  the  young 
man's  view  of  his  successful  rival  waa  a  correct  one  or  not. 
That  was  the  way  in  which  such  a  young  man  was  sure  to 
look  upon  his  successful  rival — as  a  very  contemptible  sort  of 
person.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  ever  asked  or  thought 
whether  the  man  was  really  what  he  was  represented  to  -be. 
It  could  make  no  possible  difference  to  the  reader,  who  was 
concerned  solely  with  the  hero  and  his  character,  and  not  at 
all  with  the  character  of  any  person  who  might  be  incidentally 
mentioned.  But  if  anyone  ever  did  ask  the  question,  he  was 
certainlv  not  prepared  to  have  the  poet  himself  give  the 
answer 'which  he  has  given  in  these  latter  days.  It  appeare 
from  this  official  statement  that  the  husband  of  '^  Cousin  Amy^' 
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was  really  a  very  rare  character,  altogether  superior  to  his  un* 
sncceefiful  rival — quite  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth  in  fact. 
And  the  hero  now  holds  up  the  deceased  squire  to  his  grand- 
son as  a  model  for  imitation.  It  seems  also  that  ^^  Cousin 
Amy"  herself  died  in  child-birth  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
There  was  never  anything  reprehensible  in  her  conduct.  The 
worst  accusation  that  can  be  brought  against  her  is  that  she 
was  *^a  timid  child."  As  for  the  hero  himself ,  he  married 
veiy  soon  after  the  date  of  the  former  poem,  and  his  wife 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactory  sort  of  person, 
although  she  is  described  in  somewhat  peculiar  terms.  In 
earlier  years,  Tennyson  could  not  possibly  have  written  the  lines 
in  which  "Edith"  is  characterized.  The  irreverent  "funny 
men"  found  them  out  at  once,  and  have  been  at  work  on 
them  ever  since.  So  the  situation  is  a  very  simple  one.  Amy 
died  sixty  years  ago,  and  her  husband  has  just  died.  And  the 
aged  speaker  and  his  grandson  have  come  to  the  funeral.  The 
reason  for  their  coming  appears  in  the  very  last  line.  The 
grandson  has  inherited  I»cksley  HalL  I  am  glad  that  this 
^^  valuable  property  has  come  into  the  family.  It  is  busi- 
ness and  not  romance  that  brings  the  old  man  this  time.  He 
has  had  more  than  enough  of  romance,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted 
that  the  pecuniary  benefit  accruing  to  his  immediate  family 
win  be  some  consolation  to  the  aged  gentleman,  for  he  is  sadly 
in  need  of  comfort  of  some  sort. 

There  could  never  be  any  question  as  to  whether  the  first 
'*  Locksley  Hall "  was  poetry.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
persons  who  did  not  like  the  poem,  but  no  one  ever  denied 
that  it  was  a  very  genuine  poem.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to 
feel  a  like  assurance  about  the  later  production.  It  contains 
lines  and  pajssages  which  no  man  living,  except  Tennyson, 
CQuld  have  written,  and  which  ought  to  make  the  rhymesters 
of  the  day  feel  very  humble  indeed.  These  lines  illustrate  the 
remarkable  use  of  language  of  which  Tennyson  was  once  mas- 
ter and  which  is  still  his  to  a  great  degree,  and  they  illustrate 
it  all  the  more  strikingly,  because  they  are  found  side  by  side 
with  other  lines  which  are  not  melodious,  nor  felicitous,  but 
are  harsh  and  sometimes  slangy.  I  have  referred  distantly  to 
one  of  these  examples  of  infelicity.     It  would  be  possible  to 
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cite  thirty  others  that  are  as  real,  if  not  as  flagrant,  ajs  the  one 
referred  to.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  sach  an  ungracious 
task.  I  feel  too  much  reverence  for  a  poet  to  whom  I  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  be  willing  to  point  out  the  detailed 
evidences  of  his  failing  powers  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  lapses  from  poetic 
diction  are  so  numerous,  that,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
much  of  the  contents,  they  must  give  rise  to  the  question 
whether  "  Locksley.Hall  Sixty  Years  After"  is  really  poetry. 

Whatever  may  be  the  determination  in  regard  to  its  merits 
as  poetry,  this  production  shares  two  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  gave  interest  to  the  first  poem — ^its  truth  and  its 
apparent  revelation  of  the  poet's  personality.  And  it  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
"  Locksley  Hall."  This  is  foxmd  in  its  political  aspect  In 
regard  to  the  personal  element,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  views  of  life  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  speaker 
are  not  really  the  poet's  own.  He  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  fact,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  how  this 
world  looks  to  such  a  man,  when  he  has  nearly  finished  his 
earthly  life.  He  started  out  with  high  hopes  for  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  consolation  of  his  distress  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  manhood  was  the  cry  ^*  Forward,  forward," 
which  echoes  through  the  closing  stanzas  of  the  earlier  poenL 
It  now  seems  that  it  has  all  been  a  great  mistake.  Progreea, 
as  it  is  exemplified  in  modern  life,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Let  UB  hush  this  cry  of  "  Forward,"  till  a  thousand  years  are  gone. 

It  seems  to  him  that  the  world  is  aU  going  to  the  bad,  and 
that  England  especially  is  pretty  much  in  the  possession  of  the 
devil  already.  The  rising  democracy  is  sweeping  away  all  that 
was  beautiful,  and  sensible,  and  heroic  Manhood  suffrage,  the 
notion  of  equality,  and  all  that  English  Kadicalism  holds  dear, 
seem  to  him  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result  of  the  evil  which 
is  taking  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  monstrous  to  undertake 
to  settle  questions  of  imperial  policy  by  taking  the  advice  of 
"  Hodge."  "  The  suffrage  of  the  plow "  is  in  its  nature  an 
absurdity.  And  this  cursed  Radicalism  is  not  content  with  the 
old  forms  of  beauty,  but  must  replace  them  with  new  forms 
of  ugliness. 
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Yonder  lies  our  new  sea  village— Art  and  Qrace  are  less  and  less: 
Science  grows  and  Beauty  dwindles — ^roof  s  of  slated  hideousness. 

Progress  is  not  bringing  at  all  what  he  expected  of  it.  The 
trinmphs  of  science  are  of  very  doubtful  value.  He  used  to 
"count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child,"  and 
to  shout,  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
But  he  has  changed  his  mind  about  all  that  now.  He  cites 
the  cases  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  who  were  accustomed 
to  flay  their  captives  alive ;  and  of  Timur,  with  his  tower  of 
eighty  thousand  human  skulls ;  and  of  Christians  who  burned 
one  another ;  and  the  cruelties  of  Pagan  and  Christian  Borne ; 
and  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  Irish  agrarian  outrages  are  a  good  deal  worse  than  any 
of  these.  He  describes  these  outrages  with  so  much  realism 
and  graphic  force  that  I  transcribe  the  verses.  After  speaking 
of  the  cruelties  of  the  dark  pages  of  history,  he  adds, 

Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions  of  the  primal  clan  ? 

"  Kill  your  enemy  for  you  hate  him,''  still  "  your  enemy"  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  helow  them  ?  Peasants  maim  the  helpless  horse,  and  drive 
Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  bum  the  kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers — burnt  at  midnight,  found  at 

mom 
Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their  offspring,  bom-unborn, 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother.    Are  we  devils  ?    Are  we  men  ? 

Now  this  picture  of  the  dead  cows  with  their  prematurely 
bom  calves  is  very  unpleasant  and  even  very  pitiful,  but  it 
clearly  do^  not  indicate  that  ^ke  have  fallen  below  the  level 
of  our  barbarian  ancestors.  They  did  the  other  things,  but 
they  did  not  leave  these  things  undone.  They  never  hesitated 
to  maim  or  destroy  their  enemy's  cattle,  when  they  could  not 
steal  them,  and  when  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  maim 
or- destroy  the  enemy  himself.  To  compare  the  killing  of 
these  cows  with  the  crimes  of  the  French  revolution,  or  with 
the  cruelties  of  the  great  persecutions,  is  a  trifle  grotesque. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  surprising  about  the  matter.  This  is  the 
common  Tory  view  of  the  Irish  problem.  An  Irishman,  who, 
nuder  the  sense  of  oppression,  and  in  the  hope  of  compelling 
redress,  shoots  his  landlord's  horse,  or  fires  the  agent's  hay-rick, 
is  a  monster  of  evil  the  like  of  whom  this  world  has  never 
vol..  z.  13 
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before  produced.  Thk  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Tory  creed, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  greater  part  of  the  legislation 
which  the  English  parliament  has  enacted  in  reference  to 
Ireland. 

This  is  the  only  direct  allusion  which  the  old  gentleman 
makes  to  Irish  affairs,  but  it  is  very  valuable,  for  it  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  many  indica- 
tions that  this  thing  is  not  really  meant  to  be  a  poem,  although 
it  takes  on  that  disguise,  and  takes  it  on  very  successfully.  It 
is  really  a  political  pamphlet,  put  forth  by  an  old  Tory  lord. 
It  is  not  the  Laureate,  who  has  written  it,  but  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson,  a  very  conservative  peer.  He  has  inherited  a  good 
deal  of  the  poetic  power  which  belonged  to  his  famous  ances- 
tor, and  at  the  same  time  he  has  acquired  a  great  deal  of  the 
prejudice  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  lordly  soul  of  the  great  poet  has  been  won  away  from 
the  love  of  mankind  by  the  glitter  of  a  worthless  name,  or  the 
glamour  of  a  technical  nobility.  It  is  only  that  the  peerage 
came  just  at  the  right  point  to  give  a  fitting  stamp  to  the 
development  of  his  political  and  social  views.  He  had  doubt- 
less got  all  the  necessary  mental  furniture  for  the  vocation  at 
the  time  when  he  was  called  to  be  a  Tory  peer,  and  his  latest 
utterance  only  shows  how  well  fitted  he  was  for  the  office. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  person  who  is  speaking  utters  the 
characteristic  sentiments  of  the  old  Tory  lord,  and  we  have 
given  to  us  a  very  firm  assurance  that  they  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  author  himseM.  The  Tory  platform  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  consists  of  a  single  plank,  "  The  country  is  going  to 
the  devil."  This  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  old  Tory  lords,  but  this  one,  having  a  gift  of 
expression,  which  is  very  rare  among  his  class,  enlarges  upon 
the  theme,  and  manages  to  spread  it  out  through  a  good  many 
pages.    His  sketch  of  the  Radical  gospel  is  a  striking  one  : 

You  that  woo  the  Voices — tell  them,  **  old  experience  is  a  fool," 
Teach  your  flattered  kings  that  only  those  who  cannot  read  can  role. 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set  no  meek  ones  in  their  place; 
Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets,  pelt  your  offal  at  her  face. 

Tumble  Nature  heel  o^er  head,  and  yelling  with  the  yeUing  street, 
Set  the  feet  above  the  brain  and  swear  the  brain  is  in  the  feet. 
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Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  the  faith,  without  the  hope, 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Throne,  and  roll  their  ruins  down  the 
slope. 

Authors — atheist,  essayist,  novelist,  realist,  rhymester,  play  your  part. 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the  living  hues  of  Art. 

Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence — forward  —  naked — let 
them  stare. 

Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage  of  your  sewer; 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the  stream  should  issue  pure. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaism, — 
Forward,  forward,  ay  and  backward,  downward  too  into  the  abysm. 

Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower  the  rising  race  of  men; 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then  back  into  the  beast  again  ? 

Only  "  dust  to  dust "  for  me  that  sicken  at  your  lawless  din, 
Dost  in  wholesome  old  world  dust  before  the  newer  world  begin. 

The  old  man  has  no  patience  with  the  Eadical  peace  ten 
dencies,  and  between  them  and  the  improvements  of  science, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  world  is  coming  to.  With  universal 
peace,  and  no  crimes  of  violence,  and  science  healing  all  dis- 
eases and  putting  in  good  repair  those  who  ought  to  have 
perished  by  accident,  the  era  of  over-population  is  not  very  far 
ofiEf  and  then  there  will  not  be  enough  to  eat,  and  things  will 
apparently  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  And  these  vaunted 
triumphs  of  progress  and  science  do  not  really  go  very  deep. 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science,  glorying  in  the  Time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  Progress  halts  with  palsied  feet. 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the  street. 

There  the  Master  scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily  bread, 
There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across  the  rotten  floor. 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens  of  the  'poor. 

The  poet,  or  at  least  the  speaker,  does  not  really  think  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  human  race.  He  finds  hope  for  the 
individual  in  the  Ood-fearing  pursuit  of  high  ideala  For  the 
race  at  large,  progress  is  a  very  sinuous  river,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly now  on  one  of  the  backward  curves  of  the  stream. 
Whether  the  current  will  ultimately  lead  to  something  good 
or  something  bad,  he  is  not  at  all  sure.     It  is 
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Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud. 

Bnt  whether  evolution  or  reversion  will  finally  get  the  better 
of  it,  and  whether  the  end  will  be  all  good  or  all  mnd,  the 
poet  may  have  his  views,  but  he  declines  to  made  them  public 
It  is  useless  to  extend  this  sketch  of  the  poem  further.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  criticise  the  composition  as  poetry,  when  it 
is  taken  as  a  whole.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  treat  it  as 
containing  any  thought  which  calls  for  serious  attention.  It 
can  be  properly  viewed  only  as  a  political  pamphlet  of  rare 
and  interesting  form,  put  forth  by  the  typical  Tory,  the  lauda- 
tor temporis  a^ti.  And  yet  it  has  one  great  merit  which  we 
have  marked  in  the  earlier  poem ;  and  this  is  its  truth.  It 
contains  a  very  true  picture  of  an  old  man  who  has  outlived 
his  sympathy  with  the  world,  with  its  hopes,  its  aspirations, 
its  disappointments.  Such  a  picture  of  old  age  is  necessarily 
pathetic,  and  it  becomes  almost  tragic  when  we  reflect  that 
this  old  man,  out  of  temper  with  the  time,  is  really  Tennyson. 
He  who  has  been  so  much  to  the  world,  to  find  the  world  all 
wrong  at  last !  He  who  has  comforted  so  ihany  with  the  hope 
and  promise  of  humanity,  to  be  so  comfortless  in  humanity 
now  I  He  who  has  inspired  so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows,  to  have  lost  all  that  fine  impulse  which  makes 
life  worth  living  from  even  an  earthly  point  of  view !  He 
who  has  given  to  the  sons  of  men  the  consolation  and  delight 
of  divine  harmonies,  to  be  left  out  of  all  harmony  with  the 
hope  and  the  endeavor  of  the  world !     Oh,  "  the  pity  of  it,  tlie 

pity  of  it ! " 

O  let  him  pass.    He  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 

Stretch  him  out  longer. 

But  though  he  has  no  part,  nor  lot,  nor  hope  in  the  progress 
of  his  race,  it  is  good  to  find  that  he  yet  lives  in  that  hope  of 
a  larger  and  nobler  life  with  God,  which  has  been  his  comfort 
and  stay  in  every  sorrow,  and  which  he  has  so  often  spoken 
unto  them  that  mourn.  And  it  is  a  blessing  to  know  that 
beyond  the  confusion  and  darkness  and  pain  of  a  world  which 
has  been  too  much  for  him,  he  still  discerns  a  divine  order  in 
which  all  things  must  consist  in  righteousness,  and  which  turns 
to  immortal  results  the  broken  purposes  of  the  life  which  no^w 
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i&    These  verses  are  perhaps  better  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  been  better  poetry. 

Only  That  which  made  us,  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by  and  by, 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boimdless  Heavens  within  the  human  eye, 

Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boundless,  thro'  the  human  soul, 
Boimdless  inward,  in  the  atom,  boundless  outward,  in  the  Whole. 

The  aged  guide  leads  us  by  a  dreary  path,  encompassed  by 
the  shadows  of  death  and  wrong,  but  at  the  end  we 

*    *    *    find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant  tomb. 

For  God  has  given  this  angel  charge  concerning  him. 

Thomas  R.  Bacon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 


To  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board: 

SoMB  thirty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  a  dear  and  honored  friend 
of  the  writer,  who  was  also  a  devoted  and  most  liberal  friend  of 
the  American  Board,  brought  to  his  notice  tha  family  of  Mrs. 
Hume,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Western  India,  the  widow 
of  a  faithful  missionary  then  recently  deceased,  and  was  anxiously 
considering  what  she  might  do  for  herself  and  her  children.     As 
the  result  of  her  inquiries,  she  came  to  New  Hiiven  to  reside,  and 
since  that  time,  with  her  family,  has  been  personally  and  most 
favorably  known  to  many  of  our  best  Christian  people,  living 
in  all  honor,  training  her  children  in  Christian  simplicity  and 
devotedness,  and  ever  ready  to  labor  for  the  kingdom  and  service 
of  Christ.     As  was  most  natural,  she  has  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  missionary  field,  in  which  she  spent  her  married  life, 
and  where  she  buried  her  husband.     With  great  effort  and  self- 
denial  she  was  able  to  educate  her  children  according  to  her 
mind,  and  to  send  three  of  them  to  her  second  home  in  India. 
Robert,  the  oldest  son,  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  devoted 
Christian,  whose  early  plans  for  a  secular  life  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  might  be  helpful  to  his  mother,  were  aban- 
doned that  he  might  take  up  the  work  which  his  parents  had  so 
successfully  begun.     In  that  field  he  labored  for  eleven  years  with 
distinguished  success,  not  only  as  an  Evangelist,  but  also  as  a 
teacher  of  theology  to  native  preachers.     He  was  highly  esteemed 
and  greatly  beloved,  as  a  leader  in  thought  and  action,  among  the 
natives  and  his  missionary  brethren.    A  few  months   since   he 
returned  to  this  country  for  rest  and  study,  and,  incidentally,  for 
labor  in  the  interests  of  the  missionary  work.     He  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  all  his  friends,  and  all  his  communications  in  respect 
to  his  own  experiences  and  labors  have  been  characterized  by  great 
simplicity  and  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time  by  discrimina- 
tion and  independence  of  thought.     Every  one  who  conversed 
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with  him  or  heard  him  speak  was  impressed  hy  his  manifest 
capacity  ior  asefalness  and  promise  for  the  future,  and  looked 
forward  to  his  subsequent  career  with  confident  expectations. 

I  mention  these  facts  as  an  explanation  of  my  personal  interest 
in  Mr.  Hume,  and  as  reasons  why  I  find  myself  impelled,  by  this 
special  knowledge  of  his  history  and  his  character,  to  make  an 
appeal  for  justice  and  Christian  kindness  in  his  behalf.  I  was 
not  in  the  country  at  the  time  when  he  found  himself  suddenly 
arrested  in  his  plans  of  duty  and  his  hopes  of  usefulness,  nor 
when  his  case  was  the  subject  of  an  excited  debate  at  the 
animal  meeting  of  the  American  Board.  But  for  years  I  was  his 
instructor  and  counsellor  and  friend,  and  after  much  hesitation 
I  take  my  only  opportunity  to  plead  in  his  behalf. 

Just  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Hume  was  expecting  to  return 
to  his  old  field  of  labor  under  the  favorable  auspices  already 
named,  he  happened  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  which  has  attracted  to  itself  the 
attention  of  the  religious  public  of  late — ^by  what  is  called  a  nefoi 
departure  in  theology — particularly  by  the  avowal  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  professors  of  a  doctrine  that  is  by  no  means  a  novelty 
in  the  Christian  Church,  viz  :  that  the  New  Testament  teaches 
that  the  offer  of  the  gospel  with  a  call  to  repentence  will  be  made 
in  the  future  life  to  some  or  all  of  those  who  have  not  heard 
them  in  the  present  life.  The  doctrine  itself  is  sometimes  called 
the  doctrine  of  a  second  probation  [i.  e.  for  all  men] — but  incor- 
rectly, we  had  almost  said  calumniously,  certainly  untruthfully, 
since  as  taught  at  Andover  it  expressly  limits  the  opportunity  for 
repentance  to  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  in  the  present 
life.  This  new  departure  has  been  sharply  criticised  as  unscriptu- 
ral  and  dangerous.  For  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  gratui- 
tously and  somewhat  offensively  introduced  into  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Board,  although  one  of  the  professors  at 
Andover  who  held  and  taught  it  was  a  member  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  the  chairman  of  this  Committee  had  been  and  was 
then  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Andover  Seminary.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  point  that 
•*  the  doctrine  would  cut  the  nerve  of  modern  missions,"  and  so 
frequent  were  the  allusions  to  it  that  they  called  forth  the  pointed 
criticism  of  some  very  conservative  men,  who  though  no  friends 
to  the  new  departure,  were  friends  of  courtesy  and  good  man- 
ners. 
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Id  thie  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  Mr.  Hume,  somewhat 
incautiously,  as  we  may  concede,  expressed  his  own  feelings  and 
opinions  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  electrically  charged.  Speaking  from  a  missionary's  point  of 
view  and  out  of  the  experience  of  a  missionary's  heart,  he  said, 
what  was  no  doubt  most  true,  that  he  had  often  gone  home  from 
a  service  of  preaching  burdened  with  sympathy  for  those  to 
whom  he  had  commended  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  who  would 
naturally  and  necessarily  ask  him  concerning  their  deceased  kin- 
dred, to  whom  the  name  and  message  of  Christ  had  never  come. 
He  added  that  if  light  could  come  from  any  quarter  to  relieve 
him  he  should  welcome  it  with  all  his  heart. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  for  several  cogent  reasons,  in  the 
sensitive  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  were  better  that  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  this  speech  had  not  been  uttered.  And  yet  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  that  a  missionary,  animated  with  a  genuine 
human  and  Christ-like  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  his  friends 
in  India,  should  feel  as  he  does,  and  should  say  what  he  felt,  and 
what,  if  he  did  not  feel  it,  would  prove  him  to  be  very  unfit  to 
be  a  missionary.  It  certainly  cannot  be  held  as  a  mortal  offence 
against  the  evangelic  faith  to  hold  the  doctrine  in  question. 
Drs.  Nitszch  and  Dorner,  and  others  as  eminent  as  they,  have 
held  this  doctrine,  and  among  the  evangelical  theologians  and 
preachers  of  the  present  generation  none  are  more  truly  preeminent 
than  they.  Several  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  oldest 
Theological  Seminary  in  this  country  hold  and  teach  this  doc- 
trine. Some  of  them  are  on  trial  for  not  holding  the  special 
creed  of  the  Seminary,  but  no  man  is  likely  to  bring  them  to 
trial  for  abandoning  the  evangelistic  faith.  A  leading  pastor  of 
a  promin^t  Presbyterian  church  has  made  himself  conspicuous 
for  teaching  this  doctrine,  and  yet  has  been  quietly  transferred 
to  a  Congregational  church,  without  exception  to  his  substantial 
orthodoxy.  The  question  is  a  natural  one,  if  ministers  and  theo- 
logical professors  who  hold  the  new  departure  may  be  accepted 
as  orthodox  and  as  officers  of  the  American  Board,  why  should 
an  approved  and  veteran  missionary  be  arrested  on  his  return  to 
his  work  for  saying  that  there  were  special  reasons  why  he  could 
sympathize  with  one  of  its  tenets? 

It  is  because  he  was  thus  arrested  that  I  write  this  letter.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  he  has  in  any  other  respect  swerved  from  the 
views  of  the  Committee  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospeL 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  he  regards  the  new  departure  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  possible  hypothesis,  nor  that  he  proposes  to  preach 
it,  nor  that  he  is  in  any  special  danger  of  going  farther  in  this 
direction.     What  is  desired  is  that  he  shall  in  some  way  weaken 
the  impression  that  was  left  by  his  words  in  respect  to  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  views  in  question.     The  position  which  he  takes  is 
that  his  uttered  words  express  his  private  opinions,  that  he  has 
not  adopted  these  so-called  Andover  views  as  his  own — nor  does 
he  expect  to— but  he  cannot  gratify  the  Committee  nor  his  f  riendsy 
if  any  desire  it,  by  any  interpretation  of  his  words  which  would 
seem  to  change  their  import.     To  do  so  he  must  surrender  his 
self-respect.    The  friends  of  Mr.  Hume  who  have  known  him  for 
twenty  years  do  not  think  he  will  change  his  position — ^nor  do 
they  think  he  ought  to.     But  he  does  not  expect  to  give  the  sub- 
ject any  prominence  in  his  preaching,  inasmuch  as  his  message  is 
to  the  living  and  not  to  the  dead,  while  any  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  the  work  of  Christ  to  those  to  whom  the  name  of  Christ 
was  never  known,  would  naturally  be  avoided  by  any  mission- 
ary who   was  endowed  with  only  a  moderate  share  of  common 
sense  and  discretion,  it  being  enough  to  say  in  answer  to  all  in- 
quiries concerning  this  topic,  that  the  souls  of.  all  the  departed 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  care  of  an  infinitely  compassionate 
Saviour,  and  that  '*  in  every  nation  he  that  f eareth  "  God  *'  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him."    I  hope  it  will  not 
prejodice  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hume  for  me  to  add,  that  in  my  opinion 
it  would  not  necessarily  make  him  a  worse  missionary,  for  him 
to  adopt  the  new  departures  in  full.     No  just  and  candid  man 
will  contend  that  it  would,  who  considers  how  many  eminent 
theologians  and  fervent  Christians  have  adopted  this  theory,  in 
other  countries,  or  who  adverts  to  the  fact  that  of  those  who  adopt 
this  theory  in  our  own  country,  many  are  eminent  for  spiritual 
earnestness,  and  in  every  other  particular  for  an  eminent  evangel- 
ical and  Christ-like  orthodoxy.    There  is  also  little  or  no  prospect 
that  any  prosecution  for  unevangelical  doctrine,  or  anti-Christian 
heresy  will  be  instituted  against  any  otherwise  evangelical  minis- 
ter, in  any  denomination  in  this  country  which  is  blessed  with  even 
a  moderate  enlightenment  in  its  knowledge  of  those  Scriptures 
which  are  of  doubtful  import  or  a  moderate  tolerance  or  charity 
in  respect  to  differences  of    opinion  in  regard   to    secondary 
questions. 
To  avoid  all  mistake  however  and  especially  to  avoid  any  pre- 
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judice  to  the  oaase  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  writer  desires  distinctly  to  state, 
that  he  himself  does  not  adopt  the  theory  in  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weight  of  theological  or  exegetioal  authority  which  may  be 
urged  in  its  favor ;  and  although  it  has  been  confidently  held  by 
many  Christ-like  leaders  of  opinion,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  he 
counts  himself  unworthy  to  unloose.  He  cannot  but  recognize  the 
fact  that  those  theologians  who  have  recently  adopted  it  in  Ger- 
many also  logically  connect  it  with  the  most  exalted  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  Christ^s 
relations  to  human  history — without  relaxing  in  the  least  the  ethi- 
cal responsibilities  of  the  individual  man,  or  weakening  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  life  as  the  one  scene  of  responsibility  to 
those  who  hear  the  gospel.  No  instructed  student  of  the  New 
Testament  and  no  preacher  of  the  gospel  whether  at  home  or  in 
foreign  lands,  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  and  coming  of  Christ  and  the  final  judgment  is 
taught  with  more  or  less  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  in  its 
details  by  the  Master  himself,  while  his  message  to  all  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  preached  is  unmistakable:  "Behold  I  come  quickly 
and  mv  reward  is  with  me." 

While  I  urge  these  considerations,  let  me  say  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  criticise  or  pre-judge  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
Prudential  Committee  or  Secretaries  in  their  relations  with  their 
missionaries.  I  would  be  foremost  to  assert  that  the  former 
should  be  sustained  and  defended  in  the  exercise  of  all  their 
appropriate  functions.  Many  of  these  functions  must  necessar- 
ily be  of  a  confidential  character.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  be  of  vital  importance  that  so  long  as  their  missionaries 
hold  those  truths  which  are  deemed  essential  to  the  Christian 
faith,  by  churches  at  home — they  should  be  allowed  all  the  lil)- 
erty  of  research  and  of  thought  which  is  accorded  to  our  preach- 
efs  and  pastors.  Whatever  theories  in  theology  or  philosophy 
or  ethics  they  may  adopt,  so  long  as  they  preach  the  essential  gos- 
pel, they  ought  to  be  assured  of  their  Christian  and  ministerial 
freedom  provided  the  exercise  of  either  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
inconsistent  with  their  practical  usefulness.  Not  only  should  the 
committee  be  eminently  tolerant  of  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
their  missionaries,  but  their  missionaries  should  be  taught  and 
trained  to  guard  and  defend  their  individual  rights  by  being  toler- 
ant of  one  another.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  itch  for  novel- 
ties of  opinion,  or  an  uncontrollable  incapacity   for  fixedness  of 
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belief  may  disqaalify  a  missionary  for  any  considerable  useful- 
ness. In  such  cases  the  committee  must  exercise  their  practical 
discretion  in  deciding  as  best  they  may  the  very  difficult  questions 
which  may  arise.  But  this  rule  furnishes  no  warrant  for  judging 
the  senrant  of  the  churches  by  the  dictum  of  any  school  of  theo- 
logy— or  by  the  test  of  any  single  article  of  faith  in  respect  to 
which  tolerance  is  allowed  in  the  churches  at  home. 

There  are  also  special  reasons  why  the  missionary  work  tends  to 
the  training  of  its  most  devoted  and  successful  laborers  into  a 
more  intelligent  independence  of  theological  thinking,  and  a  more 
catholic  indifference  to  stereotyped  terminology,  as  well  as  into  a 
more  Christian   unconcern  with  respect  to    many  ecclesiastical 
traditions.    It  not  infrequently  happens,  we  believe,  that  a  mission- 
ary of  a  quick  and  truth-loving  mind,  as  he  brings  Christian  truth 
and  Christian  facts  into  a  living  contact  with  the  heathen  mind, 
makes  the  important  discovery  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
assume  different  proportions,  and  wears  another  aspect  .than  when 
it  was  expounded  in  his  village  meeting  house  or  defended  by  his 
theological  Gamaliel — who,  whether  Domerite  or  Anti-Domerite^ 
might  have  been  more  confident  than  he  should  have  been  that  he 
had  mastered  all  the  points  of  the  Christian  gospel,  in  all  their 
possible  speculative,  and  practical  relations.     Alas !  and  yet,  well 
is  it,  for  his  new  experiences,  when  he  tries  his  stiff  abstractions 
upon  the  receptive,  but  not  always  responsive  understandings  of 
the  acute  Brahmin,  the  quick-witted  Japanese,  the  wily  and  worldly 
Chinaman,  and  the  sensuous  child  of  the  Pacific  seas.     It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  his  views  of  the  proportions,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  the  gospel  should  be  seriously  modified  by 
these  practical  trials — that  when  questioned  by  his  sharp  antago- 
nists, he  should  be  forced  to  discover  new  answers,  such  as  his 
theological  system  had  not  provided,  and  even  to  recast  his  old 
creed  in  somewhat  altered  phraseology  and  proportions.    In  spite 
of  himself,  and  in  spite  of  his  guardians  he  will  view  the  old 
truths,  and  facts,  and  duties  of  the  gospel  in  ^'new  lights,^'  and  in 
order  that  he  may  do  this  with  the  best  conscience  and  the  great- 
est efficiency  he  must  be  free  to  think  for  himself,  in  respect  to 
points  that  are  not  essential.    It  is  even  possible  that  the  lines 
between  the  essential  and  non-essential  will  need  to  be  readjusted. 
In  support  of  this  suggestion,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  that 
speculation  of  every  kind  was  never  so  rife  as  it  is  at  present,  in 
respect  to  many  if  not  to  all  of  the  traditional  articles  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  defended— that 
the  stadent  of  theology  confronts  a  greater  variety  of  difficalt 
questions  at  present  than  ever  before,  and  finds  himself  tasked  by 
a  greater  number  of  problems  than  his  strength  or  time  will  allow 
him  to  solve.  He  cannot  answer  all  these  questions  within  the 
time  allotted  to  him  for  study.  He  must  of  neceesity,  lay  many 
of  them  upon  the  shelf,  reserving  his  final  answers  to  many  as  he 
shall  review  them  by  the  light  of  his  maturer  study  and  experience. 
Many  young  men  of  sensitive  and  fearful  temper  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  Christian  ministry  as  their  profession  in  view  of  these  formid- 
able trials  to  their  integrity  and  patience— especially  in  the  prospect 
of  ignorant  narrowness  on  the  part  of  clerical  judges,  captious  lay- 
men, and  gossiping  newspapers.  If  similar  trials  in  other  forms 
are  to  await  those  who  otherwise  would  enter  the  missionary 
field,  it  may  happen  that  some,  perhaps  many,  who  might  other- 
wise have  won  an  apostle's  fame  and  worn  an  apostle's  crown  may 
be  deterred  from  entering  afield  in  which  that  freedom  is  limited 
or  denied,  which  is  the  prime  condition  of  a  fervent  faith,  and  sus- 
tained energy.  These  peculiar  intellectual  trials  are  likely  to  be 
more  serious  in  the  missionary  life  than  in  any  other,  especially 
to  a  sensitive  person  who  is  cut  off  from  many  of  the  intellectual 
advantages  of  a  pastor's  life,  and  limited  perhaps  to  fewer  asso- 
ciates who  might  sympathize  with  his  difficulties  or  share  his  con- 
fidence. The  current  of  theological  thought  is  certain  to  move  on 
in  manifold  new  directions,  and  with  augmented  swiftness.  The 
missionary  cannot  be  ignorant  of  its  movements.  If  he  is  to  be 
carried  safely  along  the  stream,  he  must  trust  himself  to  the  guid- 
ness  of  others,  or  if  he  is  to  guide  himself  he  must  be  free  from  tbe 
interference  of  others.  No  impression  can  be  more  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  Board,  than  that  its  Prudential  Com- 
mittee are  disposed  to  take  a  narrow  or  illiberal  attitude,  with  re- 
spect to  the  theological  opinions  or  speculations  of  its  missionaries, 
or  that  its  missionaries  cannot  trust  themselves  to  a  generous  and 
enlightened  spirit  in  the  judgments  of  their  patrons.  The  Board 
has  hitherto  been  honored  in  the  good  name  of  its  missionaries  all 
the  world  over  for  their  practical  good  sense,  their  manly  spirit, 
and  their  skillful  presentation  of  Christian  truth.  It  were  most 
unfortunate,  if  at  the  time  when  the  missionary  field  seems  most 
imperatively  to  invite,  and  most  urgently  to  require  young  men  of 
the  very  highest  type  to  enter  upon  its  labors,  and  to  reap  its 
harvests,  any  impression  should  prevail,  that  would  tend  to  deter 
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or  repel  them.  And  yet  it  is  no  secret  that  at  this  very  moment 
in  some  of  oar  seminaries  there  are  not  a  few  young  men  who 
woald  otherwise  have  promptly  entered  upon  a  missionary  life, 
but  have  been  led  to  inquire  whether  it  was  their  duty  to  them- 
selves, or  to  the  church  to  limit  or  repress  their  impulses  to  search 
for  and  utter  the  truth,  by  any  such  restraints  as  we  have  described. 

It  is  urged  again,  that  the  tenet  which  has  occasioned  this  dis- 
cussion is  both  novel  and  local — that  not  a  single  Congregational 
church  has  incorporated  it  into  its  creed,  and  for  that  reason  no 
man  who  holds  the  doctrine  should  be  commissioned  as  one  of  the 
missionaries  of  its  Board.  We  reply  that  it  is  true,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  that  no  church  has  asserted  this  doctrine  in  its  creed.  And 
yet  it  is  so  manifestly  so  unimportant  in  its  direct  relations  to  the 
message  which  the  Christian  church  is  commissioned  to  bear  to 
the  heathen  world,  and  the  opinions  of  interpreters  in  respect  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  diverse  and  doubtful,  as  not 
only  to  justify  but  to  require  that  to  hold  it  should  not  disqualify 
a  Christian  for  the  missionary  work.  There  are  many,  very  many, 
important  Christian  truths,  which  are  not  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  affirmed  in  every  common  confession  of  faith.  Absolute  cer- 
tainty or  general  agreement  in  respect  to  them  cannot  be  realized. 
Those  who  expect  or  require  it  are  either  quixotic  dreamers,  or 
have  very  narrow  views  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel or  the  essential  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship  and  the 
evangelistic  spirit. 

Very  closely  analogous  to  the  doctrine  in  question  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  pre-millennial  advent.  This  is  incorporated  in  the 
ereed  of  no  general  or  local  church.  It  is  taught  from  no  theo- 
logical chair,  in  any  seminary  with  which  our  Board  of  Missions 
has  any  relations.  It  is  urgently  objected  to  by  those  who  reject 
it,  and  with  reason,  as  ^^  cutting  the  nerve  of  modern  missions." 
And  yet  the  American  Board  have  sent  into  its  field  those 
who  hold  this  doctrine,  and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  irony 
of  the  act,  one  of  the  most  earnest  speakers  against  tolerance  for 
the  new  departure,  in  what  is  called  ^  the  great  debate,"  was  a 
Tery  devout  and  ever  to  be  honored  defender  of  the  pre-millennial 
advent.  No  stronger  argument  for  the  Christian  rights  of  Mr. 
Hume  and  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  for  which  Mr.  Hume  is 
called  in  question  and  arrested  on  his  way  to  India  could  possibly 
be  suggested  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  address  of  Dr« 
Groodwin,  or  rather  by  the  fact  that  he  made  it. 
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It  deserves  to  be  remembered  with  devoat  thankfalnees  that 
the  churches  and  ministry  which  have  sustained  the  American 
Board  during  more  than  seventy-five  years  have  been  distinguished 
for  Christian  catholicity  and  progress  in  their  views  of  Christian 
truth  and  evangelical  enterprise.  During  all  these  years  there 
have  been  agitating  and  desperate  theological  and  practical  con- 
troversies which  have  more  than  once  threatened  to  divide  the 
Congregational  churches,  and  have  left  their  unhappy  traces 
upon  the  minds  of  their  ministers.  But  during  all  this  time  their 
practical  and  evangelistic  spirit  has  been  developed  into  enormous 
energy,  and  assumed  proportions  that  could  not  have  been  dreamed 
of  eighty  years  ago.  Foremost  and  conspicuous  among  these 
agencies  has  been  that  of  the  American  Board,  which  has  been  in 
an  important  sense  a  monitor  of  peace  and  union,  and  during  the 
seasons  of  the  most  acrid  strife  and  the  most  divisive  controver- 
sies has  secured  the  practical  confidence  and  co&peration  of  all 
parties.  It  were  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  its  early  formation 
it  was  represented  by  men  of  a  single  type  of  thought  or  men  who 
did  not  hold  their  diverse  opinions  with  great  energy.  It  would  be 
almost  safe  to  say  that  the  ten  founders  of  the  American  Board  rep- 
resented as  many  types  of  theological  theory.  Certainly  the  sturdy 
John  Treadwell,  its  President,  if  we  may  trust  certain  theological 
Essays  of  his,  held  a  very  different  theological  theory  from  that 
which  was  taught  by  Timothy  D  wight  or  Samuel  Spring.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  the  thorny  tenets  of  the  two  parties  which  founded 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  were  not  easily  woven  into 
a  thornless  or  shapely  structure,  even  after  the  ingenuity  of  a 
distinguished  professor  had  devised  the  theory  of  ^'  a  theology  of 
the  intellect  and  a  theology  of  the  fedinge?'*  As  we  review  the 
religious  history  of  New  England  during  these  fermenting  years, 
we  find  it  bristling  with  controversy  on  theological  and  practical 
themes.  Earnest  and  almost  revolutionary  at  times  as  have  been 
the  aspects  of  these  contests,  the  American  Board  has  held  its 
constituency  to  itself,  and  has  served  more  or  less  efficiently  to 
keep  the  peace  between  the  most  violent  and  revolutionary  par- 
tisans. It  has  done  this  by  holding  itself  to  its  own  practical 
work  and  studiously  avoiding  all  entangling  alliances  with  the 
leaders  on  either  side.  That  with  the  enlarging  area  of  its  useful- 
ness it  may  continue  to  pursue  the  same  wise  and  Christian  policy 
ifi  the  desire  of  its  many  loyal  friends,  among  whom  is  the  writer. 

Noah  Pobteb. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

Thb  Chief  Psbiodb  op  Eubopban  History.* — Students  of  his- 
tory have  reason  to  rejoice  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  elected  to 
succeed  Bishop  Stubbs  as  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History. 
For  to  that  we  think  may  be  heartily  attributed  his  assumption  of 
a  line  of  work  which  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  undertake  and 
which  promises  to  be  of  singular  value  to  readers  and  teachers  of 
history.  Mr.  Freeman  is  at  once  a  profound  specialist  and  a 
scholar  of  great  attaitiments  in  general  history.  His  writings  com- 
bine  the  exact  knowledge  of  one  who  is  the  chief  living  authority 
in  a  certain  field  with  that  wideness  of  vision,  and  large  command 
over  the  whole  range  of  history  which  so  many  of  the  most  learned 
men  Jack — but  which  has  such  an  inspiring  influence  upon  the 
student. 

As  professor  at  Oxford,  he  has  thus  far  exercised  his  peculiar 
powers  in  both  these  directions ;  the  careful  study  of  a  special 
period  has  been  begun  accompanied  by  lectures  on  '*  Methods  of 
Historical  Study,"  and  on  "  The  Chief  Periods  of  European  History." 
For  the  chief  work  of  his  professorship  Mr.  Freeman  has  chosen 
the  subject  of  the  migrations  and  settlements  of  the  Teutons  in 
Western  Europe.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  in  1884-6,  with  a 
special  class,  he  made  a  minute  study  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (the 
History  of  the  Franks),  and  later  of  Paul  the  Deacon  (the  History 
of  the  Lombards).  In  the  following  year  this  study  of  texts  was 
continued  and  a  course  of  lectures  discussing  the  history  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  Gaul  was  delivered.  The  desired  goal  is  the 
Teutonic  settlement  of  Britain.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
have  no  such  narratives  of  the  conquest  of  Britain,  as  those  by 
Gregory  and  Paul.  The  documentary  material  for  the  history  of 
that  event  is  slight  in  amount,  and  mostly  local  in  character. 
Hence  large  demands  have  to  be  made  upon  the  historian's  inge- 
nuity to  tell  the  story.  But  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  Teutonic 
conquests  on  the  continent  and  in  Britain,  already  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  primitive  character  of  the  two  sets  of  conquerors, 
most  important  and  trustworthy  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn 

*  The  Chi^  Periods  of  European  History.  Six  lectures  read  in  the  University  of 
Oxf(Mt),  in  Trinity,  Tenn.,  1885,  etc.  By  Edwabb  A.  Frbemam,  M.A.,  etc.,  eta 
London  and  New  York :  MacMillan  k  Co.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd 
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as  to  the  differences  between  the  manner  of  settlement.  '*  The 
broad  light  of  the  history  of  Gaul  is  the  best  comment  on  the 
yet  more  instructive  darkness  of  the  history  of  Britain." 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  progressive  symmetry  of 
this  design  or  wishing  that  he  might  be  an  inmate  of  that  work- 
shop to  see  it  develop.  The  present  volume  contains  six  lectures, 
entitled :  Europe  before  the  Roman  Power,  Rome  the  Head  of 
Europe,  Rome  and  the  New  Nations,  The  Divided  Empire,  Sur- 
vivals of  Empire,  The  World  Romeless.  These  are  followed  by 
an  instructive  special  essay  on  **  Greek  Cities  Under  Roman  Rule." 
These  lectures  are  not  a  sketch  of  European  History ;  they  are  a 
most  stimulating  and  informing  bird's-eye  view  of  the  relations 
of  Rome  to  the  Western  World.  Mr.  Freeman  institutes  an  inter, 
esting  comparison  of  the  present  or  "  Romeless"  age,  and  the  age 
before  Rome,  and  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  light  wherein  lies  the 
peculiar  value  of  Greek  history  to  the  modern  student  of  political 
life. 

In  these  lectures  Mr.  Freeman  likes  to  mount  some  conspicuous 
height,  which  has  looked  down  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
of  history,  and  to  recall  the  brilliant  procession  of  nations 
and  races.  If  one  can  follow  his  allusions  without  too  much 
effort  his  reflections  cannot  fail  to  kindle  the  historic  imagination. 
In  fact  so  much  of  what  he  says  is  made  up  of  allusions,  that  to  be 
able  to  read  his  words  correctly  and  understandingly  presupposes 
respectable  familiarity  with  European  history.  By  preferences  he 
calls  famous  men  by  some  obscure  or  forgotten  surname,  whether 
to  review  the  memory  of  honors  that  oblivion  has  been  suffered  to 
envelop,  or  to  give  his  sentences  a  certain  vague  impressiveness, 
with  sonorous  but  unknown  titles,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  Jovius 
and  Herculius,  and  Tzarigrad  are  the  frequent  disguises  of  Diocle- 
tian, Maximian  and  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  name  of  this 
last,  Stamboul,  Mr.  Freeman  still  derives  from  ^h  rfjv  TCoXiVy  the 
supposed  answer  which  Greek  rustics  gave  on  their  way  to  the 
city,  when  asked  by  the  invading  Turks  whither  they  were  going. 
No  little  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this  plausible  etymology  of  late 
and  it  is  now  frequently  rejected  by  competent  judges.  A  later 
German  writer,  Rosen  (Ersch  and  Gruber,  88  Theil,  Leipzig,  1885, 
art.  Koatantinopel)  if  Mr.  Freeman  will  allow  me  to  quote  the  "  last 
German  book"  *  affirms  that  Stamboul  is  the  corruption  of  Kostan- 

*  "  I  spoke  sometime  back  of  the  lack  of  the  fashionable  idolatry  of  the  last  Grerman 
book.  One  has  sometimes  heard  of  the  question,  "Have  you  read  tlie  last 
German  book?"  being  put  under  drcnmstances  which  might  suggest  as  a  reply, 
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dipaly  formed  by  substituting  the  Greek  ending  noXii  for  the 
ending  of  the  ordinary  Arabic  form  Kostantinyjet  which  was  prob- 
ably very  familiar  to  the  Seldjuks,  and  so  to  the  Ottomans.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  suppose  that  eea  teen  polin  (the  pronunciation  of 
the  time)  should  make  Stamboul.  Besides,  the  Turks  would  have 
heard  ek  tees  polede  nearly  as  often  as  '*  eee  teen  polin^^  and  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  they  should  not  have  learned  the  proper 
Dame  of  the  city,  since  they  must  have  heard  it  years  before  they 
met  these  snpposable  rustics.  In  his  chapter  on  the  **  Survivals 
of  Empire"  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  that  it  should  always  be  remem. 
bered  that  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  was  the  last  fragment  of  the 
Greek-speaking  Roman  power  to  succumb  to  the  Moslem.  Around 
the  almost  forgotten  State,  the  birthplace  of  the  learned  Cardinal 
Besfsarion,  the  somewhat  contracted  realm  of  princes,  who  bore 
the  proud  style  of  '^  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  East"  is  cast 
a  ray  of  romantic  interest  when  we  remember  that  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha  fondly  dreamed  that  by  his  prowess,  like  Paladin 
Rinaldo,  he  might  be  crowned  Emperor  of  Trebizond.  What  an 
illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fame,  that  the  shadowy 
dominion  of  these  Emperors  of  all  the  East  is  known  only  to  the 
scholar,  while  the  very  name  of  their  realm,  and  a  certain  dim 
reflection  of  their  greatness  are  discovered  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  only  by  the  vain  ambition  of  an  imaginary  country 
gentleman,  whose  head  had  been  turned  by  tales  of  chivalry, 
to  crown  his  exploits  by  sitting  upon  their  throne  I 

Edwabo  G.  Boubnb. 

Eaju/t  Tknnbssbb.* — ^This  little  book,  written  by  the  gentle- 
man who  prefers  to  call  himself  "  Edmund  Kirke,"  although  his 
real  name  has  been  published  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  is  one  of  striking  interest  and  value,  perhaps  the  most  per- 
manently valuable  book  which  he  has  yet  produced.  It  narrates 
a  very  important,  and  very  little  known  episode  in  American  his- 
tory. The  interest  of  the  book  culminates  in  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  which  is  generally  counted  as 

the  more  searching  question:  **Haye  you  read  the  first  English  book?"  Now  it 
^  ft  iMX  a  fact  that  we  may  perhaps  Bet  down  among  '  things  not  generally 
ksown,'  but  stiH  a  fact,  the  last  German  book  is  sometimes  not  equal  to  the  Qerman 
book  thai  went  before  it,  sometimes — may  I  dare  to  say  it? — ^not  equal  to  some 
English  book  that  went  before  either." — Methods  of  Historical  Study,  pp.  288-9. 
^  Tht  Rear-Guard  of  the  BevokUian,  By  EDHUin)  Eirkb,  author  of  "Among 
the  flnea,"  etc.  New  York:  B.  Appleton  k  Co. 
VOL.  X.  18 
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one  of  the  most  important  of  oar  Revolutionary  War,  although 
the  number  of  men  engaged  was  small,  and  although  its  results 
were  not  at  once  recognized  as  having  any  very  critical  impor- 
tance. History  has,  on  the  whole,  done  very  fair  justice  to  this 
battle,  but  it  has  not  done  a  great  deal  toward  explaining  it.  It 
has  dealt  smously  with  its  consequences,  but  has  paid  very  little 
attention  to  its  antecedents.  Its  importance  has  never  been  de- 
nied. When  Comwallis  had  overrun  South  Carolina,  after  the 
battle  of  Camden,  and  was  marching  triumphantly  through  '*  the 
Old  North  State,"  a  detachment  of  his  force,  under  Ferguson, 
was  annihilated  at  King's  Mountain,  by  an  inferior  force  &om 
across  the  Alleghany  mountains.  These  mountaineers  had  made 
a  wholly  unexpected  appearance  upon  the  scene.  With  incred- 
ible spe^d,  and  almost  without  food,  they  had  made  their  way 
from  what  is  now  East  Tennessee,  and  fell  upon  the  combined 
company  of  British  regulars  and  Tories,  who  were  encamped  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  an  impregnable  position.  They  won  the 
fierce  battle  by  hard  and  skillful  fighting,  and  let  not  one  of  the 
enemy  escape.  Then  they  went  back  home  across  the  mountains, 
leaving  the  army  of  Comwallis,  and  the  General  himself  in  a 
state  bordering  on  panic.  Coming  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
cause  of  the  revolted  colonies  seemed  almost  hopeless,  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain  was  a  victory  of  very  great  importance,  and 
marked  the  turning  of  the  tide  for  the  last  time.  The  news  of 
this  brave  struggle  and  its  result  put  new  courage  into  the  faint- 
ing hearts  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  led  to  a  series  of  victories, 
which  resulted  a  year  later  in  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  Tliis 
story  of  the  battle  is  familiar  enough,  but  little  has  hitherto  been 
known  of  the  men  who  fought  there.  From  what  sort  of  a 
country  did  they  come  ?  Where  had  they  acquired  the  endurance 
which  enabled  them  to  make  that  extraordinary  ride  across  th6 
mountains  ?  Where  did  they  get  the  horses  that  could  serve 
them  under  such  circumstances  ?  Where  did  they  learn  how  to 
fight  like  fiends  incarnate  ?  And  further,  what  motive  led  them, 
just  at  that  moment,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  patriots  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  to  leave  their  homes,  and  swoop  down  upon  the 
invaders?  Why,  if  there  were  such  mighty  warriors  in  the 
mountains,  did  they  not  come  to  the  rescue  sooner,  if  they  were 
coming  at  all  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  are  answered  by; 
the  little  book  before  us,  and  they  are  answered  in  a  way  which 
no  one  can  fail  to  find  absorbingly  interesting.    The  material  is 
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Qot  by  any  means  all  new,  but  there  is  much  that  has  never  before 
been  made  public,  and  never  before  has  the  story  been  told  con- 
secutively and  in  such  a  readable  way.  And  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able story,  and  a  very  heroic  one.  It  includes  the  history  of  the 
first  settlement  of  East  Tennessee,  with  the  Indian  fighting,  which 
trained  the  frontiersmen  for  the  work  of  King's  Mountain.  But 
this  Indian  fighting  had  a  value  altogether  aside  from  its  use  as  a 
discipline.  It  formed  in  itself  a  very  important  part  of  the  Revo- 
lationary  War.  The  British  plan  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion 
by  taming  loose  the  savage  tribes  upon  the  west  of  the  colonies 
to  massacre  the  inhabitants  was  twice  defeated  by  this  hardy 
band  of  settlers  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  who  '*  turned  in 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.'^  There  is  nothing  more  splendid 
in  the  history  of  the  nation's  struggle  for  life  than  the  cool  cour- 
age and  wise  daring  shown  by  these  few  men,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Shelby  and  Sevier.  They  were  not  content  to  stand  on 
the  defensive;  such  a  course  would  not  have  been  prudent. 
When  they  heard  that  the  Indians  were  gathering  with  hostile 
intent,  they  went  out  and  attacked  them  in  the  open  field,  and 
invariably  defeated  them.  It  is  said  of  John  Sevier  that  he  was 
"the  hero  of  thirty-five  battles,  every  one  of  which  was  a  victory." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  three  occasions  these  men  of  the 
mountains  saved  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 

The  story,  as  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Kirke,  reads  like  a  romance, 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  so.  Mr.  Kirke  has  one  great  qualifica- 
tion for  historical  writing,  and  that  is  the  extremely  graphic 
character  of  his  style.  But  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
this  qualification  does  not  sometimes  run  away  with  him.  This 
doobt  might  have  been  set  at  rest,  had  he  chosen  to  give  his 
readers  a  fuller  account  of  the  sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his 
materials.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  historian  should  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind  of  the  reliable  character  of  the  informa- 
tion of  which  he  makes  use,  he  should  also  satisfy  the  reader,  by 
referring  to  the  sources  whence  it  is  drawn.  This  Mr.  Kirke 
rarely  does  in  any  accurate  and  satisfactory  way.  He  informs  us 
that  much  of  his  material  is  drawn  from  oral  tradition,  and  seems 
to  think  that  this  ought  to  excuse  him  from  any  further  explana- 
tion. But  really  this  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that 
he  should  give  the  opportunity  of  weighing  the  exact  degree  of 
probability  attaching  to  every  part  of  it.  Had  he  been  able  to 
make  a  general  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  material  was  to 
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be  found  in  contemporary  documents,  he  might  have  been  excused 
by  most  readers  from  any  further  explanations;  but,  the  case 
being  as  it  is,  the  necessity  for  such  explanations  becomes  appar- 
ent    We  want  to  be  informed  just  what  part  of  the  story  rests 
upon  documentary  evidence,  and  what  part  upon  traditions.     And 
this  is  not  all.    Traditions  are  very  various  in  their  value.     Some 
traditions  have  almost  the  value  of  careful  contemporary  docu- 
ments, and  others  are  of  very  slight  worth  indeed.     And  in  the 
case  of  traditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the  reader  to  verify 
them  for  himself  by  referring  to  the  documents  in  a  foot  note. 
The    historical    writer    in   dealing    with    traditional     evidence 
is  bound  to  let  the  reader  know  what  the  value  of  each  tra- 
dition is  and  what  method  he  has  himself  taken  to  verify  it.    As 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  anything  of  this  sort  in  Mr.  Kirke's 
book,  and  as  his  graphic  style  often  leads  him  into  statements 
which  are  purely  for  rhetorical  effect,  the  doubt  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  constantly  suggested.     An  example  of  what  I  mean  is 
easily  furnished.     On  page  175  there  is  reported  the  substance  of 
a  conversation  between  Robertson  and  Sevier.     How  Mr.  Kirke 
learned  of  this  conversation  a  century  later,  we  are  not  told. 
Was  there  a  stenographer  present,  whose  notes  have  been  pre- 
served ?    Did  Sevier  tell  it  to  some  one,  who  survived  to  tell  it  to 
Mr.  Eirke  ?    Or  did  it  pass  through  several  mouths  before  it 
reached  his  ears  ?    Or  did  Mr.  Eirke  infer  it  as  probably  having 
taken  place,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  two  men,  and  from  their 
subsequent  acts  ?    The  last  question  would  be  impossible  in  the 
case  of  most  writers,  but  it  is  not  impossible  in  this  case,  owing 
to  the  author's  irresistible  desire  to  be  graphic.     On  page  203  he 
tells  the  reader  Sevier's  unspoken  thought  in  a  particular  crisis. 
Here  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  meaning.     It  is  the 
writer's  method  of  stating  his  view  of  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled Sevier  in  his  course,  and  it  is  very  probably  a  correct  view. 
But  it  shows  a  rhetorical  method  which  must  cast  additional 
doubt  on  the  conversation  on  page  175.     Had  it  been  Mr.  Eirke's 
practice  to  so  far  let  the  reader  into  his  confidence  as  to  explain 
his  method  of  obtaining,  verifying,  and  weighing  the  traditions 
which  he  uses,  no  such  doubt  or  question  could  arise. 

This  is  a  very  serious  fault  in  a  book  which  is  put  forth  as  a 
history.  I  do  not  myself  doubt  that  Mr.  Eirke  has  done  all  in  bis 
power  to  discover  the  truth  and  to  report  it  accurately,  but,  in 
reading  the  book,  I  have  been  continually  annoyed  with  doubts 
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as  to  the  valae  of  almost  every  separate  piece  of  information, 
becanse  the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to  show  exactly  what  his  op- 
portunity was  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  and  what  means  he  em- 
ployed for  that  end.  Such  an  explanation  would  have  wholly 
relieved  a  very  excellent  book  from  an  almost  fatal  fault.  This 
fault  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  book  will  be  very 
widely  read,  as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  a  later  edition,  which  is  sure  to  be  called  for  by  the  popular 
interest,  Mr.  Kirke  will  repair  this  error,  as  it  must  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  with  great  ease. 

This  fault  is  not  likely  to  obscure  the  general  merits  of  the 
book.  It  is  too  interesting  and  heroic  a  record  not  to  be  read  by 
a  wide  public.  Its  value  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Kirke  is  so  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  as  to  leave 
the  reader  with  a  confused  impression  that  all  the  really  effective 
fighting  of  the  Revolution  was  done  by  the  Tennessee  mountain 
men,  an  impression  which  is  of  course  easily  corrected  by  knowl- 
edge drawn  from  other  sources.  This  enthusiasm  certainly  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  author  intends  to  supplement  it  by  another  volume  which 
shall  carry  the  history  of  John  Sevier  down  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  of  Franklin  and  the  days  of  the  Mississippi  agi- 
tation to  the  time  when  he  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Tennessee.  For  Sevier  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  in  history ;  as  another  writer  has  said,  **  a  man  of  dauntless 
courage  and  iron  will,  quick  to  think,  quick  to  act,  and  a  natural- 
bom  leader  of  men."  As  in  this  part  of  the  story,  Mr.  Kirke 
will  come  to  the  time  where  documentary  history  is  comparatively 
abundant,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  largely  avoid  the  error  which 
we  have  pointed  out  in  the  first  volume. 

Thomas  R  Baoon. 

TSAHSLATioNS  OF  Plato.* — ^A  fcw  ycars  ago  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
an  editorial  preface  to  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  CEconomicus, 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  book  would  become  one  of  "  the  chief 
domestic  treasures  of  British  peasants."  So  daring  a  hope  startles 
one  at  first  into  something  like  admiration,  but  on  sober  second 
thought  it  is  almost  as  impossible  to  sympathize  with  it  as  to 
share  it.  Xenophon,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  an  inspiring 
writer.    Some  humor  he  has,  some  refinement  of  feeling,  and 

*(1)  Aerojet.    (%)  A  Day  in  Aihma  wi&i  Sooratea.    {^)  TaXka  wOk  SocraUa  about 
L^    NtwYork:  Oliarlea  Scribner^a  Sona. 
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much  plain  good  sense.  Bat  on  the  whole  he  is  rather  dolL  We 
feel  as  we  read  him  that  we  are  in  the  company  of  an  essentially 
commonplace  mind.  And  surely  it  is  better  for  all  of  us,  even  for 
*'  peasants,"  to  seek  in  books  the  companionship  of  the  rarer,  finer 
spirits  of  our  race.  Hence  it  is  with  far  different  feelings  from 
those  accorded  to  Mr.  Raskin's  quixotic  enterprise  that  one  greets 
an  attempt  to  bring  home  to  a  wide  circle  of  modem  readers  some 
acquaintance  with  that  other  and  greater  disciple  of  Socrates. 
True,  much  of  Plato  is  and  must  be  "  caviare  to  the  general."  It 
is  only  for  the  elect  few  to  peer  with  him  into  the  dark  problems 
of  Being  and  Knowledge.  But  Plato  is  not  a  philosopher  only  ; 
he  is  a  poet  and  an  apostle,  and  his  words  have  an  undying  power 
to  rouse  the  divine  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. It  is  this  Plato  whom  we  meet  in  the  volumes  named  below. 
They  give  us  the  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
and  some  extracts  from  the  Republic,  omitting,  however,  such 
portions  of  these  dialogues  as  are  of  less  general  interest  and 
supplying  their  places  with  brief  summaries.  Thus  these  transla- 
tions share  the  field  already  partly  occupied  by  Church's  Uttle 
book  in  the  Golden  Treasury  series.  The  Trial  and  Death  of  Soc- 
rates, and  by  the  volume  called  Plato's  Best  Thoughts,  made  up 
of  extracts  from  Jowett's  translation.  But  there  is  room  enough 
for  them  all,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  loving  labor 
given  to  these  American  versions  has  met  with  the  best  reward, 
the  reward  of  seeing  the  books  sold,  and,  let  us  hope,  read. 

It  should  be  frankly  said  that  these  books  are  not  products  of 
exceptional  scholarship.  It  would  be  an  easy  but  a  graceless  task 
to  show  the  thinness  and  occasional  inaccuracy  of  the  prefaces 
and  notes,  and  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  an  imperfect  mastery 
on  the  translator's  part  of  some  rather  elementary  facts  of  the  Greek 
language.  Enough  to  say  that  the  renderings  convey  with  suflS- 
cient  faithfulness  for  the  purpose  aimed  at  the  substance  of  Plato's 
thought.  The  great  question  is  the  question  of  style.  Is  Plato's 
meaning  so  given  as  to  win  its  way  to  the  heart  as  Plato's  mean- 
ing ought  ?  Prof.  Jowett  has  taught  us  to  have  a  high  standard 
in  this  matter.  Any  English  version  of  Plato  for  general  readers 
must  submit  to  be  tested  by  comparison  with  the  marvelous  ease 
and  charm  of  that  master's  style.  Let  us  make  the  comparison, 
choosing  for  the  purpose  a  short  passage  from  the  Republic 
(330  D-331  A).    This  is  how  Jowett  gives  it : 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Socrates,  that  when  a  man  thinks  himself  to 
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be  near  death  be  bas  fears  and  oares  whicb  never  entered  into  bis 
mind  before ;  tbe  tales  of  a  life  below  and  the  punishment  which 
is  exacted  there  of  deeds  done  here  were  a  laughing  matter  to 
bim  once,  but  now  he  is  haunted  with  the  thought  that  they  may 
be  true;  either  because  of  the  feebleness  of  age,  or  from  the 
nearness  of  the  prospect,  he  seems  to  have  a  clearer  view  of  the 
other  world;  suspicions  and  alarms  crowd  upon  him,  and  he 
begins  to  reckon  up  in  his  own  mind  what  wrongs  he  has  done  to 
othere.  And  when  he  finds  that  the  sum  of  his  transgressions  is 
great,  he  will  many  a  time  like  a  child  start  up  in  his  sleep  for 
fear,  and  he  is  filled  with  dark  forebodings.  But  to  him  who  is 
conscious  of  no  sin,  sweet  hope,  as  Pindar  charmingly  says,  is  the 
kind  nurse  of  age. 

'  Hope,'  he  says,  '  cherishes  the  soul  of  him  who  lives  in  holiness  and 
righteousness,  and  is  the  nurse  of  his  age  and  the  companion  of  his 
journey ; — hope  wbich  is  mightiest  to  sway  the  restless  soul  of  man.' 

How  admirable  his  words  are !" 

And  here  is  the  same  passage  as  given  by  our  anonymous 
translator : 

"  Yon  know  very  well,  Socrates,  that  when  a  man  believes  him- 
self to  be  near  death,  fear  and  anxiety  come  over  him  in  regard 
to  matters  which  till  now  havQ  never  entered  his  mind.  The  tales 
told  of  life  in  the  world  below,  setting  forth  how  the  man  who 
has  here  lived  sinfully  must  there  suffer  punishment,  he  has  always 
laughed  at  before,  but  now  his  soul  is  tormented  lest  they  be  true ; 
and  whether  owing  to  the  weakness  of  old  age,  or  from  being  so 
much  nearer  to  that  life  below,  he  seems  to  see  it  more  distinctly. 
Thereupon,  filled  with  apprehension  and  fear,  he  straightway 
begins  to  ponder  and  to  examine  whether  he  has  ever  injured  any 
man.  And  he  who  makes  discovery  of  many  wrongs  done  to 
others  in  his  past  life,  cannot  sleep  for  fear,  but  is  ever  starting 
from  his  very  dreams,  as  frightened  children  do,  and  lives  a  life  of 
evil  foreboding.  But  to  him  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  no 
wrong  to  others,  sweet  hope  is  ever  present,  and  she  is  a  good 
nurse  of  old  age,  according  to  Pindar.  Beautifully,  indeed,  Soc- 
rates, does  he  describe  the  man  who  has  lived  a  life  of  justice  and 
piety  when  he  says  that 

'  Hovering  with  tender  ministrations  near, 
Sweet  hope  shall  cherish  his  old  age ; 
Mid  changing  plans  uncl^anged  a  helmsman  sage 
Is  hope,  through  life  man's  restless  soul  to  steer.' 

Mfrvelously  true,  indeed,  are  these  words  of  his." 
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Now  it  is  achieving  no  small  success  to  sustain  with  bo  little 
discredit  the  trying  comparison  with  Jowett's  work,  bat  that  the 
latter  version  is  distinctly  inferior  as  a  specimen  of  English  style 
mast  be  apparent.  Its  words  are  less  aptly  chosen,  its  claases  less 
well  articulated;  it  betrays,  as  the  other  does  not,  the  hampering 
effects  of  the  original  idiom.  However,  we  may  say  to  Plato 
what  he  makes  Alcibiades  say  to  Socrates :  *'  When  we  hear  yonr 
words  repeated  by  another,  even  though  he  be  but  little  gifted  as 
a  speaker,  we  are  amazed  and  taken  captive."  These  are  the 
divine  strains  which  *^  reveal  our  need  of  gods  and  mysteries,"  and 
as  such  they  deserve  a  cordial  Ood-speed  through  the  world. 

F.  B.  Tabbeix. 

The  Family.* — There  is  probably  no  one  of  our  institutions 
with  which  we  are  at  once  so  familiar,  and  yet  of  which  we  know 
so  little  as  the  family.  What  was  its  origin  ?  What  its  develop- 
ment? In  what  relation  does  it  stand  to  other  institations  ? 
What  change,  if  any,  is  it  likely  to  undergo  in  the  future?  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  which  may  be  asked,  and  each 
of  them  would  require  a  volume  for  a  complete  discussion.  And 
these  questions  are  of  interest  not  merely  to  antiquarians  and 
historical  students.  They  are  questions  whose  full  understand- 
ing is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  every  man  who  is 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  good  government,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  the  advantages  derived  from  our  present  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  family  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  two 
hundred  years  ago ;  still  less  is  it  like  its  antecedent  of  earlier 
times ;  and  if  it  is  traced  still  farther  back,  one  characteristic 
after  another  will  be  seen  to  disappear  until  the  conclusion  is 
almost  inevitably  reached,  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  race  when  the  family  had  no  existence.  If,  now, 
the  path  gone  over  be  retraced,  and  the  family  be  followed  from 
its  rudimentary  form  through  its  various  developments,  it  will 
soon  be  apparent  that  changes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  have  been  concomitant  with  other  changes  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  civilization.  This,  then,  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  monogamic  family  of  to-day  is  a  develop- 
ment, and  that  it  has  survived  and  extended  itself,  while  other 

*  The  Family:  An  Eutorieal  and  Sociai  Study,  By  Chablbs  Fbanklin  TnwiHe 
aod  Gabbib  F.  Butlbb  Thwikg.  Boston,  188t :  Lee  &  Shepaid.  New  Baven: 
E.  P.  Judd. 
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fonuB  as  polyandry  and  polygyny  have  either  died  oat  or  ceased 
to  grow,  simply  because  the  former  has  in  itself,  while  the  latter 
have  not,  the  elements  adapted  to  the  other  institutions  of  highly 
developed  societies. 

This  tmth  needs  double  emphasis  at  the  present  time  when  all 
oar  institutions  are  being  subjected  to  rigorous  criticism  by  men 
who  pay  little  attention  to  statements  about  a  divine  origin  of 
institutions.  The  corollary  to  this  truth  is  also  important,  that  if 
the  &mily  is  closely  connected  with  the  other  institutions  of 
society,  any  change  at  one  point  is  sure  to  produce  changes  at  vari- 
ous other  points.  Parents,  citizens,  and  legislators  cannot  study 
this  troth  too  carefally,  for  various  schemes  are  always  afloat  for 
benefiting  society  by  abolishing  some  particular  institution. 
Have  the  authors  of  these  schemes  thought  out  the  secondary 
changes  sure  to  follow  the  proposed  alteration  ?  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  say  that  when  the  social  system  has  adjusted  itself  to 
the  proposed  change,  things  will  go  on  more  harmoniously  than 
at  present  and  society  as  a  whole  be  better  off?  Unless  they 
can  answer  both  these  questions  affirmatively ;  or,  at  least,  until 
they  show  that  they  have  carefully  considered  them,  their  various 
schemes  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion. 

There  is  another  class  of  important  questions  which  touch  the 
internal  relations  of  the  family.  What  should  be  the  personal 
relation  of  the  wife  toward  the  husband—- one  of  dependence  or 
independence?  The  former  doctrine  has  prevailed  for  ages; 
while  the  latter  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  at  present.  But  how 
far  shall  it  be  allowed ;  or,  if  allowed  to  its  full  extent,  so  that 
husband  and  wife  are  finally  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  double  authority  in  the  family  ?  Again, 
what  control  should  a  married  woman  have  over  property  owned 
by  her  before  marriage  or  acquired  by  her  afterwards?  Here, 
too,  a  transition  is  taking  place,  and  here  also  it  is  important  to 
know  where  to  stop  in  the  course  of  legislation.  If  the  growing 
independence  of  married  women,  both  as  regards  personal  and 
property  relations,  has  tended  to  elevate  and  better  her  position 
in  society,  has  it  also  been  advantageous  to  the  constitution  of 
the  family  ?  Will  the  independence  of  the  married  woman,  as 
regards  her  property,  tend  to  produce  between  husband  and  wife 
the  bickerings  of  trade  and  business  relations  to  the  detriment  of 
domestic  peace  and  harmony  ?  It  is  certain  that  this  change  in 
the  status  of  married  women  has  been  one  cause  of  the  increase 
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of  divorces  of  late  yean.  Bat  where  does  the  remedy  lie  ?— for 
all  must  admit  that  a  remedy  is  needed.  Have  we  gone  too  far 
already,  and  shall  the  gain  thns  far  made  be  taken  away  ?  Few 
would  advocate  sach  a  coarse,  nor  does  it  appear  necessary. 
Perhaps  a  way  oat  of  the  difficulty  may  be  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  newly  acquired  rights  have  not  been  accompanied 
by  corresponding  responsibilities.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  observe  whether  the  family  can  maintain  its  stability 
while  the  husband  and  wife  stand  on  an  equal  plane  of  rights, 
but  on  unequal  planes  of  duties.  Perhaps,  also,  stricter  divorce 
laws  might  do  something  toward  checking  the  present  disrupting 
tendency  in  the  family.  It  may  be  said  that  a  divorce  simply 
recognizes  a  breach  already  made ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  easy  divorce  laws  do  more  than  this ;  that  in  fact 
they  are  invitations,  or  at  least  encouragements  to  begin  breaches 
and  to  widen  those  already  begun.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
there  are  some  offences  which  must  be  considered  grounds  for 
divorce,  and  \i  is  argued  that  if  divorce  were  not  granted  for 
slight  offences,  a  larger  number  of  greater  offences  would  follow. 
This  might  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  a  prohibition  of  future  marriage  for  the  party  at  fault 
would  not  check  such  a  tendency. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  authors  in 
this  book ;  some  of  them  with  vigor  and  originality,  and  all  of 
them  with  fairness;  and  though  the  critical  reader  may  find 
many  points  on  which  to  differ,  he  will  find  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

W.  F.  Booth. 

Mbmoibs  op  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.D.* — ^The  late  Prof. 
Diman  of  Brown  University,  belonged  to  the  best  type  of  teachers, 
men  who  with  sufficient  and  even  ample  learning,  yet  do  as  much 
for  the  character  and  heart  as  for  the  mind.  Though  the  biog- 
raphy of  such  a  man  may  contain  little  to  divert  one,  or  to  satisfy 
that  desire  which  we  all  have  for  an  intimate  view  of  great  men's 
lives,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  in  extending  to  a  wider  circle, 
the  influence  of  a  nature  so  full  of  encouragement  and  inspiration 
for  those  brought  in  contact  with  it 

Prof.    Diman  came  of  excellent  stock;  on  his  mother's  side 

*  Memoira  of  ^  Bev.  J.  Lewis  Diman^  D.D,  Compiled  from  his  Letters,  JooniAls' 
and  Writings,  and  the  reoollectionBof  his  friends.  Bj  Caboukb  Hjlzasd.  Bos- 
ton, Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  bj  E.  P.  Judd. 
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he  was  descended  from  a  sister  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  while  by  his 
father's  he  was  remotely  of  French  extraction.  His  youth  was 
studious  but  not  striking  in  its  promise.  A  successful  college 
course,  with  a  year  of  private  study  afterwards,  was  followed  by 
two  years  at  Andover  and  two  in  Europe.  While  in  Europe  he 
resided  at  several  of  the  universities.  In  view  of  the  recent  death 
of  Ranke  and  the  unique  position  which  has  been  accorded  to  him 
as  an  historian  it  will  be  of  interest  to  learn  how  he  appeared  in 
the  lecture  room.  Mr.  Diman  thus  described  him  in  1855.  *'  This 
morning  heard  Ranke  on  the  Middle  Ages,  but  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  understand  him,  his  style  of  lecturing  is  so  peculiar. 
Lays  his  finger  on  his  nose,  looks  up  to  tne  ceiling,  speaks  very 
rapidly  and  indistinctly,  often  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
wriggles  himself  out  of  his  chair,  to  all  appearance  quite  lost  in  his 
train  of  ideas." 

In  1864  Mr.  Diman  was  called  to  the  chair  of  History  and  Polit- 
iital  Economy  at  Brown.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  labor  there 
he  constantly  grew  in  power.  His  influence  over  the  students 
was  strong  and  good,  while  his  scholarship  everywhere  commanded 
respect.  His  activities  stimulated  by  his  profound  interest  in  his 
country  and  community  went  beyond  his  college  work  and  found 
occupation  in  frequent  editorial  articles  for  the  Ptomdence  Journal^ 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  excellent  reputation  of  that 
newspaper.  He  also  for  ten  years  gave  a  series  of  parlor  lectures 
for  ladies,  on  the  whole  course  of  history  from  ancient  times.  Mn 
Diman's  abilities  soon  found  recognition  in  the  outside  world,  and 
besides  frequent  overtures  from  prominent  churches,  he  was  twice 
offered  a  professorship  at  Harvard,  at  first  the  Hollis  chair  of 
Divinity,  and  later  the  chair  of  history.  Once  he  nearly  yielded 
to  Pres.  Eliot's  urgent  arguments.  Later  he  refused  similar  calls 
to  Princeton  and  Johns  Hopkins,  and  declined  the  ofiTers  of  the 
presidency  of  the  universities  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Diman  was  very  successful  in  lecturing  without  notes,  and  conse- 
quently the  result  of  his  most  careful  studies  such  as  he  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  a  course  on  the  Thirty  Years  War  at  Johns 
Hopkins  are  not  available  for  publication.  The  list  of  his 
published  writings,  however,  is  a  full  one,  and  besides  the  memo- 
rial volumes  that  have  been  issued  includes  numerous  articles  in 
the  North  American  Review^  27ie  New  Englander^  The  Nation^ 
and  several  other  periodicals.  His  antiquarian  work  on  the  Bap- 
tists  and  Quakers  was    marked  by  thoroughness   and  candid. 
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scholarship.  In  fact  these  words  go  far  to  describe  his  character. 
Though  a  man  of  firm  convictions  he  possessed  a  genuinely  liberal 
spirit. 

His  biographer  has  done  her  work  with  excellent  taste  and 
judgment.  The  temptation  to  be  diffuse  has  been  resisted.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  awkward  misprints,*  her  work  deserves 
hearty  commendation. 

Edwasd  Q.  Boubnx. 

Mr.  John  Denison  Champlin's  Ohboniclb  op  thb  CoACHf 
is  a  chronicle  of  the  adventures  of  an.  exceptionally  pleasant 
coaching  party  on  a  fourteen  days'  ride  in  England  from  *^  Char- 
ing Cross  to  nfracombe."  No  more  charming  way  of  traveling 
can  be  conceived  than  that  which  this  party  enjoyed,  whirling 
along  over  perfect  roads  in  the  now  famous  coach  ^  The  Ameri- 
can four-in-hand  in  Britain,"  with  a  party  of  a  doxen  congenial 
friends.  Their  route  lay  through  Guildford,  Salisbury,  Winches- 
ter, £xeter,  and  a  long  succession  of  villages  of  historic  interest. 
The  story  of  their  experiences  is  admirably  told.  The  volume  is 
very  fully  illustrated  with  sketches  by  another  member  of  the 
party. 

Natubb's  HallelujahI  is  a  poem  in  black  and  white.  It  is  the 
attempt  of  an  artist  of  rare  sensibility  and  insight  to  interpret 
the  voices  of  grateful  praise  that  are  going  up  daily  and  hourly 
to  the  author  of  nature  from  all  his  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tion. The  Psalmist  sang,  *'  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  dragons  and  all 
deeps ;  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his 
word;  mountains  and  all  hills;  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars; 
beasts  and  all  cattle ;  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl  ;**  and  to 
the  devout  mind  all  created  existences  are  engaged  in  I'esponding 
to  this  call  of  the  Psalmist,  and  are  joining  in  a  chorus  of  praise. 
Miss  Jerome,  with  this  idea  in  her  mind,  has  studied  our  New 
England  landscapes,  and  on  these  pages  appear  her  sketches  of 

*  p.  267,  I>e9cart  for  Descartes:  198  FontineUe  for  Fontenelle  (both these  errors 
occur  in  the  index  also) ;  281  Studd^s  for  Stubb's,  and  330  "  Errare,  mehercule,  malo 
cum  Platone  quam  eomistes,  yera  sentire"  for  com  istis  vera  sentire. 

f  Ghronide  of  ike  Coach.  Charing  Cross  to  Ilfraoombe.  By  John  Dbnisoit 
Chamfldt.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    12mo,  pp.  298. 

X  Naltwr^a  ffcUUi^jah^  from  original  designs  hy  Ibbkb  £.  Jxbomb,  author  and 
artist  of  "  One  Year's  Sketch  Book,"  ''  The  Message  of  the  Bluebird,"  etc.  Pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  nearly  fifty  full-page  illustrations  (9^  by  14  inches),  engraved 
on  wood  by  George  T.  Andrew.     Lee  &  Shepard:  Boston. 
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our  moantains  and  hills,  oar  meadows  and  forests,  oar  rivers  and 
streams,  with  all  that  is  characteristio ;  oar  wild  flowers,  oar 
forest  trees,  oar  song  birds ;  and  she  has  soaght  to  interpret  the 
anthem  that  all  are  singing.  To  one  who  will  look  with  her 
eyes,  a  new  charm  will  be  added  to  the  whole  world  aroand. 
£ven  oar  dear  old  homely  New  England  rail  fences  and  stone 
walls  will  become  animate  and  transformed  with  beaaty  as  they 
are  seen  to  be  adding  their  hallelajahs.  New  Englanders  in 
their  wide  dispersion  will  find  this  book  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
fall  of  fresh  interest.  As  they  torn  over  its  pages,  a  thousand 
pleasant  and  restfal  memories  vrill  be  awakened  in  their  minds  of 
all  that  was  once  familiar  in  their  early  homes.  Miss  Jerome 
has  given  to  the  public  one  or  two  other  volumes — ^**  One  Year's 
Sketch  Book"  and  ''The  Lesson  of  the  Blue  Bird.''  In  them  all, 
the  work  of  the  engraver,  Mr.  George  T.  Andrew,  is  admirably 
done. 
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Article  L— TOLSTOPS   NOVELS. 

UntiIj  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  name  of  Tour- 
genieff  probably  stood,  to  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  readers 
in  the  western  world,  for  the  whole  of  Bnssian  literature. 
Moreover,  such  acquaintance  as  they  had  with  him  was  attained 
through  the  French,  and  hardly  went  beyond  the  novel 
'^  Smoke."  Known  in  this  way,  TourgeniefE  diti  not  reveal 
to  his  readers  either  a  new  art  or  a  new  world.  He  had  become 
00  saturated  with  the  French  literary  method,  and  his  own 
eastern  thought  had  been  so  modified  by  his  long  residence 
under  western  civilization,  that  his  race  characteristics  were  ob- 
scured. But  he  introduced  the  French  to  the  study  of  the 
Buflsian  languaga  They  have  found  other  and  greater  minds 
in  that  literature,  and  it  is  chiefly  they  who  have  made  the 
names  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  great  Russian  writers  familiar  to 
us  all.  If ot  only  this,  but  direct  translations  from  the  originals 
into  English  and  German,  as  well  as  into  French,  are  now 
made,  and  these  writers  can  be  read  with  such  appreciation  and 
understanding  as  translation  will  allow. 
▼oi«.  X.  14 
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This  extension  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Knasian 
literature  has  revealed  a  school  of  literary  art  that  is  new.  The 
form  of  the  Knssian  novel  is  something  that  has  no  counter- 
part in  other  languages.  We  have  in  fact  been  obliged  to 
widen  the  definition  of  the  novel  in  order  to  admit  it  at  all 
into  that  category,  so  careless  is  it  of  the  canons  that  have 
hitherto  governed  that  form  of  art.  It  is  a  form  that  succeeds 
in  maintaining  interest  without  a  plot,  that  creates  characters 
but  no  heroes,  that  is  realistic  but  not  trivial,  that  is  poetic  but 
not  false. 

Tolstoi's  novels  have  deservedly  been  the  most  read  of  all  the 
recently  discovered  Russian  fictions,  both  because  they  are  the 
most  perfect  exemplars  of  the  school,  and  because  they  are  in 
all  respects  very  remarkable  books.  I  think  too  that  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  writer,  as  revealed  by  his  later  vagaries 
in  the  domains  of  ethics  and  theology,  have  added  to  the  inter- 
est with  which  they  have  been  received,  though  there  was  no 
need  of  such  curiosity  to  carry  the  reader  from  the  Sebastopol 
sketches  to  the  perusal  of  **  The  Cosacks,"  or  to  lead  one  from 
his  "  War  and  Peace "  to  his  "  Anna  Karenina."  These  last 
two  are  his  great  books,  those  by  which  he  will  be  ranked,  and 
those  in  which  all  his  traits  will  be  found  in  their  best  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  interest  they  excite,  that  due 
to  their  literary  art,  and  that  arising  from  the  philosophy  of 
li  e  which  they  express.  "  War  and  Peace "  is  a  book  of 
twelve  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  in  the  French  transla- 
tion, and  is  a  wide  and  varied,  and  at  the  same  time  minute 
picture  of  the  Russia  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
into  which,  together  with  the  potrayal  of  society  and  of  indi- 
vidual characters,  is  woven  a  whole  philosophy  of  history. 
"Anna  Karenina "  is  a  story  of  the  present  into  which  has  en- 
tered a  theory  of  social  ethics.  And  yet  neither  of  them  can  be 
said  to  be  novels  written  with  a  moral  or  philosophical  purpose. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  says  in  one  of  his  prefaces  that  the  novel 
of  the  future  is  to  be  "  a  report  written  by  an  artist"  That 
form  of  the  novel  has  never  been  so  nearly  attained  as  in  these 
two  books  by  Tolstoi. 

They  are  clearly  and  unmistakably  of  the  realistic  school. 
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And  by  realistic  in  the  literary  sense,  as  applied  to  a  school  of 
fiction,  is  not  meant  simply  an  adherence  to  truth  in  the 
minutiffi  of  description,  or  the  maintainance  of  probability  in 
the  scheme  or  the  incidents  of  the  story,  bat  the  recognition 
and  expression  of  a  necessity  of  relation  between  condition  and 
character,  between  character  and  motive,  between  motive  and 
action,  and  then  between  action  and  consequence.  It  is  the 
portrayal  of  life,  in  its  hidden  springs  and  in  its  outward 
manifestation,  as  it  is ;  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor  as  it 
woald  be  pleasant  to  have  it,  but  as  it  must  be.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  a  very  objectionable  school  of  French  writers, 
and  of  a  not  very  enlivening  class  of  English  novelists,  and 
in  their  hands  it  has  become  an  ofPense  to  many  delicate 
and  artistic  souls.  But  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  followers 
of  the  doctrine,  and  not  of  the  doctrine  itself.  Tolstoi  has 
shown  us  that  this  method,  which  has  reason  and  logic  for  its 
foundation,  can  be  followed  by  the  genius  that  creates  beauty, 
that  it  is  not  bound  to  lives  that  are  low  and  mean,  or  to 
characters  that  are  commonplace,  or  to  facts  that  can  have 
interest  only  to  the  student  of  social  pathology  in  its  most 
revolting  subjects. 

Tolstoi's  literary  life  began  with  the  transcript  of  his  own 
experience  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  He  tells  here  the  story 
of  what  he  doubtless  went  through,  as  well  as  what  he  saw. 
This  he  follows  with  anodier  chapter  of  autobiographical  inter- 
est, *'  The  Cosacks,"  where  he  first  exercises  his  power  of  mi- 
nute and  yet  artistic  description.  His  first  work  of  observation 
and  reflection  is  the  "  War  and  Peace."  This  book  is  a  world 
in  itself.  The  whole  Russian  life  of  the  time  moves  before  us, 
from  the  moujik  and  the  common  soldier  to  the  emperor  and 
his  court  The  characters  are  both  fictitious  and  historical, 
but  they  are  all  real.  The  story  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  plot. 
The  characters  are  introduced,  or  introduce  themselves,  and  we 
learn  from  their  words  and  their  actions  who  and  what  they 
are.  We  are  not  told  that  they  are  weak  or  strong,  or  that  they 
are  good  or  bad,  but  we  know  that  they  are  the  one  or  the 
other  from  what  they  do,  and  what  they  say.  They  live  on 
throng  the  book,  influencing  one  another,  and  undergoing  the 
influence  of  the  public  events  that  are  moving  about  them,  and 
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our  interest  lies  in  seeing  how  these  influences  work.  The  book 
is  long,  and  it  is  slow.  The  action  drags,  or  seems  to  drag,  in 
many  places.  This  northern  Homer  distinctly  nod&  Bat  it  is 
the  slow  work  of  miniature  painting.  All  the  strokes  are 
needed  for  the  completed  pictnre.  As  in  the  work  of  Balzac, 
it  is  of  such  firm  and  closely  woven  texture,  that  none  of  it  can 
be  skipped  without  the  loss  of  something  that  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  what  follows.  This  book  has  been  likened 
to  a  panorama,  but  a  panorama  painted  by  Meissonier. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exterior  of  life  alone  that  this 
minute  care  is  given.  Wonderful  as  is  the  detail  and  accuracy 
of  Tolstoi's  observation  of  outward  things,  just  as  is  his  selec- 
tion of  that  which  tells  the  most  of  what  he  wishes  to  convey, 
it  is  not  this  which  makes  his  book  the  living  picture  that  it  is. 
It  is  rather  his  clear,  quick,  analytic  perception  and  understand- 
ing of  the  play  of  passion,  of  the  subtlest  motives,  and  of  the 
slightest  disturbances  of  the  individual  conscience.  He  is  not 
satisfied  till  he  has  traced  an  action  back  to  its  last  motive,  and 
has  drawn  this  motive  forth. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  analyze  this  novel.  The  crowd  of 
characters,  the  time  over  which  it  extends,  during  which  some 
of  them  grow  from  youth  to  adolescence,  and  the  steadily 
changing  relations  into  which  the  fortunes  of  life  bring  them, 
make  any  connected  sketch  of  what  in  another  book  would  be 
called  the  plot,  misleading,  because  it  must  be  inadequate.  The 
reader  is  taken  through  the  court  circles  of  the  two  capitals  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  into  the  country  house  of  the  re- 
tired noble,  and  onto  the  farm  of  the  peasant.  He  attends  the 
festival  of  the  middle  class  family,  he  sits  at  the  council  board 
of  the  emperor  in  the  palace  and  on  the  field,  and  participates 
in  battles  and  manoeuvres.  Nothing,  by  the  way,  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  impression  of  a  battle  that  Tolstoi's  method  gives. 
It  is  not  a  show  piece,  but  it  is  the  comer  of  the  great  tranfi- 
action  which  is  all  that  any  one  engaged  in  the  action  ever  can 
see.  It  is  not  Victor  Hugo's  Waterloo,  but  rather  that  of 
Stendhal.  And  all  the  time  we  are  with  the  same  people, 
whom  we  are  learning  to  know  so  well,  who  are  becoming 
more  and  more  real  and  interesting  to  us,  and  the  purport  of 
whose  lives  we  are  more  and  more  clearly  understanding. 
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"Anna  Karenina  '^  is  a  book  of  more  regular  form.     It  has  a 
beginning,  an  artistic  progress  of  interest  in  a  single,  definite 
chain  of  actions  and  events,  it  has  a  distinct  denoaement,  it 
has  its  contrasting  sab-plot.     In  a  word,  it  is  more  like  the 
western  novel,  it  is  more  dramatic.     It  is  the  story  of  a  wife's 
unfaithfulness,  and  of  its  consequences  to  herself  and  to  those 
dependent  upon  her  for  their  happiness  or  their  training. 
Anna  Karenina,  a  delicate,  highly  organized  creature,  who  is 
unsympathetically  mated, — evidently  by  a  mariage  de  conve- 
fianeej — is  seized  with  a  passion  for  a  young  prince,  a  man  in 
every  way  worthy  and  fit  for  her,  except  that  he  is  not  her 
husband.     The  book  is  the  story  of  how  this  relation,  that  was 
an  offence  to  both  God  and  man,  worked  out  the  destruction  of 
the  two  lives  through  their  consciences,  leading  in  the  woman's 
case  to  suicide,  and  in  that  of  the  man  to  a  military  death  not 
far  removed  from  it.     It  is  not  the  picture  of  a  common  pas- 
sion.    The  error  of  these  two  souls  is  ennobled  by  all  the  qual- 
ities that  make  love  the  power  that  it  is.     They  are  devoted 
and  faithful  to  one  another.     If  the  woman  has  given  up  her 
reputation  and  her  home  for  her  lover,  he  sacrifices  as  cheer- 
fully for  her  the  position  to  which  he  is  by  birth  entitled,  and 
the  consideration  of  his  friends  and  family.     There  is  nothing 
sordid  or  degrading  in  their  attachment  save  its  sin.     But  that 
it  is  sin,  and  that  it  must  work  out  its  proper  fruit,  are  written 
with  the  iron  pen  of  holy  truth  in  every  chapter  and  line. 
The  abstract  hero  of  the  book  is  Duty,  as  opposed  to  unre- 
strained passion.     But  this  is  not  all  of  it.     The  secondary 
thread  of  the  story  is  a  charming  idyl  of  honest  love,  not 
romantic,  but  true  and  real,  leading  as  it  ought,  to  the  life  of 
the  family  and  of  the  home.     The  character  of  Levine,  the 
speculator  on  the  things  of  life,  the  uneasy  doubter,  this  hoper 
for  the  better  times  for  all  men,  this  natural  optimist,  the  lover 
of  love,  whom  the  sober  facts  of  life  make  a  pessimist,  probably 
speaks  for  the  author  as  much  as  any  of  his  characters.     The 
writer  evidently  loves  him,  sympathizes  with  him,  and  wishes 
that  life  could  be  easier  for  him.     Side  by  side  with  the  story 
of  the  destruction  of  two  lives,  runs  this  tale  of  the  love,  the 
wooing,  the  marriage,  and  the  domestic  life  of  Levine,  the 
phaaes  of  his  development,  his  optimism,  his  struggle  with  the 
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obscure  problems  that  life  presents  to  him,  his  resulting  pes- 
simism, and  his  ultimate  believing  fatalism.  Levine  is  the 
typical  young  modem  Kussian.  It  is  the  production  of  such 
characters  in  their  novels  that  has  led  a  French  critic  to  say  of 
the  Kussian  writers  that  it  seems  as  if  the  wind  that  wanders 
aimlessly  over  their  mountainless  steppes  had  imparted  to  the 
souls  of  these  men  something  of  its  own  eternal  to  and  fro. 
But  it  is  in  the  research  of  the  motives  of  such  a  heart,  in 
portraying  the  play  of  the  experiences  of  life  on  such  a  soul, 
in  tracing  its  to  last  source  every  emotion  and  every  act,  that 
Tolstoi  is  at  his  best  He  had  curiously  enough  taken  his  own 
life,  and  those  of  his  own  family  for  his  first  ground  in  this 
kind  of  examination,  and  he  shows  in  the  single  volume  of 
memoires  that  he  has  published^  covering  infancy,  childhood 
and  youth,  the  same  subtlety  of  analysis,  the  same  imperson- 
ality of  narration,  the  same  truth  of  observation,  and  logic  of 
deduction  which  are  the  great  qualities  of  his  more  serious 
worka 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Kussian  lan- 
guage that  Tolstoi  has  neglected  style,  save  so  far  as  to  make 
it  an  uncolored  transcript  of  what  he  wishes  to  describe,  or  a 
clear  statement  of  his  thought.  This  is  something  that  cannot 
be  judged  of  from  translations.  But  even  if  it  be  so,  there 
are  qualities  in  his  prose  that  arise  out  of  his  selection  of  object 
and  of  epithet,  out  of  his  skill  in  juxtaposition,  out  of  what  is 
suggested  rather  than  said,  which  are  very  close  to  some  high 
qualities  of  style.  This  is  perhaps  more  noticeable  in  his  earlier 
work,  "  The  Cossacks,"  and  his  sketches  of  Sebastopol.  In  the 
latter  he  describes  in  one  chapter  the  death  of  one  officer  from 
the  bursting  of  a  shell  at  the  storming  of  a  redoubt,  and  the 
wounding  of  another,  and  after  a  passage  of  rapid  analysis  of 
sensations  and  emotions  in  a  supreme  situation,  ending  in  the 
one  c<ase  in  darkness,  and  in  the  other  in  agony,  he  pauses  a 
moment  at  the  close  of  the  fight,  and  then  writes  this  para- 
graph : 

*' Hundreds  of  bodies^  stained  with  fresh  blood,  which  two  hours 
before  were  moved  by  as  many  different  wills,  by  hopes  that  were  high, 
or  by  hopes  that  were  mean,  were  couched  with  stiffened  limbs  in  the 
flowered   and   dewy  valley  that   lay  between  the   bastion   and  the 
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tzenches,  or  on  the  level  earth  of  the  chai)el  of  the  dead  in  Sehastopol. 
Hundreds  of  men,  with  curses  or  prayers  on  their  parched  lips,  lay 
nmthin^  and  g^roaning,  some  abandoned  among  the  dead  bodies  of  that 
flowered  valley,  others  stretched  on  beds  or  litters,  or  the  drenched 
floors  of  the  ambulances.  Yet,  as  on  days  before,  the  sky  grew  bright 
with  the  gleams  of  the  aurora  above  Mount  Sapoun,  the  glittering  stars 
began  to  fade,  a  pale  mist  rose  over  the  dull  and  murmuring  sea.  The 
purple  dawn  kissed  the  east ;  long  flames  of  cloud  stretched  across  the 
clear  blue  horizon ;  and,  as  on  days  before,  rose  the  magnificent  and 
puissant  torch  of  day,  promising  joy,  and  love,  and  happiness  to  the 
re-animated  earth." 

I  think  that  it  is  plain,  even  through  the  dim  medium  of  a 
translation  from  a  translation,  that  the  man  who  could  write  in 
that  way  had  the  capacities  of  style,  though  he  may  not  have 
cared  to  use  them. 

Tolstoi  calls  himself  a  nihilist.  He  says :  "  1  have  lived  in 
this  world  fifty-five  years.  I  have  lived  thirty-five  years  a 
nihilist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  not  a  socialist  and 
revolutionist,  according  to  the  twisted  meaning  that  custom 
has  given  the  word ;  but  nihilist,  that  is  to  say,  void  of  ail 
faiihP  His  novels  all  tell  this  story,  without  his  own  some- 
what late  avowal.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  observed 
phenomena  of  this  Ufe  in  any  of  them.  But, — ^and  here  is  the 
point  at  which  Tolstoi  separates  from  the  school  of  realists  in 
European  literature,  who  also  profess  to  be  without  faith, — 
he  sees  that  faith  exists,  and  he  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
craving  necessity  for  faith  that  human  nature  discloses.  He 
sees  and  describes  phenomena  of  human  life  that  we  would 
caD  spiritual,  though  he  may  have  another  name  for  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  these  novels  is  the 
apparent  attraction  that  the  supreme  moments  of  birth  and 
death  have  for  the  author.  His  death  scenes  are  numerous, 
and  are  all  of  the  most  striking  realism,  and  of  consummate 
art.  Without  the  hint  of  a  religious  motive,  with  perfectly 
calm  conviction  that  death  is  extinction,  and  with  an  utter 
absence  of  sentimentalism,  he  has  made  his  varying  death 
scenes  of  the  most  marked  impressiveness,  solemnity,  and  dig- 
nity. Whether  it  be  the  old  nobleman,  dying  in  the  midst  of 
a  family  quarreling  over  his  succession,  or  the  peasant  who 
slips  ont  of  the  toil  and  burden,  unseen,  from  the  top  of  his 
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stove  in  the  crowded  hovel,  or  the  soldier  overtaken  in  the 
charge,  or  the  bnsy  magistrate  who  watches  approaching  disso- 
lution in  the  progress  of  a  slow  and  fatal  malady,  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  we  are  witnesses  of  the  great  mystery,  that  be- 
hind the  monjiks  who  come  to  bear  away  the  body,  enters  a 
presence  that  is  supreme.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  has 
observed  and  records  over  and  over  again,  the  occurrence  of  a 
time  of  spiritual  and  moral  enlightenment  preceding  the  great 
change.  No  matter  where  death  comes,  whether  on  the  field 
of  battle,  or  in  the  home,  whether  by  accident  or  from  disease, 
with  Tolstoi  the  inquiring  soul  always  then  sees  light  and  has 
peace. 

The  novel  of  a  Russian  nihilist  is  not  the  place  where 
one  would  naturally  look  for  the  portrayal  of  a  death-bed 
repentance,  but  in  a  short  sketch,  called  "  The  Death  of  Ivan 
Iliitch,"  we  have  all  the  elements  of  death-bed  repentance, 
save  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  Ivan  Iliitch  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  successful  and  able  magistrate,  who  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  is  attacked  by  an  obscure  and  lingering  malady,  the 
progress  and  termination  of  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
sketch.  It  is  not  an  attractive  subject,  but  it  is  a  fascinating 
piece  of  work.  Ivan  fights  against  the  idea  that  he,  Ivan, 
must  die.  The  tnith  that  all  men  are  mortal  had  been  a  gen- 
eral proposition  that  he  had  never  applied  to  himself.  But 
the  fact  forces  itself  to  recognition  in  his  mind,  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  a  family  feigning  that  he  will  recover,  and  of 
friends  coming  to  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  better,  this  man 
wrestles  with  the  awful  question,  why  ?  He  has  been  a  happy 
and  a  fortunate  man,  rich,  respected,  with  wife  and  children, 
and  an  acknowledged  position,  and  in  this  period  of  struggle 
he  begins  to  review  his  life,  when  lo,  everything  appears  to 
him  in  far  different  colors.  Away  back  in  his  childhood  he 
sees  that  which  would  brighten  life,  could  it  come  back  again, 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  Ivan  of  to-day  all  his  joys  and  pleas- 
ures change  into  something  mean  and  null  He  sees  that 
when  he  thought  that  he  was  mounting  the  heights  of  life,  it 
was  only  so  much  life  slipping  away  from  him,  and  now  here 
he  is  at  the  end,  dying.     It  is  impossible  that  life  be  such  a 
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mean  thing,  snch  a  nothing,  bnt  if  it  is,  why  die  \  and  why 
have  at  death  the  horrible  conscionsnees  of  this  fact  ?  Why  ? 
And  no  answer  comes.  If  the  idea  occurs  to  him  that  he  may 
not  have  lived  as  he  ought,  he  recalls  the  perfect  correctness 
of  his  life,  and  dismisses  the  thought.  And  thus  he  lies  for 
days,  and  no  answer  comes  to  the  eternal  '^  why  ?"  The  struggle 
goes  on  in  its  agony,  and  the  soul  goes  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  grave  in  darkness.  But  the  idea  which  he  had  put 
aside,  that  his  life  may  not  have  been  what  it  ought  to  have 
been,  comes  and  takes  up  its  abode  with  him.  Like  the  idea 
of  death,  it  forces  acceptance.  It  is  now  the  justification  of 
this  past  life  that  tortures  him  and  holds  him  back. 

"  Suddenly  a  force  strikes  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  is  plunged  into 

tiie  darknesB,  and  there,  in  the  depths,  there  is,  as  it  were,  light 

He  opens  his  eyes  and  sees  his  son  and  his  wife,  the  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks.  And  at  once  he  sees  clearly  that  the  problem 
that  had  tortured  him  was  cleared  up  in  all  its  aspects.  *  I  pity  them, 
I  would  see  them  suffer  less,  I  would  deliver  them,  and  deliver  myself 
from  my  suffering.  How  good  and  simple  is  this  I '  .  .  .  .  '  And  where 
is  death  ?  *  He  sought  for  his  accustomed  fear  of  death,  and  did  not 
find  it.  'Where  is  death?  What  is  death?*  He  no  longer  feared, 
for  there  was  no  more  death.    In  place  of  death  there  was  light." 

A  similar  experience  is  told  of  other  characters.  These  things 
show  that  Tolstoi's  absence  of  faith  is  not  of  the  kind  that 
blinds  him  to  the  existence  of  emotions  that  he  cannot  share, 
or  of  phenomena  that  he  cannot  understand. 

While  also  Tolstoi  is  a  pessimist,  in  the  sense  that  he  enter- 
tains no  hope  of  a  better  career  for  man,  no  better  condition 
for  him  either  on  this  earth,  or  in  auy  other  life,  he  recognizes 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  human  soul  under  suffering  and 
disappointment  If  any  one  thing  can  be  said  to  be  the  theme 
of  "  War  and  Peace,"  it  is  this,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
survive,  and  recover  from  the  severest  moral  and  emotional 
shocks,  especially  where  these  are  caused  by  the  action  of 
others,  and  are  not  the  consequences  of  sin.  In  this  book  no 
less  than  three  of  the  principal  characters  think,  at  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  life  has  told  its  whole  story  to 
them,  that  their  capacity  for  action  and  for  enjoyment  has  gone 
forever,  and  this  in  consequence  of  some  overwhelming  sorrow 
or  disappointment  which  has  come  upon  them.     But  with  each 
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of  the  three  the  gentle  and  soothing  hand  of  time  is  seen  act- 
ing to  restore  vitality  and  tone  to  their  emotional  nature,  to 
string  again  the  cords  of  motive  that  they,  in  the  shock,  had 
thought  were  loosed  forever,  to  revive  in  them  a  sense  of  the 
reality  of  the  common  aims  and  purposes  of  life.  This  is  not 
done  suddenly,  but  gently,  as  nature  acts,  and  the  quiet  trans- 
formation of  the  soul  is  watched  and  traced  from  stage  to  stage 
with  the  precision  of  science.  The  effect  on  the  mind  is 
wholesome  and  bracing,  for  the  truth  is  presented  with  sober- 
ness, and  a  convincing  accuracy  of  analysis.  Nor  is  there  in 
the  telling  of  it  the  slightest  touch  of  bitterness.  These  young 
souls  assert  their  right  to  happiness,  and  stretch  out  toward  it 
as  naturally  as  the  bare  branches  bud  and  flower  in  the  spring, 
and  under  the  same  beneficent  influence.  They  have  a  simple, 
complete  and  innocent  forgetfulness  of  past  sufferings  *and 
loves.  Their  souk  cannot  always  wear  mourning  for  that 
which  is  dead,  and  as  a  loyal  and  thorough  observer  Tolstoi 
sees  no  reason  to  mourn  over  this  fact  We  are  always  chang- 
ing, and  even  after  the  severest  trials  we  do  regain  our  love  for 
life.  It  has  been  said  of  Tolstoi  that  this  stream  of  vitality, 
which  reappears  after  brief  exhaustion,  to  sustain  us  either  till 
death,  or  till  that  definitive  settlement  of  our  existence  which 
is  called  happiness,  such  as  this  world  gives  it,  is  one  of  the 
postulates  of  his  conception  of  the  universe. 

In  his  treatment  of  love  and  passion  Tolstoi  contents  himself 
with  showing  how  it  acts,  not  why.  He  conceives  of  love  ajs 
coming  unbidden,  neither  he  nor  the  subject  knowing  whence 
or  how.  Two  souk  touch,  and  there  passes  the  fatal  spark,  and 
then  they  can  no  more  escape  from  its  consequences  than  from 
their  own  lives.  It  is  the  novelist's  work  to  trace  its  course,  to 
follow  its  growth  and  note  its  manifestations,  but  not  to  ex- 
plain it.  Why  two  beings  act  thus  on  one  another  is  beyond 
explanation.  That  they  do  is  one  of  the  facts  of  life  that  it  is 
his  to  describe,  but  not  to  account  for.  As  a  consequence  there 
is  found  in  his  novels  none  of  the  conventional  jargon  that  has 
been  supposed  to  lead  to  or  to  be  occasioned  by  this  passion.  But 
this  is  only  the  application  of  his  customary  sobriety  to  this,  as 
to  all  subject&  Everything  is  treated  seriously.  There  is  little 
or  nothing  of  the  lightness  of  touch  that  gives  so  great  a  charm 
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to  a  clafls  of  works  far  below  his  in  thonghtf ulness.  Neither 
are  there  many  smiles  in  Tolstoi's  novels.  One  takes  away 
from  them  no  impression  of  hnmor,  though  now  and  then 
they  show  a  capacity  for  painting  an  entire  situation  in  a  word 
or  a  phrase  that  is  a  close  approach  to  wit  But  nothing  in  the 
characters  or  the  incidents  makes  us  laugh.  The  weight  of  feel- 
ing is  too  heavy  for  smiles  ;  nor  does  it  find  its  expression  in 
tears.  I  cannot  say  that  pathos  does  not  have  its  part  in  these 
works,  but  it  arises  entirely  from  the  facts,  not  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  told.  The  sketch  of  the  death  of  Ivan  Iliitch, 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  things  that  I  know  in  literature,  and  there  are  in  it 
passages  of  profound  pitifulness,  bnt  it  would  be  only  in  re- 
reading it  that  the  voice  would  tremble  or  the  lip  quiver. 

Such  qualities  take  books  out  of  the  list  of  light  reading. 
These  are,  indeed,  not  light  reading,  but  they  are  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest.  Not  at  the  first,  however.  The  first  im- 
pressions of  the  reader  are  not  altogether  pleasant.  The  strange- 
ness of  the  scene,  the  slowness  of  the  movement,  the  crowd  of 
actors,  the  multiplicity  of  rolations  developed,  and  the  minute- 
ness of  detail,  all  call  for  more  than  the  ordinary  patience  of  a 
novel  reader.  But  the  patience  is  well  rewarded.  If  life  is 
worth  portraying  at  all,  it  is  worth  care  and  pains  in  the  effort, 
and  if  the  picture  is  true,  it  is  worth  care  and  patience  to  ex- 
amine it.  In  the  end  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  liv- 
ing men  and  women  of  a  type  that  we  are  glad  to  know,  under 
conditions  that  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  drawn  with  a  justice 
and  skill  that,  as  we  go  on  and  become  better  and  better 
acquainted  with  them,  rouse  our  highest  admiration,  and  as 
the  last  pages  of  the  long  story  are  read,  we  feel  that  we  are 
parting  with  those  with  whom  we  lived  and  felt,  and  whom  we 
shall  always  remember.  They  are  our  acquaintances.  And, 
after  reading,  experience  and  observation  continue  to  annotate 
the  books  for  ns  on  every  page.  They  have  reflected  humanity 
and  life  to  us,  as  we  have  read,  and  humanity  and  life  reflect 
the  books  back  to  us,  and  keep  them  alive  in  our  memories. 

Tolstoi  has  now  abandoned  the  writing  of  novels,  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  elaborate  works  in  ex- 
position of  his  recent  supposed   discoveries  in  religion  and 
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ethics.  He  has  pajseed  from  mhilism  to  quietism,  and  from 
describing  life  to  an  endeavor  to  direct  it.  This  change  is  only 
that  through  which  he  had  before,  in  the  logic  of  his  analysis, 
taken  all  three  of  his  principal  male  characters.  And  they  all 
find  their  deliverer  in  one  of  the  lowly  and  despised  of  the  race. 
Prince,  and  farmer,  and  magistrate,  have  all  found  what  to 
them  has  been  a  satisfactory  solution  of  their  problems  in  the 
teachings  of  a  peasant  whom  the  chance  of  life  has  thrown  in 
their  way,  just  as  in  these  later  years  the  teachings  of  a  peasant 
have  changed  the  author's  life.  This  is  the  typical  personage 
in  all  Russian  fiction  of  this  day,  the  despised  mou jik,  who  is 
enlightened  on  the  dark  things  of  life,  to  whom  has  been  re- 
vealed that  which  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent.  His 
name  is  legion.  He  is  a  soldier  on  the  terrible  march  from 
Moscow  as  a  prisoner  of  the  French,  he  is  the  oldest  of  the 
serfs  that  work  the  farm,  he  is  the  drudge  of  the  sick  chamber, 
but  he  is  always  the  same,  a  simple  contented  fatalist,  to  whom 
what  is  must  be,  to  whom  what  shall  be  is  of  no  concenL  It  is 
his  example,  and  his  words  that  bring  back  these  questioning 
and  anxious  souls,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  haven  of  uncom- 
plaining submission  to  that  which  is  ordered. 

This  transformation  of  the  soul  is  recorded  only  of  men. 
Such  of  Tolstoi's  women  as  have  thoughts,  as  distinguished 
from  feelings,  have  faith.  They  are  distinctly  and  sincerely 
religious,  as  religion  seems  to  be  understood  in  the  Greek 
church.  Some  of  them  are  charming,  all  of  them  are  natural, 
none  of  them  are  repulsive.  But  none  of  them  are  perfect, 
nor  is  the  happiness  that  their  love  brings  entirely  without 
alloy,  nor  is  the  distress  that  their  indifierence  or  their  unfaith- 
fulness causes  without  a  possible  cura  They  are  like  all  the 
elements  of  life  in  this  psychological  imagination,  parts  of  a 
succession  or  chain  of  influences  and  events,  not  separate 
forces.  In  all  these  books,  life  is  conceived  of  as  a  move- 
ment more  or  less  rhythmical,  more  or  less  rapid  or  agitated, 
but  with  a  steady  trend  onward  in  a  broad  and  sweeping  stream. 
So  these  stories  are  not  the  history  of  crises,  they  are  not 
pictures  of  eddies  in  the  current,  but  photographs  across  the 
whole  spreading  flood  of  the  river,  taken  with  lenses  of  wide 
range  and  great  precision. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  national  traits  of  this 
writer,  except  to  say  that  they  are  purely  Russian.  Though  he 
has  traveled,  Tolstoi  has  never  lived  under  any  but  Russian  in- 
fluences, and  shows  in  his  books  nothing  but  Russian  tenden- 
cies. He  iB  familiar  with  nothing  but  Russian  scenery, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  picture  anything  but  Russian  life. 
There  is  no  cosmopolitanism  in  him,  as  there  is  in  Tourgenieff. 
His  books  do  not  carry  us  over  the  half  of  Europe,  or  intro- 
duce us  to  the  society  of  any  but  the  northern  capitals.  But  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  is  any  restriction  to  an  imagination  of 
this  kind.  Humanity  is  his  province,  life  is  his  study,  and 
with  his  acuteness  of  observation  and  precision  of  analysis  any 
country  would  furnish  him  material.  He  does  not  find  the 
life  to  which  he  was  bom  too  narrow  a  field  for  his  work,  for 
the  same  reason  that  Shakespeare  did  not  find  England  too 
small  for  his  genius.  His  subject  is  everywhere,  for  he  loves 
life.  This,  I  think,  is  his  distinguishing  trait,  that  human  life 
in  itself,  as  something  from  which  he  may  stand  apart,  as  some- 
thing that  he  can  observe,  has  an  all-absorbing  interest  to  him, 
both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  an  artist  His  great  care  has  been 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  transcribe  his  impressions  with 
truth. 

MoBBiB  F.  Ttleb. 
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The  methods  of  dealing  with  the  dependent  clasfies  of  a 
generation  ago  have  served  their  purpose  and  are  passing  away 
with  the  state  of  society  to  which  they  were  adapted.  When 
ninety  per  cent,  of  onr  people  lived  in  communities  whose 
inhabitants  were  well  known  to  each  other,  relief  could  be 
freely  given  with  comparatively  little  danger  and  nsnally  with 
beneficial  results.  But  now  that  our  population  is  flowing  with 
an  ever- increasing  stream  into  large  cities,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  people  in  the  Atlantic  States  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Virginia  live  in  places  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the 
old  systems  of  relief  have  not  only  broken  down,  but  have 
become  most  prolific  sources  of  evil.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  pauperism  is  increasing  in  nearly  all  our  cities — ^indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  single  exception — and  this  in  the 
midst  of  as  prosperous  a  society  as  ever  existed,  and  among  a 
people  only  too  ready  to  give  bountiful  relief  to  all  in  need. 
The  growth  of  pauperism,  when  other  conditions  remain  the 
same,  means  an  increase  in  vice,  crime,  and  insanity.  These 
facts  require  and  are  receiving  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  society.  For  whether  we  r^ard  the 
poor  as  our  neighbors  to  whom  we  are  under  obligation  by 
reason  of  our  greater  opportunities,  or  whether  we  think  only 
of  the  growing  burdens  and  dangers  which  increasing  pauper- 
ism brings,  we  must  in  either  event  face  the  problems  which 
their  condition  presents. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  and,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  remove  the  causes  of  this  increase  of  pauperism,  and 
it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  leading  cause  is  in- 
discriminate almsgiving  by  individuals,  private  societies,  and 
the  public.  Everyone  understands  that  the  really  deserving 
poor,  including  the  sick,  the  young,  the  aged,  the  defective 
in  mind  or  body,  and  sometimes  the  unemployed,  do  not 
change  very  greatly  in  their  ratio  to  the  rest  of  society.  But 
the  class   of   professional   paupers   live   like   parasites  upon 
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the  Bodal  organism  and  obtain  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  relief  which  the  worthy  poor  should  receive,  grow 
and  multiply  in  our  cities,  because  much  of  our  so-called 
charity  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  them  to  lay  aside  their 
independence  and  resort  to  the  wretched  artifices  by  which  they 
impose  upon  all  who  are  willing  to  give  without  knowledge 
of  the  applicant's  actual  needs. 

Our  people  relieve  want  and  destitution  by  providing  aid, 
under  certain  conditions,  from  the  public  treasury,  by  giving 
individual  assistance,  and  by  supporting  a  multitude  of  charita- 
ble societies  of  every  kind  and  description,  most  of  which  aim 
at  little  more  than  the  temporary  relief  of  the  person  in  need. 
These  various  agencies  have  usually  worked  independently  of 
each  other  so  that  none  of  them  has  had  much  knowledge  of 
what  its  neighbors  were  doing.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  have  often  duplicated  each  others'  work,  and  important 
duties  have  frequently  been  neglected  because  they  did  not 
seem  to  fall  within  the  particular  province  of  any  single 
agency.  There  has  been  no  efiective  cooperation,  and  the 
pauper  class  has  been  quick  to  understand  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  We  hear,  for  example,  that  some  apparently 
deserving  woman  is  a  member  of  a  dozen  different  churches  in 
a  single  city  and  is  drawing  relief  from  them  all;  and  the 
other  relief  agencies  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  churches.  The  only  means  of  meeting  such  difficulties  is 
by  organization,  by  bringing  ail  charities  under  a  single  har- 
monious system  which  will  leave  each  free  to  do  its  own  work 
while  it  receives  the  aid  of  the  others.  The  best  plan  thus  f  ar 
devised  for  accomplishing  this  object  is  that  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies.  The  Charity  Organization  movement 
began  in  London  where  the  enormous  population  made  the 
evUB  of  the  old  methods  of  relief — common  alike  to  England 
and  the  United  States — especially  apparent  It  succeeded  from 
the  outset  and  has  since  been  introduced  into  some  fifty  cities 
in  England  and  as  many  more  in  our  own  country. 

The  first  step  in  establishing  a  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  to  secure  an  office  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city  and  one 
or  more  agents  who  can  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work. 
This  office  serves  as  a  free  bureau  of  information  for  the  entire 
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commnnity.  Every  person  in  need  of  help  is  entitled  to  its 
service  or  advice.  It  frequently  happena  that  persons  over- 
taken by  want  for  the  first  time  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
relief.  People  going  from  town  to  town  in  search  of  employ- 
ment often  find  their  money  and  strength  giving  out  where 
they  do  not  know  anyone  to  whom  they  can  turn.  If  referred 
to  the  central  office,  their  cases  can  be  investigated  and  their 
exact  needs  ascertained,  and  they  can  then  be  sent  to  the 
society  or  institution  which  can  best  supply  their  particular 
wants.  The  services  of  the  society  to  relief-giving  agencies 
are  equally  valuable.  Such  agencies,  of  course,  desire  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  possible  good  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  to  administer  relief  only  to  such  persons  as  really 
deserve  it,  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  offers  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  the  exact  facts  about  every  case  which  they 
may  bring  to  it  for  investigation.  The  examinations  are  made 
by  agents  trained  by  experience  to  distinguish  actual  need  from 
voluntary  pauperism.  And  the  larger  cities  are  divided  into 
districts,  each  of  which  has  an  agent  and  a  branch  office 
of  its  own.  The  agent  reports  to  his  own  branch  office,  whence 
the  facts  are  transmitted  to  the  central  office  and  to  the  person 
or  society  making  the  inquiry.  The  information  about  each 
case  is  arranged,  filed,  and  indexed,  either  in  books  or  on 
cards,  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  referred  to,  and  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  subsequently  received  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Thus  the  history  of  each  applicant,  with  a  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  or  is  being  done  for  him,  can  sdways 
be  furnished  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  know  about  him. 
In  addition  to  the  register  indexed  by  names,  some  societies 
also  keep  a  register  indexed  by  streets  which  locates  and  defines 
the  quarters  in  which  pauperism  is  most  prevalent  With  such 
an  investigating  force  and  such  registers  at  the  service  of  all 
who  will  use  them,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  person  who  gives 
unwise  alms. 

Charity  Organization  Societies  are  not  relief  agencies.  Some 
of  them  give  absolutely  no  relief.  They  leave  this  to  other 
societies  which  make  it  their  business,  and  which  usually  are 
abundantly  able  to  provide  for  all  deserving  cases.  When  the 
investigating  agents  find  cases  of  actual  destitution,  they  can 
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always  arrange  for  immediate  reUef.  It  is  sncb  cases,  however, 
that  people,  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  think  cannot  wait  for  the  examination  which 
Charity  Organization  requires.  They  fear  that  the  delay  neces- 
sary for  ascertaining  the  facts  may  cause  hardship.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  cases  in  which  there  is  danger 
of  starvation  or  suffering  from  extreme  need  of  any  kind, 
are  much  rarer  in  American  cities  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Poor  people  have  neighbors  with  the  feelings  common  to 
humanity,  and  they  will  almost  invariably  give  assistance  when 
necessity  demands;  so  that  the  instances  in  which  the  few 
hours  needed  for  investigation  would  make  any  serious  differ- 
ence very  seldom  occur. 

All  applicants  for  relief  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  four 
following  classes:  in  the  class  worthy  of  continuous  relief, 
worthy  of  temporary  relief,  in  need  of  work  rather  than  relief, 
or  in  the  class  entirely  unworthy  of  assistance.  In  1881  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston  classified  3,200  cases  which 
they  had  investigated,  and  in  1885  a  similar  analysis  of  5,169 
cases  was  made  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  JTew 
York.  The  results,  which  correspond  very  closely,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

In  Boston  In  1881.        In  New  York  In  1884-5. 

Worthy  of  continuous  relief 11  per  cent.  6.4  per  cent. 

Worthy  of  temporary  relief 30       **  24.4       *' 

Needing  work  rather  than  relief.  62        <<  52.2        *' 

Unworthy  of  relief 17        "  17.  " 

Those  who  require  continuous  relief  are  chiefly  children  and 
persons  whose  powers  of  body  or  mind  are  permanently  im- 
paired. Charity  Organization  Societies  generally  see  that  they 
are  provided  for  in  orphan  asylums,  private  homes,  hospitals, 
almshouses,  or  such  other  institutions,  public  or  private,  as  are 
best  able  to  meet  their  needs.  People  requiring  temporary  re- 
lief on  account  of  sickness  or  other  good  cause,  can,  as  has  been 
said^  be  provided  for  by  the  usual  relief  agencies  when  they 
are  known  to  be  deserving.  But  the  great  class  of  unem- 
ployed, those  who  are  able,  and  many  of  them  willing,  to  work, 
if  opportunity  can  be  found,  are  the  ones  for  whom  charity 
oi^ganization  can  and  does  do  most.  It  procures  for  them  em- 
voi^  X.  15 
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plojment,  loans,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  or  whatever  they  may 
require,  but  always  insists  that  the  person  who  receives  aid 
shall  render  an  equivalent  in  labor  if  work  is  offered.  It 
not  only  makes  employment  the  basis  of  relief,  but  makes 
assistance  conditional  upon  progress  and  good  behavior.  If, 
for  example,  a  man  is  intemperate,  he  must  stop  drinking  if 
the  society  is  to  help  him.  If  he  is  given  such  employment 
and  wages  as  will  enable  him  to  save  money,  he  must  save  it 
In  short,  it  endeavors  to  develop  and  strengthen  a  spirit  of  self- 
help  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  needs  of  those  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism.  The  fourth  class,  who  are  unworthy  of 
any  aid,  are  the  professional  paupers,  the  frauds,  those  who 
think  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  and  who  are  quite  willing 
to  be  supported  by  the  industrious  portion  of  the  community. 
These  are  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  sensational  appeals  for 
relief  appear  in  the  newspapers,  who  carefully  prepare  their 
stories  and  cultivate  their  deformities  to  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  give  without  investigation.  These  people 
sometimes  make  a  good  living  from  the  alms  which  the  deserv- 
ing poor  are  too  modest  or  too  proud  to  obtain  by  similar 
means.  Charity  organization  constantly  strives  to  exterminate 
this  class  by  thorough  investigation,  complete  exposure,  and  by 
enforcing  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

Another  of  its  principles  is  never  to  lose  sight  of  a  case 
which  it  has  once  investigated  until  the  person  is  either  perma- 
nently provided  for,  or  beyond  the  need  of  further  aid.  This 
purpose  is  carried  out  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  its  friendly 
visitors.  They  are  a  body  of  volunteers,  divided  among  the 
several  districts,  to  whom  are  referred  all  cases  which  need 
attention,  vrith  a  statement  of  the  facts  which  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  has  disclosed.  Each  visitor  takes  one  or 
more  cases  for  whom  he  becomes  personally  responsible.  He 
goes  to  their  homes  as  a  friend,  to  become  acquainted  with 
them,  to  learn  their  exact  needs,  and  to  help  them  in  every 
possible  way  except  by  direct  gifts.  If  the  poor  have  ina- 
mediate  needs,  the  visitor  must  first  see  that  these  are  supplied 
by  the  regular  relief  societies  But  his  chief  duty  is  to  help  by 
his  advice  and  sympathy,  when  the  poor  are  striving  to  help 
themselves.    This  work  brings  different  classes  of  society  to- 
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gether  to  their  mutual  advantaga  It  enables  the  prosperons 
to  understand  the  actual  condition  of  the  unthrifty,  and  the 
poor  to  learn  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  snccessf  ul  have 
gained  and  preserved  the  comforts  of  life. 

Charity  organization  societies  are  nntiring  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  children  from  growing  up  to  be  paupers.  One  of  the 
saddest  and  most  discouraging  features  of  pauperism  is  its 
hereditary  character.  It  is  now  being  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  in  every  large  city  in  the  land.  Children 
grow  up  without  knowing  what  independence  and  self-support 
mean.  They  never  learn  to  feel  the  disgrace  and  misery  of 
their  condition,  and  this,  not  from  any  necessity,  but  because 
they  are  never  taken  in  hand  by  the  charitable  people  who  give 
them  alms,  and  furnished  the  opportunity  to  become  indepen- 
dent and  self-respecting.  When  our  charity  once  puts  an  end 
to  hereditary  pauperism,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  poor 
will  be  comparatively  simple.  The  friendly  visitors  make  it  a 
special  feature  of  their  work  to  care  for  and  protect  the  chil- 
dren. If  their  home  surroundings  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  improve  their  condition  there,  if  it  is  clear 
that  the  parent  will  deliberately  lead  the  child  in  ways  of  vice 
and  ruin,  the  visitor  invokes  the  aid  of  the  law  and  takes  the 
child  from  a  home  of  continual  temptation  and  places  it  where 
its  surroundings  will  tend  to  strengthen  and  encourage  what- 
ever good  tendencies  it  may  possess*  and  give  it  a  chance  to  live 
a  Hfe  of  industry,  virtue,  and  independence. 

Such  features  of  the  work  as  have  been  already  described 
make  it  clear  that  the  society  is  for  the  whole  community,  and 
that  all  considerations  of  race,  creed,  or  condition  must  be 
entirely  disregarded.  Wherever  a  human  being  is  in  need  of 
such  aid  as  charity  can  give,  there  the  society  has  a  duty.  Its 
work  is  purely  secular — ^not  that  it  fails  to  recognize  the  need 
of  religious  work  among  the  poor — ^but  because  this  can  be  better 
done  by  other  agencies,  and  because  any  religious  teaching  by 
its  own  visitors  might  lead  to  proselyting,  which  would  make 
the  harmonious  action  of  different  denominations  impossible. 
ItB  Tisitors,  nevertheless,  always  try  to  persuade  any  person 
with  whom  they  deal  to  renew  or  strengthen  the  connection  he 
may  have  had  with  any  church.    Cooperation  between  differ- 
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ent  Bocieties  is  encouraged  in  every  way  and  experience  shows 
that  one  can  sapplement  the  work  of  another  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  is  not  only  trne  of  the  charities  of  a  single  city, 
but  societies  in  different  communities  can  do  mnch  to  help  each 
other.  A  large  number  of  poor  persons  migrate  from  town  to 
town,  and  they  can  be  much  better  cared  for  where  they  chance 
to  be  when  their  record  in  other  places  is  known.  The  Charity 
Organization  Societies  in  different  cities  take  special  pains  to 
furnish  each  other  such  information,  and  to  help  each  other  in 
every  possible  way. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  Charity  Organization  seeks  to 
occupy  a  field  already  taken,  inasmuch  as  our  local  governments, 
through  their  departments  of  Charity  and  Correction,  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  etc.,  provide  relief  from  the  public  treasur}' 
for  all  persons  having  a  settlement  in  each  community.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  In  a  great  many  places  the  relations 
of  the  public  and  private  charities  are  far  from  friendly,  and  in 
some  cities  one  actually  hinders  the  work  of  the  other.  Charity 
Organization  has  already  done  much  to  bring  these  conflicting 
agencies  into  harmonious  cooperation.  It  has  furnished  them 
a  common  ground  for  meeting  where  each  has  learned  to  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  other,  and  with  better  understanding 
usually  comes  better  feeling.  But  a  more  fundamental  reason 
for  Charity  Organization  is  that  its  work  is  charity  in  the 
strictest  and  best  sense,  while  public  relief  is  not  charity  in  any 
sense  whatever.  The  needy  demand  relief  as  a  right  under  the 
law,  while  the  officials  dispense  funds  raised  by  the  compulsory 
process  of  taxation,  not  because  they  wish  to  relieve  distress, 
but  because  they  are  charged  with  a  public  duty  which  they 
must  discharge  according  to  binding  instructions.  Such  duties 
are  of  course  faithfully  performed  only  where  governments  are 
good  and  officials  conscientious.  In  too  many  places  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  poor  are  controlled  by  political  rings  and  are 
often  interested  in  schemes  of  public  plunder.  A  single 
example  will  show  what  may  occur  under  such  circumstances. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  page  40  of  the  report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Committee  of  One  Hundred,  dated  Nov.  13th,  18^4,  and 
refers  to  events  which  took  place  some  time  before  the  report 
was  made.    ^'  His  [the  superintendent's]  flight  to  Canada  was 
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followed  by  revelations  of  the  most  sickening  character,  which 
may  as  well  be  passed  with  the  remark  that  the  organized  and 
systematic  yearly  attacks  by  certain  politicians  and  public 
thieves,  with  the  aid  of  a  shrewd  but  depraved  superintendent, 
upon  the  public  poor  fund,  resulted  in  a  shocking  loss  of  life, 
and  in  untold  suffering  to  those  who  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  almshouse  roof  and  survived  its  terrors." 
The  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Charity  Organization  Society 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  exposed  and  reformed 
these  abuses. 

One  clear  and  well  recognized  duty  of  these  societies  is  to 
keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  the  methods  by  which 
public  relief  is  administered,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
reforming  and  improving  those  methods  whenever  there  is  need. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  many  communities,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  public  relief  is  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  and  aggravate  pauperism.  And  both  here 
and  there  Charity  Organization  has  materially  changed  and 
modified  these  methods  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Let 
UB  take  one  illustration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
saving  of  money  alone  by  such  a  reform.  In  the  report  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  1885,  the 
Secretary  makes  the  following  statement,  having  obtained  his 
figures  from  the  City  Controller.  "  For  the  seven  years  end- 
ing with  1878,  when  the  society  began  its  work,  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  poor  were  $3,579,214.58.  For 
the  succeeding  seven  years  $2,790,996.24.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  municipal  expenditures  for  the  latter  period  were 
$788,218.34  less  than  for  the  former  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  steady  increase  of  the  city's  population.  We  do  not  claim 
that  all  this  reduction  was  due  to  the  operations  of  the  society. 
We  believe  that  improved  methods  of  municipal  administra- 
tion had  a  share  in  producing  this  result ;  but  we  think  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  a  main  factor  in  this  enormous  saving 
was  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  rendered  possible  only  by 
the  existence  of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Chafity."  Dur- 
ing the  time  when  this  saving  was  being  made,  the  poor  of 
that  city,  outside  of  the  almshouse,  were  much  better  cared 
for  than  they  had  been  before.     Great  as  is  the  direct  benefit 
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to  the  pablic  treasorj  by  the  methods  of  this  society,  a  greater 
and  far  more  important  saving  is  that  which  indirectly  resolto 
to  the  community.  In  the  report  of  the  New  York  Society 
for  1885,  the  Secretary  says :  "  The  society  depends  for  the 
proof  of  its  usefulness,  not  upon  the  largest  possible  list  of 
beneficiaries  relieved  at  the  slightest  possible  cost  of  time  and 
means,  but  upon  the  number  redeemed  from  dependence,  and 
transferred  to  the  ranks  of  the  independent.  As  already 
stated,  the  District  Committee  reported  during  the  past  nine 
months  974  such  cases  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate  by  our 
best  political  economists  of  the  diJfference  between  the  value 
to  the  community  of  a  contributing  and  of  a  dependent  family, 
shows  a  clear  gain  of  $487,000,  or  a  saving  of  $70  for  every 
dollar  of  expense  which  the  society  incurred  in  maintaining 
these  committeea  This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  more 
tender  and  loving  work  done  for  the  temporarily  distressed, 
the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the  defective,  a  work  not  computa- 
ble in  the  currency  of  trade.  Again,  on  the  same  plane  of 
money  value,  estimate  the  saving  to  the  community  of  the  900 
frauds  and  beggars  suppressed  by  the  society  last  year.  If 
they  made  but  one  dollar  a  day  (and  their  gains  in  many  cases 
are  known  to  be  much  greater)  their  suppression  saved  to  the 
benevolent  $328,500  a  year.  .  .  .  The  question  is  often  asked, 
what  is  the  use  of  all  this  machinery  of  district  committees, 
agents,  and  officers  ?  We  desire  no  better  answer  than  the  facts 
above  given.  It  pays — pays  on  the  spot — ^pays  100  per  cent, 
compound  interest  yearly  in  the  futura"  As  the  writer  says,  the 
attempt  to  put  a  money  value  on  this  work  counts  for  little. 
It  is  the  saving  in  men,  women,  and  children  that  attests  its 
worth.  It  holds  them  back  from  pauperism  and  the  wretched- 
ness and  crime  which  follow.  It  strengthens  character,  in- 
spires hope,  and  gives  opportunity — curing  the  disease  instead 
of  soothing  the  patient  with  remedies  which  help  but  for  the 
moment.  There  is  no  wise  reform,  no  effort  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  dependent,  that  cannot  count  upon  the  sup- 
port of  Charity  Organization.  All  well  considered  legislation 
to  improve  the  homes  or  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  poor,  has 
its  indorsement.  Every  reasonable  attempt  to  add  to  their 
happiness  or  comfort  receives  its  approval  in  advance.     This 
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system  is  rapidly  extending  itself  over  the  Engliflh-speaking 
world  and  has  already  accomplished  greater  results  than  are 
generally  known.  Whether  it  is  destined  to  survive  in  its 
present  form,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  other  and 
better  plans  for  work  among  the  poor,  does  not  now  concern 
na  This  fact,  however,  does  deserve  the  recognition  of  every 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate,  that  this 
is  the  best  system  thus  far  devised,  that  greater  good  has  been 
and  can  be  done  under  it  than  in  any  other  way  at  present 
known.  And  whatever  may  follow,  we  may  safely  predict 
that  so  long  as  the  present  order  of  society  continues,  no  chari- 
table work  can  be  thoroughly  successful  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  system,  viz :  coopera- 
tioD,  careful  investigation,  and  the  encouragement  of  self-help 
among  the  poor.  Charity  Organization  calls  on  the  strong  and 
warmhearted  in  every  community  for  greater  sacrifices  than 
they  have  ever  made  before.  It  asks  not  so  much  for  their 
money,  as  for  their  time,  their  labor,  and  their  thought  It 
calls  on  them  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  life  for  those  who  have  thus  far  found  it  too  hard  for  them, 
and  whose  future  is  beset  by  difficulties  to  which  if  left  alone 
they  would  probably  give  way.  But  with  the  advice  and 
sympathy  of  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  help 
them  in  their  need,  they  are  inspired  to  the  stronger  and  more 

persistent  effort  which  usually  succeeds. 

Henbt  G.  WmTK. 
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Abticlb  m.— a  social  study. 

No  one  can  look  into  our  current  periodical  literature  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  prominence  given  to  social  questions. 
From  the  heavy  quarterlies  and  monthlies  down  to  obscure 
country  weeklies,  we  find  the  columns  largely  filled  with 
essays,  reviews,  editorials,  discussions,  and  what  not,  on  some 
aspect  of  the  social  question.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  the 
interest  in  these  questions  has  been  growing  for  years,  that  men 
are  paying  more  attention  to  these  things  than  they  used  to, 
that  the  facts  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  no  longer  taken  as 
mere  facts,  but  as  something  that  needs  explanation  and  that 
may  have  important  consequences.  Why  is  it  thus  ?  must  it 
necessarily  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise  ?  and  if  it  must,  what 
does  it  mean  for  our  civilization  ?  are  questions  that  circum- 
stances are  now  forcing,  as  never  before,  upon  even  the  dullest 
intellects. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  these  social  questions  about 
which  the  world  talks  and  writes  and  thinks  so  much !  Are 
they  a  number  of  heterogeneous,  disconnected  questions, 
whose  only  bond  of  union  is  the  fact  that  some  such  word  as 
'^  social "  binds  them  together,  or  are  they  homogeneous  and 
closely  allied  ?  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  case ;  and  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  the  chief  social  evil  that  supplies 
the  motif  for  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  other  like  disturbances,  for 
socialism,  communism,  and  other  social  isms,  is  at  root  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  living.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with 
the  teachings  of  those  economists  who  tell  us  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  earning  one's  bread  and 
butter  was,  on  the  whole,  easier  than  it  is  to-day.  Easiness 
and  difficulty  are  here  relative  terms,  in  the  first  place  with 
reference  to  the  standard  of  living  one  thinks  desirable  or  nec- 
essary, and  next  to  the  scale  of  comforts  one  sees  around 
him.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  think  we  may  fairly  say 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  social  questions  and  disturbances 
may  be  reduced  to  or  deduced  from  this  one  fact:  that  it  is 
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difficult  for  many,  and  an  increasing  number,  to  gain  such  a 
living  as  is  deemed  expedient  and  necessary.  It  may  be  tme 
that  wheat  is  raised  now  at  a  less  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capital  than  ever  before;  yet  the  larger  and  better  houses, 
with  more  elaborate  furnishings,  the  iacreased  consumption  of 
meat,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  the  hundred  little  comforts  that 
were  unknown  years  ago  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  together 
with  the  disappearance  in  our  day  of  that  homely  content- 
ment with  one's  lot  which  was  either  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
of  religious  training  and  conviction — ^all  this  has  tended  to 
raise  the  standard  of  that  living  which  many  believe  nature 
owes  them. 

The  reason  why  these  questions  have  come  to  the  surface  so 
much  of  late  years  is  apparent.  It  is  largely  the  result  of  dif- 
ferentiation, and  differentiation  has  been  called  the  law  of 
progress.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  many  that  strikes  are  just  as  numer- 
0U8  and  determined,  and  social  ^^  theories  "  just  as  rife  in  new 
America  as  in  old  Europe,  but  Boscher,  in  one  of  his  first 
works,  ^^!Kolonien  und  !Kolonialpolitik,"  the  second  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1856,  gave  the  materials  for  an  answer.  He 
showed  that  colonies,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  de- 
velop more  rapidly  than  the  mother  country,  owing' to  the  fact 
that  it  is  generally  the  youngest  and  most  adventurous  spirits 
that  emigrate,  and  in  a  new  country  they  are  less  weighted  by 
traditions  and  precedents.  A  certain  social  development  is  nec- 
esBary  before  social  questions  come  to  the  surface  ;  and  in  the 
main  the  discussions  and  disturbances  referred  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  intensity  with  each  stage  of  social  development. 
The  title  of  Henry  George's  book,  '*  Progress  and  Poverty,"  has 
thus  more  than  the  mere  alliteration  to  recommend  it,  when  we 
remember  that  poverty  is  a  relative  term.  We  are  not  aware 
that ''  social  problems  "  troubled  primitive  man  ;  among  savage 
tribes  at  the  present  day  they  are  unknown ;  even  among 
semi-civilized  peoples  we  can  scarcely  say  that  they  exist ;  but 
among  civilized  men,  wherever  congregated,  there  is  the  in- 
evitable trouble — ^the  hete  noire  of  civilization.  As  man  ap- 
proaches the  primitive  state,  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  in 
new  settlements,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  there  is 
nothing  that  the  most  democratic  leveller  can  find  fault  with. 
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no  Bocial  wrong  to  which  the  moet  enthufiiastic  or  fanatical 
reformer  can  point.  All  have  to  work  for  a  living,  and  eveiy- 
one  by  his  work  is  sure  of  a  reasonably  comfortable  living. 
Kone  but  the  aged  and  the  feeble  are  exempt  from  work ;  none 
are  very  rich,  none  are  very  poor.  There  are  no  millionairee, 
as  there  are  no  paupers ;  no  luxury  and  no  penury ;  no  col- 
leges nor  opera-houses ;  no  poor-houses  nor  jails.  But  watch 
this  little  country  village  expand  into  the  large  city,  or  visit 
a  great  center  of  population  and  activity.  How  changed  all 
is!  A  leisured  and  moneyed  class,  whose  living  is  assured, 
who  are  freed  from  all  care  for  the  morrow  by  a  generous 
bank  account,  the  result  of  years,  perhaps  generations,  of  toil,  of 
unusual  business  ability,  or  of  sheer  smartness  and  dishonesty  ; 
lower  down  in  unwholesome  dwellings,  along  the  river  or 
wherever  a  high  death-rate  makes  rents  low,  are  huddled 
together  a  class  whose  ^^  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  "  has  a 
terrible  reality,  whose  thoughts  never  rise  above  their  bread 
and  butter,  whose  lives  are  devoted  entirely  to  satisfying  the 
animal  desires.  Here  in  his  Fifth- Avenue  mansion  lives  Dives, 
^^  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day ;"  there,  in  the  slums,  amid  filth,  and  poverty,  and 
disease,  lives  Lazarus.  It  is  in  the  large  cities  we  find  palaces 
and  hovels,  stately  cathedrals  and  whisky-hells  and  brothels, 
hoary  seats  of  learning  and  pest-houses,  libraries,  museums,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  penitentiaries,  prisons,  theaters,  and  poor-houses 
— ^all  are  present ;  the  extremes  of  humanity  are  here — "  man,  in 
comprehension  like  a  God,  the  paragon  of  animals,"  and  man 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  bruta  Prof.  Roscher  says  that  to 
slowly  travel  from  the  distant  hamlet  to  the  great  capital,  is  as 
good  as  a  course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  for  the  obser- 
vant student 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  diflierence,  of  the  intense,  many- 
sided  life  of  the  great  city,  and  the  idyllic,  monotonous  life  of 
the  distant  hamlet  ?  Difierentiation,  I  think,  explains  it  all. 
It  is  a  common-place  remark  how  alike  the  young  of  any  spe- 
cies are  to  one  another.  Go  further  back,  and  it  is  difficult  or 
sometimes  impossible  for  a  naturalist  to  tell  to  what  spedes  a 
given  embryo  belongs.  Even  children  resemble  each  other  in 
physical  features  so  much  that  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matt^ 
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to  distingnish  them.  But  if  physical  features  tend  to  vary 
with  growth,  how  much  more  aU  that  goes  to  make  up  charac- 
ter ?  A  class  of  children  in  the  common  school  may  show  very 
slight  intellectoal  differences ;  follow  them  attentively  for  five  or 
ten  years  and  note  the  change  ;  and  lastly  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, what  an  intellectual  infinity  between  a  Gladstone  and  a 
London  street-scavenger  1  This  diflierentiation  in  biology  is  thus 
described  by  Spencer :  '*  So  long  as,  in  a  mass  of  living  matter, 
all  parts  are  alike,  and  all  parts  similarly  live  and  grow  without 
aid  from  one  another,  there  is  no  organization ;  the  undiflieren- 
tiated  aggregate  of  protoplasm  thus  characterised,  belongs  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  living  things.  Without  distinct  faculties, 
and  capable  of  but  the  feeblest  movements,  it  cannot  adjust  itself 
to  circumstances ;  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  environing  destructive 
actions.  The  changes  by  which  this  structureless  mass  becomes 
a  structured  mass,  having  the  characters  and  powers  possessed 
by  what  we  call  an  organism,  are  changes  through  which  its 
parts  lose  their  original  likenesses ;  and  do  this  while  assuming 
the  unlike  kinds  of  activity  for  which  their  respective  positions 
toward  one  another  and  surrounding  things  fit  them.  These 
differences  of  function,  and  consequent  differences  of  structure, 
are  first  feebly  marked,  slight  in  degree  and  few  in  kind,  but 
become,  as  organization  progresses,  definite  and  numerous." 
This  description  can  almost  be  taken  word  for  word  and  ap- 
pled  to  the  social  organism. 

In  whatever  way  we  regard  savages  we  find  little  differ- 
ence between  them.  Socially  they  are  on  much  the  same  foot- 
ing ;  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  each  individual  makes 
the  intellectual  and  religious  differences  between  them  but 
slight.  They  are  not  split  up  into  classes ;  for  if  slavery — the 
mark  of  a  higher  development — exists,  as  it  does  among 
nomad  tribes,  the  difference  between  the  life  of  slave  and 
master  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  than  it  is  between  the 
workman  and  his  employer  with  us.  Tailors,  butchers,  bakers, 
Imd-owners,  capitalists,  and  laborers  are  unknown ;  practically 
every  man  does  himself  what  he  cannot  get  his  wife  to  do  for 
him.  Trade  in  its  early  form  of  barter  denotes  progress,  and  this 
fint  trading,  to  use  Spencer's  words  again,  ^'  takes  place  irregu- 
laiiy  between  individual  producers  and  consumers  throughout 
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the  whole  social  body ;  there  is  no  trading  or  distributing  sjs- 
tem,  as  in  the  radimentary  animal,  there  is  no  vascular  system." 
How  different  aU  this  is  in  a  highly  civilized  commnnity. 
Ko  one  thinks  of  making  his  own  shoes,  clothing,  or  furniture. 
Each  one  differentiates  into  that  employment  or  calling  to 
which  aptitude,  inclination,  or  circumstances  lead.  One  is  a 
tailor,  another  a  butcher,  another  a  farmer,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
a  teacher,  a  minister ;  and  then  we  do  not  think  of  going  about 
with  our  produce,  trying,  for  example,  to  trade  so  many  paire  of 
shoes  for  so  many  loaves  of  bread  We  simplify  matters  and 
increase  still  more  the  trades  and  professions  by  using  a  com- 
mon standard  of  value — money;  and  so  on  through  all  the 
complicated  phenomena  of  civilized  life.  Thus  specialization 
of  employment,  differentiation,  increases  as  the  commnnity 
advances  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  why.  It  is  enough  to  see  that  with  increased  civili- 
zation men  specialize  more  and  more  ;  and  this  encourages  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  special  machines  and  processes, 
which,  reacting,  produce  still  further  specialization. 

The  principal  retail  trade  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  carried  on 
by  a  half  dozen  large  houses,  like  that  of  A.  T.  Stewart  in  ISew 
York — LouvrCj  Bon  Marcke^  Pont  Neuf^  St,  Joseph,  VtUe  de 
Londres,  Petit  St.  Thonuis — each  having  between  three  and  four 
thousand  employes.  Take  one  of  these,  £on  Ma/rche^  which, 
with  its  five  or  six  stories,  occupies  one  entire  square,  and  is 
already  encroaching  considerably  on  a  second.  Some  days  there 
are  over  10,000  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  building  at  once.  One 
day,  lately,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  in  the 
evening,  115,000  purchasers  entered  Bon  Ma/rche,  leaving  two 
million  francs  behind  them.  There  are  3,700  persons  em- 
ployed by  this  firm,  they  have  130  wagons  delivering  goods 
throughout  the  city,  they  keep  nearly  everything  from  a 
needle  to  an  anchor,  and  send  goods  to  any  part  of  France  free 
of  cost,  thus  swallowing  up  a  large  share  of  the  retail  trade  of 
provincial  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  very  materially  lessening 
the  number  of  retailers  in  the  city.  The  smaller  firms  are 
naturally  unable  to  compete  with  a  house  that  combines  in  a 
large  measure  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesale 
merchant,  and  also  the  retail  dealer.     A  large  number  of  the 
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goodB  sold  in  theee  houseB  are  manaf  actured  by  the  sellers,  and, 
when  they  buy,  they  buy  in  such  enormous  quantities  that 
they  can  loake  especially  favorable  terms  with  the  manufac- 
turers. Bim  MarchAf  for  example,  makes  all  its  own  gloves, 
which  are  sold  at  cost,  or  even  at  a  loss,  I  was  told,  to  adver- 
tise. 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this  ?  Let 
me  quote  Theophil  Zolling,  a  German  who  has  studied  Paris 
carefully :  "  Unions  like  this  of  the  whole  consumption  of  a 
city  in  one  hand,  leads  private  industry,  which  has  heretofore 
worked  for  a  chosen  public,  to  a  superficial  production  en 
mMse.  *  *  *  Of  course  the  storekeepers  and  retail  dealers 
cannot  compete  with  these  gigantic  associations  that  pay  cash  at 
a  considerable  discount  for  their  enormous  purchases,  and  some 
days  take  in  cash  to  the  amount  of  several  millions.  If  these 
establishments  increase  as  they  have  done,  the  day  will  perhaps 
come  when  all  the  small  stores  will  have  disappeared ;  even  to- 
day whole  quarters  of  Paris  have  no  other  stores  except  drug 
stores  and  groceries.  It  is  the  application  of  Darwinism  to 
trade,  when  the  weaker  must  constantly  vanish  from  the  scene." 
This  differentiating  process,  this  amalgamation  of  small  estab- 
lishments into  large  ones,  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  trades, 
or  to  any  one  country.  The  tendency  is  noticeable  everywhere 
in  modem  business  circles,  and  seems  to  be  at  work  even 
where  one  would  least  expect  it.  It  is  the  same  in  aristocratic 
Germany,  in  despotic  Bussia,  in  monarchic  England,  and  in 
democratic  America.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  immense  estab- 
lishments in  our  large  centres  that  are  not  only  absorbing  the 
lion's  share  of  trade  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but,  by  means 
of  the  parcel  post  and  cheap  express,  are  seriously  affecting 
the  custom  of  retail  dealers  throughout  the  country.  The 
anthracite  coal  combination  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the  soft 
coal  masters  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  organized 
a  pool  of  their  own  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  for  the 
miners  and  the  prices  for  the  consumer.  Every  one  has  heard 
— to  take  one  example  as  a  type  of  many — how  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  absorbed  one  after  another  of  the  independent 
refineries  that  it  first  ruined  by  competition ;  how  it  combined 
with  railway  rings,  as  many  such  corporations  do ;  and  how  it 
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now  practically  fixes  the  price  of  oil  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  IJnioii,  in  fact,  wherever  opposition  could  be  killed  out. 
The  history  of  railways  again  affords  mauy  illustrations  of  this 
principle  or  tendency.  A  comparatively  short  while  ago  each 
company  owned  and  operated  only  a  short  stretch  of  road ;  now 
fifteen  men,  it  is  said,  control  the  larger  part  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  road — ^the  Canadian  Pacific — 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  under  one  management  and 
owned  by  one  company. 

Things  are  working  in  the  same  way  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  apparently ;  for  the  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus  has 
just  told  us  that  ^'  the  penniless  miner  who  hopes  to  find  nug- 
gets on  the  surface,  as  formerly,  will  need  £100,OuO  to  bore  for 
gold,  while  the  farmer  who  thinks  he  can  in  time  rival  the 
early  squatters,  will  have  as  competitors  stock  companies  with 
millions  sterling  at  their  back."  But  perhaps  I  am  wearying 
my  readers  with  proofs  of  what  few  competent  observers  will 
deny.  "  Factory  work,"  says  Boscher  in  his  elaborate  "  Political 
Economy  of  Trade  aud  Commerce,"  "  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  modem  industry  as  hand-work  was  that  of  the  middle  ages. 
Long  ago  what  factories  there  were  partook  of  the  domestic 
nature,  as  now  the  trades  that  are'  not  killed  out  by  factory 
competition  have  much  of  the  factory  spirit." 

If  there  is  one  occupation  more  than  another  that  seems  free 
from  the  "  factory  spirit"  and  beyond  the  influence  of  differen- 
tiation it  is  that  of  agriculture.  No  man  could  ever  become 
merely  a  sower  or  a  reaper,  or  take  up  any  one  "  speciality"  on 
the  farm ;  and  the  steam  plow,  the  reaping  machine,  and  the 
thresher,  make  it,  if  anything,  less  likely  than  ever.  Yet  even 
agriculture  has  yielded  to  the  same  law  as  the  sister  arts.  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  question  of  large 
farms  versus  small  farms.  The  fact  that  a  steam  cultivator  will, 
as  Prof.  Fawcett  tells  us,  plow  a  square  field  of  ten  acres  in  half 
the  time  occupied  in  plowing  two  fields  of  five  acres  each,  and 
at  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  largely  decides  it,  when  plowing  is 
necessary.  Add  to  this  all  the  expensive  machinery  needed  to 
make  farming  pay  as  an  investment,  and  the  decision  inclines 
more  decidedly  in  favor  of  large  farms.  How  far  cooperation 
may  allow  laborers  and  small  capitalists  to  work  large  farm%  no 
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one  can  say,  but  for  the  present  cooperation  may  be  left  out  of 
oonsideration,  as  practically  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion as  yet.  An  English  writer  *  of  ability  and  with  a  strong 
belief  in  "  the  coming  democracy"  concludes,  after  a  long  and 
careful  investigation,  that  the  tendency  of  modem  civilization 
**  seems  decidedly  opposed  to  peasant  proprietorship."  Even  in 
onr  own  land,  which  for  obvious  reasons  would  be  the  last  to 
yield  to  this  tendency,  thousand  acre  farms  are  no  longer  rare ; 
and  we  point  with  something  akin  to  pride  to  the  colossal  wheat 
fields  of  California,  Dakota,  and  the  Canadian  Northwest  The 
immense  herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of  cowboys  of  the  cattle 
kings  of  the  West  are  now  as  familiar  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion as  the  wealthy  mine  owners  of  the  same  region. 

Looking  over  the  field  of  industrial  life  to  try  to  discover  the 
underlying  principle  or  law  of  progress  we  seem  to  have  it, 
then,  in  this  fact  of  diflEerentiation.  From  the  simple  protozoan 
np  to  man  we  find  difierentiation  of  function  the  unvarying 
accompaniment  of  progress.  Physically,  intellectually,  morally, 
religiously,  and  even  socially,  the  more  we  grow  the  more 
unlike  we  become ;  the  further  we  advance,  the  wider  apart 
we  stand.  To  remain  stationary  and  stagnant  is  the  only  way 
to  remain  alike ;  progress  implies  diversity.  Moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  equiJity  is  only  possible  in  a  low  stage  of 
development.  Communists,  socialists,  and  anarchists  feel  this 
instinctively,  and  so,  strangely  enough,  point  us  back  to  the 
patriarchal  system,  nomadic  times,  and  the  village  community. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is :  Does  this  principle 
hold  true  universally  ?  More  especially,  is  it  true  in  the  domain 
of  politics  and  government  ?  In  other  words  has  government 
grown  from  that  form  where  all  or  most  men  take  part,  to  that 
where  a  few  with  special  endowments  and  training  alone  decide 
and  determine  the  course  of  events ;  or  to  put  it  in  briefer  terms, 
have  we  progressed  yrorn  democracy  to  aristocracy  or  monarchy! 
Perhaps  we  may  not  find  here  any  such  definite  and  clearly 
defined  law  of  progress  as  that  of  differentiation ;  we  may  find 
exceptions,  real  or  apparent,  to  any  law.  But  before  going 
further  a  few  cautions  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
necessarily  meant  by  democratic  government  that  all  or  most  of 

*  O.  Harwood,  The  Coming  Democracy,  MacmiUan,  1882. 
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the  BubjectB  ehould  actaally  take  part  in  governing ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  should  determine  the  kind  of  government, 
appoint  agents''  to  carry  out  their  will,  and  be  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  authority,  a  constant  court  of  appeal.  A  demo- 
cratic government  may  elect  one  man  or  a  committee  to 
carry  out  its  wiU,  without  becoming  thereby  a  monarchy  or 
an  aristocracy,  except  in  outward  appearance ;  it  differs  from 
the  latter  essentially  in  the  fact  that  the  agents  so  selected 
are  responsible  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens  and  to  them  alone. 
In  a  despotism,  the  completest  type  of  true  monarchy,  the 
ruler  is  legally  responsible  to  no  one;  in  a  thorough  aris- 
tocracy the  nobles  owe  no  account  of  their  political  doings 
to  king  or  commons ;  but  in  a  democracy  the  acknowledged 
source  of  all  power  is  the  people,  and  the  court  before 
which  its  agents  must  ultimately  be  judged  is  public  opinion. 
In  the  next  place  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  true  of  all  governments 
that  they  are  in  the  last  resort  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
that  no  man  or  body  of  men  constituting  a  small  minority  can 
permanently  govern  a  nation  against  its  will,  and  that  it  is  con- 
sequently largely  true  that  nations  are  governed  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  and  that  in  the  worst  case  the  rule  of  despotism  is 
tempered  by  assassination.  But  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every 
body  that,  though  shading  off  into  one  another,  as  most  classi- 
fications do,  yet  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  there  is  a 
palpable  difference  between  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democL 
racy — ^the  government  by  one,  by  a  few,  and  by  many,  in  each 
case  for  themselves  and  not  as  agents. 

With  this  explanation  I  think  my  readers  will  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  political  progress  has  been  from  the  one  to 
the  many^  from  the  patriarch,  paterfcmiiliaSy  tribal  chief,  or 
head  of  clan,  to  the  masses,  and  generally  by  way  of  lordly 
rule.  Gervinus  even  goes  so  far  as  to  lay  down  this  Law  of  His- 
torical Development :  "  The  states  of  Europe,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  form  as  connected  and  general 
a  history  as  that  of  the  group  of  states  of  the  Greek  peninsula 
and  its  colonies  in  antiquity.  The  same  order  and  the  same 
law  is  revealed  in  the  course  of  their  internal  developments  in 
both  periods ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  whole  human  race  this 
law  may  be  again  observed  in  its  largest  manif  estationa     From 
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oriental  defipotism  to  arietocracy,  from  the  government  of  the 
ancients  and  of  the  middle-ages,  founded  on  slavery  and  serf- 
dom, to  the  state  policy  of  modem  times,  which  is  yet  in  the 
conrse  of  development,  a  regular  progress  may  be  perceived 
from  the  intellectual  and  civil  freedom  of  one  alone  to  that  of 
the  few  and  of  the  many."*  There  are  few  movements  more 
clearly  discernible  in  the  history  of  the  past  few  centuries  than 
the  steady  drifting  towards  democracy.  Why !  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world  since  the  Reformation  might  be  given  in  one 
sentence  :  The  intellectual,  military,  and  consequently  the  po- 
litical power  has  been  passing  from  an  exclusive  feudal  and 
priestly  aristocracy  to  an  ever  widening  circle.  The  introduc- 
tion of  manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  popular  election 
to  government  offices  complete,  it  would  seem,  this  evolution, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned ;  and  neighboring 
nations  are  to  all  appearances  rapidly  following  in  our  track. 
A  keen  observer  of  English  society  says :  "  Monarchic,  oli- 
garchic, and  democratic  forms  of  government  follow  each 
other  in  an  inevitable  succession :  first,  one  class  rises  to  power, 
and  gives  the  direction  to  civilization,  and  the  tone  to  society  ; 
and  then  it  has  to  give  place  to  others,  with  different  gifts  and 
ideals.  We  and  our  fathers  have  lived  under  a  middle-class 
regime,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  many  blessings  which  we 
owe  to  it.  But  this  thankfulness  cannot  prevent  us  seeing 
that  its  days  are  numbered.  No  prophetfc  eye  is  needed  ;  nor 
are  the  characters  such  as  those  which,  on  Belshazzar's  wall, 
foretold  the  doom  of  the  Chaldean  empire.  It  is  not  that  our 
present  masters  have  been  weighed  and  found  wanting,  but 
only  that  circumstances  will  oblige  them  to  make  way  for  suc- 

oeascra^t 

If  now  the  foregoing  short  analysis  has  been  at  all  correct, 

we  have   two  main  movements  or  social  forces  at  work  in 

modem  society,  governed  by  different  principles  and  leading  in 

different  directions.    In  industrial  life,  during  periods  of  active 

competition,  the  weaker  concerns  perish,  just  as  in  the  animal 

kingdom  we  are  told  the  "  fittest "  survive  in  the  struggle  for 

*  Prof,  (iervinus  in  Introduction  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^  p.  8.    Other  historians  might  be  cited. 
to.  Harwood,  The  Coming  Democracy,  p.  277. 
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existence.  But  the  analogy  goes  no  further ;  for  in  trade  and 
commerce  the  '^  fittest"  then  combine  to  crush  out  those  who 
still  stand  alone  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  formulate  this  law 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Hadley  :  ^^  The  question  is  not  at  what 
rate  it  will  pay  to  do  your  own  business,  but  at  what  rate  it 
will  pay  to  steal  another's  business.  But,  with  factories  as  well 
as  with  railroads,  s)ich  competition  ends  in  combination. 
It  cannot  exist  indefinitely  without  ruin  to  the  investor.  Thus 
we  have  enormous  fluctuations  in  price,  to  which  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  that  we  consider  them  part  of  the  law 
of  nature.  First,  a  period  of  commercial  depression,  when 
prices  are  so  low  as  not  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment ; 
then,  a  period  when  they  are  fixed  at  monopoly  rates,  which 
tempt  large  investments  of  new  capital,  and  lead  to  a  new 
period  of  cut-throat  competition.  But  with  each  change,  the 
chance  for  the  small,  independent  man  is  less.  If  the  compe- 
tition does  not  crush  him  down,  the  combination  swallows  him 
up."*  In  other  words,  in  modem  civilized  nations  the  natural 
course  of  events  is  massing  economic  power  in  fewer  hands ; 
the  tendency  is  toward  centralization  and  concentration ;  eco- 
nomic forces  are  cerUripetai  and  aristocroMo  (if  I  may  use  the 
word  in  this  sense  so  as  to  bring  out  the  contrast  more  forc- 
ibly.) In  political  life,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is  diam- 
etrically opposite  to  this.  The  natural  course  of  events  is 
dissipating  political  power  and  bestowing  it  on  ever  lower 
classes  of  society.  These  are  the  days  of  Home  Rule  move- 
ments everywhere ;  of  individualism  and  disintegration  in  the 
state,  the  church,  and  the  family.  Whatever  indications  there 
may  be  of  a  turn  in  the  tide  (and  to  this  I  shall  return  in  a 
future  paper),  that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
current  referred  to,  is  asserted,  assumed,  or  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged  on  all  hands.  While  writing,  word  comes  of  the  de- 
centralization going  on  in  France,  for  centuries  the  classic  land 
of  centralized  power.  In  a  word,  political  forces  are  cefUrtf- 
ugal  and  democratic.^ 

^Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  L,  no.  1,  p.  40. 

fl  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  during  this  modem  period  the 
great  unions  have  been  f onned,  the  United  States,  Qermany,  and  Italy ; 
nor  that,  while  Anglo-Saxons  the  world  over  are  drawing  nearer  together, 
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Let  us  approach  the  question  from  another  side  and  ask,  these 
two  tendencies  being  assumed,  What  symptoms  might  we  expect 
to  find  in  the  body  politic?  Whether  the  above  mentioned 
forces  are  at  work  in  our  civilization  or  not,  let  us  suppose  them 
introduced  into  a  given  society,  a  far  off  island,  as  economists 
sometimes  do.  What  would  the  result  be  ?  Much,  I  take  it, 
what  we  see  around  us — ^wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Just  as  the 
prices  of  commodities,  and  even  of  labor,  are  fixed  by  the  terms 
of  peace  agreed  upon  by  the  two  armies  marshaled  under  the 
banners  of  Supply  and  Demand ;  so  our  present  social  pheno- 
mena are  the  result  of  a  truce  between  warring  parties.  Yon 
Ihering,  the  great  German  jurist,  tells  us  that  every  law  is  the 
outcome  of  a  struggle  ;  and,  if  laws,  so  are  customs  and  institu- 
tions in  some  sense  ^^  a  survival  of  the  fittest :"  and  in  this  paper 
an  attempt  is  made  to  point  out  the  main  controlling  f  orces, 
without  of  course  denying  the  existence  of  an  infinite  number 
of  modifying  laws  and  circumstances. 

The  brilliant  articles  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Lloyd  supply  us  with 
numerous  proofs  of  economic  concentration,  and  with  vivid 
examples  of  the  results  of  ^  the  irrepressible  conflict '  not  of 
capital  and  labor,  if  the  above  interpretation  is  correct,  but  of 
antagonistic  forces  that  accompany  advancing  civilization.  I 
have  already  referred  to  his  story  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  its  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  riots,  and  shall  make  the 

Fan-Slavism  is  uniting  central  Europe ;  nor  that  religious  denomina- 
tions have  everywhere  begun  to  reunite.  These  unions,  though  it  may 
appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  owe  their  existence  to  the  tendency 
qmken  of  in  the  text.  The  future  may  see  the  reunion  of  large  bodies 
of  Christians,  but  it  will  be  because  the  masses  in  these  churches,  who 
mofe  and  more  control  the  destinies  of  the  same,  come  to  think  that  it  is 
not  necessary  or  essential  to  believe  the  details  of  elaborate  deeds  in 
(»der  to  worahip  together  or  do  Christian  work  in  common.  A  modem 
church  or  a  modem  state  is  strong  only  so  far  as  a  common  purpose  and 
will  makes  it  so ;  and  though  the  means  of  appealing  to  the  people  weie 
never  so  perfect,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  the  power  is  in  him  who 
makea  the  appeal,  it  in  reality  lies  with  those  appealed  to.  The  sov- 
ereignty is  in  the  people  as  never  before ;  among  the  toiling  masses 
animated  with  one  spirit,  with  a  strong  esprit  de  corps,  with  one  per- 
vading purpose  {Zeitgeist),  is  political  power,  and  there  alone.  To  put  it 
in  the  language  of  logic :  as  the  intention  is  decreased,  the  extension  is 
increased ;  as  the  central  power  is  lessened,  becomes  less  despotic,  the 
axea  governed  may  be  extended. 
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following  quotation  from  an  article  of  hiB  in  the  Jfarth 
American  of  Angust,  1888: — "The  concentration  of  news, 
capital,  and  middle-men,  in  a  focus;  steam,  electricity,  and 
credit;  the  specially  modem  means  of  finding  out  the  'sta- 
tistical situation';  the  development  of  the  corporation;  the 
multiplication  of  huge  private  fortunes  and  their  union  in 
syndicates;  and  the  lupine  standard  of  business  morality, 
make  the  modem  market  a  thing  new  in  development  if  not 
in  kind.  These  exchanges  are  cosmopolitan  legislatures. 
Their  enactments  are  prices,  and  their  jurisdiction  extends 
beyond  that  of  Congress,  Parliament,  the  Assembly,  and  the 
Beichstag.  .  .  Under  the  manipulations  of  cliques,  they  have 
become  positive  agencies  of  mighty  influence  and  are  the 
scenes  of  operations  that  menace  the  lives  and  happiness  of 
nations.  The  '  strong  man'  now  builds  comers  instead  of  cas- 
tles, and  collects  tribute  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph  wire  instead 
of  a  chain  stretched  across  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  The  '  fittest'  in 
the  trade  world  are  those  who  have  learned  the  magic  art  of  the 
manufacture  of  prices,  and  the  exchanges  are  shifting  the  prop- 
erty of  smaller  men  into  their  hands." 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  rulers  of  England 
and  of  Germany,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  paid  the  civil  and 
military  service  and  their  own  expenses  out  of  the  same  puise. 
The  statute  books  of  the  aristocratic  period  of  history  are  liber- 
ally filled  with  enactments  designed  to  keep  political  rights  and 
privileges  exclusively  for  the  few,  and  to  heap  up  political 
burdens  on  the  many.  In  Bussia  the  great  phange  is  going  on 
before  our  eyes ;  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  the  noble  was 
supposed  to  pay  off  his  indebtedness  to  the  State  with  his  sword, 
and  the  priest  with  his  prayers,  the  tiers  Hat  alone  bore  the 
crushing  burden  of  taxation,  paid  its  share  with  both  its  prop- 
erty and  its  blood  ;  even  England  has  to  bear  the  shame  of  the 
Statute  of  Laborers  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  taxes. 
In  the  past,  those  who  have  had  the  political  power  have  not 
scrapled  to  use  it  for  economic  ends ;  and  now  that  the  political 
centre  of  gravity  is  changing,  and  with  human  nature  much  the 
same  (or  a  little  more  so  !),  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  to 
see  this  cease — to  discontinue  accomplishing  economic  results  by 
political  forces.     As  Professor  F.  A.  Walker  says  in  the  Jann- 
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ary  namber  of  Scribner,  referring  to  the  United  States,  '*  It  has 
been  the  employing,  not  the  laboring,  class  which  has  conducted 
the  legislation,  maintained  the  correspondence,  set  up  the  news- 
papers, paid  the  lobby,  in  the  tariff  contests  of  the  past.  The 
pecnliarity  of  the  new  movement  is  that  it  is  to  owe  its  initiative 
and  its  main  impulse  to  the  laboring  class."  Further  on  he  says: 
"  The  labor  legislation  now  impending  is  not  intended  to  abide 
the  decision  of  an  impartial  jury."  But  it  is  said  that  "  their 
class  are  about  to  undertake  to  carry,  by  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers, measures  to  few  of  which  they  could  hope  to  obtain  the 
assents  of  the  disinterested  portion  of  the  community."  The 
^^  Chinese  must  go"  marks  an  era  in  American  legislation ;  for  it 
shows  that  the  '  laboring  man'  now  understands  the  situation : 
and  laws  against  the  contract  system,  the  eight  hour  law,  the 
new  treatment  of  convict  labor,  and  bills  for  arbitration  and  the 
like,  follow  quite  naturally. 

Let  ns  in  conclusion  hastily  glance  at  some  of  the  results  of 
this  conflict,  or  more  properly  at  the  progress  of  the  struggle ; 
for  a  discussion  of  its  probable  outcome  would  lead  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  single  article.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  where  the  "  labor  movement"  is  so  largely  mixed  up 
with  the  political  one.''^  How  these  ideas  are  working  in 
England  has  been  well  shown  by  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  A  few  sentences  will  suffice ;  ex  tmgue 
leonem.  ^'Constantly  praising  the  poor  at  the  expense  of 
the  rich  conveys  the  belief  that  the  rich  are  plimderers  of  the 
poor ;  and  from  doing  this  always  in  connection  with  the  stir  of 
practical  politics,  it  conveys  the  further  belief  that  classes  and 
property  are  things  which  can  be  equalized  by  the  Government, 
and  that  any  good  Government  will  make  it  its  aim  to  equalize 
them.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  compare  English  society, 
we  do  not  say  to  a  house  that  is  on  fire,  but  to  a  house  that  is 
full  of  exceedingly  inflammable  materials.  In  other  words, 
when  we  consider  the  intellectual  condition  of  a  large  section  of 
of  the  English  working  classes ;  the  spread  amongst  them  of 
what  is  popularly  called  education ;  the  consequent  ferment  in 
their  minds  of  thoughts,  hopes,  and  ideas,  that  have  been  schooled 
into  activity,  but  have  not  been  schooled  into  order ;  the  respect 

*  See  my  article  on  *'  Bismarck  and  the  Socialists  "  in  this  magazine, 
Sept  1886. 
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for  scientific  authority,  without  the  ability  to  test  it ;  together 
with  the  fact  that  a  powerful  political  party  is  constantly  imply- 
ing to  them  that  the  calm  teachings  of  science  correspond  with 
the  promptings  of  their  most  dangerous  passions  .  .  all  this 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  very  serious  dangers."  The  next 
quotation  is  credited  to  that  most  conservative  of  English  week- 
lies, The  Saturday  Review :  "  The  working  classes  have  been 
comparatively  neglected,  while  their  superiors  have  been  en- 
riched.  .  .  .  But  public  opinion  is  awake,  and  is  command- 
ing the  forces  of  legislation.  .  .  Kef ormers  and  philanthro- 
pists are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  labors,  the 
importance  of  which  is  generally  recognized."  Even  in  Canada 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  staid,  sober,  and  conservative,  and 
little  likely  to  take  up  questionable  social  theories,  we  find 
the  same  ferment  going  on.  Though  the  Chinese  are  not 
prohibited  from  entering  the  country  they  are  fined  $50  a  head 
for  doing  so,  and  there  is  an  agitation  for  more  stringent  meas- 
ures. In  the  report  of  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  recently 
delivered  in  Toronto,  I  find  the  following :  "  The  condition  of 
things  is  wrong,  if  the  wages  are  to  make  the  actual,  and 
that  alow  scale  of  living,  and  the  scale  is  to  eat  up  the  whole  of 
the  wage.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  when  he  said 
a  year  or  so  ago  that  our  natural  right  is  not  only  to  existence, 
but  to  the  fair  enjoyment  of  it."  M.  de  Laveleye  in  his  work  on 
"  Democracy  and  Political  Economy"  thus  explains  the  trouble. 
^^  You  give  the  power  of  choosing  legislators,  and  so  of  making 
laws,  to  men  who  have  no  property,  and  whose  wages  are 
inevitably  forced  downward  to  a  minimum  representing  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  You  proclaim  a  legal  equality,  and  the 
actual  inequality  which  continues  to  exist  causes  more  suffering 
and  becomes  more  irritating  than  ever."  These  quotations — ^and 
they  might  easily  be  multiplied  indefinitely — will  give  some 
idea  of  the  conflict  going  on  around  us  from  the  operation 
of  the  laws  referred  to ;  for,  as  a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tv/ry  says,  "Socialism  is  not  a  product  of  Democracy,  but 
Modem  Socialism  and  Modem  Democracy  are  both  fostered,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  same  industrial  conditions." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Europe  for  examples  of  social  unrest. 
It  is  surprising  how  general  the  Reeling  is  that  a  great  change 
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both  in  theory  and  in  practice  will  soon  take  place.  From  the 
pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  from  economic  discnssions 
in  ScienoSj  from  books  and  pamphlets  innumerable  written  by 
grave  and  learned  men,  from  the  professorial  chairs  of  eminent 
seats  of  learning  throughout  the  land,  we  are  told  of  the  advent 
of  the  new  political  economy.  Professor  Ely's  work  on  "  The 
Labor  Movement  in  America"  lies  before  me  and  is  full  of 
Qlnstrations  and  examples  of  my  theme,  but  I  shall  not  quote  a 
line.  One  quotation  might  lead  to  others,  and  I  prefer  to  use 
those  that  I  myself  have  culled.  Besides,  though  learned 
theories,  if  popular,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  work  downwards 
and  assume  a  more  practical  bearing  by  casting  off  limitations 
and  conditions  and  exceptions  that  have  been  attached  to  them 
like  barnacles  in  the  calm  air  of  the  study ;  yet,  at  a  given  time, 
leading  newspaper  articles  and  speeches  by  representative  prac- 
tical men  are  better  indicators  of  popular  currents  :  and  the  na- 
ture of  these  is  patent  to  everyone  who  reads.  The  change  that 
has  affected  the  tone  of  the  press,  the  platform,  and  even  the 
pulpit,  with  respect  to  social  questions,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  too  marked  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  least  observant. 
We  need  not  read  the  ^'  orations"  of  Dennis  Kearney  and  men  of 
his  stripe,  nor  the  manifestoes  of  such  associations  as  the  Interna- 
tional Workmen's,  to  learn  that  social  troubles  are  brewing  in 
the  great  republia  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  strikes, 
lockouts,  boycotts,  hard  feeling,  and  discontent  throughout  the 
land.  We  can  no  longer  regard  as  a  small  matter  the  influence 
that  Henry  Gix>rge  with  his  cleverly  written  book  exercises  over 
the  minds  of  the  nation,  nor  forget  that  Progress  wnd  Poverty 
has  been  approved  of  by  John  Buskin,  and  that  in  Britain  whole 
assemblies  of  divines  have  endorsed  its  teachings.  Even  the 
semi-religious  Witness  refers  to  Mr.  George  as  a  ^^  thoughtful 
man  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  work  of  solving  those  politi- 
cal and  social  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  statesmen  and 
legislated  upon  in  the  near  future  voluntarily,  or  else  be  solved 
with  infinite  loss  in  the  heat  of  revolution." 

If  there  is  any  civilized  country  in  the  world  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  no  "  social  question  "  troubling  us,  it  is  in 
the  boundless  West  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  easier  and 
wages  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Nation  says,  "  every  man  has  his  own  social  prob- 
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lem  to  8olye ;"  and  so  we  find  the  grim  monster  here  amid  glitter- 
ing heaps  of  gold  and  silver.  We  have  red-hot  anarchy  and 
*  blue  murder^  preached  as  eloquently  in  Denver  as  in  any 
monarchy-and-priest-ridden  city  in  Europe.  A  year  ago  last 
November,  Judge  Tilf ord  of  Denver,  said  in  a  lecture :  "  Re- 
form or  revolution  is  inevitable  We  have  now  the  freedom  of 
choice.  Delay  for  another  twenty  years  the  attempt  to  correct 
under  the  forms  of  law  the  social  and  political  evils  that  afflict 
our  country,  and  purification  will  come  in  the  storm  of  revolu- 
tion. .  .  In  that  day  of  wrath  the  tyrants  of  the  moneyed 
power  shall  not  escape.  .  .  Hunger  in  its  desperation,  and 
ignorance  in  its  rage,  shall  clutch  their  wealth  and  revel  in  their 
mansions.  Our  social  temple  vdll  be  rent  in  twain,  and  capital 
will  be  hurled  from  his  throne  into  the  depths  of  fathomless 
chaos."  This  is  not  unlike  what  one  reads  in  the  cheap  litera- 
ture one  finds  at  every  comer,  and  that  seems  to  have  partially 
supplanted  the  old  '^  dime  novels."  '' A  thousand  men  must  sow 
in  toil  and  tears  that  one  may  reap  in  gladness.  A  thousand 
babes  go  supperless  to  bed  that  one  monster  brat  may  puke  on 
silk.  A  thousand  factory  girls  drudge  out  their  weary  lives  in 
stint  and  squalor  that  one  factory  lord  may  coin  their  blood  and 
bones  and  brains  to  deck  the  mistress  of  his  lust  and  ease.  A 
hundred  thousand  railroad  men  must  sweat  and  toil  and  suffer 
the  whole  year  that  one  low  brute  may  spread  a  banquet  for 
his  kind.  And  wherefore  should  it  be  thus?"  etc.,  etc.*  I 
shall  take  but  one  more  quotation  from  a  representative  man, 
and  in  a  large  degree  a  former  and  leader  of  opinion.  A 
year  or  so  ago  the  Bev.  Dr.  De  La  Matyr  delivered  an  address 
to  the  Denver  woi^kmen  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 
''  The  uprising  of  the  producers  of  wealth  against  their 
oppreaaore  is  not  a  spasm.  .  .  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution.'  It  is  the  inception  of  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
advance."  The  italics  are  mine.  Perhaps  Michael  Davitt  was 
right  when  he  said  :  ''  The  only  dynamite  that  really  threatens 
society  is  the  moral  dynamite  of  a  new  economic  science." 

Some  thoughtful  men  tell  us  that  we  overestimate  this  unrest 
and  discontent,  that  we  but  hear  the  vaporings  of  a  few  noisy 
leaders,  and  that  the  masses  were  nev^er  better  off,  that  they 

*  Socialwni,  by  Starkweather  &  Wilson,  Lovelies  Library,  p.  58. 
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recognize  this  and  are  consequently  more  peacef  nlly  inclined 
and  more  contented  than  ever  before.  Perhaps  so.  In  the  fore- 
going, however,  I  have  endeavored  to  hint  briefly — I  conld  do 
no  more — at  reasons  for  a  different  opinion,  and  have  become 
persnaded  of  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  speaking  "peace! 
peace  I"  when  there  is  no  peace.  Philosophers,  scholars,  and 
thinkers ;  statesmen  and  politicians ;  book-makers,  essayists, 
reviewers,  and  journalists  ;  preachers  and  teachers,  demagogues 
and  agitators  of  all  kinds,  have  for  years  past  been  announcing 
the  new  economic  order  of  things  so  eloquently  and  so  persist- 
ently that,  even  supposing  them  missionaries  in  a  hopeless  cause, 
they  ought  to  have  numerous  and  zealous  followers  by  this 
time.  But  when  we  examine  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
evolution  of  society  we  find  forces  that  work  more  potently 
than  the  most  fiery  agitators  ;  and  when  we  look  into  history 
we  see  social  troubles  analogous  to  our  own  in  every  highly 
civilized  community  that  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  its 
growth,  even  under  much  less  favorable  conditions ;  for  repre- 
sentative government*  the  printing  press,  the  railway,  the 
tel^raph,  and  gunpowder,  have  all  intensified  the  evils  referred 
to.  And,  lastly,  when  large  classes  of  the  community  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty  and  distress,  or  even  of  hard  times,  and  stirring 
appeals  are  made  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  most  advanced 
economic  science,  to  help  themselves  to  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  generations  that  of  right  belongs  to  them  ;  and  when  manhood 
snfirage  and  an  open  ballot  box  invite  them  to  do  this  under  the 
forms  of  law, — ^need  we  be  surprised  that  they  follow  the  united 
promptings  of  stomach  and  intellect  ?  As  Henry  George  says, 
*'*'  The  onder-currents  of  the  times  seem  to  sweep  us  back  again 
to  the  old  conditions  from  which  we  dreamed  we  had  escaped." 
How  shall  we  escape — or  can  we — these  social  forces  that,  if 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  increasing  in  power  every  year, 
must  inevitably  sweep  our  present  civilization  from  the  earth, 
and  leave  us  to  begin  again  the  same  hopeless  cycle  of  develop- 
ment f  In  other  words  what  may  we  hope  for,  what  expect  ? 
Bat  the  discussion  of  the  possible  results  and  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  struggle,  with  our  duty  in  the  premises  mean- 
while, must  be  reserved  for  a  future  article. 

James  W.  Bell. 
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Aoticle  IV.— McCLELLAN'S  OWN  STORY. 

McCleUan^s  Ovon  Story.  The  War  for  the  Union,  the  Sol- 
diers who  fought  it,  the  Civilians  who  directed  it,  and  his 
relations  to  it  and  to  them.  By  GEOBaE  B.  McClelIiAN, 
late  Major-General  commanding  the  armies.  New  York: 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.    1887. 

Gbant  came  ont  of  the  war  for  the  Union  as  the  great 
Captain  by  virtue  of  success,  whatever  subsidiary  claims  may 
be  established  for  him  by  a  scrutiny  of  his  campaigns.  There 
are  reasons  why  McClellan  should  be  associated  with  him  as 
the  chief  rival  claimant  for  the  honors  of  war.  Sherman, 
Sheridan,  and  Thomas  gained  their  brilliant  successes  as  able 
lieutenants  of  Grant.  Meade,  after  his  success  as  stop-gap 
commander  at  Gettysburg,  was  soon  relegated  to  the  second 
rank.  Honorable  as  were  the  services  of  Hancock,  Reynolds, 
Sedgwick,  McPherson,  and  many  others  little  less  illustrious, 
they  will  never  be  thought  of  as  claimants  for  this  first  placa 
But  McClellan  undertook  no  second  role.  With  him  it  was 
av4,  G(Bsa/r  aut  nvUu%.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the  public 
for  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the  war  as  much  as  Grant  did 
for  that  space  at  the  close.  The  role  which  Grant  played  he 
apparently  played  almost  to  success.  But  success  is  somewhat 
accidental  and  vulgar.  Hannibal  was  great  without  it.  Mc- 
Clellan and  his  friends  hold  that  he  was  thwarted  by  malign  in- 
fluences from  Washington  rendering  success  impossible.  Afi  it 
was,  his  proud  boast  is  that  he  twice  saved  the  capital  and  cre- 
ated the  army  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^  Great  BLammerer," 
smote  the  Confederacy  in  pieces.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
civil  authorities,  his  friends  claim  that  he  would  in  1862  have 
achieved  what  Grant  achieved  in  1864-5  vdth  such  terrible 
cost.  Such  success  would  not  only  have  left  Grant  in  the 
quite  modest  proportions  of  victor  at  Donelson  and  leader  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  but  would  have  been  a  much  more  glorious 
accomplishment  than  what  was  actually  reserved  for  Grant 
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The  other  Union  generals  who,  for  whatever  causes,  were 
called  upon  to  play  principal  parte  as  leaders  in  the  field  and 
to  essaj  great  battles,  as  Pope,  Eumside,  Hooker,  Bosecrans, 
hardly  enter  seriously  into  the  competition. 

It  is  striking  that  these  two  great  claimants  should  have 
passed  into  history  in  a  double  sense  so  near  together,  being  at 
nearly  the  same  time  removed  by  death  from  the  acrimony 
which  accompanies  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  living, 
and  having  left  their  own  carefully  prepared  records  of  the 
events  in  which  they  had  been  the  chief  actors.  We  may 
now  judge  them  by  these  records  much  as  we  judge  Csesar  by 
hi&  In  view  of  the  persistent  misunderstanding  and  misinter- 
pretation of  character  found  everywhere  in  the  world,  but 
especially  in  great  crises  where  passions  are  stirred,  ^'  Out  of 
thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,"  becomes  a  valuable  crite- 
rion. Who  would  now  think  of  judging  Demosthenes  by 
the  words  of  Aeschines,  or  Aeschines  by  those  of  Demos- 
thenes? It  is  particularly  well  that  we  have  *' McClellan's 
Own  Story,"  for  he  has  been  much  spoken  against  and  has  said 
little  in  reply,  since  his  official  report,  publi^ed  soon  after  his 
removal  from  the  command.  He  has  been  content  to  be  silent, 
while  historians  of  the  war  have  put  the  bold  dilemma,  ^'either 
coward  or  traitor." 

General  Webb,  who  writes  himself  down  as  his  friend  and 
admirer,  in  speaking  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  says :  ^^  There 
was  failure,  and  the  causes  of  that  failure  have  been  largely 
hidden  from  us.  We,  who  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  grandest  army  gathered  on  this  continent,  hope  that 
he  who  organized  that  army  will  yet  deem  it  wise  and  proper 
to  give  some  fuller  vindication  of  the  policy  he  adopted,  no 
matter  whom  he  may  strike."  (Scribner's  Series,  Campaigns 
of  the  Civil  War,  The  Peninsula,  p.  189,  190.)  Doubtless  this 
has  been  the  wish  and  hope  of  many.  Now  McClellan  has 
spoken  and  spoken  fully.  How  well  have  the  expectations 
been  met  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  Grant  died  without  leav- 
ing the  grand  second  volume  of  his  memories,  posterity  would 
not  have  conceived  his  true  greatness.  It  may  not  be  too  bold 
to  say  thaty  on  the  contrary,  many  of  McClellan's  best  friends 
will  wish  that  he  had  departed  without  this  last  word. 
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In  the  first  place  the  impression  which  even  the  sympathetic 
reader  gets  of  the  author's  character  is  not  altogether  a  pleas- 
ant one.  Of  course  we  must  remember  that  McClellan  wrote 
in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  failure,  instead  of  the  tranquil, 
sunny  air  of  success,  which  surrounded  G-rant  as  he  wrote. 
Then  too,  many  of  the  expressions  of  McClellan  which  will 
seem  to  show  weakness  were  meant  only  for  the  eye  of  his 
wife  in  the  tender  intercourse  of  the  first  years  of  married  life 
We  must  remember  that  here  we  have  the  hero  off  parade. 
Many  thoughts  are  innocent,  which  as  public  utterances  become 
outrageous. 

But  making  this  allowance,  one  can  yet  hardly  help  taking 
offense  at  the  manner  in  which  General  Pope  is  always  spoken 
of.  The  latter  opened  his  campaign  with  a  bluster  which  was 
no  doubt  offensive,  though  partially  assumed.  But  he  was  a 
patriot,  and  a  zealous  helper  in  the  cause  for  which  McClellan 
was  working.  Moreover  he  began  his  work  with  a  most 
cordial  communication  to  McClellan.  But  not  only  does 
McClellan  speak  of  him  alone  of  all  the  generals  as  ^^  Mr^ 
Pope  ("  I  hardly  expect  to  equal  the  genius  of  Mr.  Pope,"  p. 
668),  but  when  things  begin  to  go  wrong  with  Pope,  his  letters 
take  on  a  gleeful  tone  in  speaking  of  it.  (See  p.  464.)  ^^  I  see 
that  the  Pope  bubble  *  is  likely  to  be  suddenly  collapsed. 
Stonewall  Jackson  is  after  him,  and  the  young  man  who 
wanted  to  teach  me  the  art  of  war,  will,  in  less  than  a  week, 
either  be  in  full  retreat  or  badly  whipped."  Do  not  these  pri- 
vate utterances,  now  made  public,  reveal  a  state  of  mind  which 
makes  the  expression  in  the  telegram  to  Lincoln  of  August  29, 
''  Leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  something  more  than 
an  infelicitous  mode  of  expression  %  Similar  complacency  at 
the  defeat  of  Union  troops  appears  in  this  (p.  896) :  "  It  seems 
that  Banks  has  been  soundly  thrashed  and  they  are  terribly 
alarmed  in  Washington-  It  will  do  them  good  and  may  bring 
them  to  their  sensea"  On  page  after  page  occur  phrases  like 
the  following:  "Disgusted  at  the  stupidity  of  people  in 
Wafihington."  "  I  do  not  know  what  paltry  trick  the  admin- 
istration will  play  next."  "  Unless  the  government  commits 
some  extraordinarily  idiotic  act"  "  If  our  dear  government 
will  show  some  faint  indication  of  brains."     "Our  benign 
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government."    ^^  Those  hounds  in  Washington  are  after  me 
again."    These  are  from  private  correspondence^  but  so  far 
from  retracting  anything  of  his  bitterness  then  felt,  McOlellan 
now  says  in  the  text  of  his  narrative  (p.  328),  ''  I  have  always 
more  than  suspected  that,  in  his  quiet  way,  Dan "  (his  horse) 
'*  understood  the  condition  of  affairs  much  better  than  the 
authorities  at  Washington."    But  for  the  fact  that  the  follow- 
ing passages  are  from  private  letters,  the  self-conceit  involved 
in  them  might  be  considered  enormous.     "  They  "  (the  author- 
ities in  Washington),  "are  my  debtors,  not  I  theirs"  (p.  451). 
"  It  would  be  utter  destruction  to  this  army,  were  I  disabled  " 
(p.  404).     "  I  have  written  a  strong,  frank  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    If  he  acts  upon  it,  the  country  will  be  safe"  (p.  444). 
Modest  men  hardly  talk  like  this ;  or  (p.  453),  "  My  self-conceit 
probably  blinds  me  to  many  errors  that  others  see."    In  spite 
of  all  this  the  sympathetic  reader  will  see  in  this  book  the 
picture  of  a  man  of  somewhat  finer  clay  than  usual.     There 
appear  fine  feelings  and  gentlemanly  instincts  which  are  not  so 
prominent  in  the  coarser  grain  of  the  great  Lientenant-General. 
Many  will  be  pleased  with  the  obvious  piety  of  the  man — 
obtrusive  piety  one  might  be  tempted  to  call  it,  did  he  not 
reflect  that  it  finds  expression  in  almost  sacredly  private  letters. 
Some  of  these  expressions  suggest  curious  reflections.    "  I  send 
you  only  a  line  to  say  that  I  still  think  God  is  with  us "  (p. 
442).     "  I  hope  God  has  given  us  a  great  success."    "  God  has 
seldom  given  an  army  a  greater  victory  than  this "  (p.  612). 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  in  exactly  the  same  times,  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  confidence  that  God  was  on  the  other  side,  and, 
when  one  takes  into  the  account  solely  what  was  being  accom- 
plished by  the  armies,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  confidence  were 
better  justified,  and  that  this  was  a  case  where  God  was  not  on 
the  side  of  the  stronger  battalions.     It  may  be  a  wrong  feeling, 
but  the  tendency  in  modem  times  is  toward  a  reserve  in  such 
expressions  as  McOlellan  and  Jackson  use  so  freely.     To  many 
the  telegram  of  the  German  Emperor  to  his  wife,  ascribing  the 
death  of  "ten  thousand   Frenchmen"  to  the  help  of  God, 
seemed  little  less  than  blasphemous.     "  Lass  unsem  Herr  Gott 
aus  dem  Spass,"  say  they.     Perhaps  it  is  not  hypercriticism  to 
gay  that  some  of  McClellan's  religious  expressions  occur  in 
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nnfortniiate  juxtaposition  with  other  matters.  On  page  470 
we  read :  "  They  "  (the  authorities  in  Washington)  "  may  go  to 
the  deuce  their  own  way,"  and  a  little  further  along,  *^"Well, 
we  will  continue  to  trust  in  God." 

After  all,  McClellan's  chief  claim  to  our  respect  lies  in 
that  wonderful  attachment  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which,  surviving  disaster,  may  be  pronounced 
indissoluble.  It  was  a  phenomenon  not  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  The  enthusiasm  vdth  which  he  was  received  after 
the  disaster  of  the  second  Bull  Run,  the  thrill  that  went 
through  the  army  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  at 
Gettysburg,  it  was  rumored  that  he  waa  again  in  command, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  survivors  of  his  army  to-day,  are  testi- 
monials of  character  not  to  be  lightly  waved  asida  The 
respect  of  his  enemies  in  arms,  typefied  by  the  presence  of 
General  Johnston  at  his  funeral  as  pall-bearer,  is  something  in 
his  favor. 

But  his  friends,  like  General  Webb,  looked  to  this  book  as 
a  vindication  of  his  military  reputation,  and  when  they  turn  to 
it,  they  find  it  written  from  such  a  peculiar  point  of  view  as  to 
make  it,  to  say  the  least,  unsatisfactory.  To  some  the  writer 
seems  to  have  been  no  longer  of  sound  mind,  but  to  have 
become  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  his  wrongs.  But  this 
is  doubtless  going  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  interpretation. 

When  the  author  has  laid  his  soul,  in  a  manner,  peculiarly 
bare,  it  may  seem  strange  to  find  the  lack  of  that  frankness  so 
conspicuous  in  Grant's  Memoirs,  the  principal  fault  hera  But 
there  are  two  points — vital  points,  on  which  the  lack  of  frank- 
ness is  enough  to  amount  to  absolute  disingenuousness. 

1.  How  he  came  to  speak  of  his  enemies  during  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  as  "  vastly  superior  numbers  ?" 

2.  How  the  authorities  at  Washington  came  to  cross  his 
plans? 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  points  he  is  absolutely  silent.  It 
seems  as  if  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  say,  ^'  I 
made  a  capital  error  in  overestimating  the  numbers  of  my 
antagonists.  The  chiefs  of  the  secret  service  misled  me  per- 
sistently,  and,  when  I  outnumbered  the  enemy  nearly  two  to 
one,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  they  largely  outnumbered  me. 
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When  I  knew  that  they  had  been  heavily  reinforced,  starting 
my  compntation  from  a  false  basis,  I  supposed  that  they  out- 
numbered me  two  to  one.  The  fury  of  their  attack  confirmed 
me  in  my  calculations,  and  I  fell  back,  content  to  save  my 
army  and  most  of  my  material.  Had  I  known  their  numbers 
I  should  have  done  far  otherwise.  I  now  know  that  after 
Gkdnes'  Mill  it  would  have  been  easier  for  me  to  go  into  Bich- 
mond  than  to  fall  back  to  Harrison's  Landing."  McClellan 
would  have  satisfied  all  his  true  friends  if  he  had  thus  unbo- 
somed himself.  The  lack  of  such  a  confession  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  make  it  plain  to 
everybody  that  he  held  his  chance  in  his  own  hands.  Appar- 
ently he  did  not  wish  to  take  away  from  himself  and  some 
blind  friends  the  so  stoutly  defended  claim  that  his  campaign 
had  been  ruined  by  Stanton's  interference.  It  is  this  appear- 
ance of  still  trying  ^^  to  make  out  a  case,"  when  the  facts  that 
were  to  sustain  a  case  have  been  knocked  from  under  it,  that 
makes  this  book  seem  like  a  breath  from  the  hot  sultry  air  of 
the  war  period,  which,  in  the  later  literature  covering  that 
period,  excepting  the  book  of  Jefferson  Davis,  has  been  happily 
wanting 

This  matter  of  numbers  is  really  no  longer  in  doubt  Much 
as  we  may  deplore  it,  we  all  see  that  it  was  the  one  point  on 
which  HcCIellan  was  involved  in  an  error  that  cost  him  every- 
thing. But  he  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  alone  in  this 
error.  The  army  with  him,  from  the  corps  commanders  down 
to  the  privates,  shared  it.  More  than  that,  the  error  continued 
through  the  war.  What  else  lost  us  Chancellorsville  ?  Speak- 
ing of  Grettysburg,  the  Comte  de  Paris  says :  (History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  671)  ^*  In  short  they  are  all 
paralyzed  by  the  common  error  of  the  Union  chiefs,  who  be- 
lieve the  enemy  to  be  much  stronger  numerically  than  he  is  in 
reality."  19  ot  until  Appomatox  did  the  Union  army  get  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  fewness  of  their  antagonists.  If  McOlellan 
had  confessed,  he  would  have  put  himself  in  good  company. 

So  little  dispute  is  there  on  the  actual  state  of  the  case  that 
it  IB  unnecessary  to  quote  figures  from  official  reports.  Yet 
figures  have  a  cogency  denied  to  talk.  Here  are  reports  from 
both  armies  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of  men  present  for 
duty. 
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Confederate.  Union. 

April  80 65,688  May  81 98,008 

May  21 58,688  June  20 115,102 

July  20 69,782  July  10 99,T76 

July  20 101,691 

At  this  last  date  McClellan  wanted  ^'  much  over  rather  than 
under  100,000  men  "  in  order  to  be  able  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive. In  a  dispatch  to  Stanton  dated  Jnne  25,  he  estimates  the 
enemy  at  200,000. 

Friends  and  enemies  have  already  concurred  in  correcting 
McClellan's  over-estimate  of  the  numbers  confronting  him. 
Gen-  Webb  (The  Peninsula,  pp.  181,  ff.),  the  Oomte  de  Paris 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  83-99),  Gen.  Longstreet  {CerUv/ryj  vol.  viiL,  p.  477), 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,*  and  others,  some  by  a  testimony  extorted 
from  them  against  their  will,  have  set  this  matter  right. 

Now  that  it  is  set  right,  of  course  it  leaves  some  very  un- 
pleasant light  on  McClellan's  complaints  of  desertion  by  his 
government  with  which  he  filled  the  air  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign. We  now  see  that  the  witholding  of  McDowell's  corps, 
which  he  calls  ^'  the  most  infamous  thing  in  history,"  left  him 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  famous  '^  change  of 
base "  he  at  that  time  naturally  regarded  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment, declaring  to  Stanton  while  it  was  being  accomplished, 
"  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no 
thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons  in  Washington."  But 
how  could  he  dare  to  claim  credit  for  it  now  ?  If  one  can 
hardly  repress  a  smile  at  the  constantly  recurring  expressions 
in  letters  written  at  the  time,  "superior  numbers,"  "vastly 

*  In  the  Century,  vol.  vii.,  p.  800,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Gaines* 
MiU  where  the  Confederates  concentrated  nearly  all  their  forces  upon 
Porter's  corps,  leaving  McClellan's  left  with  nothing  to  do,  Gen.  Hill 
says:  "The  fortifications  around  Richmond  were  at  that  time  very- 
slight.  He  could  have  captured  the  city  with  but  little  loss  of  Ufe.  The 
want  of  supplies  would  have  forced  Lee  to  attack  as  soon  as  jxMsible 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  precipitate  movement."  Now  we  know 
that  Porter's  stubborn  resistance  had  already  won  the  day,  and  all  that 
was  wanted  was  somebody  to  thrust  in  the  sickle  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  victory.  But  instead  of  breaking  the  attenuated  line  in  front  of  him, 
McClellan  was  held  in  check  by  the  100,000  men  who  had  no  existence 
save  in  his  imagination.  So  he  telegraphs  to  Stanton  immediately  after 
the  battle:    "I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  snialL'* 
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superior  numbers,''  "  overwhelming  numbers,"  "  outnumbered 
us  everywhere,"*  that  amusement  must  give  way  to  astonish- 
ment when  one  finds  the  accompanying  story  still  proceeding  on 
the  basis  of  fact  assumed  in  those  letters. 

If  one  begins  to  share  McClellan's  indignation  at  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  for  spoiling  a  well  planned  campaign,  he 
has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  facts,  and  his  indignation  gives 
way  to  pity  for  the  general  whose  eyes  were  holden. 

It  was  a  splendid  army  that  he  had  with  him,  one  ready  to 
go  through  fire  for  him ;  never  in  the  course  of  the  war  were 
jealousies  among  the  generals  of  an  army  so  absolutely  in  abey- 
ance. The  fact  that  the  Washington  authorities  were  begin- 
ning to  cross  his  plans  and  becoming,  as  he  thought,  his 
enemies,  ought  to  have  fired  him  to  something  of  high  em- 
priscL 

Imagine  Cffisar  at  Alesia  filling  dispatches  to  Bome  with 
complaints  that  men  high  in  authority  were  not  doing  all  that 
they  could  to  support  him,  and  that  some  of  them  would  rather 
see  him  defeated  than  victorious,  averring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  disasters  likely  to  result 
to  the  Roman  arms !  The  very  realization  of  this  untoward  situ- 
ation at  Rome  nerved  his  arm  to  strike  down  two  armies.  In  so 
doing  he  conquered  his  home  enemies  at  Alesia.  McClellan  on 
the  Peninsula  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Washington.  A  victory 
there,  which  was  plainly  within  his  grasp,  would  have  made 
Stanton  seem  a  very  small  man  in  his  office  at  Washington,  and 
Halleck  and  Pope  would  not  have  appeared  on  the  scene,  and, 

*  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  than  McClellan's  fig^ures  even  for  his 
own  forces.  He  estimates  that  he  left  Washington  guarded  hy  some- 
thing like  139,000  men  (p.  241).  Tet  we  find  Lincoln  in  his  telegram  of 
April  9,  saying,  *'  After  you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than  20,000  un- 
organized men,  without  a  single  field-hattery,  were  all  you  designed  to 
be  left  for  the  defense  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction."  **  There 
18  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  When 
I  telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred  thousand 
with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a^statement, 
taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  you 
and  en  route  to  you.  Tou  now  say  you  will  have  but  85,000  when  all 
en  rcfute  to  you  shall  have  reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of 
28,000  be  accounted  for?"  Even  now  in  the  face  of  official  reports 
McdaUan  speaks  of  his  Peninsula  army  as  '*  70,000  effectives."  (p.  164). 
VOL.  X.  17 
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what  is  more  important,  the  war  would  presumably  have  been 
liniBhed  without  the  string  of  horrors  beginning  with  the 
second  Bull  Bun  and  culminating  with  Anderson ville.  McClel- 
lan  himself  could  have  had  any  gift  in  the  power  of  the  people. 

2.  McClellan's  explanation  of  the  crossing  of  his  plans  by 
Stanton  and  Lincoln  appears  plain  enough,  but  on  scrutiny 
seems  so  improbable  as  to  look  like  irony.  It  is,  in  brief,  that 
Stanton  was  a  traitor  and  Lincoln  his  dupe.  Of  Stanton  he 
says  (p.  164),  "He  was  really  in  secret  alliance  with  them"  (the 
radicaJs),"  and  he  and  they  were  alike  unwilling  that  I  should  be 
successful."  Speaking  of  Stanton's  stopping  the  recruiting  in 
the  North  at  the  opening  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  he  says 
(p.  258),  "  Failure  to  do  this"  (keep  the  ranks  full)  "  proves 
either  a  desire  for  the  failure  of  the  campaign  or  entire 
incompetence.  Between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Stanton  must  take  their  choice."  On  page  153  he  says, 
"  Instead  of  using  his  new  position  to  assist  me,  he  threw  every 
obstacle  in  my  way,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  create  difficulty 
and  distrust  between  the  President  and  myself."  (p.  60).  "  My 
relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  were  generally  very  pleasant,  and  I 
seldom  had  trouble  with  him  when  we  could  meet  face  to  face. 
The  difficulty  always  arose  behind  my  back." 

Lincoln  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  about  Stanton.  To  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  his  terrible  and  almost  unscrupulous  earnestness  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  it  will  seem  incredible  that,  intense 
as  his  personal  hatreds  were  known  to  be,  he  would  sacrifice 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  suppress  McClellan.  That  army 
was  the  only  instrument  by  which  he  could  obtain  his  object. 

But  McClellan  goes  further :  he  says  (p.  154),  '^  Had  I  been 
successful  in  my  first  campaign,  the  rebellion  would  perhaps 
have  been  terminated  without  the  immediate  abolition  of  slav- 
ery. To  gain  their  ends  with  the  President  they  played  upon 
his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Washington — growing  out 
of  his  complete  ignorance  of  war — as  well  as  upon  his  personiil 
aspirations.  I  believe  that  the  leaders  of  the  radical  branch  of 
the  Kepublican  party  preferred  political  control  in  one  section 
of  a  divided  country  to  being  in  the  minority  in  a  restored 
Union."    Doubtless  many  of  these  leaders  had  a  feeling  which 
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in  the  above  passage  is  somewhat  too  meanly  interpreted,  that, 
since  slavery  had  once  plnnged  us  into  war,  it  would  really  be 
better  that  the  war  be  not  finished  till  slavery  be  extirpated. 
Disasters  to  the  Union  armies  they  were  willing,  in  the  light  of 
sabseqnent  events,  to  interpret  as  blessings  in  disguise,  but  at 
the  time  who  felt  the  smart  more  keenly  than  they  ?  It  would 
be  folly  to' seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  opposition  of  which 
McClellan  complains  in  this  feeling,  when  there  is  another  ex- 
planation so  plain  that  it  must  occur  of  itself  to  the  dullest 
reader,  as  he  follows  the  story  from  point  to  point,  so  plain,  in 
fact,  that  one  almost  wonders  that  McGlellan  himself  should  not 
have  been  compelled,  as  he  discussed  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  confess  it  to  be  the  true  one,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  military  reputation.  He  might  have  cast  down 
that  crown  which  others  have  already  discovered  to  be  but  tin- 
sel, and  been  crowned  with  the  genuine  crown  so  readily  be- 
stowed upon  the  man  who  is  rigorously  just  toward  himself. 

This  explanation  is  that,  while  his  bearing  towards  the  civil 
authorities  was  from  the  outset,  to  say  the  least,  cold,  he  not 
only  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  despair  but  pushed  them  over 
it  by  his  inaction.  One  finds  from  his  own  story  that  his  career 
began  and  ended  with  much  talk  of  a  dictatorship.  He  writes 
under  the  date  of  Aug.  9,  1861,  (p.  85):  **I  receive  letter 
after  letter,  have  conversation  after  conversation,  calling  on 
me  to  save  the  nation,  alluding  to  the  presidency,  dicta- 
torship, etc."  Whether  there  was  anything  of  Csesar's 
manner  in  his  bearing  as  he  "put  by"  this  suggestion,  he 
does  not  tell  us,  but  something  had  aroused  Lincoln's  fears 
before  the  winter  of  1861-2,  as  appears  from  a  conversation 
between  him  and  McClellan,  (given  on  page  196),  in  reference 
to  "  a  very  ugly  matter,"  as  Lincoln  called  it,  i.  e.  an  alleged 
attempt  to  give  up  Washington  to  the  Confederates.  ^*  I  was 
seated  when  he  said  this,  concluding  with  the  remark  that  it 
did  look  to  him  much  like  treason.  Upon  this  I  rose,  and,  in  a 
manner  perhaps  not  altogether  decorous  towards  the  chief  mag- 
istrate, desired  that  he  should  retract  that  expression,  telling 
him  that  I  could  permit  no  one  to  couple  the  word  treason 
with  my  name."  The  whole  conversation  is  terribly  suggestive 
of  the  fear  with  which  McClellan  had  already  inspired  the  mind 
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of  Lincoln,  and  shows  that  he  already  felt  that  he  had  the  whip- 
hand,  which  we  see  him  using  vath  snch  stinging  force  after 
the  Second  Bnll  Run.  McClellan's  Napoleonic  manner  of 
alluding  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  "  my  army,'*  "  my 
soldiers,"  was  certainly  not  reassuring.  Unless  he  toyed  in  his 
own  mind  with  this  suggestion  of  a  dictatorship,  it  seems  as  if, 
with  a  little  of  that  severity  toward  the  proposers  of  it  which 
he  says  he  exercised  toward  Lincoln  in  the  last  mentioned  con- 
versation, he  would  have  put  a  stop  to  such  talk  pretty  sum- 
marily. But  on  the  very  last  page  of  his  narrative  we  read : 
^^  The  order  depriving  me  of  the  command  created  an  immense 
deal  of  deep  feeling  in  the  army — so  much  so  that  many  were 
in  favor  of  my  refusing  to  obey  the  order  and  of  marching 
upon  Washington  to  take  possession  of  the  government."  It 
requires  very  little  reading  between  the  lines  to  see  here  the 
reason  why  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  who  soon  came  to  be  in  per- 
fect accord  in  this  matter,  really  feared  him,  and  looked  kt  their 
forced  restoration  of  him  to  command  after  the  Second  Bull 
Run  as  a  "  surrender  " 

We  must  notice  that  the  narrative  itself  shows  that  Stanton 
had  especial  facilities  for  insight  into  McClellan's  thonghtsw 
When  he  first  appeared  on  the  scene,  it  was  as  McClellan's 
bosom  friend.  McClellan,  writing  to  Stanton  under  the  date 
July  8,  1862,  says  (p.  477) :  "  When  you  were  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  War,  I  considered  you  my  intimate  friend  and  confi- 
dential adviser.  Of  all  men  in  the  nation  you  were  my  choice 
for  that  position."  Whatl  this  in  spite  of  what  we  find 
recorded  of  Stanton  on  page  152  of  the  narrative,  "  He  never 
spoke  of  the  President  in  any  other  way  than  as  the  *  original 
gorilla."  "  He  often  advocated  the  propriety  of  my  seizing  the 
government  and  taking  affairs  into  my  own  hands !"  Stanton 
at  least  knew  how  McClellan  received  this  suggestion.  Stanton 
may  not  appear  very  creditably  in  all  thia  He  certainty 
appears  to  have  executed  a  flank  movement  upon  McClellan, 
which,  whatever  were  its  motives,  was  more  effective  than  any 
which  the  general  ever  executed.  But  the  main  thing  is  that 
one  wishes  to  put  to  McClellan  the  rather  ugly  question  of  his 
own  raising,  how  he  came  to  desire  the  man  who  was  conspicu- 
ous for  abuse  of  the  President  and  who  used  to  suggest  the  die- 
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tatorship  to  him,  as  the  one  man  in  the  nation  for  Secretary  of 
War. 

McClellan  himself  may  well  have  had  some  bitter  reflections 
on  this  matter  of  the  dictatorship  when  he  read  Lincoln's  advice 
to  Hooker  on  putting  him  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. ^^  I  have  heard,  in  snch  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  yonr 
recently  saying  that  both  the  government  and  th^  army  needed 
a  dictator.  ....  Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can 
set  up  [as]  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  suc- 
cess, and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship."  This  was  a  bolt  that 
struck  not  so  much  Hooker  as  McClellan.  It  sped  straight  at 
the  vulnerable  point  in  the  record  of  the  only  man  who  had 
been  talked  of  as  dictator,  his  inaction.  If  it  seems  strange  to 
speak  of  inaction  in  connection  with  the  general  who  lead  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  so  many  bloody  battles,  let  a  sum- 
mary review  take  away  that  strangenesa 

With  an  army  of  150,000  men,  which  in  September,  1861, 
was  already  well  organized  and  drilled,  he  allowed  the  winter 
to  set  in  without  any  important  move  against  Johnston's  oppos- 
ing army  of  47,000  men,  who  were  holding  Washington  in  a 
state  of  seige.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  he 
avers  that  at  the  time  of  his  final  removal  in  1862  he  was 
expecting  to  crush  the  Confederate  Army  in  a  campaign  opened 
after  Nov.  10.  To  be  sure,  the  authorities  in  Washington  did 
not  know  any  better  than  McClellan  that  Johnston  had  but 
47,000  men  ;  but  Lincoln  shrewdly  suspected  that  an  army  of 
150,000  men  might  do  much,  if  they  were  allowed  to  try.  Of 
course  it  was  McClellan's  business  to  find  out  how  few  men 
opposed  him,  and  only  his  inaction  prevented  him  from  doing 
BO.  "  All  quiet  on  the  Potomac  "  became  a  joke  at  the  NortL 
Winter  followed,  spring  came  on,  and  meanwhile  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  grown  to  180,000.  Now,  with  a  patience 
nearly  exhausted,  Lincoln,  representing  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
country,  called  for  an  advance.  McClellan  did  not  wish  to  do 
what  Lincoln  almost  insisted  on,  L  e.,  march  over  Johnston's 
army.  He  carried  through  his  plan  of  going  down  the  bay. 
To  Lincoln's  homely  common  sense  this  seemed  like  '^  only  shift- 
ing and  not  surmounting  a  difiSculty." 

A  vigorous  campaign  after  reaching  the  Peninsula.Vould 
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have  been  a  complete  yindication  of  McClellan.  Bnt  alarmed 
or  nettled  at  the  division  of  forces  (which,  by  the  way,  would 
have  been  absolutely  precluded  had  Lincoln's  plan  of  the  over- 
land campaign  been  followed)  he  made  his  parleying  with  the 
government  about  reinforcements  more  conspicuous  than  his 
blows  at  the  enemy.  Lincoln's  telegram  to  him  dated  April  9, 
1862  is  one  of  those  documents  which,  in  the  light  of  later 
events,  is  worth  more  than  many  volumes  to  show  that  hs  under- 
stood the  situation.  It  goes  far  to  justify  Longstreet's  verdict, 
'^  Without  doubt  the  greatest  man  of  the  rebellion  times,  the 
one  matchless  among  forty  millions  for  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  period  was  Abraham  Lincoln."  {Century,  vol.  viii,  p. 
477.)  In  this  telegram  Lincoln  says:  "You  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay 
in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was 
only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty  ;  that  we  would 
find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments  at 
either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting, 
that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy 
is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  never  ^tten  to  you  or  epoken  to  you  in  greai-  kind- 
ness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
you,  so  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  consistently  can. 
But  you  must  act"  One  might  almost  think  that  the  necessity 
of  inserting  this  telegram  might  have  made  McClellan  pause  in 
his  story. 

But  Yorktown  was  at  last  surmounted ;  a  month  more  elapsed 
before  any  serious  fighting  took  place.  Then,  at  Fair  Oaks, 
McClellan  was  attacked,  and  had  to  fight  Then  another  month 
of  almost  absolute  inaction,  and  again  he  was  forced  to  fight. 
He  made  this  seven  days  battle  a  fight  for  life  rather  than  for 
victory.  Anything  lesH  like  the  "locking  horns  with  the 
enemy  "  which  Lincoln  wanted  would  be  hard  to  imagina 

Then  nearly  two  months  passed  at  Harrison's  Landing  in 
absolute  military  inactivity,  though,  as  is  now  known,  there 
was  no  time  in  that  period  when  McClellan  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resume  the  offensive  with  good  resnlta  It  is  strange 
that  McClellan  omits  to  state  what  the  Comte  de  Paris  (vol. 
ii.,  pp.  246-7)  reports,  that  McClellan  in  a  conference  with 
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Halleck,  on  Jaly  25,  agreed  to  resume  the  offensive  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  20,000  men,  bnt  no 
sooner  was  Halleck  gone  than  McClellan  wrote  (Jnly  26)  to 
him,  closing  his  communication  in  these  terms :  ''  Might  not 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  be  withdrawn  from  the  West  to 
reinforce  me  temporarily,  etc  ?"  It  is  not  so  very  strange  that 
this,  with  the  previous  experience,  was  enough  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion, though  McClellan  probably  did  not  intend  it  in  that 
way.  It  was  decided  to  withdraw  the  army  to  the  front  of 
Washington.  From  that  moment  until  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam  none  but  the  Confederates  had  a  ray  of  sunshine.  It  is  a 
period  in  which  some  find  McClellan's  greatest  guilt.  It  is 
probably  a  juster  as  well  as  kindlier  judgment  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  August  others'  action  was  productive  of 
more  disaster  than  his  inaction. 

But  Antietam !  There  was  no  inaction  there  surely  ?  Yes, 
there  waa  Others  were  to  blame  doubtless.  Halleck  threw 
away  the  10,000  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Bumside,  by  his 
inaction,  spoiled  the  plan  of  the  battle  itself.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  Halleck  and  Bumside,  Antietam  should  have  ended 
the  war.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  commander  to  make  it  a 
decisive  battle.  The  march  from  Washington  was  slow  enough 
to  give  color  to  the  suspicion  that  McClellan  was  willing  that 
the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  should  be  taken  in  order  that 
Halleck's  imbecility  might  be  proved.  With  a  celerity  equal 
to  that  of  Lee  at  the  same  time,  he  could  have  added  that  gar- 
rison to  his  forces,  or  made  Lee  pay  dearly  for  its  capture  by 
the  loss  of  each  half  of  his  army  in  a  separate  battle.  But, 
more  than  all  that ;  granting  that  these  errors  had  to  be ; 
we  now  know  that  on  the  very  field  of  Antietam,  in  spite 
of  Bumside's  lethargy,  the  battle  lay  in  McClellan's  own 
hands.  He  outnumbered  the  enemy  about  two  to  one 
(Longstreet  in  Century^  June,  1886).  There  was  a  time 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  when  Lee,  having  put  in 
every  man,  was  "trusting  to  Providence."  McClellan  made 
veiy  little  use  of  either  Porter's  or  Franklin's  corps,  holding 
them  as  a  reserve  of  at  least  16,000  men.  The  Comte  de  Paris 
says  (voL  ii.,  p.  357)  "  McClellan  and  several  of  his  lieutenants, 
as  we  have  said,  had  also  overrated  the  number  of  their  adver- 
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saries — an  error  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  back  Franklin 
and  Porter,  whose  cooperation  at  the  close  of  the  battle  woold 
have  been  decisive." 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  the  stoiy  of  a  subordinate,  that 
he  heard  at  this  critical  time  a  knot  of  officers  urging  McClel- 
lan  to  put  in  Porter's  corps  and  break  the  enemy's  line  once 
for  all,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  yielding  when 
Porter  said :  *'  Eemember,  General,  that  I  command  the  last 
reserves  of  the  army  of  the  Republic,"  whereupon  McClellan 
fell  back  to  his  natural  caution,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  he 
held  the  trump  card  and  refused  to  play  it  when  it  would  have 
won  the  game. 

Probably  no  one  has  had  bitterer  reflections  over  Antietam 
than  McClellan  himself,  but  he  has  preferred  in  public  to 
reproach  Bumside  and  Halleck  rather  than  himself. 

After  this  battle  more  than  a  month  passed  without  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  activity.  Lincoln's  entreaties  and  orders 
were  met  with  pleas  of  inability  not  wholly  groundless.  But 
think  of  the  destitution  under  which  Lee's  army  did  some  of 
its  best  fighting !  During  this  period  falls  Lincoln's  stinging 
telegram  received  by  McClellan  Oct  25 :  "  To  Maj.-Gen. 
McClellan : — I  have  just  received  your  despatch  about  sore- 
tongued  and  fatigued  horses.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking 
what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of 
Antietam  that  fatigues  anything  ?  A.  Lincoln."  At  last,  in 
November,  McClellan  moved  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia. 
A  wonderful  activity  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  army, 
when  it  was  about  time  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  But  now, 
on  Nov.  7th,  he  was  relieved  from  command.  He  was  at  this 
time  close  upon  the  enemy,  but  he  had  often  been  in  such 
positions  without  anything  decisive  coming  of  it.  It  seems 
rather  presumptuous  for  him  and  his  friends  to  assume  that  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  some  great  victory.  His  words  (p.  660)  are : 
'^  Had  I  remained  in  command,  I  should  have  made  the  attempt 
to  divide  the  enemy  as  before  suggested,  and  could  he  have 
been  brought  to  a  battle  within  reach  of  my  supplies,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  a  brilliant  victory  for 
our  army."  Elsewhere  (p.  160)  he  speaks  more  positively: 
^^  They  finally  relieved  me  from  command  when  the  game  was 
in  my  handa" 
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McClellan  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  government  feared 
this  brilliant  snccees  on  his  part  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  rather  apprehended  that  he  wonld  try  to 
satisfy  their  expectations  with  another  ^^  change  of  base,"  an 
operation  which  might  prove  minons  to  the  army  which  had 
now  again  been  bronght  to  something  like  promise  of  effi- 
ciency ?  May  they  not  have  well  thought  that  good  as  Mc- 
Clellan was  as  an  organizer,  some  other  general  might  handle 
the  army  with  more  vigor?  That  they  blundered  egregionsly 
in  their  selection,  and  that  the  country  suffered  for  it,  need  not 
make  us  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  had  given  McClellan  his 
chance  and  had  waited  a  good  while  for  him  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

BUFUS  B.  BiGHABDfiON. 
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Articlb  v.— education  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

'^  The  South  "  has  been  a  term  of  geographical,  political,  and 
social  deacription  in  our  history  of  constant  interest — ^for  the 
most  part,  it  mnst  be  said,  to  the  people  of  the  North  a  term 
of  apprehension  and  dread.  I  trust,  however,  that  snch  feel- 
ings have  already  given  way  to  a  large  measure  of  confidence 
in  the  character  and  purposes  of  its  people,  and  of  faith  in  its 
material  growth  and  greatness — ^a  noble  and  influential  factor 
of  our  characteristic  American  civilization. 

The  contrasts  of  fact  and  feeling  which  the  lives  of  men  who 
are  still  young,  present  upon  this  subject,  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  which  history  anywhere  offers.  The  last  year 
of  my  college  life  was  the  first  of  the  war.  The  govern- 
ments of  eleven  States  were  then  arrayed  in  rebellion,  while 
those  of  three  others  were  only  held  back  by  the  arms  of  the 
Union,  supporting  the  loyal  minority.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
elected  as  the  candidate  of  a  party  which  had  commanded  only 
a  small  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  northern  States,  was  strug- 
gling not  only  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  rebellion,  but 
against  the  spirit  of  political  intolerance  and  hatred  at  the 
NortL  The  chattel  slavery  of  four  millions  of  human  beings 
was  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  alike  by  North  and  South. 

To-day  the  thirty-two  States  of  1861,  increased  to  thirty- 
eight,  yield  equal  and  unquestioning  devotion  to  a  Union 
whose  flag  covers  sixty  millions  of  freemen,  whose  equal  liber- 
ties are  secured  not  more  incontestably  by  the  Constitution 
than  by  the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  the  echoes  of  the  elo- 
quent Georgian's  periods  still  linger  in  our  ears,  paying  that 
astonishing  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincohi— "  He  stands  as  the 
first  typical  American,  the  first  who  comprehended  within  him- 
self all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for 
in  his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in 
the  depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  He 
was  greater  than  the  Puritan,  greater  than  the  Cavalier,  in  that 
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he  wa8  an  American,  and  that  in  his  homely  form  were  first 
gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  this  ideal  government 
— charging  it  with  such  tremendous  meaning,  and  so  elevating 
it  above  hnman  soffering,  that  martyrdom,  though  infamously 
aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life  consecrated  from  its 
cradle  to  hnman  liberty." 

In  the  fine  prosopopoeia  of  Mr.  Burke,  wherein  "  the  angel 
of  the  auspicious  youth  "  opens  to  Lord  Bathurst,  "  in  vision," 
the  colonial  growth  of  America,  the  orator  exclaims :  '^  If  this 
state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  re- 
quire aU  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him  believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man  ! 
He  has  lived  to  see  it !" 

What  credulity  of  youth,  what  glow  of  enthusiasm,  could 
have  pictured,  even  in  the  frenzy  of  unbridled  imagination, 
the  contrasts  which  all  of  us  who  have  barely  touched  '^  the 
ridge  of  life,"  have  seen  and  shared  in  I 

In  1861,  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  to  which  I  have 
acc^B,  put  the  population  of  the  fifteen  States,  called  '^  South- 
em,"  at  12,240,298  whites,  and  3,953,760  colored.  The  census 
of  1880  fixes  the  whites  of  the  same  States  at  17,507,109,  and 
the  colored  at  6,039,627 — the  increase  of  whites  in  the  twenty 
years  being  only  about  43  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the 
colored  is  a  little  over  50  per  cent — the  disparity  of  increase 
between  the  two  races  being  largely  due  to  the  relatively 
greater  loss,  direct  and  indirect,  of  whites  by  the  war — losses 
estimated  at  not  less  than  from  350,000  to  500,000  by  the 
actual  casualties  of  war  alone. 

This,  then,  is  our  present  South — loyal,  labor  honored, 
wealth  increasing,  new  industries  opening,  her  great  permanent 
staples  never  so  largely  produced,  no  race  conflicts  nearly  as 
dangerous,  stubborn  or  injurious  to  combatants  or  communi- 
ties, as  the  conflicts  which  have  marked  the  Korth  during  the 
last  year. 

But,  there  are  other  statistics  of  the  South  which  I  must 
present,  and  with  which  we  have  especially  to  do. 

By  the  census  of  1880,  the  whole  number  of  males  in  the 
old  Slave  States  above  th^  age  of  twenty-one  years — ^legal 
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voters — was  4,154,125,  of  whom  1,854,974  were  illiterates, 
410,550  being  white  and  944,424  colored,  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  being  about  thirty-one,  and  the  ratio  of  white  illiter- 
ates to  colored  being  about  three  to  seven.  Taking  the  whole 
population  of  these  States  at  17,000,000,  the  illiterates  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  bear  a  ratio  to  the  whole  population  of 
about  4  to  51,  or  a  little  less  than  8  per  cent. 

In  the  twenty-eight  States,  of  which  statistics  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  given  in  the  census  reports  of  1880,  the  whole  popula- 
tion being  39,679,889,  the  whole  number  of  illiterates  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  is  5,339,059,  or  a  little  over  18  per  cent.;  of 
whom  the  colored  illiterates  in  fourteen  of  the  old  Slave  States 
are  2,728,686,  as  against  2,610,373  white  illiterates  in  all  the 
other  twenty-eight  States. 

These  statistics  deserve  examination.  The  saying,  ^^  Figures 
do  not  lie,"  is  true  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  true  that  those  who  use 
them  often  do.  It  should  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  chooses 
to  think,  that  the  mass  of  this  Southern  illiteracy  haa  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  slavery,  the  fact  that  the  negro  slaves  were 
universally  illiterate.  It  ought  not  to  be  much  more  difficult 
to  perceive  that  schools  now,  or  at  any  time  since  the  war,  can- 
not reach  to  any  appreciable  extent  those  who  are  illiterate 
from  this  cause.  The  more  industrious  the  negro  has  been, 
who  was  an  adult  or  nearly  so  in  1865,  the  better  citizen  he 
has  been,  the  truer  he  has  been  to  duty  as  husband,  father  or 
citizen — ^it  might  almost  be  said — the  more  certain  it  has  been 
that  he  is  still  illiterate.  A  few  of  this  great  class,  but  in  the 
whole  aggregate  a  number  scarcely  appreciable,  have  learned  to 
read  and  write ;  a  still  smaller  number  have  become  in  some 
fair  sense  educated ;  but  the  illiteracy  of  which  I  now  speak — 
at  least  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  it — ^is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  invincible  and  perpetual. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  feature  by  an  example.  The  last 
census  showed  that  nearly  100,000  persons  in  Massachusetts 
above  the  age  of  ten  who  could  not  write ;  but  investigation 
shows  that,  of  the  92,980  forming  this  class,  88,892  or  over 
ninety  per  cent  were  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that 
ninety-six  per  cent,  of  such  adults  were  bom  abroad,  being 
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almost  exclosiyely  foreign  immigrants,  largely  French-Oanadian 
factory  operatives. 

In  several  of  the  old  Slave  States  over  half  the  population 
are  illiterates ;  do  not  know  the  alphabet  Examination  shows 
that  in  1880  there  were  iu  all  the  old  Slave  States  4,715,395 
persons  above  the  age  of  ten  who  could  not  write ;  but  that 
2,961,371,  or  almost  two-thirds,  were  above  twenty-one — past  all 
help  from  schools ;  while  probably  half  of  the  whole  class  had 
never  attended  school,  being  too  old  when  schools  were  opened 
to  them  after  the  war.  In  round  numbers,  two  millions  of  the 
illiterates  of  the  South  are  black  men  and  women  bom  slaves 
before  1860,  and  another  one  million  are  adults,  born  "  poor 
whites  "  under  slavery ;  while  several  hundred  thousands  more 
of  both  races  had  passed  the  usual  school  age  before  schools 
were  generally  established.  Three-quarters,  therefore,  if  not 
four-fifths,  of  the  vast  total  of  Southern  illiteracy  in  1880  can- 
not be  appreciably  changed  by  schools.  In  a  discussion  of 
Sonthem  education — the  problem,  and  its  surest  and  wisest 
solution — ^I  insist  that  such  facts  and  considerations  as  these  be 
kept  always  in  mind. 

The  educational  condition  of  the  South,  I  rejoice  to  remem- 
ber and  say,  has  lain  as  a  constant  burden  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  of  our  best  men  and  women, — many  of  these  in 
hmnble  life,  who  could  only  give  their  own  work  and  lives  to 
the  cause.  There  rest  to-day  beneath  the  moss-decked  oaks  of 
Edisto  Island  the  remains  of  one  young  man,  a  brilliant  child 
of  New  Haven  and  a  class-mate  of  my  own,  whose  life  was 
lost — say  rather,  ffvoen — ^in  the  then  "  forlorn  hope  "  of  negro 
education  at  the  South.  He  was  only  one  of  thousands — of  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  earth  or  skies — who  have  given  all  to 
this  cause.  Great  philanthropists,  too,  men  of  large  fortune, 
not  a  few,  have  added  their  efforts  and  wealth  to  forward  the 
work.  Philanthropic  bodies,  social  science  associations,  and 
similar  organizations  have  suggested  or  urged  national  aid.  I 
doubt  not  this  in  many  instances  has  been  the  impulse,  rather 
than  the  judgment,  of  all  but  a  few — the  result  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  subject. 

But  I  turn  from  these  to  ask  attention  to  an  effort  and 
method  of  another  sort,  which  has  of  late  been  pushed  before 
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us  as  at  once  onr  duty  and  the  tme  and  only  solntion  of  our 
great  problem.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  Blair  Bill,  still  pending 
or  slumbering  before  our  [(National  House  of  Representatives, 
having  twice  passed  the  Senate  by  large  majorities.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  conceal  my  want  of  respect  even,  for  this  scheme 
and  its  authors,  for  it  is  the  product,  almost  alone,  of  perhaps 
the  most  arrant  and  shallowest  demagogue  who  now  afflicts  our 
national  counsels.  Bnt  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  deny  that, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  some  able  and  sincere  men  have  been 
led  to  the  support  of  this  measure. 

The  bill  in  its  first  section  appropriates  annually  for  eight 
years  a  sum  of  money  ranging  from  $7,000,000  the  first  year 
to  $15,000,000  the  third  year,  and  $5,000,000  the  last  year, 
making  an  entire  appropriation  in  one  bill  of  $77,000,000. 

The  second  section  provides  that  this  sum  shall  be  "  divided 
and  paid  out  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  that  pro- 
portion which  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each,  who, 
being  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and  over,  cannot  read  and  write, 
bears  to  the  whole  number  of  such  persons  in  the  United 
States." 

By  other  sections  of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  this  money, 
being  disbursed  on  the  warrant  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be 
received  by  some  officer  designated  by  the  State  or  Territory, 
and  distributed  by  such  State  officer  to  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts ;  that  no  greater  part  of  this  money  shall  be  paid  in  any 
one  year  to  any  State  or  Territory  than  the  sum  annually  ex- 
pended for  common  schools  by  such  State  or  Territory ;  that 
the  money  shall  be  used  in  aid  of  existing  public  schools,  or  of 
new  ones  to  be  established. 

The  bill,  of  course,  applies  to  all  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union. 

This  bill  presents  at  once  the  gravest  constitutional  and 
practical  questions.  It  marks  a  distinctly  new  departure  in 
our  system  or  National  idea  of  popular  education.  It  proposes, 
quoad  hoc^  to  make  the  work  of  popular  education,  or  com 
mon  schools,  a  National  work,  a  Federal  function.  By  the 
proposed  bill,  not  only  are  large  sums  of  money  to  be  given 
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out  of  the  National  treasury  to  the  States,  but,  of  necessity, 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  upon  the  gift  are  to  be  en- 
forced and  judged  of  by  designated  Federal  officers.  This  is, 
and  must  be,  supervision  to  some  extent  by  the  Federal  gov- 
emment  of  State  schools — a  thing  as  foreign  to  all  our  history 
and  practice  as  can  be  conceived  of.  All  former  gifts  by  the 
Nation  to  the  States  for  schools  have  been  absolute,  and  neither 
implied  nor  carried  National  supervision,  to  any  degree. 

But  the  gravest  objection  is  not  the  novelty  of  the  measure, 
but  its  demonstrctble  incompatibility  with  th^  Constitution.  I 
need  not  remind  you  that  the  most  precious  product,  in  a 
political  or  civic  sense,  which  America  has  given  to  the  world, 
the  most  precious  political  gift,  in  my  mature  judgment,  ever 
devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  need  I  insist  that  the  highest  civic  duty  laid  upon 
us,  and  each  of  us,  is  obedience  to  that  Constitution;  not 
merely  obedience  to  positive  laws  made  under  its  sanction,  but 
obedience  to  it  in  our  wishes,  in  the  laws  we  seek  to  frame. 
Neither  does  the  fact  that,  like  all  other  written  documents,  its 
expounders  differ  in  its  construction,  lessen  our  obligation  to 
obey  it.  The  commands  and  precepts  of  even  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  are  difEerently  interpreted  and  applied  by  different 
mind& 

In  dkcoflsing  thiB  qneetion,  I  think  we  may  proceed  a  good 
way  with  the  assent  of  alL 

We  may,  for  example,  assert  dogmatically  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  created  a  government  of  strictly  delegated,  defined, 
and  limited  powers,  and  that  no  power,  not  so  delegated,  can 
be  constitutionally  exercised  by  the  Government  of  the  CFnited 
States,  or  by  any  branch  thereof.  Starting  with  this,  we  are 
forced  to  ask  of  this  bill  what  clause,  line,  phrase,  provision, 
expressly  or  impliedly,  confers  on  the  National  Government — 
on  Congress,  or  the  Executive,  one  or  both — the  power  here 
claimed?  Unquestionably  an  implied  power  is  as  valid  and 
authoritative  as  an  express  power.  What  grant  of  power 
then,  expressly  or  by  implication,  warrants  this  bill  ? 

Whoever  examines  the  subject  will  agree  with  me  in  again 
asserting  dogmatically  that  it  is  not  found  in  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution   (Art   lY.,  sec.  8,  par.  2),  which  grants  to  the 
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Congress  the  power  to  '*  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rales 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States."  This  clause  has  been  the  war- 
rant heretofore  for  the  gift  by  the  Congress  to  the  States,  of 
Tast  areas  of  the  public  lands  to  the  Nation,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands ;  but  moneys 
in  the  Treasury — ^proceeds  of  the  ordinary  taxation  and  reve- 
nues of  the  Government — ^no  man,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
claimed  are  either  the  "territory  "  or  the  "  other  property  "  be- 
longing to  the  United  States." 

With  like  dogmatism,  we  may  assert  that  the  words  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Constitution  — "  We,  the  people,  in  order  to  * 
*  *  promote  the  general  welfare  ♦  *  *  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  " — do  not  constitute  a  grant  of  power 
of  any  kind,  or  for  any  purpose. 

Having  asserted  this,  we  may  now  assert,  with  equal  positive- 
ness,  that  if  the  power  claimed  is  anywhere  conferred  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  in  the  words  of  Article  L,  section  8 — "  The 
Congress  shall  have  power — 1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Thus  far,  I  think,  no  position  here  taken  is,  or  can  be,  con- 
troverted by  any  respectable  authority. 

Of  the  clause  just  quoted,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  if  it  war- 
rants this  bill,  it  must  be  because  to  grant  funds  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  support  common  schools  in 
the  States,  is,  "  To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States^^ — a  conclusion  neither  warranted  by  the  words 
used,  nor  by  any  construction  hitherto  put  upon  them.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  admitted  that  any  words  in  the  Constitution  are 
used  without  meaning.  No  words  or  phrases  in  that  instru- 
ment have  more  distinct  and  separate  significance  than  the 
words  "  State  "  or  "  States "  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  words 
"  United  States  "  on  the  other.  These  words  certainly  are  not 
synonymous.  They  have  not  only  different  meanings,  but 
opposed  meanings.  The  word  "States"  as  used  throughout 
the  Constitution  designates  a  thing  in  all  respects  distinct  from 
the  "  United  States."  The^^T^^  of  the  States,  the  citizens  of 
the  States,  are,  it  is  true,  the  people  and  the  citizens  of  the 
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United  States ;  but  the  words  "  States  "  and  "  United  States/^ 
wberever  used  in  the  Constitution,  represent  and  designate 
separate  governments,  separate  entities,  separate  ideas.  The 
word  **  State "  occurs  in  the  Constitution  86  times,  the  words 
"  United  States  "  67  times.  Whoever  will  examine,  will  find 
that  in  no  instance  are  these  words  used,  except  to  express  con- 
trasted and  separate  ideas  or  governments. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  debatable  point  that,  in  the  clause  in 
question,  the  phrase  '^  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States," 
means  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  contrast  and 
distinction  from  the  general  welfare  of  the  States ;  and  in  ex- 
amining this  clause,  therefore  we  find  first  of  all,  that  the  power 
of  Congress  is  limited  to  "the  levying  of  taxes,"  &c,  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  StcUes  "  alone. 

In  our  history  this  clause  has  often  been  appealed  to.  The 
power  here  granted  to  the  Congress  has  often  been  exercised. 
The  constitutional  warrant  for  the  soHMiUed  protective  tariff ; 
for  internal  improvements ;  for  improving  rivers  and  harbors 
which  are  geographically  within  the  territory  of  single  States ; 
for  building  canals  and  railroads  extending  through  or  into  only 
a  single  State,  or  a  few  of  the  States,  has  been  found  in  this 
grant  of  power  to  provide  for  the  general  welf ara  Of  aU  these 
measures  it  is  to  be  said,  at  least,  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  dis- 
pute their  constitutionality.  But  this  also  is  trae  beyond 
dispute — ^that  all  such  measures  have  invariably  been  treated  as 
national  concerns  or  functions.  By  this  I  mean  that  by  the 
protective  tariff,  and  by  internal  improvements  of  aU  kinds, 
including  the  improvement  of  local  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the 
building,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  canals  and  railroads,  the 
United  States  has  never  put  its  expenditures  in  the  form  of 
^t/%9,  either  to  States,  or  to  localities,  or  to  groups  of  States. 
No  supporter  of  a  protective  tariff  has  ever  urged  that  the 
Congress  Should  lay  imposts  and  give  the  proceeds  of  such  im- 
posts to  the  States,  communities,  or  individuals,  whom  it  was 
sought  thus  to  benefit.  The  theory  of  a  tariff  for  protection  is 
that  the  tax  which  it  imposes,  indirectly  and  aside  from  the 
revenue  it  brings  to  the  Government,  promotes  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Gifts  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
tariff  taxes,  to  individuals,  or  States,  or  communities,  have 
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never  been  ennposed  to  be  within  the  powers  of  Confiress.  In- 
ternal  improvemente  have  never  been  made  by  granting  snms 
of  money  out  of  the  Treasnry  to  individaale,  corporations,  or 
States,  to  be  expended  at  will.  Snch  expenditures  have  invaria- 
bly been  made  by  national  agencies,  under  national  supervision 
and  control 

Bounties  to  American  ^shermen  have  been  paid  out  of  the 
natioual  funds — such  bounties  are  now  proposed  to  our  sugar 
planters.  But  all  these  are  bestowed  through  national  agencies, 
and  are  conditioned  on,  and  measured  by,  the  amounts  produced 
— ^the  actual  returns  made  by  the  objects  of  the  bounties. 

The  surplus  revenue  of  the  Treasury  was  once  distributed  by 
Congress  to  the  States.  This  was,  however,  a  distribution  or 
return — a  "  repartition,"  to  use  Mr.  Jefferson's  phrase — ^to  the 
States  of  moneys  for  which  Congress  assumed  the  nation  had 
no  need.* 

But  what  this  measure  proposes  is  in  no  sense  a  bounty  for 
services  performed  or  products  secured  ;  nor  is  it  a  distribution 
or  repartition  of  funds  not  needed.  It  is  an  appropriation  by 
the  Congress, — as  much  so  as  the  appropriation  for  the  annual 
support  for  the  army  and  navy. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  constitutionality  of  these  last  two 
measures.  Their  constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  does 
not  decide  or  affect  the  present  question. 

The  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been 
often  alluded  to  as  a  sanction  of  the  principle  of  the  present 
bill.  Mr.  Evarts  has  made  such  allusion  recently  in  the  Senate. 
The  report  referred  to  of  the  Peabody  Trustees,  made  in  1880, 
recommending  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  for  national  aid  to 
schools  in  the  South,  is  signed  by  great  names — ^the  names  of 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  of  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
and  of  Mr.  Evarts.  But  I  think  it  will  surprise  most  of  you 
when  I  say  that  the  report  nowhere  advocates,  sanctions  or 
even  hints  at  aid  from  any  source  except  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  proceeds.  I  wish  to  make  this 
statement  emphatically,  for  I  confess  I  am  a  little  weary  of 
hearing  this  report  quoted  in  support  of  the  Blair  Bill — a  ref- 
erence generally  made  in  ignorance,  though  sometimes  disin- 
genuously. 

*  Vide  Bourne's  admirable  broehure^^"  The  Surplus  Revenue,"  1886. 
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It  ifi  perfectly  obvious  that  the  words,  "  To  provide  for  the 
general  welfare," — are  a  limitation  on  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Congreea  It  may  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  the  purposes  named 
or  necessarily  implied  in  the  Oonstitution,  and  for  no  other. 
In  construing  the  Constitution,  the  question  is  never,  ^^  Is  the 
power  denied?"  but,  "Is  it  granted?"  Here  the  power  to 
tax  is  granted  for  certain  purposes.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
exerdsed  for  those  purposes,  but  certainly  for  no  other. 

Two  opposing  constructions  have  been  contended  for  upon 
the  words,  "  for  the  general  welfare."  One  is  that  the  words 
are  intended  to  grant  the  power  to  tax  for  the  general  welfare 
only  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  enumerated  or  specific 
grants  of  power  in  the  Constitution.  This  was  the  view  of 
Mr.  Madison,  expressed  with  special  distinctness  in  his  message 
vetoing  the  Bank  Bonus  Bill  in  1817 ;  and  it  is  well  expressed 
thus  by  a  recent  author  :*  "  Congress,  at  least  by  this  clause, 
has  not  power  to  '  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare.'  How  far  it  can  do  this  is  determined  by  subsequent 
dausesL  Whatever  it  has  power  to  do  under  such  clauses,  thie 
clause  authorizes  it  to  impose  taxes  to  pay  for." 

But  this  view  is  certainly  not  the  view  most  strongly  sup- 
ported by  authority,  but  rather  the  view  of  Story  and  others, 
which  holds  that  Congress  may  tax  for  all  objects  which  do 
promote  the  general  welfare,  though  not  for  aU  objects  which 
the  Congress  may  judge  will  promote  the  general  welfare.  In 
precise  harmony  with  Marshall's  doctrine,  it  is  here  held  that 
the  object  selected  by  Congress  must  be  recMy  for  the  general 
wel&re  ;  and  if  it  is  shown  not  to  be  for  the  general  welfare, 
the  Constitution  forbids  it.  The  question,  therefore,  at  last  is 
this — ^Ib  the  Blair  bill  a  measure  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States? 

We  have  already  shown  that  if  regard  be  had  to  precedents, 
it  is  not ;  that  it  does  not,  as  in  other  former  instances,  expend 
the  moneys  appropriated  by  it  on  objects  which  are  otherwise 
within  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  such  as  rivers,  harbors,  canals, 
and  railroads ;  that,  unlike  bounties  and  subsidies  heretofore 
granted,  it  retains  no  control  of  the  objects  of  its  bounty,  pro- 
portions its  grants  to  no  results,  exacts  no  returns  for  its  aid, 

*  Wharton,  Com.  on  Am,  Law,  p.  476. 
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and  takes  little,  if  an j,  Becurity  for  the  effective  nse  or  admin- 
istration of  the  funds  of  the  United  States,  which  it  thus 
bestows. 

Now,  I  venture  to  saj  that  no  argument  or  consideration 
addressed  to  the  reason  of  man,  can  make  such  a  measure  con- 
sistent with  a  limited  and  delegated  power  which,  by  the  con- 
cession of  all,  is  confined  to  ^^ laying  taxes"  in  order  to 
^^  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States?^ 

We  must  determine,  says  Marshall,^  whether  a  given  measure 
is  an  appropriate  means  to  an  end  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  or,  as  Story  says,  the  object  must  be  one  which,  in  truth 
and  in  reality,  promotes  the  general  weUare  of  the  United 
States.  In  considering  this  measure,  its  very  constitutionality 
involves  an  examination  of  its  effects,  or  certainly  of  the  effects 
which  it  is  adapted  to  produce.  For,  if  it  is  not  adapted  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not,  if 
Marshall  and  Story  are  to  be  our  guides,  a  constitutional 
measura 

This,  too,  let  me  remind  you,  is  to  apply  the  liberal,  not  the 
strict  construction — ^not  Madison's,  not  Wharton's,  but  Mar- 
shall's, Story's  and  Webster's.  It  is  to  concede  that  the  Congress 
may  grant  national  funds  to  all  objects  which  promote,  or  will 
promote, — are  adapted  or  suited  to  promote — ^the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  Is  this  measure  of  such  a  char- 
acter? Is  it  adapted  or  fitted  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  ? 

The  fundamental  theory  or  postulate  of  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  is  that  aid  granted  in  this  way  to  State  schools  will 
increase  the  number  and  influence  of  such  schools,  and  thus 
promote  the  general  national  welfare. 

My  first  remark  on  this  branch  of  our  subject  is,  that  if 
Congress  has  the  power  asserted  by  this  bill,  it  must  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  clause  giving  it  power  to  "  levy  taxes,"  etc., 
**to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,"  etc.,  leaves  it  to  the 
simple  discretion  of  the  Congress  to  say  what  is  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  suggestions  already  made,  that 
the  power  here  claimed  is  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and  in 

^McCoUough  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  816. 
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apparent  conflict  with  the  clause  which  limits  the  power  to 
**  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  in  distinction  from 
the  States,  we  now  see  that  the  result  of  admitting  the  power 
claimed  is  that,  quoad  this  clause,  Congress  has  absolute,  unre- 
stricted power  to  levy  taxes  to  provide  for  any  object  which  it 
may  deem  to  be  for  the  general  welfare ;  in  other  words,  we 
reach,  as  to  th€  great  power  of  taxation,  the  doctrine  of  con- 
gressional absolutism.  Of  the  danger  of  admitting  such  a 
constmction  I  will  not  speak,  because  our  inquiry  is,  what  is 
the  true  or  admissible  purport  of  the  language  used. 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  clause  which 
concludes  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution,  namely :  '^  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
oflioer  thereof," 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  conceded  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  may  make  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  this  power.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  conceded  as  long  since  decided,  that  this  clause 
leaTCs  the  choice  of  the  meatus  which  are  necessary  and  proper 
in  gach  cases  to  the  Congress  alone. 

Marshall's  doctrine  on  this  point,  shortly  stated,  is  exactly 
this :  If  the  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  if  the 
means  chosen  by  the  Congress  to  execute  the  power,  are  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  that  end,  the  law  is  constitutional.  To 
judge  finally  of  the  existence  of  the  power,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  the  means  adopted  by  the  Congress,  are 
functions  of  the  Court ;  to  select  the  means,  where  choice  of 
means  is  possible,  is  the  function  of  the  Gongress.*^ 

An  this  is  clear ;  and  hence  the  Congress  has  no  power  to 
pass  this  bill,  unless  (1)  to  grant  sums  of  money  directly  from 
the  Treasury  to  support  the  common  schools  of  the  States  is  a 
power  conferred  on  it  by  the  words,  "  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States ;"  and  unless  (2)  the  bill  in 
question  is  likewise  a  necessary  and  proper  means  for  exercis- 
ing that  power. 

^  MeCuUough  Y,  Maryland^  supra. 
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This  narrows  the  power  or  fanction  of  the  Oongress  to  this : 
it  cannot  finally  say  what  is  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  cannot  finally  say  whether  a  given  meaa- 
nre  is  an  appropriate  means  for  executing  its  power.  The 
final  decision  of  these  questions  remains  always  a  judicial  func- 
tion. But,  if  a  given  measure  is  the  exercise  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  a  means  appropriate  to  its 
exercise,  it  is  constitutionaL 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  branch  of  our  inquiry — Is  the 
proposed  bill  fitted,  adapted,  to  promote  "  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States  ?"  This  is  a  point  obviously  on  which 
personal  knowledge  and  observation  are  the  weightiest  author- 
ity. But,  for  the  moment,  let  me  lay  aside  this,  and  consider 
the  question  in  the  light  of  the  common  reason  and  experience 
of  our  times. 

Two  questions,  I  think,  ought  to  be  asked  here  by  all  who 
have  this  cause  at  heart : 

JFirst. — Can  the  South,  in  the  practice  of  reasonable  taxation 
and  the  exercise  of  reasonable  public  spirit,  do  the  work  which 
is  demanded  of  common  schools  within  her  borders  i 

Second, — Is  the  South  now  doing,  or  is  she  showing  the  will 
to  do,  what  it  is  her  duty  to  do  ? 

Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,  if  I  did  not  fear  that  I 
should  weary  you,  I  should  cite  statistics,  and  let  them  speak 
for  themselvea  But  I  will  only  say  that  the  poverty  of  the 
South  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  have  lately  read  a  widely  circu- 
lated review  and  resume  of  the  industrial  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  South  Carolina — ^the  work  of  her  leading  newspaper, 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier — which  bears  at  its  head  this 
significant  line :  ^'  The  Gross  Income  of  the  People  greater 
than  ^  before  the  War.' "  Whoever  examines  this  publication 
will  find  that  this  line  is  only  the  true  result  of  the  facts  and 
figures  which  the  publication  presents — covering  the  whole 
field  of  wealth-producing  interests — railroads,  manufactures,  and 
mining,  as  well  as  agricultura  Take  these  contrasts  as  ex:am- 
pies :  In  1860  the  State  produced  353,412  bales  of  cotton ;  in 
1886,  580,102 ;  of  Sea  Island,  or  longH3taple  cotton,  in  1865- 
'66,  5,630  bags ;  in  1882-'88,   15,715  bags,  and  in  1885-'86, 
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T,010.  I  am  sure  South  Carolina  is  representative  of  the  whole 
Sonth  in  her  general  condition,  except  in  respects  in  which  she 
has  been  lees  fortnnate  than  her  sister  Southern  States.  The 
general,  and  perhaps  final,  depression  of  long-staple  cnltnre, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  rice  culture,  and  the  frightful  earth- 
quake of  September  last,  must  be  reckoned,  along  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  colored  population,  as  special  hinderances 
affecting  that  State.  Some  other  Southern  States  have  had  a 
much  more  remarkable  recuperation  and  new  growth ;  for 
example,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Missouri. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  South,  as  a  whole,  has  more 
ability  to  support  all  her  public  interests,  including  schools, 
than  she  had  in  1860,  and  that  her  ability  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
increasing.  If  the  cost  of  supporting  common  schools  for  all 
her  people  has  increased,  so  has  her  ability  to  support  them. 

Upon  the  second  question :  Does  the  South  show  a  purpose 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  supporting  common  schools — 
I  must  content  myself  with  stating  the  conclusion,  supported 
by  all  the  available  statistics,  especially  the  official  reports  of 
the  school  departments  in  all  the  Southern  States — ^that  the 
Southern  States  not  only  "now  generally  raise  as  much  money 
for  public  education  by  State  taxes  as  the  Northern,  but,  in 
general,  the  public  schools  of  the  South  are  nearly  as  well 
attended  and  as  efficient  as  those  of  the  North.  Some  very 
remarkable  comparisons  might  here  be  given.  Let  me  say  only 
that,  briefly  summarized,  the  latest  reports  of  the  Southern 
School  superintendents  show  that  whereas  in  Maine,  between 
1860  and  1870,  the  average  percentage  of  all  children  of  school 
age  who  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the  year  was  60 
per  cent.,  and  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  ninety  nine 
days,  the  percentage  enrolled  in  eight  of  the  old  slave  States, 
mduding  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi — where  the  prepon- 
derance of  colored  population  is  greatest — already  equals  or 
exceeds  this  ratio,  and  in  four  of  the  other  old  slave  States 
comes  within  five  per  cent,  of  it ;  while  in  eight  Southern 
States  the  school  year  exceeds  Maine's  record  from  1860  to  1870, 
and  in  only  three  of  the  others  falls  below  seventy  five  days. 

Local  taxation,  in  addition  to  State  taxation,  is  constantly 
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increasinfi^ — ^a  fact  which  especially  attests  the  real  interests  aod 
determii.1  tion  of  the  peopl^ 

Now,  I  shall  sarely  expect  universal  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  the  proposed  national  aid  ought  not  to  be  given,  if  the 
South  is  able  to  educate  her  people  without  it,  and  especially  if 
the  South  is  also  actually  grappling  successfully  with  this  work 
without  such  aid. 

But  there  is  a  stronger,  a  more  fundamental  reason  than  I 
have  yet  presented,  why  such  aid  ought  riot  to  be  given — one 
which  directly  touches  the  question  of  its  constitutionality; 
namely,  the  all-sufficing  reason  that  national  or  outside  aid — 
funds  coming  from  other  sources  than  the  taxes  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States  and  local  communities — does,  will  and 
must,  tend  to  hinder  the  work  of  education  through  common 
schools.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  men's  valuation  of 
public  interest,  not  less  than  private,  is  measured  by  what  they 
cost  themselves.  We  should  heed  Connecticut's  warning  on 
this  point.  The  facts  are  aU  indisputable  and  undisputed  ;  the 
conclusion  is  clear ;  and  it  has  all  the  superior  impressiveneas 
which  facts  have  over  theory.  When  Connecticut,  in  1795,  sold 
her  Western  Reserve  lands,  belonging  to  her  under  the  charter 
of  Charles  II.,  of  1642,  extending  120  miles  west  of  the  western 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  a  common 
school  fund.  This  fund,  under  the  able  and  honest  manage- 
ment of  the  State's  Commissioners, — especially  James  Hill- 
house,  Commissioner  from  1810  to  1825, — amounted,  in  1849, 
to  the  sum  of  $2,000,000 — ^producing  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  an  annual  income  of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  being 
about  $1.40  or  $1.50  for  each  person  of  school  age  in  the  State 
during  a  long  term  of  years — ^to  which  was  added,  in  1855,  the 
income  of  Connecticut's  share  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  dis- 
tributed by  the  Act  of  1836. 

Mr.  C,  D.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Connecticut,  makes  this  statement  during  the  last  year : 

**  The  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  Western  lands  yielded  an 
income  last  year  of  |120»856,  which  amoimts  to  80  cents  for  each  penon 
of  school  age.  The  average  expense  of  edilcating  each  of  these  persons 
throughout  the  State  is  $10.81.  So  that  the  fund  now  furnishes  about  8 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  In  those  towns  and  cities  where  the  people 
insist  upon  good  schools,  no  reliance  is  placed  upon  these  permanent 
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fands.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  State  shows  oonclusively  that  at  the 
time  when  the  fund  was  most  productive,  yielding  $1.40  or  $1.60  for  each 
person  of  the  school  age,  and  when  towns  depended  upon  it,  as  they 
generally  did,  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  the  schools  themselves 
were  poor  and  short.  In  fact  this  was  the  darkest  period  of  our  educa- 
tional experience.  A  very  striking  depression  took  place  as  soon  as  the 
fund  became  productive  and  the  income  began  to  be  distributed.  Before 
that  period  schools  had  been  maintained  at  least  six  months,  and  at 
most  nearly  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the  district.  After, 
and  not  long  after,  this  new  source  of  income  was  opened,  the  usual 
length  of  schools  was  reduced  to  only  three  months,  or  just  the  time 
that  this  fund  would  maintain  the  schools.  The  sums  which  came  as 
gratuities  relieved  people  of  the  responsibility,  and  deadened  their  inter- 
est, until  the  schools  were  continued  only  so  long  as  the  charity  lasted. 
Happily  the  danger  from  this  direction  is  past,  and  cannot  return.  The 
fond  has  probably  reached  its  greatest  productiveness,  and  the  per  capita 
will  constantly  decrease.  The  public  schools  must  draw  their  sustenance 
from  the  people  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  them." 

I  need  not,  and  I  cannot,  add  to  the  force  of  this  statement. 
What  this  Blair  bill  propoeee  to  do  for  the  South  is  what  Oon- 
necticut's  great  unearned  school  bounty  did  for  her — ^a  curse, 
not  a  blessing — a  hindrance,  not  an  aid. 

Recurring  now  to  Marshall's  rubric  of  constitutionality,  let 
me  merely  remind  you  that  if  I  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  gift  of  funds  from  the  National  Treasury  to  the  States 
is  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  Congress,  it  is  clear — ^undeniable  1  venture  to  think — that 
such  gifts  are  not  fitted,  adapted,  or  appropriate,  to  accomplish 
the  end  proposed,  namely,  ^^  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,"  through  common  schools. 

Such  a  measnre  is,  then,  on  dear  grounda,  uncongtitntional, 
forbidden  by  the  instrument  which  secures  our  nationality  and 
affords  us  our  unparalleled  opportunities  for  individual,  social 
and  dvil  happiness. 

That  the  work  of  Southern  education  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete ;  that  her  schools  of  all  grades  are  too  few  in  number 
and  often  too  low  in  standard,  is  as  plain  as  it  is  inevitable ; 
but  the  work  is  well  begun,  and  surely  Time,  which  has  already 
worked  such  wonders  in  the  South,  will  see  the  work  carried 
to  its  highest  results. 

I  should  do  great  injustice  as  well  to  my  own  feelings  as  to 
the  subject  we  have  discussed,  if  I  did  not  point  out  how  wide 
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and  urgent  the  field  is  for  private  bounty  to  Southern  educa- 
tion ;  for  the  South  greatly  needs  endowed  collies,  academies, 
and  other  means  of  higher  education.  My  heart  is  and  ever 
will  be,  whatever  may  betide  them  or  me,  with  the  Southern 
people  of  both  races.  Instead  of  considering  it  a  misfortune 
to  either  race  to  be  bound  to  the  other,  as  the  two  races  are  at 
the  South,  I  see  in  the  fact  a  Providence  which  is  working  bet- 
ter than  we  know  for  the  good  of  both  races.  The  clamor 
and  greed  of  politics  which  brought  such  havoc  and  woe  for  a 
decade,  are  passing  away ;  I  may  say,  are  passed  away.  Better 
thoughts,  better  counsels,  are  taking  their  place  at  the  North 
as  at  the  South.  In  the  days  that  are  coming,  even  in  these 
days  that  are  at  hand,  the  riddle  of  old  shall  again  be  solved 
before  the  nation,  and  "  Out  of  the  eater  shall  come  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  strong  shall  come  forth  sweetness." 

For,  of  all  the  feelings  which  have  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  none  seems  to  me  so  unreasonable,  as  well  as 
unphilosophical,  as  a  certain  feeling  which  I  have  marked,  of 
over  haste  and  impatience  to  solve  the  problem  at  once  and 
off-hand.  Let  me  repeat  here,  then,  the  words  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  Irish  Question : 

«We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  the  remedial  pTocees  in  human 
affairs  shaU  always  be  greatly  shorter  than  the  period  of  mistakes  and 
misgovemment ;  and  if,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  half  a  century  of  efforts 
at  redresSi  not  always  consistent  and  sustained,  and  foUowing  upon 
long  ages,  for  which,  as  a  whole  we  blush,  have  still  left  something  to 
be  attempted,  we  ought  not  to  wax  weary  in  weU  doing,  nor  rest  until 
every  claim  which  justice  may  be  found  to  urge  shall  have  been  satis- 
fied." 

D.  H.  CHAMBICBTJkm. 
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THE  TALE  STUDENT. 

What  a  Tale  Student  aught  to  be.  The  Introductory  Lecture  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Course  for  188&-87.  By  President  Dwiqht,  Tale  Uni- 
▼ersity.    1887. 

^  This  familiar  lecture  by  President  Dwigbt  to  the  students  of 
the  University  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  criticism.  It  does 
not  undertake  to  set  forth  a  theory  of  education,  nor  to  describe 
any  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  good  education  may  be 
bion^ht  about.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  outward  forms 
of  UniYersity  life  or  instruction.  Sach  things  are  wholly  aside 
from  its  intention.  It  rather  is  like  the  serious  and  well  con- 
sidered advice  of  an  elder  brother  in  regard  to  the  ends  which 
those  should  pursue  who  find  themselves  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  may  be  desirous  of  getting  the  very  best  for 
themselves  out  of  the  opportunities  which  are  open  to  them. 
Such  advice  might  on  another  occasion  very  properly  enter  into 
the  minuter  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  details  of  scholastic  life, 
for  the  proper  choice  of  studies,  for  the  division  of  time,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  address  b  wholly  apart  from  anything  of  the  kind. 
This  purpose  is  to  lay  down  certain  broad  principles,  which 
sboold  shape  the  aims  of  the  young  men  who  seek  to  be  the  true 
sons  of  Tale.  This  purpose  is  accomplished  with  a  sort  of  affec- 
tionate solemnity  which  makes  the  lecture  almost  pathetic,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  readers  as  it  must  have  impressed 
the  hearers  of  the  address.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  hearers 
asked  for  a  copy  for  publication ;  for  no  thoughtful  man  who 
beard  it  could  fail  to  appreciate  its  value.  The  general  character 
of  the  address  may  be  gathered  from  a  paragraph  near  the  close 
in  which  President  Dwight  sums  up  what  seem  to  him  the  char- 
aeteristios  of  the  ideal  Tale  student^  which  have  been  so  nearly 
fdlfilled  in  the  past  as  to  give  hope  that  they  may  remain  the 
ideal  which  the  thoughtful  Tale  student  of  the  present  and  the 
future  will  set  before  himself. 
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'*  Oar  question  returns  to  us  then :  What  ought  a  Yale  student 
of  to^ay  to  be  ?  I  answer :  Just  what  the  Yale  men  of  the  past 
have  been,  or  rather,  just  what  our  University  desires  to  make 
all  its  sons,  and  does  make  them,  so  far  as  its  influence  and  teach- 
ings are  unhindered  in  their  work.  He  should  be  a  man  whose 
prime  quality  and  foundation  of  character  is  manliness — the  sense 
of  duty,  so  all-controlling  in  his  life  that  he  is  ready  for  duty's 
call,  whenever  and  wherever  it  comes  to  him — that  manly  sense 
of  obligation  to  God  and  man  which  puts  work  before  pleasure 
and  inspires  the  soul  to  meet  what  is  hard  or  distasteful  with  the 
spirit  of  a  conqueror.  He  should  be  large-minded  and  fair- 
minded  in  his  search  for  truth,  in  all  his  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. The  truth  should  be  his  light,  and  the  end  of  his  seeking 
should  be  the  perfect  light  with  which  no  darkness  is  intermingled. 
In  his  effort  to  gain  this,  he  should  hold  firmly  to  the  past  and 
reach  forward  to  the  future.  He  should  make  the  past  open  the 
way  to  the  future  and  neither  shut  out  the  light  of  the  other. 
He  should  judge  all,  both  men  and  things,  according  to  their  trae 
value ;  holding  wealth  and  station  and  power  in  less  esteem  than 
character,  and  making  the  development  of  character  and  the 
rendering  of  service  to  the  world  the  purpose  of  his  education 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  He  should  rightly  adjust  the  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  elements  of  his  life — ^giving  to  neither  exclu- 
sive influence  in  his  thought  or  action,  but,  while  seeing  the  truth 
with  a  clear  mind,  grasping  it  also  in  his  feeling,  with  a  heart  for 
mankind  and  the  experimental  knowledge  of  what  friendship  is. 
He  should  be  a  true  gentleman,  of  the  inward  rather  than  the 
outward  sort,  if  he  can  be  but  one,  but  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly so  far  as  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  can  find  a  perfect 
answering  reality.  He  should  be  free  from  all  pretence  and 
hypocrisy — honest  and  earnest — aiming  to  be,  not  to  seem — 
esteeming  no  honor  desirable  except  that  which  comes  in  return 
for  character  and  service.  He  should  be  full  of  reverence  for  the 
Divine  truth,  and  not  of  self-conceited  skepticism  and  enmity ; 
having  a  mind  open  to  conviction  and  a  heart  large  enough  for 
thankfulness  and  love  and  every  Christian  virtue.  He  should  in 
a  word,  be  ready  to  take  the  lessons  which  the  common  mother 
reads  to  him  from  all  her  past  life  and  give  them  their  own  trans- 
forming and  elevating  power  within  his  soul.*' 

The  body  of  the  address  is  occupied  in  elaborating  the  princi- 
ples which  are  summed  up  in  this  quotation,  and  the  introduction 
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deals  with  the  necessarily  modifying  effects  upon  a  young  man  of 
the  environment  which  he  finds  in  the  University.  This  descrip- 
tion will  show  why  the  lecture  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  criti- 
cism. We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  criticize  the  loving  counsels  of 
a  father  to  his  children,  as  he  points  out  to  them  the  ways  of 
rectitude,  and  emphasizes  the  accepted  principles  of  right  living, 
and  makes  clear  the  aims  whose  pursuit  will  secure  the  develop- 
ment of  true  manliness.  As  little  do  we  care  to  criticize  such  an 
address  as  this,  even  if  we  found  anything  in  it  which  seemed  to 
call  for  criticism.  But  it  is  certain  to  be  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
college.  All  the  utterances  of  President  Dwight  are  sure  to 
attract  attention  from  the  graduates  of  the  college  for  some  time 
to  come,  for  such  indications  as  they  may  furnish  as  to  the  policy 
which  the  new  admiaistration  is  likely  to  pursue.  His  words, 
whether  spoken  in  the  lighter  form  of  an  after-dinner  speech,  or 
in  a  serious  address  like  this,  will  be  listened  to  with  something 
more  than  curiosity.  Especially  when  he  tells  what  his  concep- 
tion is  of  what  a  Yale  student  ought  to  be,  hearers  will  expect  to 
derive  from  the  utterance  some  inferences  as  to  the  means  which 
are  likely  to  be  used  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  ideal.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  describe  the  aim  of  education  in  the  University,  with- 
out giving  some  hint  as  to  how  that  ideal  is  to  be  reached. 

It  may  be  said  that  President  Dwight's  idea  of  the  proper  aim 
of  education  in  Tale  University  is  the  development  of  manliness 
in  the  student  in  the  very  broad  interpretation  of  the  word  which 
is  given  in  the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted.  This  may  seem 
to  a  great  many  persons  a  mere  commonplace,  but  to  those  who 
have  carefully  watched  educational  movements  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  will  seem  full  of  significance,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  peculiar  position  which  President  Dwight  now  occu- 
pies, and  with  some  things  which  he  says  in  this  address.  For 
the  popular  demand,  which  is  often  heard,  that  University  educa- 
tion shall  be  more  ^^  practical  has  behind  it  a  very  different 
notion  from  this.  There  is  unquestionably  a  popular  impatience 
with  the  old  conception  of  a  '^  liberal  "  education,  and  there  is  a 
call  for  some  system  of  education  in  which  everything  which  a 
student  learns  shall  be  directly  contributory  to  the  very  practical 
ends  of  helping  him  to  make  money,  or  to  achieve  success  and 
eminence  in  the  special  department  of  work  to  which  he  may 
devote  himself  in  active  life.    This  demand  is  sometimes  made 
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ezplioitly  and  with  a  fnll  nDderstanding  of  its  meaning,  bat 
oftener  it  is  made  only  in  the  yaguest  terms  and  with  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  what  edacation  is.  So  strong  is  the  demand  that 
many  very  able  and  distinguished  educators,  who  were  them- 
selves educated  on  a  different  system,  have  yielded  to  it,  and 
have  gone  off  to  follow  very  strange  gods  indeed.  The  theory  of 
a  liberal  education  is  that  the  student  shall  learn  things  which  are 
n€>t  going  to  be  of  any  practical  use  in  such  a  sense ;  that  he 
shall  have  his  mind  so  cultivated  as  to  have  interests  alto- 
gether outside  of  the  special  line  of  work  to  which  he  may 
devote  his  life ;  that  he  shall  have  in  his  own  mind  resources  of 
thought  and  training  which  shall  make  him  something  better  than 
a  narrow-minded  specialist.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  difference 
between  liberal  education  and  technical  training.  The  purpose 
of  a  college  curriculum  has  always  been  to  provide  studies  which 
shall  develop  the  student  into  a  broad-minded  man  by  an  edaca- 
tion preliminary  to  the  training  which  he  may  receive  in  a  profes- 
sional school  or  in  any  business  which  he  may  undertake.  A 
great  deal  of  the  confusion  which  has  entered  into  the  discussion 
of  the  elective  system  has  arisen  unquestionably  from  a  failure  to 
keep  before  the  mind  the  essential  character  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  study  of  the  classics  has  maintained  its  place  in  our 
colleges  just  because  it  is  ^'  unpractical,"  and  far  removed  from  any 
possible  usefulness  as  a  direct  means  of  earning  a  living,  except 
in  a  few  cases.  But  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  When 
it  can  be  shown  that  another  class  of  studies  can  serve  as  well 
this  purpose  of  broad  culture,  independent  of  their  usefulness  in 
special  and  technical  training,  there  can  be  no  real  objection  to 
substituting  them  for  the  classics.  There  is  practically  no  dis- 
pute about  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  old  curriculum  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student 
The  conditions  of  modern  life,  and  the  immense  progress  of 
human  knowledge  in  almost  every  direction  make  this  inevitable ; 
but  in  these  changes  it  is  fatal  to  all  sound  notions  of  education 
to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  the  idea  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  the  idea  of  technical  training.  Much  of  the  clamor 
for  an  unrestricted  choice  of  studies  has  resulted  from  a  losing 
sight,  on  the  part  of  some  persons  from  whom  one  would  expect 
better  things,  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  a  college  education  is 
not  to  fit  a  man  for  success  in  any  particular  department  of  life. 
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bat  to  train  him  to  cultured,  broad-minded  manliness.  The 
belief  that  a  man's  true  life  is  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesses,  the  making  haste  to  get  rich  which  is  the 
worst  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  and  which  marks  it  as 
essentially  materialistic  in  its  life  and  aims,  this  spirit  surely  ought 
to  meet  with  the  sturdiest  resistance  from  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. And  yet  unfortunately  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  prevailing  arguments  in  favor  of  unrestricted  option  in  the 
curriculum  is  precisely,  that,  if  the  student  is  allowed  free  choice, 
he  will  be  apt  to  choose  those  studies,  which,  instead  of  broaden- 
ing his  mind  by  multiplying  its  interests,  will,  by  their  narrow 
scope,  give  him  a  special  training  for  success,  as  success  is  too 
apt  to  be  measured  by  the  popular  standards.  No  one  can  object 
to  any  amount  of  technical  training,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  very 
beat  which  our  educational  institutions  can  furnish,  but  there  is 
very  serious  objection  to  pretending  to  give  liberal  culture,  while 
the  real  aim  is  something  altogether  different.  In  the  clamor  for 
something  '*  practical "  in  the  way  of  education,  it  is  not  well  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  University  life  should  have  for  its  aim 
the  very  practical  end  of  turning  out  widely-cultivated,  many- 
sided,  broad-minded  men. 

It  would  have  been  altogether  out  of  place,  and  wholly  aside 
firom  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  in  this  familiar  address  to  the 
students,  for  him  to  turn  aside  from  the  discussion  of  what  a  Yale 
student  ought  to  be,  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  which  the 
government  of  the  university  might  see  fit  to  employ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  him  what  he  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  not  imperti- 
nent for  the  hearer  or  the  reader  to  so  interpret  this  simple 
address  as  to  draw  from  it  the  inference  that  the  new  administra- 
tion is  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  theory  of  a  liberal 
education,  or  to  confound  it  with  those  courses  of  study  which 
have  a  special  aim  and  a  technical  value.  It  is  eminently  proper 
that  technical  and  professional  schools  should  form  an  important 
part  of  the  university,  but  it  would  be  to  lose  all  that  has  hitherto 
made  a  college  education  most  valuable,  should  the  old  conception 
of  liberal  culture  perish  in  the  multiplication  of  special  studies. 
Whether  I  have  properly  interpreted  President  Dwight's  con- 
ception of  what  a  Tale  student  ought  to  be,  the  reader  may  judge 
from  the  following  extract : 

^  As  kindred,  again,  to  this  second  element  in  the  Tale  spirit,  I 
mention  a  third  which  seems  to  me  to  have  always  belonged  to 
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the  life  of  the  institation — the  disposition  to  estimate  both  men 
and  things  according  to  their  true  value.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  world,  I  am  sure,  where  a  man  is  judged  more  justly  in 
accordance  with  what  he  is,  than  here.  The  man  who  has  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  our  University  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  in 
the  bad  sense  of  that  phrase.  He  does  not  look  at  family  descent 
or  early  advantages  or  wealth,  but  at  mind  and  character.  The 
externals  are  only  secondary  and  subordinate — a  good,  indeed,  if 
the  man  is  worthy  of  them,  but  not  of  the  essence  of  the  man. 
What  is  internal,  what  the  man  is  in  himself  and  makes  of  him- 
self, is  the  all-important  thing.  I  heard  a  prominent  graduate  of 
our  University  say,  not  long  since,  that,  when  he  was  a  student 
here  some  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  in  the  student  community 
almost  a  contempt  for  wealth.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
rhetorical  expression,  but  it  represented  a  fact  of  the  life  of  those 
days.  The  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  the  men  here  at  that 
period  were  in  the  line  of  higher  things  than  wealth,  and  in  their 
estimate  of  one  another  they  regarded  this  as  nothing.  The 
whole  life  of  the  country  has  greatly  changed  since  then.  Wilhin 
the  last  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years,  we  have  become  a  wealthy 
nation.  We  have  passed  from  the  simple  life  of  a  quiet  town,  as 
it  were,  to  the  luxury  and  abundance  of  a  great  city.  The 
devotion  of  the  people  to  money-getting  has  become  so  great  as 
even  to  be  alarming,  and  the  one  desire  which  seems  to  unite  all 
men  together  is  the  desire  to  make  something,  in  this  matter  of 
money,  out  of  nothing.  There  is  surely  no  worse  sign  of  the 
the  times  in  our  day  than  this.  But  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
old  spirit  still  remains  here — at  least,  so  far  as  our  judgment  of 
men  goes.  The  Yale  class  of  to-day  does  not  measure  its  honors 
for  its  members  by  any  external  standard.  The  pathway  to  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  our  life  here  is  open  to  all  alike.  The 
rewards  and,  what  is  often  more  coveted,  the  friendships  come  to 
the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest,  to  those  who  have  had  the  least 
of  the  outward  advantages  of  life  in  their  earlier  years  as  truly  as 
to  those  who  have  had  the  most.  And,  for  one,  I  hope  that  the 
Yale  spirit  will  never  be  changed  in  this  respect  at  any  period  of 
the  future. 

"As  I  allude  to  this  subject,  may  I  be  permitted,  young  gentle- 
men, to  add  a  word  of  suggestion,  or  even  of  exhortation.  If  the 
evil  tendencies  which  are  manifesting  themselves  so  strongly 
among  our  people  are  to  be  checked,  and  the  glory  of  the  old 
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ancestral  character  is  to  be  preserved,  the  result  must  be  accom- 
plished through  the  inflaeDce  of  educated  men.  Those  who  go 
forth  from  the  universities  and  colleges  must  show  by  their  liv* 
ingy  by  the  estimate  of  things  which  they  manifestly  form,  by  the 
energy  which  they  display  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  and  nobler 
objects  of  desire,  by  their  exaltation  of  learning  and  mental  cul- 
ture and  the  power  to  do  good  service  to  the  world  and  honorable 
character  above  all  external  things,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  strong 
expression,  by  a  contempt  for  wealth,  what  the  true  life  for  the 
nation  is.  The  young  men  of  this  generation  are  in  greater 
danger  of  being  led  away  in  the  false  path,  in  this  regard,  than 
those  who  lived  in  former  times  were.  They  need,  therefore,  the 
more  carefully  and  constantly  to  open  their  minds  to  the  higher 
influences  of  the  university  life.  May  I  not  say,  also,  that  they 
owe  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the  future  to 
keep  alive  these  higher  influences,  and  to  see  that  the  spirit  which 
has  characterized  our  university  in  other  times  abides  here  always. 
We  are  called,  at  every  stage  of  our  life,  to  do  that  which  lies 
before  us  as  the  work  of  the  time.  In  doing  this,  we  best  fulfill 
the  Divine  will  and  the  manly  duty.  The  student's  work  is  in  the 
student's  life,  and  no  higher  obligation  rests  upon  him  than  to 
pass  on  to  other  generations  the  true  spirit  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  himself.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  no  unimportant 
share  in  the  future  character  of  any  university  must  belong  to  the 
students  of  the  era  which  precedes  that  future.  We  ask  what  is 
the  University  ? — and  the  question  is  one  which  may  have  differ- 
ent answers.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the  University  has  no  exist- 
ence which  is  independent  of  any  or  all  of  the  men  who  compose 
its  membership.  In  another,  it  finds  its  life  in  the  continuous  life 
of  that  governing  body  which  directs  its  affairs  and,  in  its  self- 
perpetuating  power,  is  the  only  undying  thing  within  it.  But  in 
still  another  and,  as  it  may  seem  sometimes,  the  truest  sense,  the 
University  is  that  brotherhood  to  which  we  all  belong — the 
brotherhood  of  living  men  who,  for  the  time,  abide  in  these  rooms, 
and  walk  through  these  grounds,  and  move  onward  in  these 
studies,  and  enjoy  this  peculiar  life.  The  spirit  of  the  place 
dwells  in  us,  and  if  it  is  to  go  forth  from  our  company  to  those 
who  follow  us  in  the  purity  and  glory  in  which  it  came  to  us,  and 
bearing  with  it  the  same  blessing  and  inspiration,  we  must  keep  it 
in  our  own  minds  and  hearts  as  we  received  it.  Let  it  not  be  that 
in  our  time,  or  by  our  action,  it  shall  be  so  changed  that  the 
VOL.  X.  19 
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means  of  living  shall  be  more  highly  valued  here  than  the  life 
lived,  or  the  external  things  attaching  themselves  to  a  man  shall 
rise,  in  the  thoaght  of  Tale  students  in  the  future,  into  a  higher 
place  than  the  internal  things  which  are  of  the  man  himself." 

I  think  that  no  one  can  read  this  passage  and  have  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  have  put  a  true  interpretation  upon  President 
Dwight's  address.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  and  whatever  degree  of 
choice  may  be  accorded  to  the  student  between  different  lines  of 
study,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  liberal  culture  will  not  soon  be 
abandoned  at  Yale  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  a  more  practical 
education.  This  matter  has  not  necessarily  anything  to  do, 
directly,  with  the  question  of  more  or  less  freedom  of  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  nor  with  the  question  whether  Greek  and 
Latin  shall  be  studied  by  all  students.  But  there  has  been  a 
systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  persons,  who 
have  never  given  any  particular  attention  to  educational  matters, 
to  insist  on  putting  any  discussion  of  the  aims  of  education  out  of 
the  way  by  making  a  tremendous  clamor  about  required  studies 
and  the  classics,  as  being  "  unpractical.''  The  first  necessity  of 
deciding  what  is  the  aim  of  any  individual's  education  has  been 
left  almost  untouched  by  many  of  those  who  have  been  loudest  in 
their  statements  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  employed  in 
educating  him.  The  subsidiary  questions  of  ways  and  means  will 
gradually  work  themselves  out,  if  there  is  a  distinct  understand- 
ing as  to  what  the  purpose  is. 

If  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  aim  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion is  to  fit  a  man  for  life,  rather  than  for  any  special  department 
of  human  activity,  to  broaden  him  rather  than  to  narrow  him,  to 
make  him  a  many-sided  man  rather  than  a  specialist  with  no  in- 
terests outside  of  his  own  particular  line  of  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  student's  absolute  freedom  of  choice  can  be  compati- 
ble with  it.  There  are  two  distinct  temptations  which  beset 
students,  and  which  are  nurtured  by  such  freedooL  There  is  the 
temptation  to  take  the  studies  which  are  easiest,  which  besets  the 
indolent.  And  there  is  the  temptation  which  besets  the  indus- 
trious and  intelligent,  to  choose  the  studies  which  interest  them 
particularly,  and  which  are  along  some  single  line  or  some  very 
few  lines.  This  latter  temptation  is  far  the  more  dangerous 
and  important.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the 
world  whether  the  indolent  and  stupid  are  well  educated ;  but  it 
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IS  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  whether  the  indnstrioas 
and  intelligent  are  well  educated.  And  the  temptation  of  such 
students  is  always  to  confine  their  attention,  with  ever  increasing 
closeness,  to  particular  lines  of  study  in  which  they  have  become 
interested.  This  danger  is  largely  avoided,  when  they  are  com- 
pelled, in  the  earlier  years  of  their  training,  to  turn  their  attention 
to  a  considerable  number  of  interesting  and  profitable  subjects,  as 
they  are  compelled  to  do  under  any  system  which  has  in  view  the 
widest  cultivation  of  the  intelligence.  Under  such  a  system 
hitherto,  the  study  of  literature  has  naturally  held  a  large  place, 
and  it  must  always  do  so.  Of  late  years  natural  science  has  put 
in  a  successful  plea  for  a  larger  place  than  it  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied, and  no  one  has  seemed  inclined  to  deny  it  room.  And 
modem  literature  has  insisted,  with  great  propriety,  that  it  was 
quite  as  good  as  ancient  literature,  and  ought  to  be  considered  in 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  These  new  claims  have  somewhat 
disturbed  the  old  curriculum,  and  in  some  cases  have  broken  it  up 
altogether.  But  if  the  conception  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  con- 
tinue,  it  is  certain  that  the  study  of  literature  must  retain  a  very 
considerable  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  future.  There  will 
have  to  be  new  adjustments ;  indeed  such  adjustments  are  every- 
where going  oil.  The  question  between  literature  and  natural 
science  will  have  to  be  settled,  and  its  due  proportion  in  the  cur- 
ricalam  assigned  to  each.  And  the  question  between  ancient  and 
modem  literature  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  same  sense.  But 
I  cannot  see  any  possibility  that  the  study  of  literature  can  ever 
be  superseded  in  a  course  designed  for  the  liberal  education  of 
young  men.  And  further,  I  do  not  see  how  the  study  of  modem 
literature  can  ever  be  made  very  thorough  and  valuable,  unless 
its  foundations  are  laid  in  some  knowledge  of  the  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  proportion  which  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics ought  to  bear  to  other  branches  in  a  collegiate  course  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  discussion,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  if  such  a  course  is  to  be 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  liberal  education.  The 
old  phrase,  which  gave  to  the  studies  of  "  polite  literature,"  or  the 
literature  of  polish,  the  name  '*  humanities,"  was  not  a  random 
one«  It  contains  a  very  important  truth.  The  study  of  literature 
is  the  most  humanizing  of  all  studies.  It  brings  a  man  into 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  race  and  makes 
him  know  that  these  are  his  brethren.    Its  place  can  be  supplied 
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by  no  other  study,  and  it  must  therefore  always  hold  its  place  in 
any  education  which  hopes  to  be  recognized  as  *'  liberal.'* 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  my  text, 
which  I  found  in  President  Dwight's  address  to  the  students  of 
the  university  over  which  he  has  recently  been  called  to  preside. 
But  what  I  have  said  has  been  naturally  suggested  by  the  words 
which  I  have  quoted  from  that  address.  It  contains,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  very  solemn  assurance  that  the  conception  of  a  liberal 
education  is  to  be  maintained  in  Yale  University,  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  its  future  policy.  And  when  this  is  once  established 
it  leaves  the  field  clear  and  open  to  fair-minded  discussion  of 
the  ways  and  means.  When  this  conception  is  taken  for  granted, 
there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  limits  of 
the  optional  system,  of  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  cur- 
riculum, nor  of  the  respective  places  of  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture, nor  of  the  amount  of  room  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  main  point  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  for 
so  long  a  time  as  President  Dwight  shall  influence  the  policy  of 
the  university.  This  point  is  that  the  aim  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion is  to  educate  the  student  to  a  broad-minded  manliness.  With 
this  point  settled,  the  discussion  of  the  minor  points,  which  have 
great  interest,  may  go  without  the  confusion  which  has  hitherto 
been  obvious,  whenever  they  were  raised. 

Thomas  B.  Baook. 
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Thib  Second  Abmt  Corps.* — When  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table  was  asked  whether  he  belonged  to  a  matual  admiration 
society,  he  replied  that  he  was  thankful  to  have  had  that  privi~ 
lege ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  that,  where  there  were  people 
really  worth  admiring,  a  mutual  admiration  society  was  the  best 
sort  of  organization  possible.  Some  such  answer  might  be  made 
by  General  Walker  if  the  reader  should  complain  that  the  meed  of 
praise  is  at  times  distributed  with  rather  too  lavish  a  hand  through 
the  pages  of  his  book.  For  the  Second  Corps  was  unquestionably 
a  body  of  men  worth  admiring  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  appreciated  each  other  was  no  small  element  in  their 
success.  The  corps  that  captured  more  than  forty  colors  before 
it  lost  a  single  one,  may  well  be  pardoned  so  venial  a  sin  as  a  fond- 
ness for  blowing  its  own  trumpet 

It  is  an  interesting  question  what  it  was  that  gave  the  Second 
Corps  its  exceptional  character.  Not  simply  the  material  of  which 
it  was  composed ;  this  was  good,  but  so  was  a  large  part  of  the 
material  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Third  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  were  composed  of  very  much  the  same  sort  of  elements  as 
the  Second ;  the  Fifth  Corps  started  with  a  positive  advantage, 
in  some  respects,  over  any  of  the  others.  Yet  six  months  of 
actual  fighting  had  not  elapsed  before  the  Second  Corps  was  recog* 
nized  as  the  best  in  the  army ;  and  subsequent  battles  only  made 
that  fact  plainer.  General  Walker  is  probably  right  in  attribut- 
ing a  large  share  of  this  difference  to  the  personal  influence  of 
General  Sumner.  His  estimate  of  this  commander  is  singularly 
just ;  be  sees  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  points,  bringing  out 
the  former  in  clear  relief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  the  faults 
no  less  plain,  in  spite  of  an  obvious  unwillingness  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

In  the  story  of  the  peninsular  campaign,  there  is  little  chance 
for  criticism.  The  history  of  Fair  Oaks  is  magnificently  told. 
With  regard  to  Antietam,  there  may  be  more  difference  of  opinion. 

*  Btstory  of  (he  Second  Army  Oorpa  in  &e  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  by  Frakois  A. 
Wauob,  Brevet-Brigadier  General  IT.  S.  YolunteerB,  AssH  Adj.-Oen.  of  the  Corps. 
New  York:  Oharles  Scribner's  Sons,  1886. 
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The  general  featares  of  the  battle  are  well  described ;  particularly 
the  series  of  ''  waves  "  in  the  Union  attack,  each  effort  of  which 
was  strong  enough  to  exhaast  the  troops  engaged  in  it,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  shatter  the  confederates  opposed  to  it.  With 
regard  to  the  most  bloody  work  of  the  Second  Corps  on  that  day 
— the  honorable  but  ill-guided  attack  of  Sedgwick's  division — Gen- 
eral Walker  is  less  clear  than  usual.  There  ought  to  have  been  more 
maps  showing  the  detailed  topography  of  the  ground,  particu- 
larly the  position  of  the  woods  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
and  the  narrative  does  not  do  all  that  it  might  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency. The  reader  gets  only  a  confused  idea  of  how  it  was  man- 
aged. This  is  more  noticeable  because  topographical  viyidness  is 
generally  one  of  the  author's  strong  points. 

Antietam  was  Sumner's  last  and  least  successful  battle.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Couch,  incomparably  his  superior  as  a  tactician. 
Whether  Couch's  ability  should  be  ranked  quite  as  high  as 
Walker  does,  may  be  open  to  doubt ;  he  never  had  a  fair  chance  to 
show  his  full  capacity.  At  Fredericksburg,  he  was  ordered  into 
inevitable  ruin.  At  Chanoellorsville,  his  position  was,  in  some 
respects,  even  more  trying.  It  was  at  Fair  Oaks  that  he  was  able 
to  show  himself  at  his  best.  There,  he  did  superbly ;  perhaps 
better  than  any  division  commander  ever  did  in  any  other  battle 
of  the  war.  But  we  have  at  best  a  narrow  basis  on  which  to  form 
a  decisive  judgment 

With  regard  to  Hancock,  who  succeeded  Couch  just  before  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  there  is  no  such  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Hancock  had  at  once  the  opportunity  to  show  what 
there  was  in  him.  The  battle  of  Grettysburg  was  emphatically  his 
battle,  and,  it  was  also  emphatically  the  battle  of  the  Second 
Corps.  Emory  Upton's  first  letter  on  Gettysburg,  written  in  one 
of  the  few  brief  moments  which  he  was  able  to  snatch,  simply 
says  that  the  Second  Corps  covered  itself  with  honor.  No  wonder 
that  the  corps'  history  gives  a  more  detailed  review  of  this  battle 
than  of  any  other.  One  point,  however,  should  be  noted :  G^en- 
eral  Walker  sees  clearly  enough  that  the  decisive  action  was  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  but  he  does  not  fully  cut  loose 
from  the  traditional  glamour  thrown  over  some  of  the  events  of 
the  third  day.  Strive  to  disguise  it  as  we  may,  Pickett's  division 
found  a  weak  point  in  the  Second  Corps'  line ;  they  found  it  in 
Webb's  brigade,  which  never  ought  to  have  abandoned  its  posi- 
tion in  the  line.     Webb  rallied  his  men  most  creditably ;  after 
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that,  tbey  foaght  well  and  lost  heavily ;  but  the;  did  not  rally 
exoept  when  they  had  superior  numbers  to  support  them,  while  the 
enemy's  supports  were  out  of  reach.  The  heroes  of  Gettysburg 
were  the  brigades  of  Harrow  and  Willard ;  not  that  of  Webb,  which 
seems  to  have  lost  comparatively  few  of  its  men  when  it  first 
retired  from  its  position. 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  brilliant  action  at  Bristoe 
Station,  where  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  confederate  army,  escaped  not  merely  without  serious  loss, 
bot  with  conspicuous  captures  of  guns  and  prisoners ;  an  action 
honorable  alike  to  the  corps  and  to  General  Warren,  who  at  that 
time  commanded  it.  Nor  can  we  follow  the  detail  of  the  Wilder- 
ness campaign,  where  one  brillant  day  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
House  stands  out  amid  weeks  of  almost  unrelieved  butchery.  We 
know  of  no  book  which  so  decisively  condemns  Grant's  strategy  as 
the  one  before  us — not  that  it  aaya  much  ;  but  there  are  places 
where  its  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  another  man's  speech.  '^  I 
have  hesitated  long,"  he  says,  '^  before  writing  the  melancholy 
words  of  General  Morgan  :  *The  Second  Corps  here  [at  Cold 
Harbor]  received  a  mortal  blow,  and  never  again  was  the  same 
body  of  men.'  ....  These  are  sad  words,  but  they  are  true.  .  .  . 
In  the  long  column  which  wound  its  way  in  the  darkness  out  of 
the  intrenchments  at  Cold  Harbor  on  the  12th  of  June,  1864,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  Chickahominy,  little  remained  of  the  division 
that  had  crossed  that  river  on  the  81st  of  May,  1862,  to  the  rescue 
of  the  broken  left  wing ;  and  the  historian  feels  that  as  he  con- 
cludes the  story  of  Cold  Ebirbor,  he  is,  in  a  sense,  writing  the 
epitaph  of  the  Second  Corps." 

And  though  he  follows  out  subsequent  events  with  great  care 
and  fidelity,  one  can  read  all  sorts  of  regrets  between  the  lines. 
It  was  not  the  men  who  had  known  Sumner  and  Richardson  and 
Sedgwick  and  Couch  that  lost  the  battle  of  Reams  Station.  They 
were  killed  between  the  Rapidan  and  the  James.  The  best  fight- 
ing of  Humphreys  and  Miles — ^and  never  were  there  two  better 
division  commanders  anywhere — could  not  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  Hays  and  Carroll  and  a  score  of  others  whose  places  could  not 
be  filled  by  anyone  living. 

Walker's  judgments  of  men  outside  bis  own  corps  are  more 
interesting  because  less  uniformly  laudatory.  We  have  already 
indicated  what  he  says,  or  rather  does  not  say,  of  Grant.  He  is 
not  disposed  to  judge  MoClellan  harshly.    Great  allowance  is 
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made  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  allowed  the  selectioD  of  his 
corps  commanders.  Keyes  and  Heintzclman  were  had  failures ; 
Franklin  hj  no  means  a  success ;  Sumner  an  excellent  soldier,  hot 
not  always  an  excellent  general.  Porter  was  an  officer  of  great 
ahility ;  perhaps  McDowell  was  also,  hut  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  Gen.  Walker  can  speak  so  well  of  him  in  the  face  of  recent 
developments  in  the  Fitz  John  Porter  case.  He  rates  Hooker  on 
the  whole,  higher  than  the  majority  of  critics  are  now  disposed  to 
do ;  of  Meade  he  speaks  guardedly,  hut  with  decided  fay  or.  Fall 
and  generous  praise  is  accorded  to  the  officers  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Second  Corps  on  so  many  fields 
— to  Slocum,  Russell,  Tipton,  and  a  host  of  others.  Altogether 
the  book  both  finds  and  contains  "  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  for- 
given." 

Abthub  T.  Hadusy. 

AjcsaiCAN  LiTEBATUBB.* — In  this  book  American  literature 
does  not  mean  English  literature  in  America ;  it  does  not  mean 
English  literature  in  North  America ;  but  English  literature  in 
the  United  States.  Literary  historians  thus  far  have  hesitated  at 
calling  a  epade  a  spade,  but  they  will  be  compelled  to  some  time. 
Southey  and  Coleridge  once  planned  the  establishment  of  a  Pan- 
tisocracy,  a  **  second  Eden,"  of  poets  and  philosophers, 

"Where  Susquehanna  pours  her  untamed  stream." 

Had  they  done  so  would  they  have  contributed  to  American,  or 
British,  or  English  literature  ?  What  if  a  few  fine  spirits  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  with  Shakspere  at  the  head,  had  emigrated  to 
America  ?  Perhaps  Shakspere's  Hamlet  would  now  have  been  a 
city  and  nothing  else.  Milton,  as  it  was,  wrote  hardly  any  poetry 
through  the  two  best  decades  of  his  life.  Had  he  been  bom  in 
Boston  the  poet  might  have  been  a  '^  mute  inglorious  Milton  '* 
through  the  other  decades,  and  his  Paradise  Regained  might  have 
been  a  more  practical  realization  of  Coleridge's  ^'  Second  Eden.** 
Tet  Spenser  wrote  a  poem  as  long  as  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and 
Aeneid  together  in  savage  Ireland  amid  surroundings  about  as 
uncongenial  as  any  then  to  be  found  in  American  settlements. 
But  the  unfortunate  lack  of  clearness  in  the  use  of  ''American**  is 

*  American  LiieriUwe,  1607-1885.  Vol.  I.  The  Development  of  Amerieem 
Thought,  By  Ohablbs  F.  Riohabdson.  New  York  and  London.  G.  P.  Pat- 
nam's  Sons.    The  Knickerbocker  Press.    188t. 
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apparent  without  speoulative  proof,  and  for  the  present  no  kind 
of  proof  seems  adequate  to  overcome  its  use. 

"American  literature,"  says  the  author,  *'  may  be  described  as 
isolated  inheritance^  working  Jreehly^^  (p.  63).  "  The  critic  of 
American  literature  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both 
English  and  American  political,  social,  and  literary  history ; 
should  perceiTe  clearly  that  in  England  and  America  is  a  domi- 
nant and  assimilating  Saxon  folk,  working  out  a  similar  problem 
on  similar  lines ;  and  yet  should  discriminate  between  varient  con- 
ditions, aims,  methods,  and  results.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  foreign  historian  of  our  literature  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  all  these  qualifications,"  (p.  viii).  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  have  not  in  the  present  volume  quite  such  a 
work  as  might  be  expected  from  the  quotation,  although  many 
good  points  are  made.  The  touchstone  which  Professor  Richard- 
son applies  to  each  work  considered  in  his  history  may  be  applied 
to  his  own  book.  '*  The  critic  of  an  American  book  or  author, 
whether  that  critic  be  an  American  or  a  foreigner,  and  whether 
he  be  considering  past  writings  or  contemporary  ones,  should  try 
to  answer  these  questions:  What  did  the  author  aim  to  do? 
what  method  did  he  adopt?  under  what  conditions  did  he  work? 
what  were  his  relations  to  previous  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ?  what  his  debt  to  English  literature  ?  what  his  obliga- 
tions to,  and  influence  upon,  his  fellow  authors  ?  what  his  intrinsic 
success?  what  his  probable  rank  in  the  future?"  His  aim  is 
apparently  set  forth  in  the  sub-title,  and  is  maintained  through 
nearly  550  pages.  The  consideration  of  the  perspective  of  Amer- 
ican literature,  its  race  elements,  and  the  ^^  new  environment  of 
the  Saxon  mind,"  introduce  the  subject.  Two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  descriptive  and  historical  writers ;  two  to  religion  and 
philosophy ;  one  to  political  literature ;  one  to  essayists ;  one  to 
the  ^  Borderlands  of  American  literature ;"  and  Irving  and  Emer- 
son each  receive  a  chapter.  Fiction  and  Poetry  are  reserved  for 
a  second  volume,  which  will  be  published  in  1888. 

The  work  can  not  be  regarded  as  rivaling  either  Professor 
Tyler's  or  Professor  Nichol's;  it  is  midway  between  the  encydo- 
piedia  and  the  short  sketch,  and  so  comes  to  fill  an  important  field. 
The  volume  finished  is  not  so  much  a  history  as  a  series  of  essays 
or  studies.  Such  a  method  has  its  faults,  though  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Taine  with  a  certain  brilliant  success;  but  Taine's 
essays  are  developed  with  more  attention  to  evolution,  and  his 
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method  can  hardly  be  compared.  The  essays  before  as  are  not 
entirely  harmonized.  For  instance,  after  having  disposed  of  one 
chapter  on  theological  writings,  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of 
considering  them  at  all  in  a  history  of  literature,  seems  oat  of 
place  at  the  beginning  of  a  second  chapter  on  the  subject.  And, 
too,  it  quickly  suggests  that  the  sub-title  of  the  volume  was  an 
after  thought,  and  not  quite  what  the  author  wished.  To  ua  a 
more  faulty  part  of  his  plan  is  the  setting  aside  of  poetry  and  one 
branch  of  prose  for  consideration  in  a  separate  volume.  It  seems 
better  to  study  the  development  of  a  literature  as  a  whole,  bot  if 
a  division  must  be  made  Professor  Richardson  has  made  his 
wisely.  As  a  basis  for  his  natural  division  he  might  have  dia- 
cussed  his  incidental  proposition  on  page  284,  that  ^'  Only  when 
other  literature  stagnates,  does  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  or 
any  science  come  to  the  front."  Poetry  can  be  treated  by  itself 
better  than  prose,  as  Mr.  Stedman  has  shown ;  yet  in  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  book  we  see  that  a  nation's  prose  is  the  background  of  a 
nation's  poetry,  and  the  two  bear  close  relations  in  literary  hia^ 
tory. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  time  has  come  for  a  first-rate  his- 
tory of  American  literature,  which  began  in  1807,  as  Ames  said, 
rather  than  in  1607.  The  material  is  not  all  accumulated,  much 
less  digested.  But  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedic  history  like  Pro- 
fessor Tyler's  has  more  need  to  wait  for  the  results  of  such  work 
as  the  Men  of  Letters  series  represents.  Professor  Richardson's 
treatment  is  less  exhaustive,  and  he  does  not  think  that  ^'  writ- 
ings which  would  have  passed  into  obscurity  in  England  "  shoald 
**  be  magnified  beyond  their  deserts  merely  because  they  were 
written  on  the  American  coast."  But  his  task  has  not  been 
superficially  done.  One  might  have  written  excellently  with 
Professor  Tyler's  work  for  a  basis,  but  in  comparing  the  two  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  one  supplements  the  other.  It  almost  seems 
as  though  the  later  writer  had  avoided  every  appearance  of  obli* 
gation  to  his  predecessor  with  studious  care,  and  everywhere  one 
sees  the  thorough  familiarity  with  original  sources.  Yet  in  their 
treatment  of  similar  topics  there  is  little  to  suggest  controversy. 
Professor  Richardson  has  had  the  advantage  of  familiarity  with 
matter  not  easily  accessible  to  Professor  Tyler  in  1878  and  before. 
Thus,  Sewall's  Diary  has  been  printed  but  a  few  years ;  Richard* 
son  gives  the  greater  attention  to  aboriginal  literature,  materiala 
for  which  have  been  published  since  1878;  Tyler's  history  ooa- 
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tuns  no  mention  of  Thomas  Morton's  interesting  picture  of  primi- 
tive New  England  society  in  ''The  New  England  Oanaan,*' 
reprinted  for  the  Prince  Society  in  1883.  Few  would  think  there 
eoald  be  any  controversy  over  their  varying  views  of  an  author's 
writings.  Tyler's  extravagancies  are  well  known;  he  tells  us 
how  it  strikes  a  contemporary.  Richardson's  estimates  are  far 
more  discreet  and  just.  One  feels  that  he  has  come  very  near 
his  purpose  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  in  every 
case.  His  freedom  from  sentimentality  and  his  sober  common 
sense  are  trustworthy. 

There  is  little  aim  at  brilliancy ;  repetitions  are  common ;  a  few 
novel  words  are  introduced,  for  instance,  ''  diarizers,"  on  p.  105, 
which  is  abandoned  for  the  better  word  ''  diarist "  just  a  hundred 
pages  beyond ;  and  on  p.  348  we  have  a  peculiar  use  of  exerted  in 
**  the  address  quickened  and  exerted  many  scholarly  hearers."  It 
is  not  the  style  of  the  writer  which  will  preserve  this  book, 
though,  however  homely,  the  style  is  sensible  and  clear.  But  the 
general  accuracy,  reliability,  usefulness,  the  healthful  tone  and 
strong  moral  purpose  testify  to  a  rare  combination  of  inestimable 
qualities  for  Professor  Richardson's  chosen  work.  These  will 
show  more  conspicuonsly  in  the  more  important  second  volume, 
and  we  have  much  to  expect  from  its  completion. 

If  one  takes  exception  to  parts  of  the  first  volume,  there  must 
be  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction  with  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Many  who  read  it,  or  its  last  chapter,  will  stop  to  ask  why  certain 
men  who  have  aided  considerably  in  the  development  of  modern 
thought,  should  be  entirely  ignored,  when  certain  others  are  con- 
sidered ;  but  cases  of  severe  injustice  are  few,  if  any.  We  hardly 
believe  Professor  Richardson  is  so  ironical  as  to  reserve  all  con- 
sideration of  periodical  literature  for  the  volume  on  Fiction,  and 
the  omission  of  a  sufficient  notice  of  American  journalism  in  the 
present  volume  strikes  us  as  a  considerable  fault.  The  tre- 
mendous influence  of  the  press  in  America  should  not  be  ignored 
in  such  a  work.  In  the  sketch  of  Franklin,  p.  156,  incidentally 
mentioning  one  of  our  early  papers,  he  is  led  into  a  mistake,  pos- 
sibly by  following  the  chief  authority  on  Franklin,  John  Bigelow, 
who  is  guilty  of  the  same  error.  The  New  England  Courant  was 
not  the  second  American  newspaper  by  any  way  of  reckoning. 
The  first  paper  was  JPubliek  Occurences^  a  monthly  published  at 
Boston,  1600 ;  but  it  was  suppressed  before  its  second  number 
appeared  *^for  uttering  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature;"   in 
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1606  an  English  Gazette  was  re-printed  in  New  York;  bat  these 
slight  beginnings  count  for  little  except  in  the  quarrel  between 
Gotham  and  the  Hub.  The  first  paper  to  become  established  in 
America  was  The  Boston  News  Letter^  first  appearing  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1704,  and  issued  every  Monday  thereafter  for  72  years. 
In  1719,  four  days  before  Christmas,  a  rival  appeared  in  Tike 
Boston  Gazette.  It  continued  to  appear  until  1739,  when  it  lost 
part  of  its  identity  by  merging  with  a  better  half,  Jlie  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal.  The  very  day  after  the  first  copy  of  The 
Boston  Gaaette  came  to  satisfy  seekers  after  new  things  in  our 
ancient  Athens,  the  third  paper,  The  American  Weekly  Mercury 
appeared  in  Philadelphia,  destined  to  exist  for  27  years.  77^« 
New  England  Courant,  then,  was  the  sixth,  or  at  least  the  fourth 
paper,  as  its  first  number  was  dated  August  7th,  1721.  The 
account  of  early  journalism  in  Professor  Tyler's  work  is  not 
altogether  accurate.  The  January  number  of  The  Magazine  of 
American  History  contains  a  paper  on  papers,  richly  illustrated 
with  facsimiles  of  old  journals,  but  the  article  is  not  intended  to 
be  thorough,  and  it  too  contains  errors. 

On  p.  173  it  is  virtually  stated  that  Franklin  had  only  one  sod  ; 
he  had  two,  one  dying  in  infancy.  On  p.  69,  the  writings  of 
Capt.  John  Smith  are  compared  to  those  of  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
*'  written  three  hundred  years  before  f '  two  hundred  years  would 
be  more  accurate.  It  is  easy  enough  to  correct  mistakes  in 
known  dates,  but  it  is  easy  enough  not  to  make  the  mistakes  in 
the  first  place.  And  think  of  the  consequences !  what  a  deal  of 
double  toil  and  trouble  would  have  been  saved  one  industrious 
class  of  scholars  if  some  trustworthy  contemporary  had  given  as 
the  exact  dates  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere.  Some  of 
Professor  Richardson's  mistakes  of  this  nature  are  errors  of  the 
printer;  most  of  them  are  not,  we  judge,  as  they  are  so  approxi- 
mately correct  that  one  hesitates  before  changing  them.  But  to 
show  how  accurate  the  work  is  in  general,  when  in  a  book  so  full 
of  dates  so  few  are  wrong,  we  give  the  results  of  an  examination. 
P.  121,  the  date  of  Roger  Williams'  birth  is  given  as  1606.  Dr. 
Elton's  arguments  for  this  date  are  now  generally  refuted,  and 
about  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  that  he 
was  born  sometime  between  1599  and  1603.  p.  140,  Jonathan 
Edwards  did  not  die  in  1757,  but  lived  until  March  28th  of  the 
next  year.  p.  179,  Samuel  Adams  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1740y  not  in  1743 ;  the  lattef  was  the  year  in  which  he  took  his 
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second  degree,  p.  293,  Orville  Dewey,  was  born  March  28th, 
1794,  not  in  1795.  p.  381,  the  year  of  J.  G.  Holland's  birth, 
1849,  is  a  misprint  for  1819.  p.  473,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  was  bom  in  1823,  not  in  1819.  p.  512,  Benjamin  Rush 
was  born  in  1745,  not  1746,  but  had  he  been  eight  days  younger 
the  date  as  printed  would  be  correct.  Such  discrepancies  are 
matters  for  the  curious  chiefly,  yet  they  are  worth  correcting. 

We  wish  the  Index  to  the  work  were  fuller.  ''An  Index  is  a 
necessary  Implement  to  a  Book,"  says  worthy  old  Fuller,  and  in 
this  case  his  words  are  particularly  true.  Any  work  of  a  histori- 
cal or  similar  nature  can  be  handled  much  more  eflectively  with 
such  an  '' Implement.'^  Perhaps  the  author  thinks  with  many 
that  the  reader  is  better  assisted  by  references  to  chief  passages 
only,  but  this  is  not  the  general  opinion.  To  suit  all  classes  it 
would  be  an  excellent  innovation  if  indexes  were  made  exhaus- 
tive, and  references  to  important  passages  denoted  by  broader 
faced  type. 

The  fact  that  fully  50,000  copies  of  Professor  Richardson's  ex- 
cellent Primer  of  American  Literature  have  been  taken  by  the 
public,  testifies  to  a  wide  interest  in  the  study  of  our  national 
literature ;  and  we  believe  a  proportionally  greater  stimulus  to 
the  i*tudy  will  be  given  by  this  new  book,  which,  with  its  second 
▼olnme,  must  take  rank  as  the  best  and  safest  history  of  our 
national  literature. 

Ernest  Whttnet. 

Thb  Sslf  Rbyelation  of  Ood.* — Dr.  Harris  has  chosen  the 
most  appropriate  title  for  his  latest  book,  for  this  title  indicates 
the  structural  thought  of  the  volume  and  marks  the  most  unique 
feature  in  the  treatment  of  the  great  theme  the  distinguished 
author  has  chosen.  Man's  knowledge  of  God  through  God's  self 
revelation  to  man  is  the  thought  that  pervades  and  gives  unity  to 
the  work  before  us.  This  volume  is  in  reality  a  sequel  to  the 
volume  entitled  '^The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,"  which 
appeared  in  1883.  The  main  lines  of  thought  that  were  so  admir- 
ably presented  in  that  work  are  carried  out  in  the  present  volume. 

In  *'  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,"  the  endeavor  was  to 
ascertain  man's  capacity  to  know  God — in   this  present  work 

*  The  Self  BeodaUon  of  Ood,  By  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Systemacio  Theology  in  Tale  University.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner'B  Sons. 
1887. 
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(which  we  might  call  ^  The  Philosophical  Structure  of  TheiBin  *') 
the  problem  is  to  determine  what  knowledge  of  God  man's 
nature  and  capacity  enables  him  to  have.  Were  it  needful  to 
apologize  for  an  additional  work  on  this  time-worn  subject  of 
Theism,  we  should  recall  the  reply  of  Daniel  Webster — ^**  There 
is  room  at  the  top." 

Dr.  Harris  reached  certainly  a  very  high  level  in  the  earlier 
work  already  referred  to,  but  in  the  present  volume,  he  has  more 
than  sustained  that  level  in  the  range  of  thought  displayed ;  in 
the  thoroughness  and  clearness  of  treatment ;  and  in  the  fresh- 
ness, vivacity,  and  grace  of  style.  A  careful  examination  of  this 
work  has  left  the  conviction  that  no  similar  work  of  such  scope 
and  learning  has  appeared  in  England  or  America  within  the 
present  century.  We  may  add  without  exaggeration  Dr.  Harris 
has  given  us  the  most  profound  statement  and  the  most  success- 
ful defense  of  Christian  Theism,  that  is  accessible  to  English 
readers. 

Before  presenting  somewhat  in  detail  the  course  of  thought 
followed  in  this  volume,  we  call  attention  to  two  or  three  features 
which  have  especially  impressed  us  in  our  examination  of  this 
work. 

One  of  these  distinguishing  features  is  the  stand-point  as  indi- 
cated by  the  title.  Dr.  Harris  approaches  the  problem  of  Theism 
from  the  side  of  revelation  and  he  makes  a  knowledge  of  God 
essentially  a  reception  (by  the  active  intelligence)  of  God's  self- 
revelation  to  man.  The  initiative  is  with  Gk>d  not  man.  The 
idea  of  God  is  no  creation  of  pure  thought.  It  arises  as  man's 
idea  of  the  external  world,  in  the  intuition,  through  some  experi- 
ence of  that  world  acting  upon  man.  So  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  the  starting  point  is  in  some  experience  of  God  through 
which  there  is  awakened  in  man  a  consciousness  of  God,  and  the 
entire  growth  of  man's  knowledge  of  God  is  the  interpretation 
by  rational  thought  of  the  progressive  revelation  of  God.  And 
this  characteristic  of  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  volume 
under  examination  has  closely  connected  with  it  the  second  nota- 
ble feature  we  would  remark — it  is  the  treatment  of  the  custom- 
ary arguments  for  the  existence  of  God.  These  proofs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ontological  argument,  have  their  legitimate 
scope  not  as  evidences  for  the  existence  of  God,  but  as  evidences 
of  what  God  is  revealed  to  be.  It  is  the  ontological  argument  in 
the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute,  which  constitutes  the 
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ntioDal  proof  that  God  exists;  hence  this  venerable  argument 
which  it  has  become  the  habit  of  theologians  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt is  restored  to  its  true  place  in  the  Theistic  proof. 

A  third  characteristic  in  Dr.  Harris'  treatment  of  Christian 
Theism,  is  the  position  and  significance  he  gives  to  Christianity. 
The  unique  character  of  Christianity  lies  not  in  being  a  revela- 
tion of  God,  but  in  being  a  unique  form  of  God's  self  revelation ; 
the  essence  of  Christianity  being  God's  historical  action  in  redeem- 
ing men  and  bringing  them  into  union  with  himself  in  Christ 
Christianity  is  rather  the  culmination  of  all  God's  self-revelation, 
and  its  true  place  and  significance  is  found  ifa  its  inclusive,  not 
exclusive,  relation  to  all  other  revelation  and  to  all  other  forms 
of  the  religious  life  of  man. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  special  examination  we  have  proposed, 
we  may  exhibit  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  as  follows  : 

It  is  in  four  parts.  In  Part  I.  is  considered  the  origin  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  man's  experience  and  consciousness,  and 
the  essential  factors  are  examined  that  are  involved  in  that 
knowledge  and  must  codperate  for  its  completion.  Part  II.  estab- 
lishes the  thesis  that  the  Absolute  exists  and  is  revealed  in  the 
UniTerse.  Part  HI.  deals  with  the  revelation  of  the  Absolute 
Being  in  nature,  in  man,  and  in  human  history.  The  essential 
character  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  subject  of  Part 
TV.  These  four  main  divisions  of  the  work  before  us  present 
fonr  stages  in  the  self-revelation  of  God.  The  self-revelation  of 
God  in  the  experience  and  consciousness  of  the  individual,  the 
self-revelation  of  God  as  the  Absolute  in  rational  intuition  and 
thonght ;  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  reason  energizing  as  the 
personal  God  in  the  universe;  and  God's  self-revelation,  culmi- 
nating in  his  historical  redemptive  action  centering  in  Christ. 

In  Part  L  the  main  thought  is  that  man's  knowledge  of  God 
comes  from  God's  self-revelation  to  man.  The  initiative  is  with 
God.  Man's  knowledge  begins  in  some  experience  of  God's 
actions  through  which  he  reveals  himself  to  man.  In  Chapter  I. 
the  author  examines  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious  nature  and 
maintains  the  position  that  religiousness  in  man  is  explicable  only 
if  we  recognize  that  '^  religion  is  the  response  of  plan's  spirit  to 
the  presence  of  the  true  God."  ''Man  is  religious  because  he 
lives  in  the  presence  of  God."  This  religious  consciousness  which 
is  inseparable  from  man's  constitution  involves  the  recognition  of 
a  divinity  as  absolute  spirit.     All  attempts  to  substitute  any 
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other  object  leave  unexplained  the  most  essential  and  distinguish- 
ing phenomena  of  religion  in  man ;  God  being  known  then  in 
some  form  of  consciousness ;  6od  revealing  himself  in  man's  ex- 
perience of  God.  The  author  passes  in  Chapter  11.  to  examine 
this  knowledge  of  God  in  experience  or  in  consciousness.  The 
position  taken  is  that  there  is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  God  through  God's  presentation  of  himself  to  man. 
Such  a  knowledge  is  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  of  the 
external  world  in  sense  perception.  ^'  It  is  not  meant  that  this 
immediate  knowledge  of  God  presents  a  complete  and  rounded 
idea  of  God,"  it  gives  rather  the  elements  of  the  idea  of  God,  as 
the  separate  percepts  give  the  data  for  forming  the  idea  of  the 
object  known  by  sense  perception. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Harris  uses  the  term  consciousness 
in  the  signification  it  has  usually  in  German  philosophy,  viz:  to 
denote  the  knowledge  the  subject  has  of  itself  and  of  the  reality 
not  self.  The  doctrine  then  is  that  man  is  conscious  of  a 
spiritual  environment  (which  is  God),  not  less  really  than  he 
is  conscious  of  a  material  environment.  It  is  this  immediate 
knowledge  of  God  which  gives  the  basis  and  the  starting  point 
of  all  further  knowledge  gained  by  reflective  thought ;  and  here 
is  likewise  the  basis  of  all  possible  proof  for  the  existence  of  God. 
*'  When  we  examine  the  evidence  that  God  exists,  we  start  with 
the  idea  of  the  Divinity  and  with  the  belief  that  he  exista" 
"  And  this  investigation  is  analogous  to  the  speculative  inquiry, 
whether  we  have  good  grounds  for  our  belief  that  the  external 
world  exists."  But  this  consciousness  of  God,  as  explained,  arises 
from  some  form  of  God's  action  upon  us  not  less  truly  than 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  arises  from  some  action  of  that 
world  upon  us.  This  leads  to  the  idea  of  revelation — ^the  subject 
of  the  following  chapter  (Chapter  III). 

The  common  impression  "  that  revelation  is  distinctively  and 
exclusively  an  act  of  God  is  erroneous."  The  truth  is  that  aXL 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  finite  being  is  conditioned  upon  reve- 
lation, not  less  of  all  objects  and  persons,  than  of  God.  These  to 
be  known  must  in  some  real  sense  reveal  themselves  to  us.  The 
essential  matter  of  revelation  is  some  action  or  affection  by  which 
the  revealing  agent  discloses  his  presence  and  nature.  Things  or 
persons  reveal  themselves  in  two  ways,  either  in  the  form  of  direct 
presentation  to  consciousness  or  in  the  form  of  effects  from  which 
the  presence  of  such  persons  or  things  is  inferred.     This  concep- 
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tion  of  revelation  makes  intelligible  the  mode  of  Ood's  self  reve- 
lation, and  ako  the  scope  and  essential  matter  of  that  revelation. 
If  we  consider  how  it  is  that  finite  persons  reveal  themselves,  we 
have  the  key  to  nnderstanding  the  possibility  and  nature  of  God's 
revelation  to  man.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  sphere  of  Ood's 
revelation  is  not  the  Bible  or  Christ  alone ;  it  is  not  less  real  in 
nature,  in  man,  in  human  history.  The  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Christ  is  the  culmination  rather  of  all  God's  self 
revelation  to  man.  It  is  important  further  to  bear  in  mind  that 
what  €k>d  reveals  is  himself,  his  personality  as  wisdom,  power, 
love.  **  God's  revelation  is  not  primarily  of  propositions,  com- 
manicated  in  words,  but  he  reveals  himself  in  his  own  action." 

But  if  man  has  knowledge  of  God  through  God's  self  revela- 
tion, this  knowledge  involves  some  action  of  the  subject ;  accord- 
ingly in  Chapter  lY.  the  discussion  passes  on  to  the  action  of  man's 
mind  in  receiving  and  understanding  the  revelation  of  God.  It 
is  flbown  that  three  factors  must  codperate  in  all  knowledge  of 
God:  1.  Divine  revelation;  2.  Consciousness  of  God;  3.  The 
reaction  of  man  in  reflective  thought.  The  thought  elaborated 
in  this  chapter,  that  revelation  imparts  knowledge  only  as  man 
receives  and  interprets  it  by  his  own  active  intelligence,  leads 
natarally  to  the  topic  discussed  in  the  following  chapter  (Chap, 
v.),  Man's  capacity  to  know  God  through  revelation. 

That  man  has  such  a  capacity  is  evident,  1st,  from  the  admitted 
facta  of  man's  religiousness ;  if  religion  has  any  reality,  man 
mnst  be  capable  of  knowing  God.  Again  this  capacity  to  know 
God  inheres  in  man's  capacity  to  know  anything.  It  is  by 
rational  thought  that  any  real  knowledge  is  possible.  Man's  con- 
stitution as  rational  gives  him  the  same  capability  for  knowing 
God  that  he  has  for  knowing  that  a  world  exists.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  are  we  rational,  spiritual,  free  beings  ?  if  so,  then 
we  can  know  God.  But  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  God  there 
is  necessary  a  synthesis  of  the  three  essential  elements  in  qian's 
knowledge  of  God.  This  is  the  thought  of  the  chapter  that  con- 
clades  the  first  part  of  the  work.  A  single  point  in  this  instruc- 
tive chapter  is  especially  deserving  of  note.  Dr.  Harris  points 
out  that  the  significance  of  the  recent  movement  in  Christian 
thought  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  effect,  in  a  more 
complete  manner,  just  that  synthesis  of  these  elements  of  man's 
knowledge  of  God,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  theology  to  effect. 
A  Dew  movement  in  theology  is  healthy  and  to  be  desired,  just  so 
VOL.  X.  20 
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far  as  it  lies  in  that  direction ;  bat  **  such  a  movement  is  not  in 
reality  new,  it  is  but  a  more  adyanced  stage  of  the  reaction  from 
arid  dogmatism  and  a  transition  which  in  various  forms  has  been 
long  going  on." 

The  second  stage  in  man's  knowledge  of  6od  is  Grod's  revela- 
tion in  the  universe  as  the  Absolute  Being.  It  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  revelation  as  the  Absolute  Being  that  is  the  matter 
of  the  second  part  of  the  work  before  us.  This  examination  is 
in  three  chapters  which  deal  respectively  with  '^  the  Absolute  Be- 
ing" ;  '^  the  Absolute  Being  and  Non-theistic  theories ;"  ^^  the 
Absolute  Being  and  Theism."  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
feature  in  this  second  part  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  in  the 
first  chapter.  The  masterly  treatment  of  non-theistic  theories 
which  follows  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute  which  Dr.  Harris  presents  is  the  time-honored  onto- 
logical  or  a  priori  argument,  but  free  from  the  defects  and  mis- 
conceptions that  have  hitherto  rendered  it  invalid.  The  essential 
thing  in  the  ontological  argument  is  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
God  as  the  Absolute  Being  is  a  necessary  principle  or  law  of 
thought ;  that  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  is  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  man  as  rational ;  that  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  being  is  possible  only  if  an  Absolute  Being  exists. 
In  the  process  of  thought  that  is  rational,  and  as  the  principle 
and  possibility  of  that  rationality,  we  must  postulate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Absolute  Reason.  "  If  the  Absolute  Reason  does 
not  exist,  no  reason  nor  rational  knowledge  exista  The  idea  of 
the  Absolute  Being  and  the  belief  in  its  existence  are  in  the  back- 
ground of  consciousness.  God  then  is  revealed  in  man's  rational 
constitution.  Man  has  a  rational  intuition  of  God  as  the  Abso- 
lute Being. 

In  the  two  chapters  that  follow,  the  various  non-theistic  theories 
are  examined  and  the  position  is  established  that  the  Absolute 
Being  is  one  with  the  Personal  God  of  Theism  and  Revelation. 
By  a  single  classification  all  non-theistic  theories  fall  into  two 
classes :  I.  Theories  that  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
an  Absolute  ;  II.  Theories  that  assert  a  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Absolute.  The  first  class  embraces  all  properly 
agnostic  theories ;  the  second  class  those  improperly  agnostic, — 
pantheistic  and  materialistic  theories  of  the  universe.  The 
agnostic  denial  of  the  knowledge  that  the  Absolute  exists  is  met 
by  showing  that  such  a  denial  involves  the  rejection  of  all  knowl- 
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edge ;  if  an  Absolute  cannot  be  known,  nothing  can  be  known. 
Agnosticism  issnes  logically  in  universal  scepticism.  The  form  of 
agnosticism  which  Herbert  Spencer  represents  is  such  in  name 
rather  than  in  reality.  Mr.  Spencer  goes  with  the  Theist  in 
asserting  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  as  the  Power  energizing, 
in  all  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  he  is  only  inconsistent  with 
himself  in  denying  that  we  can  know  more  than  this  respecting 
the  Absolute  Being.  Mr.  Spencer's  only  option  is  to  go  back  to 
the  orthodox  agnostics  and  with  them  accept  the  logical  issue 
into  universal  scepticism. 

Pantheism,  in  all  its  forms,  teaches  ''  that  the  Absolute  is  the 
one  and  only  substance,  never  as  transitive  cause  creating  or 
causing  any  effect,  but  within  itself  evolving  and  evolved,  and 
without  consciousness  or  personality."  The  refutation  of  this 
theory  of  the  universe  which  Dr.  Harris  gives,  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  that  we  have  found  in  any  author.  We 
can  only  recapitulate  the  chief  positions  in  this  admirable  discus- 
sion. Pantheism  is  an  untenable  theory  of  the  universe.  It  is 
based  upon  a  false  theory  of  knowledge.  It  contradicts  both  the 
precepts  and  the  method  of  science.  Pantheism  assumes  an  a 
priori  idea  of  what  the  Absolute  is,  instead  of  learning  by  the 
revelation  which  the  Absolute  makes  of  himself  in  the  universe. 
Pantheism  involves  contradictions.  Its  assumption  that  the 
Absolute  is  the  only  being  contradicts  human  consciousness ;  it 
gives  us  thought  without  a  thinker — an  ego,  or  spirit,  without 
consciousness  or  personality.  In  its  endeavor  to  pass  from  the 
Absolute  to  a  finite  universe,  Pantheism  issues  in  hopeless  con- 
tradictions. Finally,  Pantheism  is  incompatible  with  morality 
and  religion — it  leaves  no  place  for  free  will  or  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  it  can  offer  no  object  for  religious  thought  or  worship. 

The  first  stage  of  the  theistic  argument  is  complete  in  the  proof 
that  the  Absolute  Being  exists,  and  may  be  known ;  the  next 
step  in  this  investigation  is  to  show  that  this  Absolute  Being 
reveals  himself  as  the  Absolute  Reason  energizing  in  the  universe, 
as  the  Eternal  Spirit,  the  one  Peraonal  God.  This  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Universe  forms  the  subject  of  Part  HL  The  revela- 
tion examined  is  threefold,  and  the  evidence  for  it  is  traced  in 
three  principal  lines,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  chapters 
into  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  divided.  It  is  first  shown  that 
God  reveals  himself  in  nature  as  the  Power  from  which  nature 
originates,  and  on  which  it  depends  (the  cosmological  argument). 
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The  second  line  of  evidence  conducts  to  the  proof  that  God  is 
reyealed  in  the  nniyerse  as  Personal  Spirit,  (the  teleological  arga- 
ment).  By  the  third  line  of  evidence  it  is  shown  that  God  is 
revealed  as  Personal  Spirit  through  the  constitution  and  history 
of  man. 

The  cosmological  argument  has  its  legitimate  scope  and 
validity  in  the  proof  that  the  Absolute  Being  is  the  First  Cause, 
that  transcends  the  universe,  is  not  identical  with  the  universe  or 
an  ideal  within  it.  The  one  thing  essential  to  this  proof  is  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  absolutely  conditional  and 
dependent — the  inevitable  inference  must  then  be — ^the  being  that 
conditions  the  universe  and  on  whom  it  depends  must  transcend 
it.  The  lines  of  evidence  through  which  this  position  is  estab- 
lished are  these  :  Ist.  The  scientific  conception  of  the  universe. 
From  this  conception  of  the  universe  which  is  necessary  to  science 
the  inference  is  that  it  proceeds  from  the  Power  of  the  Absolute 
Being.  2d.  The  physical  universe  is  in  its  essence,  and  as  man 
knows  it,  finite  and  conditioned  in  every  part ;  it  is  so  as  matter, 
as  being  in  space  and  time.  3d.  The  evidence  of  evolution  con- 
firms rather  than  disproves  this  position  that  the  universe  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Powers  of  the  Absolute. 

The  second  moment  in  this  Revelation  of  the  Absolute  in  the 
Universe  is  the  teleological  argument.     It  may  be  thus  stated : 

<*  Nature  reveals  action  directed  toward  the  realization  of  ideals 
and  nature  subserves  the  uses  of  sentient  beings  and  preeminently 
man.*'  This  teleological  proof  is  directed  to  two  points ;  it  is  first 
shown  that  throughout  nature,  organic  and  inorganic,  we  find 
the  realization  of  ideals,  the  continuous  and  progressive  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  systems.  The  proof  to  this  proposition  is 
drawn  from  a  wide  survey  and  very  thoughtful  examination  of 
the  structures  and  processes  of  nature.  Especially  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  felicitous  way  in  which  Dr.  Harris  appropriates  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  turns  it  in  support  of  the  teleological 
explanation  of  the  universe.  This  theory  he  shows,  but  confirms 
rather  than  annuls  the  evidence  of  a  power  in  Ood  above  nature 
directing  its  energies  toward  the  realization  of  ideals.  *'  Evolu- 
tion presents  this  argument  on  the  grandest  scale  by  emphasising 
its  application  to  the  universe  as  a  whole." 

The  second  moment  in  the  teleological  proof  is  the  position 
that  **  particular  structures  and  processes  in  nature  subserve  the 
uses  of  sentient  beings ;  that  the  cosmos  as  a  whole  subserves 
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these  ends.  With  the  establishment  of  this  position  the  author 
passes  to  the  examination  of  certain  objections  against  the  validity 
of  the  teleological  argument.  These  objections  take  essentially 
two  forms ;  they  are  either  directed  against  the  evidence  itself,  or 
against  the  validity  of  the  inference  from  that  evidence.  The 
objections  of  the  first  class  are  met  by  showing  that  they  are 
founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the  true  validity  and  scope  of 
the  argument  opposed.  Thus,  when  it  is  urged  against  the 
argument  from  adaptation  that  many  organic  strnctulreB  in  nature 
are  imperfect,  and  nature  shows  much  wastefulness  in  realizing  her 
designs,  such  objections  assume  that  it  is  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  teleological  argument  to  prove  perfection  in  a  product, 
when  all  that  this  argument  need  establish  is  that  the  power 
manifested  in  nature  is  guided  by  intelligence  and  that  perfection 
in  a  product  or  process  of  nature  is  not  indispensable  to  this  proof. 

In  case  of  the  objections  against  the  validity  of  the  inference  to 
a  designing  intelligence  in  the  universe — it  is  phown  that  such 
objects  are  grounded  in  a  misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  Theism, 
or  they  derive  their  apparent  strength  from  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  relation  of  efficient  to  final  causes  in  nature,  for  example,  the 
very  common  objection  of  all  positivists  and  many  scientists,  that 
order  as  a  law  in  the  universe  proves  the  absence  of  will,  is 
grounded  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  theistic  doctrines 
and  has  no  force  when  that  misconception  is  exposed.  Theism 
teaches  that  ^*  God  is  reason  energizing."  ''  The  ultimate  ground 
of  the  universe  is  not  will  alone,  but  reason.  No  firmer  basis  for 
law  need  be  or  can  be  sought  than  the  action  of  will  in  accord- 
ance with  reason."  Or  when  it  is  objected  that  efficient  causa- 
tion, if  it  explains  the  origination  or  occurrence  of  structures  and 
events,  precludes  a  designing  intelligence;  such  an  objection 
merely  assumes  that,  where  causation  is,  there  can  be  no  other 
principle,  that  efficient  causes  must  be  antagonistic  to  final  causes, 
but  is  a  '^  purpose  less  a  purpose  after  the  agencies  that  have 
effected  it  are  known  ?" 

The  third  line  of  evidence  for  the  personality  of  the  Absolute 
Being  is  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  man,  and  from  human 
history.  The  examination  of  this  concludes  this  third  part  of  the 
work  before  as.  We  may  summarize  the  course  of  thought  in 
this  chapter  as  follows : 

Personality,  as  a  fact  of  the  universe,  demands  as  its  only  ex- 
planation personality  in  its  cause.     Again  religion  being  con- 
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stitutional  for  man  reveals  personality  in  the  scarce  of  that  nature. 
And  this  position  is  confirmed  by  an  analysis  of  man's  nature  as 
intellectnal  and  moral  Man  as  rational  and  as  moral  reveals 
rationality  and  a  moral  nature  in  his  creation.  The  practical 
power  of  faith  in  God  as  a  Person  attests  the  necessity  and  truth 
of  that  conviction,  and,  finally,  the  course  of  human  history 
reveals  a  Personal  God.  History  is  an  anomaly  without  the 
recognition  of  the  presence  and  guidance  in  it  of  God. 

The  last  division  of  Dr.  Harris'  work  (Part  IV.)  has  for  its  gen- 
eral subject  God's  revelation  in  Christ.  The  second  chapter  deals 
with  the  subject  of  miracles  and  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
volume  surveys  the  unity  and  continuity  of  God's  self  revelation 
in  the  three  spheres  through  which  it  has  been  traced,  nature,  man, 
and  Christ.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  and 
great  thoughts  that  are  presented  in  this  last  division  is  in  the 
statement  that  God's  revelation  of  himself  in  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  of  man  from  sin,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive and  essential  fact  of  Christianity.  Christianity  then  is  in 
its  essence  historical.  It  is  primarily  God's  action  in  redeeming 
man  and  bringing  him  into  union  with  himself.  **  God's  redeem- 
ing action  centering  in  Christ  constitutes  revelation." 

The  emphatic  recognition  of  this  historical  character  of  Chris- 
tianity is  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  position  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Scriptures  as  related  to  revelation.  They  are  prop- 
erly the  record  of  this  historic  process  in  which  the  revelation  lies 
and  this  view  of  the  Bible  secures  for  it  a  position  of  relative  in- 
dependence as  regards  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism.  But 
Christianity,  having  for  its  essence  the  action  of  God  in  redemp- 
tion, involves  the  miraculous.  Miracles  are  inseparable  from  the 
essence  of  Christianity  and  ^*  All  attempts  to  eliminate  them  and 
leave  Christianity  are  futile."  The  discussion  of  miracles  which 
follows  in  the  second  chapter  will  be  followed  with  close  interest 
in  view  of  the  decisive  position  Dr.  Harris  takes  upon  the  con- 
nection of  miracles  with  essential  Christianity.  The  strong  point 
in  Dr.  Harris'  vindication  of  miracles  is  his  position  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  and  the  relations 
between  the  physical  and  spiritual  systems  which  in  their  unity 
constitute  the  universe.  *'  A  miracle  is  an  effect  in  nature  which 
neither  physical  forces  acting  in  the  uniform  sequences  of  cause 
and  effect,  nor  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  are  adequate  to 
effect,  and  which  therefore  reveals  the  agency  of  some  supernatural 
being  other  than  man." 
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As  no  consistent  theist  can  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  all 
objections  must  be  against  the  propriety  and  credibility  of  their 
occarrence,  and  all  such  objections  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following :  '*  A  miracle  is  not  to  be  expected  because  it  would 
interrupt  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  unity  of  nature.''  In  deal- 
ing with  this  one  essential  objection  to  the  miraculous,  Dr.  Harris 
holds  that  it  arises  from  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  of 
a  miracle.  It  assumes  that  the  essence  of  a  miracle  is  its  violation 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  whereas  the  essence  of  the  miracle 
lies  in  its  being  a  new  direction  of  the  forces  of  nature  by  a 
supernatural  agency.  Generically  this  supernatural  action  is  not 
different  from  that  which  man  exerts  in  nature.  Again  such  an 
objection  rests  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature  of  God  and  his 
relation  to  the  universe.  Ood  need  not  act  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  reason  to  produce  a  miracle,  and  God  energizing 
according  to  reason  is  the  principle  and  basis  of  all  law,  uniform- 
ity, and  unity  in  nature.  The  positive  establishment  of  the 
miraculous  against  this  objection  consists  in  showing  the  essential 
harmony  between  the  physical  system  in  which  factual  sequence 
is  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  higher  spiritual  system  whose  laws 
are  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Reason,  which  are  carried  over 
into  the  physical,  and  in  relation  to  which  higher  system  the 
physical  system  must  always  be  subordinate  and  subservient. 

Only  the  materialistic  identification  of  the  universe  with  the 
material  system  can  legitimately  exclude  miracles. 

The  last  chapter  upon  the  unity  and  continuity  of  God's  reve- 
lation, brings  to  an  appropriate  conclusion  the  great  lines  of 
thought  that  have  been  examined,  by  showing  that  in  man,  as 
personal  and  spiritual,  we  have  the  being  '^  in  whom  nature  and 
the  supernatural  meet,"  and  in  the  Christ  as  the  being  in  whom 
the  divine  comes  into  abiding  union  with  the  human,  we  have  the 
consummation  and  the  complete  unity  of  all  God's  self-revelation. 

John  E.  Russell. 

Thb  Poison  Pboblkm.*— I  think  that  no  one  can  read  this 
Kttle  book  without  reaching  a  firm  conviction  that  the  author  is 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  that  he  believes  eyery  word  which  he 
has  written.  And  this  conviction  cannot  but  give  rise  to  a  feel- 
ing of  real  sadness  that  so  much  sincerity  should  be  wasted. 

*  The  Poison  Proi)Iem;  or  the  Cfauee  and  Cure  of  JbUemperance,  By  Feux  L. 
Oswald,  M.D.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Go.    18S7. 
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And  the  problem  of  intemperance  is  such  a  serious  and  compli- 
cated one,  and  the  minor  problem  of  liquor  legislation  is  already 
so  niQch  confused,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  yet  further 
obscured  by  the  sort  of  stuff  that  Dr.  Oswald  has  put  before  the 
public.  For  it  is  an  utterly  futile  little  book,  and  betrays  an 
obfuscation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  is  so  painful  that  it 
is  remarkable  that  his  friends  did  not  at  least  attempt  to  restrun 
him  from  making  an  exhibition  of  his  mental  prostration.  Stu- 
dents of  the  problem  of  intemperance  have  never  given  sufficient 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol, 
that  is,  its  power  to  throw  some  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  persons 
who  would  rather  die  than  touch  a  drop  of  it,  into  a  sort  of 
moral  and  intellectual  delirium  tremens.  This  mysterious  power 
of  alcohol  has  been  hardly  more  than  recognized  by  investigators, 
but  no  one  has  seriously  undertaken  to  refute  its  existence.  And 
it  is  only  because  Dr.  Oswald's  book  is  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat 
large  class  that  it  can  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the 
critic.  There  is  something  extremely  grotesque  about  the  per- 
formance. Here  is  a  man  who  undertakes  to  discuss  the  gravest 
problem  of  modern  times  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  And  he 
starts  with  a  social  philosophy  founded  upon  the  wild  dreams  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  about  a  '*  state  of  Nature,"  where  all  the 
virtues  exist  in  company  with  all  the  most  highly  developed 
physical  powers.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  quotes  the  opinions 
of  this  crazy  poet  upon  matters  of  ethical  and  physical  science  as 
if  they  were  the  latest  dicta  of  the  most  careful  of  investigators. 
Rousseau  was  simply  a  poet  of  powerful  but  irregular  imagina- 
tion, although  he  chose  to  write  in  prose,  and  so  was  mistaken 
for  a  philosopher  by  a  rabid  generation,  but  it  is  really  inconceiv- 
able that  an  educated  man  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  gravely  bring  forward  his  opinions  upon  such 
matters  as  if  they  were  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

Having  laid  the  basis  of  his  argument  in  the  imaginations  of 
Rousseau,  Dr.  Oswald  goes  on  to  support  it  upon  the  authority 
of  such  distinguished  and  calm-minded  men  of  science  as  Dr. 
Isaac  Jennings,  who  may  be  remembered  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven  and  Oberlin,  but  hardly  anywhere  else,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  and  Dr.  Musaey.  The  value  of  his  citations  from  the 
works  of  these  eminent  scientists  is  palpable.  Two  examples  are 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose: 

'*  If  a  man  were  sent  to  hell,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  '^  and  kept  there 
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for  a  thousand  years  as  a  punishment  for  drinking,  and  then  re- 
turned, his  first  cry  would  be,  ^  Give  me  rum !  give  me  rum  I" 
(p.  23.)     . 

'*  Let  a  man  with  a  constitution  as  perfect  as  Adam's  undertake 
to  drink  alcohol,  moderately  and  perseveringly,  with  all  the  cau- 
tion and  deliberate  determination  that  he  can  command,  and  if 
be  could  live  long  enough  he  would  just  as  certainly  become  a 
drunkard — get  to  a  point  where  he  could  not  refrain  from  drink- 
ing to  excess — as  he  would  go  over  Niagara  Falls  when  placed  in 
a  canoe  in  the  river  above  the  falls  and  left  to  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  the  current.''  (Quoted  from  Dr.  Jennings  on  pages  24, 
95.) 

Now  while  Dr.  Jennings  is  the  favorite  scientific  authority  of 
our  author,  we  should  do  him  an  injustice  if  we  left  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  refer  to  men  whose  standing  in  the  scien- 
tific world  is  beyond  any  sort  of  question.  In  several  places  he 
quotes  the  words  of  men  who  are  worth  listening  to,  but  in  these 
places  he  commonly  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  sayings  of 
these  men  about  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  are  really  about  any 
use  of  alcohol.  While  he  insists  that  any  use  of  alcohol  is  worse 
than  futile,  and  that  this  is  the  conclusion  of  science,  he  does  not 
really  give  a  single  well  known  authority  as  supporting  the  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Oswald  has  taken  a  very  wide  view  in  his  discussion  of  the 
poison  problem.  While  his  main  attack  is  against  alcohol,  he  is 
also  engaged  in  fighting  against  an  innumerable  enemy.  He 
includes  in  his  definition  of  poisons,  not  only  distilled  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  but  tobacco,  opium,  tea,  coffee,  and  all  the  drugs 
and  medicines  in  the  dispensary.  His  courage  is  equal  to  his  sin- 
cerity. It  is  a  pity  that  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge. 
Were  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a  calm  view  of  the  situation,  he 
might  be  of  infinite  use  in  bringing  about  some  practical  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  But  a  man  who  flies 
into  a  fit  every  time  that  alcohol  is  mentioned,  is  of  little  use  as  a 
temperance  reformer,  however  sincere  and  courageous  he  may  be. 
For  what  use  for  such  a  purpose  can  possibly  be  made  of  a  man, 
who  prates  abont  '^  a  state  of  Nature  "  (with  a  large  N)  in.  which 
men  had  no  evil  appetites  and  cravings,  and  from  which  our 
^  abnormal "  civilization  has  separated  us  by  a  deplorable  gulf  ? 
What  possible  use  can  we  make  of  a  man,  however  manly,  who 
gravely  tells  us,  as  if  he  were  mentioning  an  undisputed  fact. 
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that  *'  the  poiBon-vice  (L  e.  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  medicine,  has  shortened  our  average  longevity  by  twenty 
years,^'  and  who  adds  in  a  foot  note  that  ^'  longevity  ....  as 
compared  with  the  first  centary  of  onr  chronological  era,  has 
enormously  decreased,"  and  who  then  goes  on  to  prove  from  the 
example  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  that  *'  the  poison  vice  *' 
has  shortened  the  term  of  human  life  ? 

Dr.  Oswald  insists  that  all  physical  degeneration  of  races  is 
due  to  'Hhe  poison-vice,"  and  does  not  so  much  as  recognize  that 
there  can  be  any  other  causes,  and  he  regards  the  ancient  Britons, 
with  their  barbaric  strength,  as  far  snpcrior  to  the  Britons  of 
to-day. 

Starting  with  his  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  '*  state  of  Nature  ** 
in  which  men  have  no  appetites  for  narcotic  poisons,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  author  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  appetites. 
And  so  he  gravely  adopts  as  probable  ^the  hypothesis  of  Fabio 
Colon na,  an  Italian  naturalist  of  the  seventeenth  century."  ^  Be- 
fore people  used  wine,  they  drank  sweet  must,  and  preserved  it, 
like  oil,  in  jars  or  skins.  But  in  a  warm  climate  a  saccharine 
fluid  is  apt  to  ferment,  and  some  avaricious  housekeeper  may  have 
drunk  that  spoiled  stuff  till  she  became  fond  of  it,  and  learned  to 
prefer  it  to  must."  "  Avarice,"  says  Dr.  Oswald,  "  aided  perhaps 
by  dietetic  prurience,  or  indifference  to  the  warnings  of  instinct, 
planted  the  baneful  seed,  and  the  laws  of  evolution  did  the  rest." 
He  does  not  tell  us  however  whether  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of 
raised  or  fermented  bread  is  due  to  similar  circumstances.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  moreover  that  while  Dr.  Oswald  is  perfectly  sure 
that  Rousseau's  conception  of  man  in  a  ^*  state  of  Nature "  is 
correct,  he  does  not  give  us  a  single  historical  example  of  a  race 
so  near  to  that  state  of  nature  as  not  to  have  an  appetite  for 
intoxicants,  but  he  does  give  a  long  list  of  nations,  some  of  which 
are  very  near  to  that  state,  if  any  one  ever  was,  and  he  names 
the  ^'  particular  wanity "  with  which  each  of  these  intoxicates 
itself. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  notice  Dr.  Oswald's  proposed  remedies 
for  intemperance.  A  man  who  brings  to  the  discussion  of  such 
a  problem  the  social  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
solemnly  substitutes  his  own  imaginings  for  the  facts  of  history, 
who  patches  up  a  "  science "  of  his  own  out  of  any  wild  state- 
ments which  he  can  find  that  will  fit  in  with  his  preconceived 
theory,  cannot  make  any  valuable  contributions  towards  its  sola- 
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tioD.  Indeed,  as  I  haye  said,  this  book  would  not  call  for  serious 
notice,  were  it  not  one  of  a  somewhat  large  class,  which  are  read 
and  believed  by  a  good  many  people.  For  people  will  believe 
almost  anything,  if  it  is  told  to  them  with  gravity,  and  a  sufficient 
display  of  apparent  learning.  I  remember  once  hearing  in  the 
public  room  of  a  country  tavern  a  stranger  make  the  statement 
that  the  human  race  had  been  destroyed,  save  for  a  few  survivors, 
once  every  thousand  years.  Three  thousand  years  ago  the  earth 
was  devastated  by  fire,  and  a  few  persons  were  saved  on  a 
mountain  top.  Two  thousand  years  ago  came  Noah's  deluge.  A 
thousand  years  ago  there  was  a  terrible  war,  which  involved  the 
whole  race,  and  the  two  parties  shared  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats.  And  now  the  fatal  period  had  come  round  again,  or  nearly 
BO,  and  we  might  all  expect  to  suffer  the  consequences.  This 
theory  was  supported  by  so  many  quotations  and  references,  that 
many  of  the  hearers  were  impressed  with  its  truth,  and  wondered 
at  their  own  ignorance  in  not  having  known  it  all  before,  and 
went  away  in  some  uneasiness  at  the  conclusion  which  was  so 
ably  drawn  from  the  historical  facts.  So  doubtless  Dr.  Oswald 
will  find  disciples,  who  will  swallow  his  book  whole.  And  it  is 
likely  to  have  as  fatal  an  effect  as  would  a  moderately  large  dose 
of  alcohol.  The  evil  of  intemperance  is  so  awful,  and  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  its  remedy  are  many  of  them  so  delicate  and 
obflcure,  that  it  is  a  positive  injury  to  human  progress  to  have  the 
matter  further  complicated  by  the  utterances  of  those,  '^  who 
darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,*'  however  honest 
and  earnest  they  may  be.  Ignorance,  set  on  fire  by  fanaticism,  is 
almost  as  great  an  evil  as  the  '^  the  poison  vice  "  itself. 

Thomas  B.  Baoon. 

Mant  Infallible  Pboofs.* — It  has  been  fitly  said  that  no 
man  can  become  a  true  theologian  by  the  study  of  what  is  only 
theological.  And  the  book,  the  caption  of  which  heads  this 
notice,  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  service  done  to  Theology, 
and,  better  still,  to  Religion,  by  those  who,  like  the  author,  read 
beyond  the  lines  of  their  own  profession.  The  Master  he  serves, 
however,  showed  him  the  way ;  for  dothHe  not  say  :  "  Search 
the  Scriptures,"  and  with  equal  authority,  ^*  Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field,"  for  good  news  of  God.  The  fact  is,  in  elucidating 
truth,  each  truthful  presentation  of  thought  helps  every  other. 
**  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  *  I  have  no  need  of  thee,' " 

^  Many  hrfaWMA  Proofs,  A  Series  of  Ohaptera  on  the  Eyidenoes  of  Christian- 
ity.   By  Abthub  T.  Pibbson,  D.D.    Chicago:  F.  H.  Revel. 
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since  we  often  see  with  the  hand's  aid,  and  touch  with  more  effect 
when  the  eye  helps  the  fingers. 

Dr.  Pierson  lays  his  wide  and  intelligent  commerce  with  truth 
under  contribution  to  the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  He  marshals  his 
evidences  with  no  little  skill,  sending  his  facts,  if  not  in  upon  the 
conscience  with  the  force  of  a  Hercules,  certainly  in  upon  the 
intelligence,  with  the  unerring  aim  of  the  trained  marksman. 

Having  been  in  doubt  himself,  he  confesses  to  a  brotherly  sym- 
pathy with  all  who  doubt  honestly  the  things  of  God  as  read  in 
the  Bible  and  observed  in  Christ.     He  offers  the  '' blazed  trees  ^ 
of  his  route  out  of  his  difficulties,  in  the  hope  that  if  any  try  his 
way,  they  may,  like  himself,  get  out  of  their  forest  in  safety. 
The  main  charm  of  this  book  is  in*its  intelligent  sympathy ;  its 
spirit  is  as  helpful  as  its  thought ;   and  its  method  is  in  conso- 
nance with  its  aim.    Properly,  the  writer  has  an  introductory 
chapter  upon  *'  Weighing  the  Proofs  ;'*  then  follows  a  series  of 
chapters  upon  Prophecy,  Miracle,  Science,  Moral  Beauty,  and 
Moral  Sublimity,  as  setting  their  seals  upon  the  Book  as  divine ; 
these  are  followed  by  several  chapters  upon  the  Divine  Person — 
one  of  the  best  being  '^  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament," — and  one 
of  the  most  practical,  "  The  Power  of  Christ's  Teachings.'*    At 
the  close  of  this  effective  presentation,  there  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  liability  of  able  and  eloquent  preachers  to  miss  the  keen 
eye  and  the  cruel  hand  of  the  reviser  for  the  press ;  **  and  when 
you  see  a  gospel  like  this  of  Jesus,  heaving  the  very  world,  tnov- 
ing  the  great  souU  of  society^  shattering  the  giant  movements  of 
superstition  and  ancient  error,  you  must  look  for  the  deep  fires, 
the  mighty  breathings,  the  celestial  energies  of  God.     Some  of 
U8  know  that  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  all  these  are  to  be  found 
and  fdty  for  we  have  found  and  felt  themJ*^    The  amiable  and 
excellent  author,  we  are  sure,  does  not  set  himself  up  as  one  of 
the  "  great  souls  of  society,"  though  his  sweeping  eloquence  in 
behalf  of  his  point,  represents  him  as  so  doing.     In  its  next  edi- 
tion, if  this  volume  suffers  some  excision  of  literary  matter,  has  a 
few  of  its  subordinate  and  fallible  proofs  eliminated  from  its 
'^  many  infallible,"  and  has  its  eloquence  somewhat  toned  down 
from  the  spoken  to  the  thoughtful  style,  it  will  gain  in  power  and 
will  more  fully  do  the  good  that  the  worthy  author  desires  it  to 
do.     Meantime,  it  is  to  be  most  warmly  commended  to  the  doubt- 
ing, as  the  genuine  product  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  Christian 
heart. 

WlLLIAX  M.  BaBBOUH. 
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Thb  Cokokption  op  thk  Inpinite.* — ^In  the  Arabian  Nights  is 
a  story  of  a  fisherman  who  drew  up  a  small  tin  box  from  the  sea ; 
and  when  he  had  opened  it  a  vapor  issued  from  it  which  spread 
itself  abroad  and  rolled  high  into  the  air,  and  then  shaped  itself 
into  a  mighty  Genius  who,  darkening  the  heavens  with  his  bulk, 
confronted  the  fisherman  and  threatened  to  eat  him  up.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us  is  as  remote 
from  all  practical  interests  of  man  as  the  little  box  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea.  Tet  from  false  conceptions  of  the  absolute  and  the 
infinite  have  issued  the  mists  of  agnosticism,  pantheism  and 
skepticism,  which  have  obscured  the  spiritual  heavens  and,  shap- 
ing themselves  into  gigantic  antagonists,  have  threatened  to  de- 
vour all  religious  faith.  The  different  forms  of  non-theistic  theo- 
ries are  best  classified  by  their  relations  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  Being.  Even  the  reality  of  human  knowledge  and  the 
validity  of  the  results  of  human  thought  depend  on  right  concep- 
tions of  this  subject.  The  author  recognizes  the  infinite  as  not 
merely  quantitative  but  qualitative.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  and  in 
refuting  the  agnosticism,  pantheism  and  skepticism  founded  on  a 
contrary  and  false  conception.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue 
further  the  author's  course  of  thought.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  it  in  fewer  words  than  he  has  used 
in  the  book.  The  work  evinces  great  metaphysical  acumen  and 
ability,  and  is  written  in  a  simple  and  clear  style.  Some  parts  of 
it  have  previously  appeared  in  Jlie  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoso- 
phy^  and  in  Mind^  and  are  here  incorporated,  with  additions  and 
alterations,  into  the  discussion  in  this  volume. 

Samuel  Habbis. 

The  Ettmoloot  op  Stamboui*.    A  Cobbection. 

In  the  February  New  Ekglandeb,  p.  178,  in  my  notice  of 
Freeman's  Chief  Periods  of  European  History,  I  questioned  the 
derivation  of  Stamboul  from  eiV  rffv  noXiv^  following  the  criti- 
cism of  Rosen  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  art.  Konstantinopel.  I  had 
made  considerable  efforts  to  find  some  proof  of  it  besides  assertions, 
and  how  old  the  corruption  was,  but  without  success.    By  a  curious 

*  1%0  Ooncefiion  of  the  Infinite^  and  the  SoluHon  of  the  MdthemoHcdl  Antinomies : 
A  study  in  Psychological  Analyais.  By  Q^jborob  S.  Fullebton,  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor in  the  Uriversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lippincott  Company. 
1887,  pp.  131. 
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irony  of  fate  I  was  deBtined  to  famish  an  example  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's "fashionable  idolatry  of  the  last  German  book,*' just  after 
quoting  his  warning  that  some  English  book  might  be  better 
than  either  the  last  or  the  next  to  the  last  German  book.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Rosen  argued  against  such  a  corruption  of 
€tS  TTfv  TtoXiv  by  the  Turks,  and  derived  Stamboul  from  an 
intermediate  Kostandipol — the  Arabic  Kostantinyyerh  with  an 
altered  suffix.  The  En^^lish  book  that  in  this  case  is  better 
than  the  last  German  book,  or  several  of  them  for  that  matter, 
is  Colonel  Henry  Yule's  "  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Hakluyt  Soc.  On  page  402,  vol.  2d,  he  remarks 
that  the  Arabian  geographer  and  historian  Masudi,  in  the  ninUi 
century  states  that  the  Greeks  called  their  city  polin^  and  when 
they  referred  to  it  as  the  capital,  Stan  polin.  This,  of  coarse, 
thoroughly  explodes  Rosen's  supposition  or  any  other  explana- 
tion which  attributes  Stamboul  to  the  Turks.  The  passage  in 
Masudi  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  the 
Notices  et  JExtraits  des  MSS,  de  la  Bibliotheque  ImpiricUe^  etc., 
vol.  viii.,  p.  172.  Ibn  Batouta,  an  Arabian  traveler  from  1325-49 
describes  Constantinople  as  divided  into  two  parts,  Esthambool 
and  Galata  (see  the  Ed.  of  Defr6mery  and  Sanguinetti,  vol.  iL, 
431, 437).  The  Spanish  traveler,  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  visited 
Constantinople  in  1403.  He  says  :  *^  The  Greeks  do  not  call  it 
Constantinople  as  we  do,  but  EacombolV^  (Markham's  ed. 
Hakluyt  Soc,  p.  47).  Escomboli  is  probably  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  Estomboli.  Johann  Schiltberger,  in  the  account  of  his 
travels  and  captivity,  describes  Constantinople  as  he  saw  it  about 
the  year  1426.  He  says:  '' Constantinopel  haysseu  die  Chrichen 
Istimboli  und  die  ThUrcken  hayssends  Stambol"  (Bibl.  des  Litt. 
Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  vol.  clxxil,  p.  46).  "The  Greeks  call  Con- 
stantinoppel  Istimboli,  but  the  Turks  call  it  Stampol "  (Ed.  Hak- 
luyt Soc,  p.  70).  In  lYae  Journal  Asiatique^  vol.  ix.,  p.  460  (1832), 
E.  Jacquet  argues  that  the  name  Folin^  applied  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Heraclius,  is  really  the 
word  polin  ''city"  which  they  had  heard  but  misunderstood. 
Col.  Yule  remarks  that  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  sev- 
eral of  the  Sultans  tried  to  change  Istamboul  to  Islamboul  {^  fall- 
ness  of  Islam  ")  but  without  success.  This  at  once  explains  and 
explodes  the  derivation  of  Istamboul  from  *'  Islamboul,"  which  is 
the  superscription  on  some  coins  struck  at  Constantinople  (see  E^li.9 
Nomina  geographica^  sub  voce).     The  above  quotations  to  which 
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I  was  directed  by  Col.  Tule's  note,  settle  the  question  of  the  deri- 
yation  of  Stamboul  beyond  a  doubt  It  is  not  a  Turkish  corrup- 
tion and  It  is  derived  from  €ii  rrfv  ndXiv, 

Among  the  reflections  that  suggest  themselves,  I  may  note  in 
eonfirmation  of  Mr.  Freeman's  warning  that  deSacy's  article  with 
the  decisive  quotation  from  Masudi  appeared  in  1810,  the  same 
quotation  was  brought  out  by  Jacquet  in  1832,  and  Tule's 
instructive  note  was  published  in  1866,  while  in  1885,  Rosen, 
writing  on  Constantinople  in  the  greatest  of  Encyclopsedias,  con- 
structs a  derivation  which  might  have  been  shown  to  be  impossi- 
ble seventy-five  years  before,  and  that,  too,  by  a  Frenchman. 
Boeen  certainly,  in  writing  on  Constantinople,  should  at  least  have 
read  the  description  of  the  city  by  his  worthy  fellow-country- 
man Schiltburger  whose  statements  would  have  undermined  his 
fancied  derivation.  The  whole  matter  illustrates  the  limitations 
of  even  German  learning  and  perhaps  its  occasional  narrowness. 
That  a  man  should  write  a  long  historical  article  on  Constanti- 
nople without  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  detailed  and 
interesting  medisBval  descriptions  of  the  city,  is  inexcusable. 

Edwabd  G.  Bouknb. 

Thb  Abt  Amatbur  for  February  has  for  its  most  striking 
feature  a  double-page  crayon  drawing — "The  Man  at  the  Wheel," 
— by  EL  Renouf.  Scarcely  less  noticeable  is  the  fine  charcoal 
head  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  by  Jacques  Reich,  from  the  drawing 
in  the  Salmagundi  Exhibition.  Among  the  numerous  practical 
designs  are  several  for  chasubles  and  chalice  veils,  a  panel  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns  for  wood  carving,  and  decorations  for  a  fruit 
plate  (apples)  and  a  square  vase  (phlox).  A  notice  is  given  of 
the  A.  T.  Stewart  collection,  which  is  to  be  sold  in  March. 
The  specially  practical  topics  treated  in  this  number  are  fruit  and 
portrait  painting  in  oils,  the  use  of  water  colors,  china  painting, 
and  church  vestments.  There  are  also  several  useful  articles  on 
interior  decoration,  including  a  suggestive  talk  on  the  ^'  Color 
Scheme  of  a  Room."  The  various  exhibitions  and  other  themes 
of  current  art  interest  receive  notice  in  "  My  Note  Book  "  and  the 
Boston  and  Paris  correspondence.  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  best  design  for  a  new  cover  for  The  Art  Amateur  is  offered 
by  the  publisher,  Montague  Marks,  23  Union  Square,  New  Tork. 
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Article    L— SOME    ADMINISTRATIVE     DIFFICULTIES 

OF  THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  say,  as  Secretary 
Lamar  said  in  his  Annual  Report  for  last  year,  that  less  than 
one  hundred  Indians  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
in  his  charge  had  been  in  arms  against  the  authority  of  the 
Government  during  the  year,  and  that  they  were  confined 
under  military  guard  in  Florida,  that  long  period  of  our  his- 
tory during  which  the  Indian  has  stood  defiantly  athwart  the 
progress  of  our  civilization  may  well  be  considered  as  ended. 
But  the  submission  of  the  Indians  has  not  solved  the  ^^  Indian 
Question."  On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  the  call  for  renewed 
effort  all  the  more  urgent.  It  is  much  easier  to  drive  a  tramp 
from  your  path  with  a  club,  than  to  persuade  him  to  learn  a  ' 
trade  and  become  respectable  and  self-respecting.  The  nation 
must  now  take  up  in  good  faith  and  an  unwearying  patience,  the 
task  of  raising  the  Indians  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  self- 
support     We  owe  this  in  full  measure  to  the  Indians,  who 
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have  been  reduced  from  independence  to  beggary  by  our 
national  growth.  We  owe  it  to  onrselves  and  to  our  children 
to  remove  from  oar  national  life  all  the  plagae  spots  and 
elements  of  weakness  which  these  tribes  of  paupers  left  to 
themselves  will  surely  prove  to  the  communities  which  they  may 
infest  The  task  will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  philanthropy  and 
the  Christianity  of  the  Nation.  This  paper  proposes  to  deal 
*"  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  it. 

1.  The  first  great  difficulty  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself.  It  is  missionary  work  of  the  most  perplexing 
kind.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  raise  the  ignorant  and  degraded 
that  infest  the  slums  of  our  own  city.  But  they  cannot  fail  to 
absorb  something  of  good  from  the  general  cessation  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  community  on  Sunday,  even  if  they  have 
no  lot  nor  part  in  the  special  observance  of  the  day.  The  most 
neglected  reprobate  in  New  Haven  must  know  some  one  whose 
character  and  standing  has  impressed  him  as  being  kindly  and 
helpful  and  worthy  of  his  respect  if  not  of  his  imitation.  The 
missionary  in  the  foreign  field,  who  finds  a  people  sunk  no  deeper 
in  ignorance  and  superstition*  than  the  Indians,  is  not  obliged 

*The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Agent  Osborne  regarding 
the  Poncas,  (Indian  Report,  1886,  p.  186),  describes  the  depths  of  this 
superstition.  The  Poncas  have  been  considered  rather  above  the  average 
in  progress  and  education,  though  they  lost  ground  by  their  removal 
from  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1876. 

''The  general  condition  and  habits  of  these  Indians  are  not  at  this 
time  enviable ;  .  .  .  .  I  pledge  you  my  most  sacred  word  and 
honor  that  at  this  time  all  of  them  are  lasy  ;  that  four-fifths  of  them 
are  filthy ;  that  they  do  not  eat  in  family  circles  nor  upon  neatly  spread 
tables,  nor  upon  tables  at  all ;  that  there  are  not  exceeding  a  dosen  of 
them  who  can  shelter  a  horse,  and  no  song  save  that  of  tiie  danoe  is 

ever  heard  amongst  them They  have  from  one  to  three 

wives;  they  eat  dog  and  regard  it  a  luxury;  they  choke  ponies  to 
death  at  the  graves  of  their  dead,  and  for  weeks  afterwards  carry  pro- 
vision to  the  dead  Indian  and  leave  them  at  the  grave.  When  the 
death  of  a  favorite  child  occurs,  the  father,  or  the  mother,  if  the  fatlin' 
is  dead,  will  give  away  all  possessions,  even  leaving  the  family  utteriy 

destitute  of  food   and   raiment. These   old  men  fiad 

women  amongst  them,  with  whom  the  chase  of  the  buffalo  and  the  w^ar 
dance  and  song  form  pleasing  memories,  who  regard  the  plow^ritli 
scorn  and  the  horse  as  only  an  instrument  of  sport,  must  be  dead 
.  .  .  and  utterly  forgotten  before  a  pride  in  civilized  pursuits  snfficiflut 
to  redeem  them  from  the  love  of  savagery  can  be  inculcated." 
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to  see  all  his  teachings  spat  upon  by  those  of  his  own  race 
whom  his  people  chance  to  see,  but  is  helped  by  the  character 
and  fnU  aympathj  of  his  viflitorB.  Not  so  with  the  worker, 
ofiBlcial  or  otherwise,  in  the  Indian  servioa  He  preaches  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  wisdom  of  following  in  the  ^^  white 
man's  road,"  but  the  samples  of  civilization  seen  by  his  Indians 
are  too  often  renegade  whites  who  have  fled  to  the  frontier  to 
escape  the  sherifi,  or  in  the  hope  of  living  without  work.  The 
Indians  are  fortunate  if  these  white  exemplars  of  all  the  virtues 
have  not  stolen  their  ponies  or  their  timber  or  their  land  or  their- 
daughters.  The  average  Indian  is  not  deficient  in  logic  nor  in 
keenness,*  and  he  needs  no  one  to  point  out  for  him  the  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  theory  of  the  missionary  and  the  agent  * 
and  the  practice  of  the  frontiersman.  All  this  is  on  the  theory 
that  the  officials  are  honest  and  devoted — ^a  theory  to  which 
exceptions  have  been  by  far  too  frequent. 

More  than  this — ^the  tribes  differ  among  themselves  no  less 
widely  than  do  the  immigrants  who  inundate  our  shores.  The 
treacherous  Apache  needs  a  very  different  treatment  from  his 
peaceable  neighbor,  the  Pima.  The  sullen  Utes  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  Kavajoes  who  occupy  reservations  of  similar 
character.  A  Sioux  is  one  sort  of  a  subject,  a  Pottawatomie  is  a 
very  different  sort.  But  the  Indian  office  is  required  to  deal 
with  all  kinds  under  the  same  rigid  and  inflexible  law  and  under 
tJie  constant  watch  of  a  Congress  composed  largely  of  partisans 
organized  into  opposing  political  camps  and  ever  on  the  alert 
for  political  advantage.  Moreover,  these  be  now  the  piping 
days  of  peace  with  no  customs  and  traces  of  the  war  surviving 

*  niustratioiis  of  the  Indian  shrewdness  are  not  wanting  in  the  ex- 
perience of  all  who  have  been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  them. 
It  is  bat  a  few  jearo  since  a  young  Kiowa  brave,  who  had  promised 
eome  of  the  Friends,  then  beginning  their  excellent  work  with  that 
tribe,  that  he  would  abstain  from  raiding  settlers  in  the  ''States," 
naively  excused  his  next  raid  into  Texas  by  saying  that  "  Texas  didn't  be- 
long to  the  United  States  anyhow  and  if  Washington  (i.  e.  the  President 
or  '  Great  Father^  didn't  want  him  to  raid  into  Texas,  he  had  better 
move  Texas  farther  away."  This  judgment  on  Texas  does  not  differ 
mach  from  that  attributed  some  years  ago  to  the  now  general  of  the 
axmy.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  few  lessons  from  Qen.  Mackenzie  gave 
this  tribe  not  long  after  new  ideas  as  to  the  political  and  geographical 
relations  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
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save  onr  war  taxes  and  our  pemdon  roll,  and  it  isn't  permitted 
to  the  Indian  service  to  clear  up  its  accounts,  or  meet  its  emer- 
gencies by  that  panacea  for  all  blunders  in  quarter-masters' 
accounts — "  lost  in  action." 

The  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  Indians  differ  as 
widely  as  do  the  Indians  themselves,  and  the  evils  to  which 
they  are  especially  exposed  are  no  less  various.  In  Arizona 
and  California  the  whites  steal  their  water ;  in  Dakota  and 
Montana,  their  mines ;  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  their  tim- 
ber ;  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  their  lands  and  their  cattle 
and  ponies.*  The  Indian  office  is  compelled  to  contest  every 
point  with  some  schemer  who  plans  to  better  himself  in  some 
way  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  and  who  being  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent American  citizen  often  seeks  the  services  of  his 
Bepresentative  and  Senator  in  his  interest  Gen.  Howard,  who 
spent  considerable  time  some  years  since  in  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  Apache  outbreaks  of  1875  in  Arizona  always 
stoutly  maintained  that  one  campaign  was  caused  solely  by 
some  whites  near  a  reservation  who  had  a  surplus  of  grain 
and  could  find  no  way  to  sell  it  except  by  getting  some  troops 
into  their  neighborhood  to  furnish  a  market 

2.  Another  great  difficulty  is  found  in  the  clumsiness  of  the 
Gk)vemment  as  an  executive  agency  for  any  purpose  whatever 
— much  less  for  a  purpose  which  demands  such  delicacy  of 
handling  as  this.  This  clumsiness  is  a  by-word  everywhere. 
Any  one  who  needs  illustrations  of  it  can  find  them  in  the 
nearest  Government  work. 

3.  The  executive  capacity  of  the  Government  is  feeble 
enough  here  at  home,  where  critics  abound.  Its  efficiency  is 
decreased  in  much  the  same  ratio  as  the  force  of  attraction — 
that  is,  in  the  square  of  the  distance  from  headquarters.  As  it  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  plan  for  Indian  improvement  that 
the  Indians  should  be  for  a  time  secluded  from  white  intrusion 

*  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  wilder  tribes  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  whose  own  raids  were  far  from  infrequent,  have 
not  lost  more  at  the  hands  of  renegade  whites  than  they  have  them- 
selves taken  from  the  adjoining  States.  At  one  time,  there  was  an 
organized  gang  of  horse-thieves  who  made  regular  tripe  between  Kan- 
sas and  Texas,  selling  in  Kansas  the  horses  taken  on  the  northerly  trip 
and  in  Texas  those  taken  on  the  return. 
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thifi  very  seclusion  but  adds  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  agencies 
at  command.  If  the  Government  cannot  put  up  a  building  or 
grade  a  street  in  one  of  our  cities  with  economy  and  good  judg- 
ment in  spite  of  the  steady  criticism  of  all  who  are  interested, 
how  can  it  be  expected  to  handle  with  success  the  still  more  * 
difficult  task  of  reforming  a  whole  people  and  doing  it  in  a 
comer  ?  The  Indian  Agent  to  have  any  influence  with  his 
Indians  must  be  the  supreme  ruler  on  their  Reservation.  This 
almost  of  necessity  arms  him  with  full  power  to  hide  his  own 
sliort-comings  or  misdeeds,  as  any  employe  who  turns  critic  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  sent  adrift  The  present  Commissioner,  who 
seems  a  capable  and  conscientious  officer,  has  undertaken  to 
introduce  the  oriental  system  of  having  a  dual  executive  whose  ** 
two  halves  shall  watch  each  other,  by  appointing  direct  from 
Washington  the  clerks  and  some  other  subordinates  at  all  the 
agencies  and  thus  making  them  independent  of  the  agent. 
This  plan  has  once  been  tried  and  has  failed,  and  unless  rumor  ^ 
misrepresents  its  working  its  fresh  trial  will  end  in  fresh  failure. 
Certainly  no  plan  could  more  effectively  double  the  perplexities 
and  scatter  the  resources  of  an  agent.  A  thorough  watch  on 
all  the  Indian  Agencies  is  essential,  but  it  should  not  be 
intrusted  to  those  who  might  possibly  profit  by  a  change  of 
agent.  No  agent  who  has  not  the  full  confidence  of  his  supe- 
riors can  have  the  confidence  of  his  Indians.  Nor  should  any 
agent  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  choose  his  own  assistants  under 
the  general  direction  of  his  superiors,  be  trusted  with  any  other 
duty  in  the  service. 

4.  Scarcely  less  is  the  difficulty  that  comes  from  the  pecul- 
iarly homogeneous  character  of  an  Indian  tribe.  No  matter 
how  they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  other  things  they  are 
an  alike  in  tlua  Very  seldom  can  an  Indian  be  found  brave 
enough  to  defy  the  public  sentiment  of  his  triba  Our  streets 
abound  with  whites  thus  defying  public  sentiment,  but  in  this  the 
Indian  very  strongly  resembles  that  blatant  excrescence  in  the 
industrial  world  known  as  ^'Organized  labor."  No  hungry 
seeker  for  work  in  our  shops  ever  cowered  under  the  epithet  of  e 
^'scab"  as  does  theyoimg  buck  when  he  first  undertakes  to 
hold  the  plow  or  the  plane,  and  thus  assumes  in  public  esti-^ 
mation  the  duties  and  the  place  of  the  squaw. 
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6.  When  an  agent  has  sacceeded  in  persnading  some  of  his 
Indians  to  take  the  first  feeble  and  hesitating  steps  in  the 
^'  white  man's  road,"  he  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  difficulty 
in  finding  them  work.  The  Indian  on  his  reservation  is  pretty 
closely  shut  in  either  to  farming  or  cattle  raising.  Perhaps  he 
can  do  neither  of  these  to  advantage,  and,  if  so,  so  mnch  the 
worse  for  him.  The  results  of  Indian  removals  have  almost 
invariably  proved  disastrous,  and  the  Indians  must  work  out 
their  own  salvation  in  substantially  their  present  locations. 
Jay  Oould  is  reported  to  have  compared  that  division  of  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  B.  K  which  lies  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  tun- 
nel 200  miles  long,  so  far  as  any  local  business  is  concerned  ; 
and  there  are  many  Indian  Agencies  so  located  as  to  furnish 
opportunities  for  work  but  little  better  than  some  of  the  pris- 
ons in  the  State  of  New  York  whose  inmates  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  the  "  homy- jawed  sons  of  toil "  are  kept  in 
idleness — ^to  which  idleness  after  only  a  few  months  trial  the 
New  York  Prison  Commissioner  attributes  a  decided  lowering 
of  the  health  and  moral  tone  of  the  convicts. 

The  five  foregoing  difficulties  of  the  problem  are  inherent. 
There  are  some  others  which  might  and  should  be  remedied. 

6.  The  many-headed  and  clumsy  management  of  the  service. 
Some  things  can  be  done  by  the  President  alone ;  a  very  few 
others  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  while  the  great 
bulk  of  the  executive  responsibility  in  the  Indian  service  is 
committed  by  law  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No  agent 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  field  can  buy  so  much  as  a  bale  of 
hay  for  his  mules  or  a  bag  of  potatoes  for  his  Indian  school 
without  making  formal  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  it.  The  Commissioner  himself  can  do  no 
more  than  to  forward  the  request  to  the  Secretary  for  his  action. 
If  all  goes  smoothly,  the  Secretary  in  due  time  '^  has  the  honor 
to  inform  "  the  Commissioner  that  his  application  has  been 
granted,  and  the  Commissioner  in  turn  notifies  the  Agent  If 
the  Indian  service  were  a  simple  one  in  which  all  the  elements 
were  fixed  in  routine,  and  one  could  readily  foresee  the  needs 
of  his  Agency  for  a  month  or  so  ahead,  this  might  perhaps  be 
endured.  But  he  would  be  a  remarkably  smart  man  who  could 
lay  in  suitable  store  in  advance  of  the  1,001  things  which  are 
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needed  about  an  agency,  whose  complex  operations  combine  the 
keeping  of  a  large  general  store  with  some  farming,  some  mann- 
factoring,  some  educational  work,  some  hospital  service,  and,  at 
a  well-condncted  agency,  some  missionary  work  as  well.* 

But  let  ns  suppose  that  oar  Agent,  having  got  the  authority  of 
his  superiors  for  the  expenditure,  and  feeling  protected  thereby, 
proceeds  to  buy  what  he  needs  and  paying  for  it  from  public 
moneys  in  his  hands  in  due  time  renders  his  ac^^ount,  furnish- 
ing in  duplicate  or  triplicate  the  receipt  of  the  seller.    He  is 

*  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  one  branch  of  the  agency  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  G.  W.  Scott, 
BUperintendent  of  the  Fort  Stevenson  Industrial  School  in  Dakota  for 
1886,  which  is  found  on  p.  4  of  the  Indian  Office  Report  for  last  year. 

....  The  office  of  superintendent  has  been  a  coveted  position.  Upon 
my  arrival  I  f omid  that  special  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive 
me.  A  small,  dingy  room,  with  fire-place  in  one  end,  calico  curtains,  a 
dry-goods  box  for  a  wash-stand,  an  outfit  of  tin  utensils,  completed  the 
conveniences  of  my  quarters.  An  old  spring  wagon,  an  older  team, 
were  at  my  disposal  for  conveyance.  No  office  had  ever  been  estab- 
lished here.  The  work  had  been  done  at  Fort  Berthold.  An  invoice 
book,  invoices,  record  of  pupils,  were  turned  over  to  me.  A  quantity  of 
material  for  official  correspondence  was  furnished  by  the  agent.  The 
steamboat  line  had  kindly  withheld  the  delivery  of  the  year's  supplies, 
and  unloaded  about  10,000  pounds  of  freight  as  soon  as  the  receipts  for 
property  had  been  signed.  This  was  weighed,  booked,  and  shelved 
away.  The  teachers  concluded  to  leave,  thus  closing  up  the  class-room 
work  for  two  months.  During  the  winter  I  acted  as  teacher,  clerk, 
industrial  teacher,  and  once  in  a  while  was  superintendent.  No  clerk 
was  sent  to  my  aid  during  the  year.  I  persevered  as  a  "  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water,**  believing  that  *'  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
teneth.**  Employes  took  sick,  children  ran  away,  the  inspector  culti- 
vated my  acquaintance.  A  journey  over  the  prairies  to  Bismarck  was 
made  and  I  was  lost  in  a  blizzard,  and  on  my  return  trip  froze  both  ears 
and  feet.  The  time  for  putting  up  ice  came.  The  industrial  teacher 
sickened  and  resigned.  The  superintendent  had  to  "buckle  on  his 
armor*'  and  go  forth,  only  to  be  unlucky  enough  to  fall  in  the  river. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  emoluments  of  office  became  as  **  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal.*'  A  large  force  of  boys  was  kept  busy  several 
days  and  succeeded  in  storing  away  enough  for  the  summer's  use.  The 
annual  estimates  had  to  be  completed  by  the  10th  of  January.  A  long 
list  of  abstracts  and  vouchers  was  made  up,  and  labeled  quarterly 
accounts.  A  board  of  survey  was  convened  and  unserviceable  property 
disposed  of.  The  thermometer  dropped  down  to  50  degrees  below  zero, 
and  I  had  to  drive  ten  miles  to  a  notary  to  swear  that  I  was  honest. 
My  official  bond  was  no  guarantee  to  either  ability  or  honesty.  Hence, 
sing  me  the  praises  of  the  office  of  superintendent 
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by  no  means  sure  that  his  account  will  be  approved  by  the 
Accounting  Officers  of  the  Treasury,  who  claim  to  haye  final 
and  supreme  authority  over  all  expenditures  and  at  times  appear 
to  question  not  only  the  legality  of  the  expenditure  but  also  its 
wisdom.  They  thus  practically  assume  all  the  peculiarly  admin- 
istrative powers  of  the  Indian  office  and  add  an  element  of  no 
small  uncertainty  to  a  service  none  too  certain  before.  The  result 
of  this  not  in&equent  clash  of  authority  between  the  administra- 
tive and  the  accounting  officers  is  that  the  Agent  or  his  bonds- 
men suffer.  The  Agent,  being  advised  of  the  disallowance  at  the 
Treasury  of  items  in  his  accounts  which  had  been  fully  author- 
ized  by  his  superiors,  very  naturaUy  ignores  the  demand  of  the 
Accounting  Officers  that  he  deposit  money  to  make  his  accounts 
good.  The  balance  remains  open  against  him  on  the  Treasury 
books  until  some  new  Chief  of  Division  determines  to  end 
the  delay,  and  instead  of  crediting  the  Agent  with  the  sums 
honestly  expended  turns  the  papers  over  to  the  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  through  whom  the  bondsmen  are  in  due  time  sued. 
It  doesn't  need  a  large  legal  experience  to  predict  that  no  jury 
in  such  a  case  would  ignore  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Accounting  Officers  did, 
or  would  fail  to  decide  against  the  Government  when  it  could 
maintain  its  case  only  by  repudiating  the  acts  of  its  own  high 
officials ;  and  in  any  service  but  that  of  the  Government  all 
such  claims  would  be  at  once  abandoned.* 

*  Within  the  last  ten  years,  a  business  man  in  the  West  came  near 
financial  ruin  because  the  Qovemment  brought  suit  against  him  as  the 
only  survivor  of  the  bondsmen  for  a  man  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  25  years  before  to  distribute  among  a  certain 
Indian  tribe  about  $25,000,  which  had  accrued  to  them  under  some 
treaty  provision.  There  was  no  charge  of  fraud  in  the  payment  or  of 
any  irregularity  in  the  disbursing  officer's  accounts  ;  but  the  Treasury 
Department  had  suspended  the  entire  amount  in  the  accounts,  because 
it  seemed  to  the  Accounting  Officers  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  no  legal  warrant  for  his  course.  In  this  case,  the  victim  was  able 
by  the  help  of  his  *'  member  "  to  satisfy  the  Treasury  that  the  suit  was 
as  hopeless  as  it  was  unjust  and  it  was  withdrawn  before  his  credit  was 
ruined. 

If  the  public  prints  are  to  be  believed,  an  Agent  recently  removed  has 
been  charged  with  the  value  of  252,122  pounds  of  com,  not  because  he 
didn't  deliver  that  quantity  to  his  successor,  but  because,  forsooth,  his 
successor  in  weighing  the  com  found  80  pounds  more  than  the  retiring 
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Of  course  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility  of  such  a 
performance  is  a  very  serious  drag  on  the  service.  The  Agent 
dislikes  to  take  any  such  risks,  nor  does  the  office  wish  to  have 
him.  Instead,  therefore  of  having  all  the  elasticity  which  such 
a  service  needs,  every  law  and  every  raling  tends  to  hamper  its 
freedom  of  movement. 

7.  Another  very  fruitful  source  of  trouble  in  the  service  is 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  interpreters.  This  has  in  nearly  ^ 
eveiy  case  been  at  the  root  of  our  Indian  outbreaks.  The  inter- 
preter is  usually  a  ^^  squaw  man,"  who  has  married  some  Indian  ^ 
woman  as  the  easiest  way  to  get  a  living.  By  such  marriage 
he  is  able  to  secure  his  full  share  of  the  rations  and  other  assis- 
tance which  the  Government  reuders,  and  as  he  is  often  a  per- 
son with  no  mean  capacity  for  intrigue  he  becomes  a  factor  of  no 
small  importance  and  troublesomeness.  He  generally  lacks  the  . 
education  which  is  essential  to  a  good  interpreter  and  fails  ever 
to  give  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning.  It  is  never  certain  that 
he  will  not  distort  his  message  to  sait  his  personal  ends  or  those 
of  his  faction.  Through  his  inefficiency  or  his  treachery  the 
Indians  often  find,  as  all  ignorant  persons  do,  that  they  have 
assented  to  things  which  were  the  farthest  from  their  thought, 
and  so  they  naturally  fight  against  such  an  interpretation  of 
their  agreement  as  seems  to  them  nothing  other  than  a  swindle.* 

Agent  reported.  In  any  line  of  business  outside  the  government  ser- 
vice a  correspondence  in  two  independent  weights  as  close  as  this  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  proving  their  absolute  accuracy. 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  this  willful  or  ignorant  mis-interpretation 
of  treaty  provisions  is  found  in  the  Osage  Treaty  of  1865.  By  this  nego- 
tiation, the  Osages  agreed  to  place  their  old  reservation  in  Elansas  in  the 
hands  of  the  U.  S.  General  Land  Office  for  sale,  and  to  buy  a  new  reser- 
vation for  themselves  from  the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It 
was  nominated  in  the  bond,  also,  that  the  Indian  Office  could  use  some 
share  of  their  funds,  after  paying  them  some  annuities,  for  the  civilissa- 
tion  of  other  tribes  of  Indiana,  but  the  Osages  have  always  stoutly  main- 
tained that  they  never  understood  this  provision.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  did,  as  the  display  of  generosity  is,  if  intentional,  far  beyond 
the  average  of  civilization.  This  fund  is  very  serviceable  to  the  Indian 
Office,  as  the  Osages  now  have  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars  to  their 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury.  The  annual  income  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  is  nearly  $2,000,  and  the  future  disposition  of  thus 
money  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  tribe  is  no  easy  task. 
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OongresB  haa  never  allowed  the  Indian  Service  to  pay  its 
interpreters  aa  much  as  the  army  pays  its  interpreters,  and  the 
service  in  the  two  branches  has  compared  closely  to  the  sums 
paid  Some  Agents  have  mastered  the  sign  language,*  which 
is  the  common  heritage  of  the  American  Indians,  and  thus  talk 
freely  and  directly  with  their  Indians,  bnt  the  bulk  of  the 
officials  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  interpreters. 

8.  These  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  service  are 
largely  dne  to  the  inability  of  the  Indian  Office  to  secure 

•  proper  attention  of  Congress  to  its  needs.  However  hardly 
the  Indian  may  fare  in  the  struggle  for  life  outside  of  Con- 
gress, he  fares  even  worse  in  that  body.  The  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  will  show  the  same  defects  reported  year  after 
year  to  Congress.  That  body  never  seems  to  get  nearer  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Indian  question  than  to  grant  some  rail- 
road the  right  of  way  through  an  Indian  reservation,  or  to 
provide  for  the  payment  from  the  tribal  funds  of  some  claim 
for  supplies  fumished  to  the  Indians,  or  depredations  com* 
mitted  by  them.  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  however, 
is  the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  passing  the  bill 
for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty.f  This  is  a  great  step 
forward.  The  Henry  George  theory  of  abolishing  all  private 
property  in  land  has  been  tried  on  the  two  hundred  reserva- 
tions for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  and  has  failed  utterly — 
has  failed  as  completely  in  diffusing  civilization  and  equality 
of  progress  and  of  comfort  among  the  so-called  '^civilized 
tribes "  of  the  Indian  territory  as  among  the  Sioux.     No  one 

^  has  given  any  reason  for  denying  to  the  Indian  the  same  right 

*  Some  Cheyenne  Chiefs  during  a  trip  to  ^*  the  States  **  in  1872,  Tinted 
in  Philadelphia  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  their  return  home, 
they  reported  as  the  most  wonderful  thing  they  had  seen,  that  they 
found  a  school  *'  where  their  own  language  was  taught.**  The  simi- 
larity between  the  signs  used  by  the  Indians  and  those  of  the  highly 
cultured  mutes  is  very  striking. 

f  This  measure  wiU  be  of  benefit  only  if  judiciously  administered.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  previous  legislation  conferring  citizenship  on 
the  members  of  certain  tribes,  and  distributing  their  tribal  lands  and 
funds  has  as  a  rule  proved  disastrous.  The  Pottawatomies,  having 
wasted  their  individual  shares,  were,  in  a  few  years  glad,  although  citi- 
zens of  the  XJ.  S.,  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  they 
now  are. 
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to  beoome  a  citizen  that  has  been  freely  granted  to  all  of  our 
immigrant&  Ko  one  has  expected  that  the  Indian  would 
progress  farther  in  self -reliance  and  self-sapport  than  a  white 
man  would  who  lacked  all  incentive  to  individual  effort.  And 
yet  with  no  active  opposition,  but  with  all  the  argument  which 
the  Indian  Office  and  the  best  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
could  furnish,  it  has  taken  years  of  effort  to  get  this  measure 
through  Congress.* 

*  Other  measores  of  great  importance  are  still  pending.    Among 


1.  A  measure  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  law  of  1888,  by  which  all 
funds  arifiiDg  from  pasturage  or  sales  of  timber,  coal,  or  other  product 
of  an  Indian  reservation,  not  the  result  of  the  labor  of  any  Indian,  are 
covered  into  the  'treaBwry,  but  cannot  be  expended  for  the  use  of  the 
IndlanB  to  whom  they  belong  without  farther  (congressional  action. 
Before  the  legislation  of  that  year,  all  such  moneys  were  received  and 
disbursed  by  the  Agent  under  direction  of  the  (commissioner.  Under 
that  law,  they  must  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  once  there,  must 
remain  idle  until  Ckmgress  acts.  The  amounts  involved  are  not  large» 
bat  the  damage  done  by  their  retention  is  not  easily  calculated. 

2.  A  thorough  revision  of  the  Intercourse  Act,  passed  in  1884  and  in 
substantially  the  same  form  now  as  then,  when  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  which  was  to  be  set  ajMirt  as 
the  home  of  the  Indian  so  long  (to  quote  the  language  of  the  treaties) 
"as  grass  grows  and  water  runs.'*  Surely  the  marvelous  growth  of 
population  in  the  last  fifty  years  demands  some  modification  of  this 
statute. 

8.  Some  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  crimes  committed  by  one 
Indian  against  the  property* or  person  of  another  Indian.  In  the 
•fasenoe  of  some  such  provision  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Indian 
will  abandon  his  old  law  of  retaliation  and  subject  himself  to  the 
"  reign  of  law,"  especially  of  a  law  that  has  yet  to  be  enacted.  The 
authority  of  the  chiefs  and  coimselors  of  the  tribes  has  vanished.  The 
young  "  bucks  "  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  as  well  as  the  further  fact 
that  no  law  has  yet  been  put  in  its  place.  How  soon  the  sense  of  their 
freedom  will  overcome  the  force  of  habit  and  break  all  bounds,  no  man 
can  say.  The  Indian  Office  has  invented  a  temporary  make-shift  in  the 
shape  of  "  €k>urts  of  Indian  Offences  "  but  tbeee  lack  due  legal  sanction, 
and  may  at  any  moment  fall  to  the  ground. 

4.  Some  provision  imder  which  the  Indian  Office  may  suspend  the 
<^wrati<m  of  the  law  requiring  that  rations  should  be  distributed 
weekly,  in  cases  where  the  law  works  hardship  to  the  Indian,  as  it  does 
in  most  cases  where  the  Indian  has  started  to  farm.  The  law  was 
originally  intended  to  apply  to  the  wilder  tribes,  and  to  hold  them  in 
check  and  near  the  agency.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to  operate  on 
the  fndians  who  have  located  at  points  distant  from  the  agency  in  order 
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With  the  help  of  this  law,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  methods  of  the  service,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
the  next  five  years  will  show  more  genuine  improvement  than 
any  twenty  years  that  have  preceded  them.  The  Government 
has  done  many  things  it  ought  not  to  have  done  and  left 
undone  as  many  things  it  ought  to  have  done.  And  yet,  in 
view  of  the  manifold  obstacles  that  have  been  encountered  at 
every  point,  and  the  constant  opposition  from  foes  without 
and  foes  within,  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  that  so  much 
has  been  done.  A  start  has,  however,  been  made  and  nothing 
will  now  be  so  helpful  as  the  steady  pressure  on  Congress  of 
an  enlightened  publia  opinion  which  shall  insist  that  the  Indian 
Question  be  not  crowded  off  the  stage  at  every  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  it  receive  some  share  of  that  careful  treatment 
that  its  intricacies  and  its  changed  conditions  demand. 

Here  the  Indian  Bights  Associations  find  their  field  and 
their  justification.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  their  entire 
disinterestedness  and  sincerity.  If  their  membership  will 
only  look  on  these  Associations  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
individual  efficiency,  and  not  as  a  means  of  relieving  them 
from  responsibility,  their  power  for  good  will  be  indefinitely 
increased.  Without  the  service  which  they  have  rendered  in 
their  special  field,  tke  advance  of  the  last  ten  years  would 
not  have  been  made.^ 

to  help  themselves,  and  who  are  in  many  cases  obliged  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  of  every  week  in  trips  from  their  homes  to  the  agency  for 
the  week's  supplies.  To  such  Indians  less  frequent  issues  might  be  safely 
and  profitably  made. 

5.  Further  and  more  generous  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
Indian  youth.  Last  year's  expenditure  for  this  purpose  reached  nearly 
a  million  dollars.  This  seems  liberal,  but  there  are  as  yet  accommoda- 
tions for  less  than  half  of  the  children,  and  an  expenditure  of  sixty-five 
dollars  per  year  per  scholar  will  not  be  considered  extravagant,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  to  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  are  taught  in 
boarding  and  industrial  schools,  food  and  clothing  must  be  furnished  as 
weU  as  tuition.  A  wise  economy  will  get  aU  the  children  in  school  at 
once  and  keep  them  there,  thus  in  time  solving  the  problem  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way. 

*  The  Indian  Rights  Association  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Indian  Defense  Association,  which  seems  to  have  for  its  main  purpose 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  oligarchical  rule  over  the  so-called 
civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  which  is  reported  as  oppoe- 
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At  jnfit  this  point,  also,  the  wisdom  of  President  Grant's  much 
ridiculed  plan  of  establishing  the  advisory  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  and  appointing  Indian  Agents  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  religious  denoixiinations  of  the 
country  is  most  clearly  seen.  This  plan  recognized  as  the 
special  need  of  the  Indian  service,  that  the  dry  work  of 
administrative  routine  should  be  quickened  by  an  infusion 
of  the  missionary  spirit ;  and,  applying  the  highest  principles 
of  Civil  Service  Reform,  committed  to  the  several  religious 
denominations,  as  to  examining  boards  of  experts,  the  work  of 
choosing  fit  men.  An  Agent  endorsed  by  his  denomination, 
and  appointed  by  the  Government,  became  the  authorized 
representative  of  both  and  could  bring  home  to  both  the 
especial  needs  of  his  Indians.  The  hold  of  the  service  on  the 
public  was  thus  greatly  strengthened.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  not  all  of  these  denominations  rose  in  their  selections  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  duty  and  their  opportunity.  They 
often  yielded  to  the  claims  on  their  sympathy  of  those  who 
needed  employment,  so  that  their  candidates  were  not  always 
energetic  and  efficient.  But  their  appointees  were  a  great 
improvement  over  the  average  of  their  predecessors,  while  a 
man  of  ordinary  capacity  thus  stimulated  and  strengthened 
by  his  denomination,  became  often  an  excellent  officer. 
Furthermore,  no  denomination  ever  opposed  the  removal  of  an 
appointee  whose  inefficiency  was  shown.  To  have  thus  freed 
the  service  from  political  influence  both  in  the  appointment 
and  in  the  removal  of  employees  was  a  great  gain.  The  record 
no  less  under  Republican  than  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions shows  that  a  long  step  backward  was  taken  by  Secretary 
Schorz,  when  he  abandoned  this  plan  for  the  old  one  which 
gave  him  an  unrestricted  choice  in  the  selection  of  agents. 
The  personnel  of  the  service  did  not  improve  imder  his  per- 
sonal selections ;  nor  has  it  since  improved. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  agents  have  been  changed 
within  the  last  two  years ;  but  such  a  proportion  of  changes 

ing  the  recently  enacted  Severalty  bill  for  fear  that  it  may  some  time 
be  put  in  operation  among  those  tribes.  In  this  the  rulers  of  the 
ciTflized  tribes  make  common  cause  with  the  chiefs  of  the  wilder  tribes. 
The  exdusive  privileges  of  both  will  suffer  alike  by  any  measure  that 
tends  to  emanciiMite  the  body  of  the  tribe. 
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in  a  senrioe  where  experience  bo  largely  increaflea  the  valae  of 
an  efficient  man  and  where  change  for  its  own  sake  shonld  be 
deprecated,  tends  to  show  quite  as  clearly  the  defects  of  the 
system  nnder  past  administrations  as  under  the  present.  No 
one  thing  would  do  so  much  for  the  service  as  a  return  to 
President  Grant's  plan  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  relig- 
ious denominations  under  it.  It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the 
religious  bodies  themselves  would  again  assume  the  responsi* 
bilities  of  the  work;  but  if  they  should,  and  would  bring 
once  more  to  the  help  of  the  Government  the  sagacity  and 
devotion  which  characterized  ten  years  ago  the  Orthodox 
Friends  under  the  lead  of  Drs.  Rhoads  and  Nicholson,  or  the 
Episcopal  Ohurch  under  the  lead  of  Bishops  Whipple  and 
Hiire,  or  the  Congregational  Church  under  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Strieby  and  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Indian 
and  the  administration  would  alike  be  fit  subjects  for  con- 
gratulation. The  service  would  gain  in  the  points  where  it 
is  the  weakest,  while  the  religious  and  philanthropic  sentiment 
of  the  country  now  fully  awake  to  the  claims  of  the  Indian 
would  find  and  gladly  seize  the  abundant  opportunity  to  sat- 
isfy its  conscience  thus  given  and  would  generously  help  him 

in  his  weakness  and  his  need. 

8.  A.  GAifiN. 
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Aoticle  IL— MANASSEH  CUTLER. 

Fob  diversity  of  good  gifts,  for  their  efficient  use,  and  for 
the  variety  of  modes  of  valuable  service  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind,  I  doubt  whether  Manasseh  Cutler  has  his  equal  in 
American  history.  Had  he  distinguished  himself  in  any  one 
way  as  he  did  in  many  ways,  his  would  have  been  confessedly 
among  the  greatest  names  of  his  age.  But  because  he  belonged 
exclusively  to  no  one  department,  he  is  hardly  remembered  in 
any,  though  in  several  that  might  be  specified  his  inferiors  have 
won  wide  and  permanent  renown. 

Manasseh  Cutler  was  bom  in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  in  1742. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.  He  worked  long  enough  on  his 
native  farm  to  acquire  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  he  retained  in  full  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  which  stood  him  in  stead  at  various  times  in  his  subsequent 
Ufa  With  the  aid  of  his  minister  he  fitted  himself  for  college, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765,  with  high  reputation  as 
a  scholar.  He  kept  school  at  one  time,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  was  before  or  after,  or — more  probably — during  his  college 
Ufa  Immediately  or  very  soon  after  graduating  he  studied 
law,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Edgarton, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  engaging  at  the  same  time  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  whale-fishery,  for  which  Edgarton  was  then  one  of 
the  principal  porta  Meanwhile  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Bev.  Mr.  Balch,  of  Dedham,  and  after  a  few  years  he 
changed  his  mode  of  life,  and  studied  theology  with  his  father- 
in-law.  In  1771,  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  what  is  now 
called  Hamilton,  but  was  then  an  outlying  precinct  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  bearing  the  name  of  Ipswich  Hamlet 

Between  his  graduation  and  his  ordination  he  must  have 
become  well  known  for  his  scientific  attainments,  as  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  College 
in  1770,  at  a  time  when  honorary  degrees  were  rarely  given. 
Early  in  the  Kevolutionary  war  he  obtained  important  aid  in 
his  scientific  pursuits  by  a  maritime  capture  perhaps  unique  in 
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its  material  and  its  disposal.  An  American  privateer  brought 
into  Salem  as  a  prize  a  British  vessel  on  board  of  which  was  a 
valuable  medical  and  scientific  library.  The  books,  sold  at 
auction,  were  purchased  by  several  gentlemen,  and  were  made 
the  nucleus  of  the  Salem  Atheneum.  These  books,  had  they 
not  come  by  a  ministry  diabolical  rather  than  divine,  might  be 
termed  a  veritable  Godsend  to  Mr.  Outler,  and  probably  to  no 
one  more  than  to  him.  At  about  this  time  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  study,  and  then  to  the  practice  of  medicina  His 
parish  lay  midway  between  Beverly  and  Ipswich,  several  miles 
from  each.  When  he  assumed  his  charge  there  was  a  resident 
physician  there  ;  but  early  in  the  war  he  entered  the  military 
service  and  removed  to  Beverly.  Mr.  Cutler's  purpose  was  to 
supply  the  needs  of  his  flock  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  fee  and  travel-charge  of  a  phy- 
sician from  Ipswich  or  Beverly.  But  he  was  incapable  of  less 
than  thorough  work.  At  an  early  period  he  was  recognized  as 
an  able  and  skillful  practitioner,  and  was  on  terms  of  profes- 
sional intimacy  with  Dr.  Fisher,  long  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  with  other  eminent  physicians. 
In  1785  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  which  has  from  the  very  first  waged  bitter  and 
implacable  war  against  eveiy  form  of  pretension,  quackery, 
and  sciolism. 

In  1776  Mr.  Cutler  became  Chaplain  of  a  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Francis  of  Beverly,  father  of  the  late 
Ebenezer  Francis,  of  Boston,  whose  regiment  was  stationed  on 
Dorchester  Heights  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  He  again 
joined  the  army  as  Chaplain  in  1777  or  1778  under  Colonel 
Titcomb,  of  Newbury,  from  whom  he  received  the  present  of 
a  horse,  in  recognition  of  his  courage  and  valor  in  an  engage- 
ment in  Khode  Island,  as  well  as  of  his  official  faithfulness 
and  assiduity. 

Shortly  after  these  military  episodes  of  his  life,  we  find  fresh 
tokens  of  his  established  and  merited  scientific  reputation.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1781,  the  year  after  its  incorporation,  and  in  1784 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, though  he  had  then  never  been  out  of  New  England, 
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and  could  have  been  known  in  Philadelphia  only  by  the  merit 
here  conceded  to  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  scientist 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,  published  in  1785,  there  are  four  papers  bearing  Dr. 
Cutler's  nama  One  of  these  contains  his  observations  of  a  tran- 
sit of  Mercury  ;  another,  his  observations  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
and  of  one  of  the  moon,  all  in  1782.  Here  the  times  are  given  so 
minutely  as  to  designate  thirds,  or  sixtieth  parts  of  a  second, 
and  he  used  a  clock  that  gained  V  33'"  in  twenty-four  hours, 
for  which  he  makes  due  allowance.  He  employed  a  reflecting 
telescope,  with  a  forty-five  times  magnifying  power.  He  regu- 
lated his  clock  by  taking  double  altitudes  of  the  sun,  as  reflected 
from  a  bowl  of  the  oil  of  tar,  making  use  of  Hadley's  quadrant. 
He  determined  the  latitude  of  his  house  by  twenty  double 
meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun.  I  doubt  whether,  at  that  time, 
the  means  or  the  ability  of  taking  more  accurate  observations 
existed  in  this  country,  if  anywhere.  Another  paper  gives  a 
veiy  carefully  tabulated  series  of  meteorological  observations 
for  the  years  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  embracing  temperature, 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  winds 
and  weather  of  every  day,  atmospheric  and  auroral  phenomena, 
details  as  to  the  crops  of  the  successive  seasons,  prevalent  dis- 
eases  in  eact  month  in  Ipswich,  Beverly,  and  Salem,  and  inci- 
dental  notes  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them 
of  practical  importance,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  mode  of 
so  using  tar  for  the  destruction  of  canker  worms  as  not  to 
injure  the  trees.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  full  half  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this  paper,  before  more 
accurate  and  valuable  observations  of  atmospheric  and  climatic 
phenomena  were  taken  or  deemed  possible. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  papers  is  one  of  about  a  hun- 
dred quarto  pages,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Veg- 
etable Productions  naturally  growing  in  this  part  of  America, 
botanically  arranged," — arranged,  of  course,  according  .to  the 
linnsean  system,  and  manifesting  not  only  a  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular plants,  but  a  careful  and  discriminating  generalization  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  Linnsean  classes  and  orders. 
It  Was  the  earliest  American  work  on  botany,  and  its  author 
was  the  second,  in  seniority,  of  then  living  American  botanists, 
v6l.  X.  22 
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and  the  second  American  to  make  any  contribntionB  to  that 
science  through  the  presa     The  only  American  who  had  pre- 
▼iooflly  won  distinction  in  that  department,  was   the  elder 
Bartram,  who  planted  a  botanical  garden  near  Philadelphia, 
corresponded  with  the  principal  European  naturalists,  and  was 
pronounced  by  Linnsdus  "  the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
world,"  but  who  died  in  1777  without  having  written  or  com- 
piled any  systematic  work  on  his  favorite  science.     His  son,  Dr. 
Cutler's  senior  by  three  years,  who  inherited  his  father's  fame, 
published  nothing  till  1791,  and  then  a  record  of  scientific 
travel,  not  a  scientific  treatise.     Indeed,  there  was  no  American 
work  in  this  department  to  be  compared  with  Dr.  Cutler's 
paper  for  accuracy,  thoroughness  and  scientific  value  till  the 
appearance,  in  1814,  of  Dr.  Bigelow's  Flora  Bostoniensis,  which 
is  evidently  modeled  after  Dr.  Cutler's  treatise,  resembles  it 
closely  in  method,  comprehends  a  greater  number  of  plants, 
and  gives,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  a  fuller  description,  but,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  a  description  less  minute  and  satisfactory. 
One  prominent  feature  of  Dr.  Cutler's  paper  is  his  careful 
inquiry  into  the  actual  or  possible  uses  of  the  plants  described, 
in  medicine,  in  the  arts,  or  for  the  table.    The  pharmacopoeia 
of  this  treatise  is  very  rich  and  full,  giving  authorities,  pre- 
scriptions, and  cases  of  efficient  use ;  and  what  is  worthy   of 
remark,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  he  specifies  a 
vegetable  remedy  which  has  not  been  recognized  as  serviceable 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  or  which  would  not 
have  its  place  now  in  a  complete  treatise  on  medical  botany, 
though  some  of  them,  like  tansey,  thoroughwort,  and  catnip, 
have  probably  passed  out  of  use.     Some  vegetable  remedies 
were  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  faculty  by 
Dr.  Cutler.    The  Datura  Stramonhmhj  commonly  called  apple- 
peru,  of  which  iu  this  paper  he  says,  '^  Its  medical  properties 
undoubtedly  merit  attention,"  was  subsequently  utilized  by  him 
in  his  own  case  for  asthma,  and  was  used  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Fisher,  with  eminent  success,  in  cases  of  regularly  intermittent 
epilepsy.     Dr.  Cutler  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  introduo- 
ing  into  medical  use  the  Lobelia  injknta.     This  indeed  was  the 
cause  of  an  untold  amount  of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thomsonian  school  of  quacks  (and  quackery  succeeds  only  bjr 
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adopting  a  remedy  or  regime  that  proves  marvellously  buc- 
ceesfnl  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is  really  applicable) ;  but  in 
safe  and  skillful  hands  it  has  been  of  signal  benefit  in  croup, 
catarrh,  and  asthma.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Cutler  wrote  an 
article  on  Zobeiia  for  Thacher's  Dispensary,  in  which  he 
describes  his  own  use  of  the  drug  as  having  given  him  relief  of 
longer  continuance  than  any  remedy  previously  employed.  I 
find,  in  medical  publications  of  his  time,  that  he  is  always 
quoted  as  of  authority,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  would 
have  been,  were  he  in  constant  and  extensive  medical  practice. 

Dr.  Cutler,  in  this  paper,  speaks  with  special  interest  of  the 
Asdepias  ayriiica,  which  we  all  know  under  the  name  of  silk- 
weed.  He  experimented  on  it,  and  found,  as  he  says,  that  it 
could  be  '^  carded,  and  spun  into  an  even  thread,  which  makes 
excellent  wick-yarn."  Candles  with  these  wicks,  he  says,  re- 
quire less  frequent  snuffing,  while  the  smell  of  the  snufi  is  less 
offensive.  He  thinks  that  such  wicks  could  be  supplied  for  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  cotton-yam, — a  valuable  consideration 
when  candles,  often  of  domestic  manufacture,  were  in  universal 
use,  and  lamps  with  simple,  unwoven,  home-made  wicks,  were 
the  only  alternative,  and  when  cotton  was  still  a  costly  commo- 
dity. But  for  the  cotton-gin,  this  hint  of  Dr.  Cutler's  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  acted  upon,  and  probably  so  amplified 
as  to  blend  threads  of  the  silkweed  with  threads  of  stronger 
fiber  for  textile  fabrics.  In  my  boyhood  the  experiments  and 
anticipations  of  Dr.  Cutler  on  and  concerning  the  silkweed 
were  familiarly  known  and  talked  about  in  £ssex  County. 

In  this  same  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fisher,  describing  Sipost  mortem  exam- 
ination, in  which  he  notes  the  presence  of  Bev.  Mr.  Cutler  as 
one  of  his  assistants. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  botanical  paper 
that  Dr.  Cutler,  with  the  assistance  of  William  Dandridge 
Peck,  afterward  Professor  Peck,  then  a  very  young  man  living 
on  the  Maine  side  of  the  Piscataqua,  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  chapter  on  "  Forest-trees  and  other  Vegetable  Productions  " 
in  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire.  The  scientific  de- 
scriptions in  the  chapter  show  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
the  hand  of  the  elder  contributor. 
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The  doee  of  the  war  of  the  Bevolation  left  many  able-bodied 
men  unemployed  The  manofactnres  of  New  Kngland  were 
in  their  infancy,  the  supply  of  agricnltoral  labor  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  men  in 
early  or  middle  life,  capable  of  enterpriBe  or  of  fruitful  indus- 
try, but  with  no  field  or  opportunity  for  the  IncratiYe  use  of 
brain  or  hand.  At  the  same  time,  the  disbanded  army  had  been 
paid  in  paper  of  a  constantly  depreciating  value,  and  not  un- 
likely to  become  utterly  worthless,  as  it  seemed  beyond  hope 
that  the  loose  confederation,  hardly  a  government,  should  fund 
its  debt  or  take  measures  for  its  speedy  payment.  Meanwhile 
the  confederation  possessed  a  vast  domain,  including  millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  productive  land,  on,  or  with- 
in easy  reach  of  navigable  rivers.  If  such  lands  were  purchased 
with  the  paper  which  many  regarded  as  irredeemable,  and  set- 
tled by  supernumeraries  of  eastern  industry,  the  consequences 
would  be  the  relieving  of  the  glut  of  the  labor-market,  the  fur- 
nishing of  lit  scope  for  the  ambition  and  the  vigorous  enterprise 
of  men  who  else  would  do  little  more  than  vegetate,  the  liquid- 
ation of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  the 
increased  market  value  of  the  remaining  portion.  It  was  with 
such  views  that,  on  March  1, 1786,  a  company  was  organized  in 
Boston,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  for  the  purchase  and  settle- 
ment of  land  in  what  was  then  known  indefinitely  aj9  the  Terri- 
tory Northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The  stock  of  the  company  was 
to  consist  of  one  thousand  shares,  each  share  represented  by  one 
thousand  dollars  in  government  paper  and  ten  dollars  in  coin, 
— ^the  coin  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the  purchase  and 
location  of  the  land.  The  company  consisted  wholly ,*or  chiefly 
of  men  who  had  been  connected  with  the  army,  prominent 
among  whom  was  General,  afterward  Governor,  John  Brooks. 
General  Putnam,  General,  afterward  Judge,  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons,  and  Dr.  Cutler  were  chosen  directors.  Dr.  Cutler  was 
made  agent  for  the  purchase.  The  reasons  for  choosing  him 
were  perfectly  obvious.  It  was  supposed,  and  rightly,  that 
very  difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  would  be  necessary  with 
the  members  of  Congress,  then  remarkable  for  the  careful 
nursing  of  the  interests  of  their  several  States,  rather  than  for 
cherishing  the  well-being  and  growth  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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Dr.  Cutler  could  carry  with  him  a  reputation  already  established. 
FrankUn  had  procured  the  republishing  of  his  botanical  paper 
in  the  Columbian  Magazine  of  Philadelphia ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  then  infancy  of  advanced  liberal  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  there  was  any  American,  Franklin  alone 
excepted,  who  had  more  than  Dr.  Cutler  of  the  prestige  of 
superior  learning  and  science,  which  is  never  without  influence 
among  intelligent  men.  He  had  also  had  larger  and  more 
varied  experience  of  life  than  any  other  man  who  could  have 
gone  from  Massachusetts,  belonging  as  he  did  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  maritime  enterprise,  the  array,  and  all  three  of 
the  (so-called)  learned  professiona  He  was  remarkable,  too, 
for  personal  presence,  address  and  manners,  so  that  he  appeared 
in  society  of  every  type  with  blended  dignity  and  grace,  and 
had  in  his  conversational  power  an  ease,  fluency,  and  a£9uence 
corresponding  to  the  diversity  of  his  pursuits  and  attainments. 
The  memorial  of  the  company  had  been  sent  to  Congress 
shortly  after  its  formation,  and  Congress  had  at  intervals  made 
languid  attempts  to  frame  an  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  almost  mythical  region  which  it  was  proposed  to  colonize. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1787,  Dr.  Cutler  drove  into  New  York, 
where  Congress  was  assembled.  It  may  illustrate  the  difference 
between  that  time  and  this  to  say  that  he  accomplished  his 
journey  with  commendable  dispatch,  being  only  twelve  days 
on  the  road,  and  that  he  traveled  in  his  own  sulky, — a  vehicle 
probably  unknown  by  name  to  some  of  my  younger  readers, — 
a  two-wheeled  one-horse  chaise,  wide  enough  only  for  a  single 
person, — in  my  boyhood  much  used  by  physicians  and  ministers 
on  their  professional  rounds.  Dr.  Cutler  carried  no  less  than 
forty-two  letters  of  introduction,  from  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  President  of  Harvard  CoUege  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  He  was  received  most  cordially,  and  his  stay  in 
New  York  was  a  round  of  hospitalities  and  attentions  from 
members  of  Congress,  ofScers  of  the  government,  and  leading 
citizens.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  instinctive  knowledge,  and 
to  the  best  possible  purpose,  of  the  art,  which,  if  always  plied 
with  equal  unselfishness  and  honesty,  would  not  have  been 
stigmatized  under  the  name  of  lobbying.  He  wisely  sought 
first  the  acquaintance  and  furtherance  of  the  Virginia  delegates, 
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who  were  likely  to  favor  the  eettlement  of  a  region  in  part 
oonterminons  with  their  own  territory,  on  a  frontier  open  to 
incnreions  from  Indian  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
anticipate  sympathy  with  his  enterprise  from  the  Massachnsetts 
delegation,  as  Massachnsetts  owned  in  Maine  a  vast  area  of  land, 
improvable,  as  it  has  shown  itself  to  be,  bnt  then  less  inviting  to 
emigrants  than  the  West,  were  the  alternative  left  to  their  free 
choice ;  while  these  Maine  lands  and  the  possibility  that  the 
Ohio  Company  might  transmnte  itself  into  a  Maine  Company 
were  skilfully  employed  by  Dr.  Cutler  to  facilitate  and  expe- 
dite his  negotiations  with  southern  members. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  which  had  been  dragging  on  for  many 
months,  without  taking  shape,  was  referred  to  a  new  commit- 
tee for  a  new  draft.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  was 
Carrington  of  Yiiginia,  whose  acquaintance  Dr.  Cutler  had 
sought  and  made  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  and  who  was 
unceasingly  assiduous  in  introducing  him  to  men  of  authority 
and  influence.  Another  member  of  the  committee  was  Mr. 
Dane,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  who  was  bom  in  Dr.  Cutler's 
parish,  was  his  intimate  and  life-long  friend,  and  by  ten  years 
his  junior.  A  draft  was  reported  without  containing  a  word 
with  reference  to  slavery.  After  its  first  reading  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Cutler  by  the  Committee,  and  returned  by  him 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  10th.  His  friend  Dane,  on  the  12thy 
proposed  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  forever  in  the  territoiy. 
That  Mr.  Dane  favored  this  policy  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul,  no  one  who  knew  him  could  doubt.  He  was  the  man  to 
adopt  such  a  suggestion  and  to  make  it  genuinely  his  own. 
But  that  he  originated  it  he  never  claimed.  His  relation  to  Dr. 
Cutler  renders  it  intrinsically  probable  that  his  action  in  this 
behalf  was  the  result  of  conference  with  his  pastor,  senior,  and 
friend.  It  was  distinctly  understood  in  Dr.  Cutler's  family 
that  this  anti-slavery  provision  was  due  to  his  influence,  as  was 
also  a  declaration  of  principle  which  proved  fruitful  of  endur- 
ing benefit, — ^^  Beligion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.'' 
There  is,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Cutler's 
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deeoendantfi  a  printed  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  a 
memorandum  in  the  margin,  stating  that  Mr.  Dane  asked  Dr. 
Catler  to  suggest  such  provisions  as  he  deemed  advisable,  and 
that  at  his  instance  was  inserted  what  relates  to  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  slavery.  Dr.  Cutler's  son  Ephraim,  who  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandparents  and  never  lived  with  his  father,  and  who 
himself  prepared  the  portion  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio  which 
contained  the  antinslavery  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  gives 
in  a  letter  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  his  father  told 
him  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  clause.  The  ordinance  was 
passed  on  the  13th  of  July  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  eight 
States  then  represented,  and  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  seven- 
teen out  of  eighteen  members  present,  Mr.  Yates,  of  New 
York,  who  was  often  in  a  minority  of  one,  casting  the  only 
n^ative  vote. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Confed- 
eration each  State  cast  a  single  vote,  and  a  majority  of  the 
States,  seven  out  of  thirteen,  was  necessary  for  the  passage  of 
any  measure.  Legislation  was  sometimes  delayed  by  the  lack 
of  representation  from  a  sufficient  number  of  States  to  secure 
a  needed  majority.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  ordi- 
nance the  States  represented  were  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  At  that  time  Virginia  and  Delaware  were  vir- 
tually anti-slavery  States,  had  State  anti-slavery  societies,  and 
continued  to  be  opposed  to  slavery  till  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
opened  for  them  a  lucrative  market  for  the  slaves  raised,  but 
not  needed,  on  their  own  soil.  As  for  the  Carolinas  and 
Greorgia,  they  had  at  their  command  at  the  South  such  immense 
areas  of  unoccupied  territory,  that  it  was  their  policy  to  limit 
rather  than  to  extend  the  scope  of  emigration  for  their  own 
citizens. 

But  the  anti-slavery  provision  was  passed  at  the  latest  possi- 
ble moment.  The  Confederation  was  expiring.  The  Consti- 
tutional Convention  was  already  in  session  in  Philadelphia. 
In  that  convention  the  interests  of  slavery,  present  and  pro- 
spective, were  jealously  watched,  and  in  the  new  constitution 
carefully  guarded.    The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  slavery 
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would  have  encroached  on  the  northwcBtem  territory.  There 
ifi  no  geographical  reason  why  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  might 
not  have  been  slave  States  as  well  as  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  As  I  cannot  but  read  our  history,  Manasseh 
Cutler  was  the  providential  man  who  set  impassable  metes  and 
bounds  to  the  slave-power.  But  for  him  American  history 
would  have  taken  its  course  in  widely  different  channels.  The 
free  States  would  have  made  hardly  a  show  of  counterpoise  to 
the  slave  States.  A  paltry  northeastern  fragment  of  the 
country  might  have  remained,  or  rather  become,  free  soil ; 
but,  if  so,  it  would  have  been  sloughed  off  into  a  petty  and 
moribund  republic,  or  else  would  have  been  retained  as  a 
legitimate  and  desirable  hunting-ground  for  such  fugitives  as 
could  not  escape  through  it  to  Canada. 

The  purchase  was  yet  to  be  made.  A  law  for  the  survey 
and  sale  of  lands,  in  1785,  provided  that  one  section  in  every 
township  should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  schoola  Dr. 
Cutler  demanded  for  his  proposed  purchase  the  additional 
reservation  of  one  section  in  every  township  for  an  educated 
ministry,  and  of  two  entire  townships  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  university.  These  terms  were  not 
readily  agreed  to  ;  but  he  strenuously  insisted  on  them,  repeat- 
edly threatened  to  go  home  without  completing  the  purchase, 
and  was  as  often  detained  by  the  importunity  of  friends  who 
were  laboring  in  his  behalf  in  Congress,  and  who  gradually 
won  over  all  the  recalcitrant  members  but  one,  thus  producing 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  States  in  favor  of  the  sale  on  his 
terms.  He  was  largely  aided  in  this  result  by  the  confidence 
in  the  resources  of  the  Ohio  region  and  in  the  success  of  settle- 
ments there  which  he  inspired  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
everything  that  could  be  known  in  the  premises  without  ex- 
ploration in  his  own  person.  Those  interested  in  a  private 
speculation,  who  afterward  took  the  name  of  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany, joined  him  in  the  purchase,  and  the  two  companies 
together  bought  five  millions  of  acres,  of  which  Dr.  Cutler 
for  the  Ohio  Company  took  a  million  and  a  half,  at  two-thirds 
of  a  dollar  per  acre,  in  government  paper,  which  was  then 
worth  not  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  as  currency,  so  that  the 
land  was  procured  for  about  eight  cents  per  acre  in  its  cost  to 
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the  purchasers,  yet  in  obligations  which  two  or  three  years 
afterward,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  and  established,  were  worth  nearly  their  face,  and  to 
the  government  were  worth  their  f nil  face  in  the  amount  of 
debt  which  they  cancelled  in  advanca  This  waj9  a  masterly 
achievement,  and  so  far  as  Dr.  Cutler  knew  at  the  time,  on  the 
part  of  Congress  the  result  of  foreseeing  patriotism  ;  and  yet 
it  subsequently  appeared  to  have  savored  overmuch  of  that 
charity  which  begins  at  home,  which  has  never  since  failed  of 
large  representation  in  our  public  counsels.  The  agent  of  the 
Scioto  Company,  as  it  was  subsequently  called,  was  Winthrop 
Sargent,  who  alone  appeared  with  Dr.  Cutler  in  the  purchase. 
He  had  been  in  the  preceding  year  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  he  had  an  indisputable  right  to  pur- 
chase the  land  which  he  had  surveyed  and  explored.  But  it 
afterward  appeared  that  three  of  the  eighteen  members  of 
Congress  were  interested  in  the  purchase,  namely,  Duer  of 
New  York  and  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
men  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  sale,  and  General  St.  Clair, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  then  President  of  Congress,  and 
afterward  Governor  of  the  new  territory.  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  sale  to  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany was  in  itself  eminently  wise, — ^that  it  hastened  the  settle- 
ment of  ihe  territory,  invited  settlers  of  a  superior  type,  and 
secured  benefits  o:^  inestimable  and  enduring  worth  to  the 
States  embraced  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  sale  ought  to 
have  been  made ;  but  none  of  the  sellers  ought  to  have  been 
among  the  buyers. 

While  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
was  pending.  Dr.  Cutler,  after  returning  the  draft  to  the  com- 
mittee with  his  amendments,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  spent 
a  week  there  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  scientific  friends 
between  whom  and  himself  there  had  been  such  communica- 
tion as  the  slow  and  costly  mail-service  of  that  day  would  per- 
mit, but  no  face-to-face  converse.  A  special  interest  was  given 
to  his  visit  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  held, 
indeed,  its  sessions  with  closed  doors,  but  which,  when  not  in 
session,  added  very  largely  to  the  best  society  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Cutler  took  tea  and  spent  the  evening  with  Dr.  FrankUn,  and 
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lis  deeoription  of  Franklin's  appearance,  library,  tea-table,  and 
household  in  his  old  age  is  the  most  vivid  and  truthlike  home- 
and-life-pictnre  of  the  sage  that  we  can  find  in  his  entire  biog- 
raphy. To  his  great  delight,  Franklin  spent  two  hours  with 
him  in  examining  the  huge  volume,  too  heavy  to  be  lifted 
without  difficulty,  of  Linnseus's  great  botanical  work,  with 
colored  plates,  in  which  he  says  that  three  months'  study 
would  have  been  too  little  for  him.  He  visited  Bartram's 
botanical  garden,  inherited,  as  I  suppose,  by  his  son.  Dr.  Rush 
informed  him  that  he  was  the  only  person  named  for  the 
chai^  of  a  botanical  garden  about  to  be  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  a  lectureship  or  professorship  of  botany  in  the 
university ;  and,  but  for  his  love  of  his  sacred  calling,  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  trans- 
planted into  what  for  a  scientific  man  was  then  by  far  the 
most  congenial  soil  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  colonizing  the  Ohio 
Company's  purchase  imder  the  superintendence  of  General 
Putnam,  and  the  first  party,  forty-seven  in  number,  reached  its 
destination  in  April  of  the  following  year  (1788).  Meanwhile, 
Dr.  Cutler's  next  work  was  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  designed  to 
encourage  emigration,  which  was  printed  at  Salem  in  the  latter 
part  of  1787,  and  was  shortly  afterward  translated  into  French, 
to  stimulate  French  emigration  into  our  western  territory.  I 
cannot  find  an  English  copy  of  this  pamphlet ;  but  I  have  on 
my  table,  as  I  write,  a  copy  of  the  translation,  printed  in  Paris. 
It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  the 
official  Geographer  of  the  United  States,  who  says,  **The 
statements  correspond  perfectly  to  my  own  observations  dur- 
ing ten  years'  residence  in  that  country."  The  pamphlet  is 
entitled,  '' Description  of  the  Soil,  Productions,  etc.,  of  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  lying  between  Pennsylvania,  the 
Rivers  Ohio  and  Scioto,  and  Lake  Erie."  The  description  is 
remarkable  for  its  geographical  accuracy  and  precision,  and  its 
literally  authentic  and  unexaggerated  statement  of  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  advantages  offered  for  access  to  markets. 
There  is  but  one  word  of  promise  in  the  pamphlet,  which  has 
not  been  more  than  fulfilled,  and  that  one  word,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  was  substituted  by  the  French  translator  for  another 
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more  sober  and  reasonable.  It  is  said  :  ^^  It  will  not  be  tmefKh/ 
years  before  there  will  be  more  inhabitants  about  the  western 
than  about  the  eastern  rivers  of  the  United  States."  I  find 
this  statement  repeatedly  quoted  with  the  word  jifi/y  instead 
of  twenty.  It  is  added :  ^*  The  government  will  undoubtedly 
sooner  or  later  reserve  or  purchase  a  place  suitable  for  a 
national  capital,  which  will  be  in  the  centre  of  population." 

Dr.  Cutler  published,  also,  in  the  same  year  a  ten-page 
pamphlet  entitled,  ^'  Explanation  of  the  map  which  delineates 
that  part  of  the  Federal  Lands,  comprised  between  Pennsyl- 
vania westline,  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Scioto,  and  Lake  Erie."  In 
this  occurred  the  prophetic  words,  as  strange  as  true,  bearing 
concurrent  date  with  the  first  pre-Fulton  experiments  of  Fitch 
and  Kumsey,  which  were  generally  regarded  as  chimerical  and 
of  no  hopeful  issue.  '^  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  all 
probability  steamboats  will  be  found  to  do  infinite  service  in  all 
our  extensive  river  navigation." 

In  1788  Dr.  Cutler  went  out  with  a  second  party  of  emi- 
grants. He  started  in  his  sulky,  and  somewhere  on  the  eastern 
acclivity  of  the  Alleghanies,  finding  the  road  too  rough  and 
steep  for  wheels,  took  to  the  saddle,  and  rode  till  he  came  to 
the  Ohio,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Wheeling.  The  rest  of 
the  way  was  by  water,  and  Dr.  Cutler,  having  had  a  hint  of 
the  possibility  of  substituting  a  screw  for  oars,  though  I  can 
find  no  evidence  that  the  experiment  had  ever  been  made, 
ordered  and  superintended,  during  his  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  the  construction,  as  he  says,  of  a  ^^  screw,  with  short 
blades,  placed  in  the  stem  of  a  boat,  which  we  turned  with  a 
crank,"  the  first  screw  propeller  ever  made.  He  adds :  ^'  It 
succeeded  to  admiration,  and  I  think  it  a  very  useful  discovery." 
He  and  his  companions  landed  at  the  site  where  the  previous 
party  had  erected  their  log-huts,  and  gave  to  the  embryo  city 
the  name  of  Marietta.  This  was  the  earliest  settlement  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  name  was  in  honor  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  though  I  find  no  documentary  evidence  to  the 
point,  putting  together  this  name  and  the  translation  into 
French  of  Dr.  Cutler's  pamphlet,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  name  was  designed  as  an  additional  attraction  to  French 
immigrants. 
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To  close  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Outler^B  connection  with  Ohio, 
though  in  advance  of  chronological  order,  I  would  say  that 
Ohio  University,  in  Athens,  Ohio,  the  oldest  college  in  the 
Northwest,  was  founded  in  1804,  on  the  endowment  of  two 
townships,  then  valuable  property,  for  which,  with  a  view  to 
this  destination,  Dr.  Cutler  had  stipulated  in  his  purchase.  Dr. 
Cutler  drew  up  the  act  of  incorporation  for  this  university, 
arranged  its  curriculum,  and  nominated  its  professors.  His 
stipulation,  too,  undoubtedly  led  to  similar  endowments  for 
colleges  in  all  the  Northwestern  States.  In  1795  Washington 
appointed  Dr.  Cutler  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
already  populous  Northwestern  Territory ;  but  judicial  honors 
were  of  no  more  avail  than  scientific  position  in  withdrawing 
him  from  the  profession  which  was  his  preferred  work  and 
chief  joy.  Three  of  his  sons  were  prominent  citizens  of  Ohio. 
His  eldest  son,  Ephraim,  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  and 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  of  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution  of  Ohio,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and  he  also  bore  the  chief  part  in  organizing  the 
judiciary  department  and  the  common-school  system  of  the 
State.  His  second  son,  Jervis,  wrote  an  elaborate  Topographi- 
cal Description  of  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  illustrated  by  engravings  by  his  own  hand. 
His  grandson,  William,  the  son  of  Ephraim,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio. 

In  1791  Dr.  Cutler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Yale  College.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  Repre- 
sentative to  Congress  from  Essex  County,  and  served  in 
two  successive  Congresses.  I  find  but  one  speech  of  his  on 
record,  and  that  is  on  a  then  pending  judiciary  bill,  which, 
as  was  doubtless  intended  on  one  side  as  well  as  apprehended 
on  the  other,  would  impair  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, by  making  it  in  some  measure  subservient  to  the 
legislative  department  I  have  read  that  speech  with  admira- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  seem  to  me  pertinent  and  eminently 
wise,  but  with  slight  verbal  alterations  it  might  serve  at 
the  present  day  as  a  plea  for  an  independent  judiciary,  with  a 
tenure  of  office  contingent  only  on  life  or  good  behavior.  It 
is  the  argument  of  a  statesman  rather  than  of  a  politician, 
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a^dresfied  to  reason  and  not  to  prejudice,  and  adapted  not  to 
persuade,  but  to  convince.  No  reader  of  it  would  suspect,  ex- 
cept from  his  disclaimer  of  experience  in  public  affairs,  that  he 
was  not  an  adept  in  their  management,  of  long  self-training 
and  abundant  practice. 

At  different  periods  of  his  life  in  his  rural  parish,  Dr.  Cutler 
was  elected  to  membership  of  the  Philadelphia  and  the  New 
England  Linnsean  Societies,  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society ;  while, 
in  recognition  of  his  professional  standing,  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  which 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  held  a 
very  conspicuous  place  among  the  religious  charities  of  its 
time,  and  notably  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
world  the  late  Dr.  Way  land,  who  delivered  at  one  of  its  anni- 
versaries and  published  under  its  auspices  his  world-famous  ser- 
mon on  the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise. 

In  his  favorite  department  of  botany  I  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Cutler's  name  has  a  permanent  place.  In  a  scientific  explora- 
tion of  Mount  Washington,  in  company  with  Professor  Peck, 
be  discovered  among  other  previously  unclassified  plants  a 
Salix  which  had  provisionally,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  did  not 
retain  the  name  of  SaUx  cuUeri^  and  there  was  a  genus  that 
bore  his  name,  but  I  can  find  no  vestige  of  it  in  the  present 
nomenclatura 

In  the  intervals  and  after  the  close  of  his  public  life,  Dr. 
Cutler  received  pupils  as  boarders  in  his  house, — ^boys  fitting  for 
college,  young  men  preparing  themselves  in  mathematics  or  the 
science  of  navigation  for  mercantile  or  maritime  life,  and  some- 
times students  in  theology ;  and  such  was  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  that  pupils  from  France  and  from  the  West  Indies 
were  not  unf requently  consigned  to  his  care. 

At  the  same  time  his  professional  duties  were  faithfully  and 
lovingly  discharged,  and  he  exercised  a  large  and  generous 
hospitality.  His  parish  was  small,  and  imposed  less  than  the 
amount  of  parochial  service  that  fell  to  many  of  his  brethren  ; 
but  he  maintained  an  intimate,  affectionate  and  beneficient 
intercourse  with  all  the  families  of  his  little  flock,  and  his  labor 
in  their  behalf  was  crowned  by  several  seasons  of.  special 
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religious  awakening  with  considerable  accessions  to  the  chnrclL 
His  sermons  were  well  written,  and  impressiyely  delivered,  and 
he  was  heard  with  interest  in  all  the  pnlpits  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  asthma, 
lightly  at  first,  but  very  severely  toward  the  dose.  For  the  last 
year  or  two  he  could  not  reach  the  church  or  ascend  the  pulpit 
without  assistance,  or  stand  to  perform  the  service.  But  he 
continued  to  preach  in  an  arm-chair  until  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  He  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  pastorata 

In  political  opinion  and  action  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  Federalist  party,  and  had  the  inflexibility  which  was 
at  once  its  merit  and  its  ruin. 

In  theology  he  belonged  to  the  Trinitarian  portion  of  the 
Congregational  body,  and  this  undoubtedly  from  strong  con- 
viction, as  he  survived  for  several  years  the  division  of  that 
body,  and  left  in  the  more  liberal  wing  almost  all  his  most  in- 
timate friends,  Dr.  Dane,  Dr.  Fisher,  Dr.  Bowditch,  Rev.  Dr. 
Prince,  of  Salem,  more  eminent  in  science  than  in  theology, 
and  Kev.  Dr.  Abbot,  of  Beverly,  with  whom  he  had  been 
specially  associated  in  the  interchange  of  hospitality  and  of 
clerical  offices.  I  was  in  my  early  boyhood  when  he  died; 
but  I  well  remember  how  universally  he  was  honored  and 
revered,  and  how  general  was  the  feeling  that  in  the  r^on 
round  about  his  home  he  had  left  no  superior,  hardly  an  equaL 

Ain>BEW  P.  Pkabodt. 
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Abticlk  HL— progress  AND  POVERTY  IN  POLITICS. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  George  published  his  **  Inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  industrial  depressions,  and  of  the  increi^e  of  want  with 
the  increase  of  wealth,"  together  with  "  The  Remedy."  Few 
authors  have  undertaken  a  more  ambitious  task.  No  man 
could  set  before  him  a  more  important  problem  or  one  the 
solution  of  which  would  be  more  likely  to  benefit  the  human 
race.  If  poverty  could  be  abolished,  and  progress  go  on  with- 
out it,  little  else  would  remain  to  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of 
temporal  happiness  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  painted  the  results  of  his  doctrine  in  glow- 
ing colors.  "  To  remove  want  and  the  fear  of  want,"  said  he, 
^'  to  give  to  all  classes  leisure  and  comfort  and  independence,  the 
decencies  and  refinements  of  life,  the  opportunities  of  mental 
and  moral  development,  would  be  like  turning  water  into  the 
desert.  The  sterile  waste  would  clothe  itself  with  verdure,  and 
the  barren  places,  where  life  seemed  banned,  would  ere  long  be 
dappled  with  the  shade  of  trees  and  musical  with  the  song  of 
birds.  Talents  now  hidden,  virtues  unsuspected,  would  come 
forth  to  make  human  life  richer,  fuller,  happier,  nobler.  .  .  . 
Consider  the  possibilities  of  a  state  of  society  that  gave  that 
opportunity  to  all !  Let  imagination  fill  out  the  picture ;  its 
colors  grow  too  bright  for  words  to  paint.  .  .  .  Consider  these 
things,  and  then  say  whether  the  change  I  propose  would  not 
be  for  the  benefit  of  everyone,"  (page  423.) 

Yet  the  book  was  not  entirely  filled  with  rhetoric.  It  was  a 
treatise  on  Economics.  It  discussed  the  laws  which  regulate 
wages,  capital,  distribution,  population,  and  material  progress. 
It  was  based  in  great  part  upon  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo  and 
John  Stuart  MilL  The  reasoning  was  abstract  and  often  in- 
genious. The  dialectical  power  of  the  author  was  fascinating 
and  seductive.  The  scientific  method  of  the  book  excited  the 
attention  of  scholars,  while  its  beneficent  aim  attracted  philan- 
thropists and  dilettanti  economists.  Its  glowing  rhetoric  exer- 
cised a  fascination  upon  all  who  read  it,  whether  they  agreed 
with  its  conclusions  or  not 
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The  book  made  its  author  suddenly  famous.  Mr.  George 
was  at  that  time  forty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  where  his  father,  a  clerk  in  the  custom-house, 
had  struggled  to  give  his  large  family  the  best  opportunities 
that  his  scanty  means  would  allow.  Henry  George,  the  oldest 
of  the  family,  had  at  an  early  age  gone  to  sea  and  worked  be- 
fore the  mast  on  a  ship  bound  to  Australia  and  the  East  Indies. 
Upon  his  return  home  he  entered  a  printing  office,  but  in  1857 
again  shipped  as  an  ordinary  seaman  to  California.  After  his 
arrival  there  he  first  went  to  British  Columbia  with  a  party  of 
miners,  but  being  disappointed  in  the  gold  fields  soon  returned 
to  Oalifomia  and  again  entered  a  printing  office.  Here  he 
stayed  until  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he  became  a  journey- 
man compositor.  Seven  years  after  that,  in  1867,  he  was 
appointed  a  repoiter  upon  a  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  a  few  months  became  its  managing  editor.  In  1868  he  was 
offered  the  editorship  of  another  paper  but  lost  this  position  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  great  Pacific  Railway  corpora- 
tion. In  1871  he  started,  in  company  with  two  friends,  the 
San  Francisco  Post,  but  dissolved  his  connection  with  the 
paper  in  1875.  In  that  year  he  received  an  appointment  to  a 
state  office,  that  of  Gas  Inspector,  which  has  been  described  as 
being  something  of  a  sinecure.  Whether  that  was  the  case  or 
not,  it  was  during  his  incumbency  of  that  office  that  he  ob- 
tained time  to  write  the  book  which  first  made  him  famous. 

From  the  year  1879  to  the  present  the  doctrines  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty "  have  been  familiar  to  aU  who  are  interested  in 
social  problems.  The  book  has  been  read  by  many  to  whom 
Political  Economy  is  still  "  the  dismal  science,"  and  it  has  been 
circulated  in  cheap  editions  by  the  thousand  among  the  classes 
to  which  it  holds  out  such  an  alluring  prospect.  *'  Progress 
and  Poverty"  has  become  a  classic  in  labor  literature.  Its  doo- 
trines  have  been  accepted,  not  only  by  many  who  see  in  them  a 
means  of  personal  rescue  from  distress  and  want,  but  by  many 
others  who  are  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the  author. 
Clergymen,  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  church, 
have  become  his  disciples,  and  business  and  professional  men 
have  gladly  sat  at  his  feet. 
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After  the  publication  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  Mr. 
George  traveled  abroad,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Irish 
land  agitation.  He  was  known,  however,  simply  as  a  man  of 
letters,  a  theorist,  an  abstract  thinker,  until  the  fall  of  1886. 
In  that  year  he  entered  suddenly  upon  a  new  career.  The 
philosopher,  the  man  of  the  closet,  was  suddenly  put  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  and  thrust  into 
the  heat  of  an  active  and  vigorous  political  campaign.  The 
man  who  was  known  only  as  the  ingenious  and  eloquent 
originator  of  an  economic  theory,  so  radical  and  so  contrary  to 
existing  interests  and  prejudices  that  any  incorporation  of  its 
teachings  in  practical  legislation  seemed  utterly  chimerical, 
suddenly  became  the  leader  of  a  political  party.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  important  to  enquire  what  this  party  is,  and  what  the 
tendency  of  Mr.  George's  teachings  in  practical  politics  has 
hitherto  been.  His  economic  theories,  which  have  already 
been  fully  discussed,  become  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared with  his  influence  upon  the  problems  of  the  day. 

The  campaign  of  1886  undoubtedly  had  its  rise  in  the  labor 
agitations  which  were  going  on  all  over  the  country  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year.  In  the  spring  there  occurred  the  great 
strike  on  the  Southwestern  System ;  then  came  the  horse  car 
strikes  in  New  York  City,  while  all  over  the  country  labor  or- 
ganizations multiplied  rapidly,  and  the  boycott  was  frequently 
used  as  a  means  of  industrial  coercion.  For  a  time  labor 
oi^ganizations  seemed  supreme.  It  was  difficult  in  many  cases 
for  the  employers  to  resist  the  pressure  which  was  thus  sud- 
denly put  upon  them,  and  the  very  novelty  of  the  weapon  used 
made  it  formidable.  In  July,  however,  some  of  the  leading 
men  engaged  in  the  boycott  of  the  Theiss  concert  hall  were  sent 
to  Sing-Sing  and  served  there  for  100  days  before  being  par- 
doned by  Gov.  Hill.  It  was  out  of  this  and  other  boycott  pros- 
ecutions that  the  Henry  George  campaign  grew.  As  the 
author  of  the  history  of  this  campaign  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
working  men,  "  They  had  battled  blindly  in  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, feeling  the  touch  of  a  hostile  hand  they  could  not  see ; 
but  the  prosecutions  came  to  them  like  a  flash  of  light  in  the 
darkness,  revealing  the  source  of  their  oppression  in  the  law 
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and  an  all-potent  remedy  in  the  ballot."  *  In  other  worda,  the 
labor  organizations,  finding  that  one  of  their  most  dreaded 
weapons  was  liable  to  be  blnnted  and  dulled  by  the  law,  deter- 
mined to  change  that  law,  if  possible. 

The  first  steps  in  this  direction  were  taken  by  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  an  organization  made  np  of  delegates  from  the 
various  trades-unions  of  New  York.  This  organization,  on  July 
11th,  1886,  appointed  a  committee  on  political  action.  This 
eonmiittee,  in  its  report,  recommended  that  a  conference  be 
held,  to  be  attended  by  delegates  from  every  trade  and  labor 
organization  which  had  been  in  existence  for  six  months  prior 
to  the  call  of  the  conference,  the  committee  ^^  believing  that  by 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  honest  men  can  be 
elected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  government,  and  the  laws 
can  be  enforced  for  rich  and  poor  alike." 

The  conference  was  held  on  August  5th,  and  was  attended 
by  402  delegates,  representing  165  labor  organizations,  claiming 
a  membership  of  fifty  thousand  people.  The  conference,  after 
expressing  itself  in  favor  of  independent  action,  adjourned  to 
August  19th,  when  it  appointed  a  permanent  oiganization  com- 
mittee of  seven. 

As  soon  as  political  action  had  been  decided  upon,  Mr. 
George's  name  was  suggested  and  received  with  great  favor  by 
the  delegates.  He  was  accordingly  asked  whether,  in  case  he 
were  nominated,  he  would  contest  the  mayoralty  of  New  York. 
In  reply  to  this  request  Mr.  George  sent  a  long  letter,  dated 
August  26th,  in  which  he  stated  that,  though  reluctant  to  enter 
the  political  field,  he  would  nevertheless  consent  to  stand,  pro- 
vided thirty  thousand  citizens  should,  over  their  signatures, 
pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  him.  More  than  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  were  secured  and  he  was  nominated  for 
mayor  on  the  28d  of  September. 

The  platform  which  was  adopted  by  the  conference  con- 
tained seven  articles.  The  first,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
introduction,  appeals  to  the  statement  made  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  ^^all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  oon- 
demns  "  the  system  which  compels  men  to  pay  their  fellow- 

*  '<  The  (}eorge-Hewitt  campaign,"  compiled  hj  L.  F.  Post  and  F.  C. 
Leubuscher,  p.  4. 
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cieatares  for  the  use  of  God'e  gifts  to  alL"    In  the  second  sec- 
tion the  party  demands  *^  the  abolition  of  the  system  which 
makes  sach  beneficent  inventions  as  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
a  means  for  the  oppression  of  the  people/'  and  declares  "  the 
true  purpose  of  government  to  be  the  maintenance  of  that 
sacred  right  of  property  which  gives  to  everyone  opportunity 
to  employ  his  labor  and  security  that  he  shall  enjoy  its  fruits." 
The  third  section  deals  mainly  with  local  reforms,  and  demands 
that  the  people  of  !New  York  shall  have  full  control  of  their 
local  affairs ;  that  grand  jurors  shall  no  more  be  drawn  from  a 
single  class ;  that  the  procedure  of  courts  shall  be  simplified, 
the  oflScious  intermeddling  of  the  police  with  peaceful  assem- 
blages stopped,  and  the  laws  for  the  safety  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  buildings  enforced;  that  direct  employment  shall  be 
preferred  to  contract  work,  and  that  equal  pay  shall  be  given 
for  equal  work  without  distinction  of  sex.     The  fourth  article 
introduces  Henry  George's  land  theory.     It  protests  against 
the  crowding  of  so  many  people  into  narrow  tenements  and 
demands  the  aboUtion  of  the  taxes  on  buildings  and  their  im- 
position upon  land  alone.     The  fifth  section  goes  further  and 
says  that  the  enormous  value  given  to  the  land  of  the  city  by 
the  presence  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  properly  belongs 
to  the  community,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  in  taxation. 
This  section  also  demands  that  the  existing  means  of  transit 
shall  by  lawful  process  be  assumed  by  the  city  and  operated 
for  the  public  benefit.     The  sixth  section  favors  a  constitu- 
tional convention  and  a  reform  in  the  machinery  of  elections. 
The  seventh  section  is  simply  an  exhortation,  calling  upon 
'^  all  citizens  who  desire  honest  government  to  join  us  in  an 
effort  to  secure  it,  and  to  show  for  once  that  the  will  of  the 
people  may  prevail  even  against  the  money  and  organization 
of  banded  spoilsmen." 

The  platform,  it  will  be  noticed,  adopts  Henry  George's  the- 
ory in  toto^  but  also  advocates  a  number  of  other  schemes,  some 
of  them  of  simply  local  importance  and  purely  administrative  in 
their  character,  others  decidedly  socialistic,  as,  for  instance,  the 
expropriation  of  the  horse  car  lines.  But  nothing  is  said  with 
regard  to  the  boycott  prosecutions,  which,  as  already  stated, 
were  the  original  cause  of  the  movement. 
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The  nomination  of  Mr.  George  undoubtedly  forced  the  nom- 
inations by  Tammany  Hall  and  the  County  Democracy  of  Mr. 
Hewitt,  and  by  the  Republicans  of  Mr.  Boosevelt.  Thus  there 
was  a  triangular  battle,  but  most  of  the  fighting  was  between 
Mr.  Geoi^  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  each  of  whom  regarded  the  other 
as  his  principal  opponent. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  campaign  in  de- 
tail A  somewhat  extended  public  correspondence  took  place 
between  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  former  challenging 
Mr.  Hewitt  to  a  public  debate  and  the  latter  declining  it.  Many 
speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  numerous  out-of-door 
meetings  held  by  the  George  party.  The  campaign  on  Mr. 
Hewitt's  side  was  waged  mainly  on  the  line  of  opposition  to 
the  disintegrating  and  somewhat  socialistic  views  of  Mr.  George, 
while  the  latter  devoted  himself  in  the  main  to  the  advocacy  of 
his  land  theory.  Frequent  references  were  made  to  municipal 
reforms,  such  as  a  better  control  of  the  police  force  the  pro- 
motion of  purity  and  honesty  in  administration,  etc.,  but  most 
of  Mr.  George's  speeches  seemed  to  lay  the  principal  stress  up- 
on the  abolition  of  private  property  in  land,  a  measure  upon  the 
execution  of  which  the  mayor  of  New  York  could,  of  course^ 
not  exercise  the  slightest  influence. 

The  result  of  the  polls  was  to  most  people  unexpectedly 
favorable  to  Mr.  George,  for  it  gave  him  68,110  votes  as  against 
90,552  obtained  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  60,435  obtained  by  Mr. 
Boosevelt.  The  campaign  was,  as  Mr.  George  expressed  it,  a 
Bunker  Hill  for  the  labor  party.  It  undoubtedly  did  more  for 
its  success  than  a  victory  would  have  done,  for  it  gave  it  all  the 
prestige  of  being  able  to  command  an  enormous  vote,  while 
relieving  it  from  the  responsibility  of  putting  into  operation 
any  of  the  numerous  reforms  which^it  had  advocated  in  its 
platform. 

Steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  make  the  organization  per 
manent,  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  only  four  days  after  the 
election,  a  meeting  was  held  for  this  purpose  at  Cooper 
Union.  A  central  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  John 
McMackin,  the  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn,  D.D.,  and  Profe^or 
David  B.  Scott,  was  appointed  to  act,  until  a  national  confer- 
ence, to  be  called  by  it,  should  choose  a  permanent  committee. 
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The  platform  was  almoBt  entirely  taken  op  with  the  land  ques- 
tion. To  be  sure,  it  reaffirms  the  principles  of  the  New  York 
labor  platform  and  demands  purity  of  elections  ;  it  also  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  social  jus- 
tice. But  its  pith  lies  in  the  section  which  says :  ^'  We  hold 
that  the  value  which  attaches  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
reason  of  the  growth  of  population,  belongs  to  society  at  large, 
imd  we  propose,  therefore,  to  abolish  all  taxation  upon  build- 
ings, improvements,  and  all  other  things  of  human  production, 
and  by  taxation  on  the  value  of  land  alone  to  provide  for  pur- 
poses of  common  necessity  and  benefit"  It  also  declares  war 
on  the  system  "which  hands  over  public  works  to  corporate 
<sontrol,  and  permits  such  beneficent  agencies  as  the  railroad 
and  the  telegraph  to  be  made  the  means  of  robbing  the  pro- 
ducer, and  of  enabling  railroad  kings  and  stock  gamblers  to 
throttle  business  and  dictate  laws." 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  though  the  campaign  reajly  originated 
in  the  boycott  convictions  and  in  the  aims  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  New  York,  it  gradually  became  detached  from  these 
issues  under  Mr.  George's  leadership,  and  spent  its  energy 
mainly  upon  the  land  question.  The  movement,  however,  is 
not  over,  though  the  polls  are  closed.  One  of  the  means  of 
prosecuting  the  campaign  was  journalism,  and  two  daily  news- 
papers were  established  to  aid  Mr.  George's  contest  for  the 
mayoralty.  One  of  these  was  called  the  "  Day  "  and  the  other 
the  "Leader."  The  "  Day  "  went  into  eclipse  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  but  the  *^  Leader  "  still  leads,  and  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  occupy  a  permanent  place  among  the  dailies  of  New 
York.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  monthly  paper,  called  the 
"  Tax  Beformer,"  is  issued  to  popularize  Mr.  George's  ideas, 
while  Mr.  George  himself  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  "  Standard,"  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  on  the  eighth  of  January  of  this  year.  Thus  both 
Henry  George  himself  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  have  had 
occasion  to  express  themselves  frequently  upon  the  issues  of  the 
day,  and  we  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  attitude  they 
take  toward  the  practical  problems  that  are  constantly  pressing 
for  solution  in  the  world  of  labor. 

As  regards  the  land  question,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as 
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to  the  practical  measnreB  which  Henry  G^rge  would  adopt 
were  he  in  a  position  to  control  legislation.  That  he  has  stated 
very  distinctly  in  his  book.  His  remedy  for  the  poverty  which 
exists  is  simple  confiscation.  In  ^'  Progress  and  Poverty  "  (page 
364)  he  says,  ^'What  I,  therefore,  propose,  as  the  simple  yet 
sovereign  remedy,  which  will  raise  wages,  increase  the  earnings 
of  capital,  extirpate  pauperism,  abolish  poverty,  give  remnnera- 
tive  employment  to  whoever  wishes  it,  afford  free  scope  to  hu- 
man powers,  lessen  crime,  elevate*  morals,  and  taste,  and  intelli- 
gence, purify  government  and  carry  civilization  to  yet  nobler 
heights,  is  to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation;"  and  again,  in 
speaking  of  the  claim  of  land  owners  to  compensation,  he  says, 
(page  326) :  '^By  the  time  the  people  of  any  such  country  as 
England  or  the  United  States  are  sufficiently  aroused  to  the 
injustice  and  disadvantages  of  individual  ownership  of  land  to 
induce  them  to  attempt  its  nationalization,  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  nationalize  it  in  a  much  more  direct  and 
easy  way  than  by  purchase.  They  will  not  trouble  themselves 
about  compensating  the  proprietors  of  land."  He  does  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  Proudhon,  who  said,  "property  is  robbery,"  but 
he  does  maintain  that  property  in  land  is  robbery.  He  says, 
"  It  is  a  f reeh  and  continuous  robbery,  that  goes  on  every  day 
and  every  hour.  It  is  a  toll  levied  upon  labor  constantly  and 
continuously,"  (page  327). 

The  practical  aims,  therefore,  of  Henry  George  are  simply,, 
in  respect  to  land,  to  take  the  value  of  land  in  the  form  of 
taxation  without  giving  any  compensation  to  its  present  owners. 
This  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  salutatory  article  of  the 
"  Standard,"  in  which  he  says :  "  What  God  created  for  the  use 
of  all  should  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  individual  belongs  rightfully  to  the  individual." 

Though  the  "  Standard  "  is  published  mainly  to  aid  the  the- 
ories of  Mr.  George,  it  is  obliged  also  to  take  notice  of  ques- 
tions of  more  immediate  and  practical  valua  In  the  second 
number  of  his  paper,  he  denounced  the  conviction  of  Spies  and 
the  other  Chicago  anarchists  and  claimed  that  they  were  con- 
victed "  by  a  jury  chosen  in  a  manner  so  shamelessly  illegal  that 
it  would  be  charity  to  suspect  the  judge  of  incompetency  ;"  and 
he  says  further :  "An  opinion  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
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that  men  who  teach  anpopnlar  doctrines  may  be  silenced  bj 
illegal  convictions  of  infamous  crimes  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  evidence  in  the  anarchist 
cases.  Mr.  Oeorge  is  perfectly  right  in  demanding  a  fair  trial, 
even  for  anarchists ;  but  the  interesting  part  of  the  article  is 
that  he  alludes  to  people  who  confessedly  advocated  murder  as 
'^men  who  teach  unpopular  doctrines."  There  are  strong 
words  of  condemnation  for  the  haste  and  injustice  of  society, 
when  alarmed  by  dynamite,  but  the  open  advocacy  of  murder 
is  simply  spoken  of  as  ''  an  unpopular  doctrine." 

Shortly  after  the  ^'Standard"  had  begun  its  publication, 
there  occurred  the  strike  against  the  Old  Dominion  steamship 
line  and  the  coal  strikes,  accompanied  by  the  general  strike  of 
the  longshoremen  and  freight  handlers  in  New  York.  In 
speaking  of  these  in  the  issue  of  February  5th,  Henry  George 
says :  ^^  I  think  it  a  fight  in  the  dark ;  the  blind  push  of  men 
squeezed  beyond  cd durance.  I  think  it  the  first  passive  form 
of  a  dvil  war  which  steel-clad  forts  and  armor-plated  ships 
cannot  guard  us  against — the  kindling  of  passions  and  the 
arraying  of  forces  that,  aroused  to  full  energy,  may  give  cities 
to  the  fiamee  and  destroy  our  very  civilization  itself."  In  the 
issue  of  February  12  he  says,  on  the  same  subject :  '^  To  be 
sure,  third  parties,  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  quarrel, 
aoffer,  and  frequently  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  men  who 
thus  go  out  to  help  their  fellows,  but  if  the  strike  be  thus  made 
more  costly,  its  results,  in  causing  employers  to  hesitate  before 
engaging  in  another  such  contest,  are  likely  to  be  more  decisive 
and  effective."  **  As  for  the  morality  of  strikes,"  he  says,  "  It 
is  simply  that  of  any  other  application  of  coercive  force ;"  and 
again,  '^  Admonitions  are  not  wanting  that  in  these  industrial 
wars  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  resort  to  more  violent  measures.  And  whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  growth  of  this  disposition  is  natural."  And  in 
speaking  of  the  right  of  strikers  to  coerce  others  into  stopping 
work,  he  says,  ^^  When  our  forefathers  struck  against  England, 
they  not  merely  struck  themselves,  but  compelled  every  one 
else  they  could  to  join  them,  first  by  ^'  moral  suasion,"  which 
amounted  to  ostracism,  and  then  by  such  measures  as  tarring 
and  feathering,  harrying,  and  shooting." 
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It  seems  somewhat  strange  that,  in  view  of  sach  sentences 
as  these,  which  seem  to  favor  the  violence  of  strikes,  he  should, 
in  commenting  upon  the  decision  of  Judge  Brown,  which  re- 
fused to  dismiss  the  suit  of  the  Old  Dominion  Company 
against  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  damage  to  their  business, 
say :  "Judge  Brown's  opinion  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  good 
law,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  it  is  certainly  good 
sense."  But  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  that  no  one  oug/U  to  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  business  of  another,  or  by  going 
out  of  his  own  right  to  inflict  or  threaten  injury  or  loss  as  a 
means  of  coercion.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  is  only  by  combining  together  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  business  of  others,  and  to  coerce  others  by  the 
fear  of  injury  or  loss,  that  workmen  are  at  all  able  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  crowd  wages  down  to  the  point  of  bare  existence." 

Throughout  the  whole  paper  Mr.  George  shows  this  tendency 
to  bring  all  the  water  he  can  to  his  own  mill.  Thus  while  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  directly  encourages  anarchy  or  dynamite 
or  even  violence  and  coercion  on  the  part  of  strikers,  he  cer- 
tainly welcomes  them  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  his  theory. 
One  cannot  help  contrasting  such  utterances  as  these  with  the 
expressions  used  by  some  other  men  who  are  prominent  in  the 
labor  movement  Mr.  Arthur,  for  instance,  the  Chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  distinctly  denounces 
strikes  and  uses  his  influence  against  them,  and  has  been  the 
means,  as  is  well  known,  of  preventing  the  engineers  from 
joinmg  in  many  strikes  in  which  other  railroad  men  were 
engaged.  This  was  notably  the  case  during  the  great  strike  on 
the  Southwestern  System  in  1886,  when  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers did  their  best  to  run  trains  in  spite  of  the  threats  and 
violence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  One  cannot  help  contrast- 
ing Mr.  George's  utterances,  even,  with  those  of  Mr.  Powderly, 
who,  though  not  naturally  so  conservative  as  Mr.  Arthur,  and 
though  at  times  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  his  own  society, 
has  nevertheless  often  denounced  individual  boycotts  and 
strikes.  Mr.  George,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  coal 
handlers'  strikes,  did  not  write  a  line  to  prevent  them  or  to 
urge  the  men  to  adopt  more  reasonable  and  more  profitable 
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methods,  but  justified  them  by  references  to  the  Kevolationary 
War,  while  they  were  in  progress,  and,  after  they  had  failed, 
took  them  as  a  text  for  driving  home  his  land  theory.  The 
*^  Leader  "  which  is,  as  already  stated,  the  official  organ  of  the 
new  labor  party  and  calls  itself  the  ^^  Organ  of  Organized 
Labor"  aided  and  abetted  the  coal  strike  to  its  utmost,  and 
even  claimed,  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  men  who  had 
engaged  in  it  were  anxiously  seeking  employment  in  places 
that  had  already  been  filled  by  others,  that  the  movement  was 
on  the  whole  a  success. 

it  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  pass  a  final  judgment  either  on 
Mr.  Oeorge  or  on  the  labor  party,  but  we  can  safely  put  on 
record  the  direction  in  which  he  seems  to  be  moving  at  present. 
His  connection  with  practical  politics  does  not  seem  to  have 
modified  in  any  degree  the  predatory  character  of  his  land 
doctrine  as  advocated  in  his  book.  With  regard  to  the  contest 
between  the  labor  organizations  and  the  employers,  which  have 
been  so  numerous  during  the  past  year,  his  position  is  on  the 
whole  favorable  to  violence  and  to  interference  with  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  those  who  are  outside  of  the  rank  of  organized 
labor.  His  position  is  no  longer  that  of  a  philanthropist,  advo- 
cating with  earnestness  and  sincerity  an  extreme  measure  not 
likely  to  be  adopted ;  it  is  that  of  an  agitator  who,  instead  of 
exercising  his  powerful  influence  in  the  interests  of  harmony 
and  good-will  and  self-restraint,  as  do  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  better  class  of  trades-unions,  distinctly  appeals  to  the  more 
mnmly  and  violent  portion  of  his  constituency. 

Hbnby  W.  Fasnam. 
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Abticlb  IV.— SCIENTIPIC  THEISM. 

Organic  Soienlifio  Philosophy.— Scientific  Theism.    By  Fb  an 
CIS  Ellinowood  Abbot,  PLD.  Boston :  Little^  Brown  &  Co. 

Thb  phrase,  ^^  Scientific  Theism,"  expresses  in  itself  a  subject 
of  great  interest.  We  do  not  so  much  wish  to  wnte  a  careful 
criticism  of  Dr.  Abbot's  very  vigorous  work  as  to  discuss  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  topic  brought  forward  by  it.  This  dis- 
cussion will  be  guided  by  the  view  presented  by  Dr.  Abbot 

The  strong  assertion  of  realism  with  which  the  book  opens, 
we  heartily  accept,  with  this  slight  exception,  that  the  author 
seems  to  us  to  lay  undue  emphasis  on  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
nominalism  in  preparing  the  way  for  idealism.  Nominalism  in- 
the  form  of  conceptualism  resulted  in  proponnding  a  question 
— the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  objects  to  which  it  belongs 
— ^which  may  be  answered  in  two  ways.  Belationism,  which 
Dr.  Abbot  so*  justly  defends,  asserts  the  correspondence  of  the 
concept  with  objective  relations  which  the  mind  has  the  power 
to  discern.  An  assertion  of  a  purely  subjective  character  is 
the  concept  is  no  necessary  part  of  conceptualism,  nor  any  more 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  discussion  than  is  relationism.  The 
direct  tendency  of  nominalism  has  been  empirical  rather  than 
idealistic,  and  when  it  has  led  to  idealism,  it  has  done  so  by  fail- 
ing to  fully  define  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  the  external. 
In  emphasizing  the  external  too  strongly,  it  has  not  left  power 
enough  in  the  mind  to  truly  apprehend,  interpret,  and  establish, 
as  external  to  itself,  the  sense  product.  The  mind  has  been 
overpowered  within  itself  by  its  own  empirical  processes. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  directly  with  the 
subject  proposed,  the  scientific  theistic  conception.  This  con- 
ception we  will  briefly  present  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  Modem  science  is  rapidly  reaching — nay,  has  almost  reached 
— ^this  sublime  conception  of  the  universe  as  a  living,  growing 


organism."* 


*  Page  168. 
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"  But  *' — ^in  contrast  with  the  finite  organism — "  the  infinite 
organism  lives  and  dies  not ;  it  lives  by  eternally  converting 
itself  ^A  force  into  itself  dj&form^  and  it  dies  not,  because  it  has 
no  need  to  convert  the  not-itself  into  itself,  because  its  eternal 
self-conservation  is  its  eternal  self -creation."* 

The  differences  between  the  various  forms  of  organism  ^*  do 
not,  however,  touch  the  essential  concept  of  the  organism  as 
that  which  lives  and  grows,  and  leave  it  compatible  with  fini- 
tnde  and  infinitude  alike.  .  .  .  This  conception,  then,  of  the 
System  of  Nature  as  an  Infinite  Organism  is  the  highest  con- 
ception which  man  has  yet  found  of  the  immanent,  rational  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  per  se — ^his  nearest  actual  reproduction 
in  thought  of  the  infinitely  intelligible  and  absolutely  perfect 
system  of  universal  Being ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  conception 
which  modem  science  is  to-day  working  out  in  that  marvelous 
discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century, — ^the  Fact  of  Evdlution.^^\ 

These  quotations  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  give  the  central  idea 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  the  one  we  wish  to  consider, — that  the  universe  is 
an  organism  animate  in  every  part  with  the  inbiding  Divine 
Presence.  It  is  very  plain  that  this  conception  furnishes  to  the 
mind  of  the  author — ^it  may  also  to  many  other  minds — a  very 
quickening  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  world,  bringing  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  close  contact  with  God.  Every  portion 
of  the  book  makes  this  very  plain.  As  an  antecedent  of  a  profit- 
able discussion  of  this  difficult  and  transcendental  order,  we 
need  to  know  on  precisely  what  ground  of  ultimate  authority  we 
stand.  We  suppose  Dr.  Abbot  to  rests  his  argument  on  intrinsic 
reason,  or  the  rational  coherence  of  his  conception  with  itself, 
and  on  its  conformity  to  the  universe  as  we  know  it.  These 
terms  and  this  test  of  truth  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept. 
The  highest  and  the  best  we  also  believe  to  be  the  truest,  and 
that  this  highest  and  best  is  to  be  discovered  by  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
No  matter  from  what  sources  our  idea  of  God  may  have  come, 
we  must  verify  it  here  among  the  works  and  ways  of  God. 
The  ultimate  justification  of  every  mental  process  and  proof  is 
in  the  mind  itself,  is  in  the  vision  of  reason  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms. 

*  Page  164.  t  Page  165. 
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Dr.  Abbot  writes  as  if  we  were  shnt  up  to  one  of  two  concep- 
tions of  God — the  mechanical  one  or  the  organic  one.  "  Two 
possible  views  of  Universal  Realistic  Evolution,  to  which  all 
others  are  logically  redncible,  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion ;  namelj,  the  mechanical  and  the  organic."*  The  world  is 
either  a  machine  or  an  organism,  God  acts  on  it  either  from 
withont  or  from  within.  The  nntenableness  of  the  mechanical 
view  we  at  once  accept,  and  will  not  waste  a  word  upon  it 
The  coherence  and  finality  of  the  organic  theory  we  can  not  so 
readily  grant. 

The  root  of  difiference  and  of  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
word  scientific.  This  word,  as  now  used  in  philosophical  dis- 
cnssion,  has  a  restricted  meaning,  and  is  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
made  to  retain  broad  significance  and  fnll  forca  A  method,  as 
distinctively  scientific,  is  one  leading  to  that  exact  knowledge 
of  causes  which  is  possible  in  physical  inquiries;  it  is  the 
method  of  physical  investigation.  Yet  a  scientific  method  and 
scientific  knowledge  are  made  to  mean,  and  used  as  meaning,  a 
correct  method  and  sufficient  knowledge.  Every  theory,  there- 
fore, that  is  not  scientific  in  the  second  sense  is  unreliable, 
though  the  Unscientific  in  the  first  sense  simply  may  be  pro- 
foundly philosophical  and  wholly  true ;  may  be  the  truths  of 
conduct,  the  principles  of  sociology,  the  faiths  of  religious  life — 
truths,  principles,  faiths,  not  marshaled  under  causes  alone,  or 
amenable  to  purely  physical  inquiry. 

The  very  title,  Scientific  Theism,  is  an  antecedent  indication 
that  the  thinking  of  Dr.  Abbot  is  subjected  to  the  force  of 
scientific  thought  in  its  narrow  and  destructive  form, — when 
applied  to  higher  questions — and  the  discussion  in  itself  every- 
where involves  this  limited  method  more  or  less  fully.  There- 
fore, though  Dr.  Abbot's  book  and  this  critique  of  it,  may  both 
rest  their  proof  on  reason,  they  may  still  be  hopelessly  apart  in 
their  premises,  and  in  their  constructions  under  them.  A 
Scientific  theism,  in  the  restrif^ted  sense  of  the  word,  we  regard 
as  impossible.  Since  simply  physical  facts  and  relations 
will  never  enable  us  to  so  far  transcend  themselves  as 
to  reach  an  Infinite  Source  of  light  and  life.  The  proof 
offered   by   Dr.  Abbot  shows   this.     It   turns  on    a  proposi- 

♦  Page  180. 
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tion  often  repeated :  ^^  The  infinitely  intelligible  nnivefBe  mnst 
likewise  be  infinitely  intelligent."  Ko  induction  in  daily 
experience  can  lead  nfl  to  any  sncli  conclnsion.  That  experience 
is  crowded  fnll  of  things  intelligible  but  not  intelligent. 
Indeed,  the  intelligible  and  the  intelligent  never  qnite  co-exist 
in  that  experience.  Onr  very  words  are  intelligible  bnt  not 
intelligent,  and  we  ourselves  are  intelligent  but  only  partially 
intelligibla  If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth  which  we  would 
accept  in  the  above  proposition  we  must  change  its  form  to  the 
assertion,  the  universally  intelligible  must  rest  back  on  the  nni- 
▼ersaUy  intelligent ;  and  this  assertion  is  not  an  interpretation 
of  physical  facts  in  themselves  simply  but  an  interpretation  of 
them  in  and  under  the  powers  of  mind.  Physical  causes  have 
no  difficulty  in  including  among  themselves  intelligent  action; 
the  mind  finds  difficulty  in  recognizing  this  element  of  intelli- 
gence as  belonging  to  them,  simply  because  it  regards  thought 
as  its  own  exclusive  prerogative,  and  as  its  own  for  this  very 
reason,  that  causes  as  causes  in  their  fixed  movement  can  not 
compass  it,  do  not  truly  contain  it.  Thought,  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  must  be  spontaneous ;  the  presentation  of  truth  cannot 
be  causal,  but  must  be  free,  and  the  pursuit  of  it  must  be  free 
also.     Causal  action  can  give  us  facts  not  truths. 

Over  against  the  organic  life  of  the  universe,  we  must  put, 
then,  as  properly  ultimate,  the  Rational  Life  of  God.  Beason  is 
immanent  as  a  constructive  energy  in  all  intelligible  things, 
whether  mechanical  or  organic ;  and  Infinite  Keason  is  equally 
constructive  of  thought  and  the  terms  of  its  expression. 
Words  are  no  more  void  material  to  the  human  mind  which  is 
instantly  shaping  them  into  intelligible  speech,  than  are  things 
to  the  divine  spirit,  moving  in  them  creatively.  The  creation 
is  here  of  thought  and  expression,  substance  and  form,  alike — 
the  two  forever  inseparable.  The  underlying  energy  is  clear, 
definite,  conscious  reason,  which  masters  equally  itself  and  all 
its  instruments  of  utterance.  It  is  this  third  interpretation, 
which  rests  on  philosophy  and  not  on  science,  on  a  rendering 
of  the  human  mind  and  not  of  the  physical  word,  that  we  wish 
to  enforce  in  contrast  with  that  of  organic  action. 

The  conception  of  the  universe  as  organic  does  not  conform 
to  the  terms  of  experience.    If  our  conclusion  is  to  be  a  just  one ; 
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if  it  is  to  gather  to  itself  the  foroe  of  facts  and  be  luminons  in  the 
world  of  realities ;  if  it  is  to  have  that  objective  validity  which 
Dr.  Abbot  so  warmly  commends  in  science,  it  must  show,  if  not 
a  rigid  consistency  with  empirical  knowledge,  yet  that  general 
rational  conformity  to  it  which  shall  make  the  conception,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  experience  of  life,  on  the  other,  mntnaUy 
explanatory. 

The  organic  idea,  as  developed  in  the  world  abont  us  and 
interpreted  by  it,  has  no  such  terms  of  expression  as  render  it  a 
tenable  symbol  of  the  Infinite.  The  organic  lies  strictly  within 
the  far  more  comprehensive  terms  of  the  mechanical,  physical, 
chemical  world.  It  does  not,  in  our  experience,  originate 
forces,  giving  them  form  in  the  process.  It  acts  on  forces  that 
already  have  their  laws  within  themselves,  and,  availing  itself 
of  these  laws,  simply  pats  them  in  certain  definite  relations.. 
The  organic  energy  works  narrowly  in  a  universe  whose  first 
terms  of  order  have  long  been  secured.  It  is  not  so  much  built 
into  primitive,  physical  laws  as  built  upon  them.  To  suppose 
the  world  as  a  whole,  or  the  universe  as  a  whole,  to  be  alive,  is 
such  an  extravagant  extension  of  the  idea  of  life  as  to  carry  no 
light  with  it.  The  contrast  between  dead  and  living  things 
which  fills  our  experience  everywhere,  is  lost.  Such  a  concep- 
tion is  another  example  of  what  the  mind  is  constantly  doing, 
reaching  a  verbal  unity  by  removing  differences  in  theory 
which  remain  in  full  force  among  things. 

Not  only  is  the  organic  a  late  and  limited  product  in  the 
creative  programme,  it  is  an  intermediate  one.  The  simply 
organic  holds  in  itself  no  conscious,  rational  elements.  We 
come  in  very  close  contact  with  it  in  our  own  bodies,  and  it 
there  stands  for  the  obscure  action  of  powers  beyond  our 
knowledge  and  very  partially  subject  to  the  will.  The  higher 
realm  of  reason  rests  upon  organic  forces,  stands  nearer  to  them 
than  to  merely  physical  ones ;  yet  in  neither  case  takes  them 
into  its  own  consciousness,  or  penetrates  them  with  personal 
power.  Their  energies  are  nearly  as  unconscious  and  imper- 
sonal, nearly  as  independent  and  opaque  under  the  light  of  the 
mind,  as  those  of  the  mechanical  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
judged  simply  by  experience,  a  very  undue  exaltation  of  the 
plastic  processes  of  life,  to  put  them  at  the  foundation  of  all 
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things,  and  to  make  them  the  primary,  pure  product  of  reason. 
Their  relations  to  things  above  and  below  them  are  as  narrow 
And  as  instrumental  as  mechanical  f  orce& 

Neither  is  the  doctrine  of  evolution  helped  forward,  nor  we 
helped  forward  in  connection  with  that  doctrine,  bj  this  en- 
thronement of  organism.  As  just  represented,  evolution  takes 
up  the  organic  well  along  in  the  transforming  process.  Even 
there  it  meets  with  much  vexation  by  means  of  it.  It  is 
neither  able  to  carry  back  this  idea  to  the  beginning  of  things, 
nor  could  it  make  any  use  of  the  idea  once  there,  save  that  of 
an  all-inclusive  mystery.  Evolution  struggles  hard  to  resolve 
the  organic  into  the  mechanical  as  by  far  the  most  intelligible, 
manageable,  and  universal  of  the  two  conceptiona 

Moreover,  by  means  of  the  organic  employed  in  the  ultimate 
comprehension  of  all  things,  we  hardly  rid  ourselves  of  any 
difficulty  whatever.  The  steady  movement  forward  involved 
in  evolution,  forces  us,  in  retrospection,  to  first  creative  acts 
and  relations,  and  these  are  all  of  the  mechanical,  physical 
order.  If  they  take  place  in  the  blindness  of  an  organic 
process,  we  have  no  birth  of  the  universe  in  reason.  We  must 
either  translate  the  organic  into  the  rational, — ^another  trick  of 
words — or  we  have  no  root  in  thought  for  either  the  earlier 
or  later  steps  of  growth.  Evolution,  as  finite,  can  reach  no 
eternity  in  its  terms  and  relations ;  and  its  first  terms  and  first 
relations  cohere  in  darkness  and  blindness  as  effectively  under 
the  idea  of  an  organism  as  under  that  of  mechanical  combina- 
tion. If  we  look  at  specific  forces  as  eternal,  or  even  as  co- 
equal with  the  entire  movement,  we  must  either  grant  that 
very  much  of  that  movement  is  already  in  them,  or  we  must 
grant  that  they  themselves  are  only  the  first  expression  in  the 
disclosure  of  Infinite  Beason.  Evolution  thus  becomes  simply 
the  unfolding  in  tangible  terms  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  in  no 
way  whatever  au  organic  process  AU  organic  processes  are 
parts  within  the  universal  whole,  and  can  no  more  than  other 
portions  give  law  to  it.  The  productive  law  from  the  very  be- 
ginning is  one  exclusively  of  reason,  and  the  motive  of  the 
whole  movement  is  the  divine  consciousness.  This  leaves  us 
with  a  begmning,  but  this  is  less  disturbing  under  the  concep- 
tion of  creative  thought  than  under  any  other  conception. 
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This  enthronement  of  the  organic  allows  of  no  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  supreme  nature  of  thought  Life  and  intelligenoe 
are  left  merely  to  flow  into  each  other — ^life  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  two  terms.  Says  Dr.  Abbott,  "Any 
organism  which  manifests  the  ability  to  act  for  a  purpose  or 
end,  however  simple,  proves  thereby  its  possession,  not  only  of 
a  perceptive,  but  also  of  a  conceptive  and  creative,  understand- 
ing."* 

This  assertion  is  applied  in  a  hasty  way  by  Dr.  Abbott  to 

animals,  and  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  '^  mind  is  eveiy- 
where  mind  .  .  .  essentially  identical  in  kind."  While  we 
can  not  rest  long  on  this  point,  it  is  yet  one  vigorously  dis- 
puted, and  we  must  believe  with  excellent  reason.  The  vege- 
table kingdom  is  full  of  selective  action  for  an  end ;  and  much 
of  the  selective  action  for  an  end  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
plainly  of  a  blind,  organic  nature,  carrying  with  it  no  corre- 
sponding intelligence.  We  know  how  extensively  our  own 
action  is  pervaded  and  sustained  by  organic  tendencies,  and  we 
are  far  from  being  able  as  yet  to  refer  correctly,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  complex  effects  to  their  true  causes,  above 
and  below,  in  the  mind  and  in  the  body. 

A  hasty  generalization  by  which  we  merge  the  two  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  and  intelligence  loses,  in  its  power  of  explana- 
tion, far  more  than  it  gains  by  such  a  proces&  Consciousness 
in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  is  little  more  than  a  lig^ht 
falling  from  above  on  organic  processes  which  are  not  materially 
altered  by  it.  A  truly  rational  process  we  must  believe  to  be 
the  most  distinctive  action  in  all  the  world,  and  one  for  the 
first  time  attained  in  evolution  in  man.  What  we  preeminently 
object  to,  in  this  magnifying  of  the  organic  idea,  is  the  degrads^ 
tion  which  it  is  sure  to  put  on  intelligenca  This  result  is 
inevitable.  The  two  things  must  be  brought  together,  organic 
action  and  reason.  Either  organic  action  must  be  quite  lifted 
out  of  the  field  in  which  we  find  it,  or  intelligence,  as  a  living 
power,  must  be  sunk  much  deeper  in  things  than  it  seems  to  be. 
In  either  way,  our  explanation  is  obtained  by  obscuring  the 
facts — a  form  of  interpretation  of  which  by  this  time  we  should 
be  infinitely  weary. 

♦  Page  147. 
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Dr.  Abbott,  notwithetanding  his  very  jnst  and  vigoroii9  pro- 
test in  favor  of  realism,  seems  to  share  the  current  fear  of  dual- 
ism, which  has  so  often  led  to  purely  subjective,  idealistic  inter- 
pretation. 

^'  An  infinite  self-created  and  self -evolving  organism  is  the 
only  concept  capable  of  effecting  an  absolute  reconciliation  of 
the  Many  and  the  One."* 

"Thought  is  Force  and  Force  is  Substance."t  "Theology, 
conjoined  with  Dualism,  however,  yields  only  the  most  awk- 
ward and  artificial  form  of  the  mechanical  theory — that  of 
Deism,  or  the  theory  of  an  external  creator,  creation  ex  nihUoj 
and  meaningless  *  second  causes;'  while  Theology  conjoined 
with  Monism  yields  the  organic  theory  of  evolution  or  Scien- 
tific Theism."t 

What  reason  demands  in  connection  with  the  universe  is 
unity — one  pervasive  and  controlling  idea.  Unity  is  due  to 
mind,  and  to  mind  only.  It  involves,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  diversity,  since  it  itself  stands  for  concurrence  in  con- 
structive purpose  of  distinct  things.  This  difference  of  things 
can  never  be  abolished  by  unity,  since  it  is  a  first  term  with  it. 
The  sixty-six  elements  in  the  physical  world  are  accepted  fac- 
tors of  diversity,  which  give  us,  in  their  interaction,  the  unity 
of  the  world.  These  constructive  relations  are  indispensable, 
rational  proof  of  unity,  while  we  grant  the  elements  to  be  per- 
fectly primitive  and  inexpUcable  terms.  The  mind  is  shut  up 
to  this  relation— -diverse  terms,  yet  terms  in  rational  interac- 
tion. The  conditions  of  the  problem  enter  with  these  terms 
themselves ;  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  pointing  out 
their  interaction.  Here  is  the  force  of  reason.  Terms,  as 
terms  simply,  involve  no  reason.  If  we  had  one  element 
instead  of  sixty-six  elements,  we  should  have  perfect  monism, 
but  no  construction  whatever. 

The  first  terms  in  the  world  are  those  of  matter  and  mind. 
These  are  as  diverse  in  themselves  as  are  the  phenomena 
which  they  present.  To  call  thought,  force,  or  force,  tliought, 
gives  not  a  single  ray  of  additional  light.  We  can  understand 
neither  in  any  way  more  completely  because  of  the  assertion. 
Each  remains  as  distinct  and  uninterchangeable  in  expression 
•  Page  202.  t  Page  206.  %  Page  212. 
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as  before  the  statement  We  start  the  aniverse  with  these  two 
terms,  just  as  we  start  the  physical  world  with  its  primitiye 
elements  and  enei^es.  Monism  is  a  straggling  out  of  diFer- 
sitj,  not  into  nnity,  bnt  into  an  ntterlj  nnintelligible  oneness 
in  which  all  relations  and  all  thought  perish. 

Ultimate  being,  in  every  form,  merely  becaose  it  involves 
monism,  is  unintelligible  being,  and  only  gains  intelligence 
when  it  begins  to  stand  in  relation  with  other  ultimate  forms 
of  being.  Empirically,  then,  the  universe  is  dualistic,  and 
dualistic  to  a  depth  that  is  utterly  untouched  by  any  such 
affirmation  as  this :  "  Thought  is  Forca"  If  it  were  force,  it 
would  cease  to  be  thought,  and  we  should  have  lost,  in  its  own 
nature,  the  only  term  of  any  interest  to  us. 

These  facts,  however,  do  not  land  us  in  ultimate  dualism  or 
or  in  a  mechanical  Deism.  We  see  that  there  is  unity  in  the 
universe  ;  that  matter  and  miad  do  stand  in  the  closest  correla- 
tion, and,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  reason,  which 
alone  gives  xmity  and  seeks  unity,  is  the  ultimate  creative 
term.  We  see  that  matter,  as  it  contains  its  lines  of  order  and 
fixed  forces  of  construction  in  its  very  self,  must  in  its  very 
self  be  the  product  of  mind.  The  construction  of  the  universe, 
then,  is  not  a  mechanical  one  in  the  sense  that  an  agency,  ab 
extra,  acts  on  matter  and  puts  it  together,  but  is  mechanical 
and  vital  and  rational  in  this  sense,  that  Reason,  indwelling  in 
all  these  activities,  puts  them  all  forth  under  their  own  forms, 
and  gathers  them  all  up  in  its  own  purpose. 
•  The  explanatory  idea,  then,  is  not  that  of  life,  but  that  of 
reason;  not  of  blind  organic  movement,  but  of  a  conscious 
constructive  purpose.  This  idea  involves  no  deeper  difficulties 
than,  nor  none  so  deep  as,  the  organic  relation  with  which  Dr. 
Abbot  would  displace  it.  The  creation  of  matter  certainly 
covers  no  greater  mystery,  when  we  regard  matter,  not  as  pure 
thought,  but  as  a  certain  inscrutable  manner  in  which  creative 
mind  may  reveal  itself,  than  does  the  idea  of  a  ^^  self -created 
organism."  Matter,  as  containing  in  its  deepest  relations  the 
very  gist  of  reason,  must  be  subsequent  to  reason,  an  expression 
of  its  activity,  or  it  will  forever  otscure  the  very  presence  of 
Reason  in  the  universe.  It  must  be  the  primordial  manifesta- 
tion of  Reason  or  take  the  place  of  Reason.     But  the  intelli- 
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gence  in  matter  must,  like  all  intelligence,  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  mind,  or  it  loses,  nnder  experience,  its  very  natore  as 
intelligence. 

Dr.  Abbot  seems  to  ns — ^with  much  deference  we  say  it — ^to 
share  the  conf  nsion  of  thought  which  has  arisen  in  oar  time  from 
dwelling  on  one  element  in  the  world  to  the  partial  oversight 
of  another  and  superior  element ;  on  the  laws  of  matter  as 
opposed  to  those  of  mind  ;  on  the  scientific  conception  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  philosophical  one.  We  seem  to  see  this 
confusion  in  such  a  passage  as  this :  ^^  The  absolute  invariabil- 
ity of  natural  law,  which  is  the  logical  corollary  of  a  material 
system,  is  thus  essential  to  the  conception  of  an  immanent  rela- 
tional constitution  as  the  real  unity  of  the  universe  ;  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  as  a  suspension  of  natural  law  would  be  the 
disproof  of  an  infinite  intelligence."* 

A  relational  constitution,  characterized  by  the  inflexibility  of 
natural  law,  is  here  put  for  a  rational  constitution  character- 
ized by  the  infinite  flexibility  of  reason.  The  scientific  con- 
ception, which  is  reached  by  the  study  of  physical  law,  is  made 
to  replace  the  philosophical  conception  reached  by  the  study  of 
intellectual  and  moral  action.  The  entire  notion  of  ^^  the  sus- 
pension of  natural  law  "  by  a  miracle  seems  a  crude  conception, 
arising  out  of  an  impression  of  a  momentum  in  things  and 
physical  laws,  initiated  perhaps  by  reason,  but  no  longer  sub- 
missive to  it. 

To  one  who  believes  that  all  thought  is  eternally  free,  open- 
ing itself  outward  and  upward  by  its  own  spontaneous  activity 
under  a  law  of  truth  prescribed  to  itself,  these  assertions,  direct 
or  implied,  of  the  inflexible  and  controlling  force  of  things,  are 
wholly  distasteful  and  irrational.  Things  are  fixed,  so  far  as 
reason  fixes  them,  and  the  living  rational  presence  that  holds 
them  can,  at  any  instant,  modify  them.  The  relation  of  mind 
and  body  in  man  is  a  fitting  analogon  of  the  relation  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit  and  the  universe, — the  immediate  out-put  of 
the  mind  of  G-od.  There  are  in  the  body  many  laws  and  many 
definite  forces,  but  they  are  all  made  to  bend  to,  and  combine 
for,  changeable  purposes.  Reason  is  infinitely  fiexible  as  well 
as  infinitely  fixed,  and  to  exclude  the  first  term  by  the  last 

*  Page  752. 
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term  Ib  to  put  the  manif eBtations  of  Beason  in  matter  aboY« 
thoeein  mind.  The  first  term  most  always  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  truly  expository  term,  the  philosophical  term,  wMoh 
balances  and  completes  the  scientific  ona  Howevw  distaste- 
ful many  miracles  may  be,  a  univeroe  with  mirades  is  far  moie 
rational  to  onr  mind  than  one  without  them.  The  miracle  is 
but  the  rising  of  personal  power  in  the  uniyerse  to  the  full  lib- 
erty of  its  own  law ;  it  is  in  no  way  breaking  down,  abolishing, 
or  suspending  any  rational  conceptions  whatever. 

We  demand  in  this  matter  to  be  judged  by  reason.  We 
believe  that  a  world  that  lies  in  living  fellowship  with  man  in 
his  free  nature,  meeting  him  in  prayer,  lifting  him  by  the 
inspiration  of  a  manifest  Divine  Presence,  is  more  rational  than 
one  which  is  so  bound  to  a  method  as  to  wholly  overrule  with 
it  the  immediate  personal  power  of  God ;  or,  if  this  form  of 
expression  is  thought  extreme,  a  method  that  in  its  impersonal 
qualities  forever  hides  the  far  more  profound  spiritual,  per- 
sonal qualities  of  God  as  the  One  Living  Being.  For  my  part, 
I  must  stand  with  God  in  his  works  as  they  embrace  me  on  all 
sides,  and  bear  me  on  with  themselves ;  and  still  more  with 
God  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  quick  insight  turning  all  theae 
things  into  the  ipaterial  of  thought ;  and  yet  more  with  God 
as  a  living  presence  of  Love,  bathing  the  spirit  forever  in  itB 
own  atmosphere  of  affection,  and  making  itself  felt  in  the 
mind  and  heart  in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  way.  With- 
out this  ever  restored  and  intensified  impression  of  personality 
in  God,  the  world  is  no  tender  nurse  of  the  human  soul,  and 
has  a  rationality  that  excludes  contact,  not  that  higher  ration- 
ality that  bears  us  in  the  very  arms  of  affection  forever  onward. 
Such  a  rendering  is  profoundly  irrational,  because  it  is  out  of 
sorts  with  the  timid,  dependent,  clinging  soul  of  man,  for 
whom,  after  all,  the  world  is  fashioned. 

We  accept,  therefore,  the  highest  assertion  of  personal  prea. 
ence,  as  well  as  the  lowest,  in  the  world ;  we  accept  an  indwell 
ing  Spirit  before  whom  all  things  are  at  once  fixed  and  flexi- 
ble ;  we  accept  the  power  of  natural  law  and  the  transcendent 
power  of  a  Divine  presence.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
fatality  of  a  merely  organic  movement. 
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BrahminlBm,  with  its  intolerable  religions,  dvic,  and  social 
tyranny,  was  the  fmit  of  an  idea  of  emanation  which  makes 
iJl  things  exactly  what  they  are,  and  so  leaves  them  all 
exactly  where  they  ara  If  the  liberty  of  God  straggles  with 
iiie  liberty  of  man,  it  yet  takes  a  definite  lead  in  the  purely 
rational,  spiritoal  movement  by  which  we  are  passing  into 
^e  light 
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Aeticlb  v.— life  in  MODERN  GREECE. 

On  the  rocky  Grecian  peninBnla,  with  indented,  irregular 
outline,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  lies  between  the  40^  north 
latitude  (about  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia),  and  the  36^  (that 
of  Cape  Hatteras) ;  the  40th  parallel  paflses  over  the  summit 
of  Mt  Oljmpus,  while  the  36th  parallel  is  just  south  of  the 
island  of  Ojthera ;  Athens  lies  a  trifle  south  of  the  38th  par- 
aQel.    In  latitude,  then,  Greece  corresponds  with  the  southern 
half  of  Spain.     The  country  is  small ;  it  is  about  as  lai^  9b 
West  Virginia, — not  quite  so  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
— a  third  smaller  than  the  State  of  Indiana  (with  which  it 
agrees  in  number  of  inhabitants)  or  Portugal;  yet  its  coast 
line  is  longer  than  that  of  Spain,  and  the  little  kingdom  is  a 
world  in  itself.    A  journey  of  a  few  miles  brings  the  traveler 
from  oranges  and  fig  trees,  to  cold  and  rugged  regions  where 
no  trees  grow  but  firs  and  pines,  where  even  the  mountain 
goats  find  scanty  pasture;  from  an  inland  basin  to  the  sea 
shore,  from  the  transparent  air  of  Attica  to  the  heavy  atmo- 
sphere of  BcBOtia,  from  fertile  alluvial  soil  to  rocks  and  barren 
sand.     In  the  course  of  a  single  day  in  the  saddle,  the  trav- 
eler crosses  the  sun-burnt,  thirsty  plain  of   Argos,    climbs 
wearily  a  mountain  path,  looks  down  from  the  heights  upon 
the  bay  of  Argos  and  its  islands,  and  descends  into  the  well- 
watered    apd   well-tilled    fields    of   Eastern    Arcadia.      The 
mountains,  the  shore,  and  the  inland  plains,  are  all  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other.     Nature  has  divided  Greece  into  little 
principalities.    No  one  who  knows  the  land  wonders  at  the 
great  number  of  independent  States  in  ancient  times.     We 
understand  why  Sparta  needed  no  wall  except  her  wall  of 
mountains,  and  can  only  wonder  at  the  old  Greeks'  energy  in 
passing  the  bounds  that  the  gods  had  fixed. 

The  difierences  of  climate  explain  many  differences  of  char- 
acter in  the  nations  of  ancient  Greeca  The  BcBotians,  having 
fertile  fields,  eating  the  eels  of  Lake  Copais,  and  living  tinder 
cloudy  skies,  were  proverbially  dull  and  heavy  of  intellect,  in 
spite  of  Pindar  and  Epaminondas ;  while  the  Athenians  on 
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barren  soil,  enjoying  the  frefihest  of  breezes  and  the  clearest  of 
skies,  were  the  Greeks  of  the  Greeks,— they  *^  stepped  daintily 
thro'  the  clearest  sether,"  as  one  of  their  own  poets  said.  The 
climate  of  Greece  to-day  seems  to  be  very  mnch  what  it  was 
2300  years  ago.  Some  districts  have  become  more  unhealthy, 
as  has  the  Campagna  about  Rome ;  the  Germans  were  obliged 
to  suspend  their  excavations  at  Olympia  during  the  summer 
months,  while  the  Olympian  games  were  held  in  ancient  times 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  hot  season.  Other  districts  doubtless 
have  been  affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  but  in 
general  the  climate  now  is  about  what  is  was  in  the  time  of 
Pericles. 

Careful  and  exact  observations  were  made  at  Athens  for 
twenty-nine  years  by  the  German  director  of  the  Observatory 
there,  Dr.  Julius  Schmidt ;  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  of 
the  climate  in  other  parts  of  Greece.''^  Athens  has  a  mean^ 
temperature  of  63.5^  F. ;  it  is  on  the  same  isothermal  line  as 
Corfu  and  Gibraltar ;  about  three  degrees  warmer  than  Lisbon, 
but  much  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter ;  about  seven- 
teen degrees  warmer  than  New  Haven.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  the  months  January  and  July 
is  about  ten  degrees  less  than  at  New  Haven.  The  mean 
temperature  from  June  20  to  Aug.  28,  is  77.5°  F. ;  that  from 
July  15  to  Aug.  13  is  81®  F.  Often,  for  a  month,  the  mercury 
does  not  fall  below  68®  F.  even  at  night  In  the  winter  the 
mercury  generally  falls  below  the  freezing  point  of  water ;  in 
March,  1880,  it  sank  to  20®  F.,  in  1850  it  is  said  to  have  fallen 
to  14®  F.  Films  of  ice  form  on  standing  water  exposed  to 
the  sky.  But  no  day  is  on  record  when  the  mercury  continued 
below  32®  F.  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  winter 
of  1885-'86  no  snow  rested  on  the  ground,  but  flakes  were 
seen  in  the  air.  Both  heat  and  cold  are  very  piercing.  On  a 
hot  day  the  sun  shines  with  a  power  beyond  our  ordinary 
experience  in  July  or  August,  while  the  chilliness  of  January 
benumbs  one's  energiea  Little  rain  falls  at  Athens.  The 
average  rain-fall  is  about  sixteen  inches,  less  than  half  what 
might  be  expected  in  that  latitude.    This  rain  is  almost  con- 

*  8ee  Neamann  und  Partsch,  Physikalische  Gtoographie  von  Griechen- 
land. 
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fined  to  the  winter  and  spring  months.  December,  Jannaiy, 
and  November  are  the  rainy  months,  December  having  eleven 
days  with  rain  enongh  to  measnre,  Jannary  ten  days,  November 
nine.  Seasons  vary,  of  coarse.  During  last  May,  Athens  was 
aknost  deluged  with  rain ;  this  was  explained  by  the  Oreeks  as 
Nature's  tears  for  the  humiliation  of  Greece,  during  the  block- 
ade by  the  Oreat  Powers.  The  summer  months  are  dry.  Ten 
years  out  of  twenty,  no  rain  falls  in  August.  On  an  average 
no  rain  falls  for  fifty-five  successive  days  in  summer ;  in  1881, 
no  rain  fell  for  eighty-one  successive  days ;  in  1874  none  for 
eighty-seven  days,  in  1879  none  for  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
days.  This  drought  with  the  bright  sun  and  violent  heat 
parches  the  earth,  dries  up  all  brooks,  and  is  distressing  to 
vegetation  and  to  animals.  Neither  of  the  two  rivers  of  which 
the  Athenians  boasted  reaches  the  sea  in  the  summer.  Cis- 
terns have  to  be  kept  closed  in  order  to  avoid  too  rapid  evapo- 
ration. Yery  little  dew  is  deposited  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  almost  none  in  summer.  With  this  combination  of  strong 
winds,  Uttle  rain,  and  hot  sun,  no  moisture  remains  in  the  air. 
On  nearly  one-half  of  the  days  of  the  year  (179)  the  sun  is  not 
hidden  for  an  instant ;  of  the  other  days,  157  may  be  called 
bright,  the  sun  not  being  hidden  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  and  the  clouds  being  mainly  on  the  mountains.  Of 
the  remaining  twenty-nine  cloudy  days,  only  three  are  so  com- 
pletely cloudy  that  the  sun  is  at  no  time  visible ;  and  only 
three  starless  nights  are  expected  each  year.  Nothing  like  this 
is  found  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  even  Cairo  in  Egypt  is  more 
cloudy.  To  this  climate  is  due  the  preservation  of  temples  and 
monuments.  This  clearness  and  dryness  of  air  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  landscape  in  Greece  as  in  Calif oroia.  The  out^ 
lines  are  much  sharper,  the  colors  more  vivid,  than  with  us. 
In  our  climate  every  distant  hill  takes  on  a  hue  of  duU  blue- 
gray,  and  if  sufficiently  remote  generally  fades  away  imper- 
ceptibly  into  the  blue  of  the  sky.  In  Attica  the  colors  of  the 
rocks  and  herbage  are  more  prominent,  and  the  blue  of  the 
sky  is  far  deeper.  The  temples,  trees,  and  hills  stand  out  in 
bold  relief.  The  glories  of  the  sunrise  and  sunset  are  more 
brilliant  than  seems  possible  with  us ;  not  simply  the  sky  in 
the  west  but  the  whole  heavens  are  illumined  as  the  sun  sinks 
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below  the  horizon.  This  atmosphere  mnst  have  had  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  artistic  sense  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  A 
lack  of  perspective  has  been  noticed  in  the  Attica  landscape  as 
well  as  in  old  paintings.  Mt  Cyllene  in  Peloponnesus  (eighty 
miles  away)  is  in  full  yiew  from  Athens,  and  on  clear  days  it 
seams  near  at  hand.  Dr.  Schmidt  saw  it  at  midnight  by  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  By  moonlight  also  Mt.  Parnassus  is 
seen  from  Patras,  forty  miles  distant. 

The  climate  that  I  have  sketched  makes  outdoor  life  possi- 
ble^  comfortable,  and  almost  necessary.    The  more  luxurious 
houses  are  built  apparently  for  summer  use ;  the  poorer  houfies 
are  used  only  when  the  inhabitants  are  driven  within  doors. 
The  library  of  the  American  School  (possessing  a  stove  from 
Boston)  was  called  last  year  the  only  comfortably  warmed 
room  in  Athens ;  our  American  Minister  rented  a  handsome 
house  in  the  early  autumn  and  did  not  discover  until  the  first 
diilly  day  that  the  house  had  no  chimney,  nor  other  conven- 
iences for  warmth.     Thus,  much  of  the  life  of  the  people  is  in 
the  open  air,  as  it  was  of  old.     Early  in  the  morning  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  the  public  squares  are  filled  with  men  sipping 
coffee  or  maetickay  smoking  cigarettes  or  the  hubble-bubble 
nargUehe;  reading  the  newspapers,  chatting  quietly  or  discuss- 
ing earnestly  the  latest  political  question,  or   perhaps  sitting 
idly,  apparently  in  no  deep  thought     The  caf 68  even  take  pos- 
session of  the  sidewalk,  and  passers-by  are  forced  into  the 
street.  '  The  sidewalks,  indeed,  are  held  practically  to  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  house  behind  them,  and  this  owner  does 
not  scruple  to  bring  out  his  cobbler's  bench  or  even  his  loom, 
to  work  in  the  open  air.     You  do  not  need  to  enter  a  shop  in 
order  to  buy  meat,  groceries,  cloth,  or  leather.     Rope-makers 
stretch  their  cords  along  the  street,  basket-makers  weave  their 
baskets,  tailors  come  out  to  sew  and  chat,  small  grocers  exhibit 
their  wares,  women  spin  as  they  stroll  along  the  street  (perhaps 
with  a  baby  strapped  in  a  bundle  on  the  back).     The  Easter 
lamb  is  roasted  in  the  open  air.     Many  people  take  the  roof  of 
the  house  as  the  family  bedroom.     As  for  laundry  work,  the 
washerwomen  are  seen  standing  in  the  streams  and  sluices,  or 
at  the  springs,  as  I  saw  them  at  Oastalia  and  Hippocrene ;  per- 
haps on  the  sea  shore. 
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Not  only  the  work  but  also  the  amnseinents  of  the  Greeks 
are  largely  in  the  open  air,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  cnlti- 
vate  bafie-ball,  foot-ball,  or  ^^  track  athletics."    Homer  has  an 
epithet  €dp6j[opo^^  ^^  with  broad  squares  for  dancing,"  which  he 
uses  in  the  general  sense  of  ^'  spacious."     I  never  fully  appre- 
ciated this  adjective  until  last  Easter  Monday.    Taking  the  tram 
from  Athens  to  the  harbor  of  Pirrous,  I  strolled  for  a  couple  of 
hours  along  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Salamis  until  I 
came  to  the  ferry,  where  I  found  a  small  sail  boat  just  putting 
off.     The  breeze  was  fresh  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  I  was 
on  the  island  of  Salamis.    I  climbed  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
ridge  and  presently  came  to  a  hamlet  that  seemed  interesting. 
I  walked  along  the  streets,  if  this  name  is  fitly  applied  to  lanes 
that  evidently  were  not  intended  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and 
were  not  trodden  by  horsea     I  met  but  two  men  and  pursued 
my  course,  with  frequent  turnings.     At  no  place  could  I  see 
before  me  more  than  about  half  the  length  of  a  city  block. 
The  passage  was  narrow,  with  a  high  wall  of  stone  and  mud 
on  either  hand.     The  houses,  clearly,  were  not  higher  than  the 
street  wall,  and  had  no  windows  opening  on  the  street     Occa- 
sionally a  rude  door  ajar  allowed  me  to  look  into  the  courtyard, 
where  the  family  lived.     Opposite  the  entrance  stood  the  oven 
(shaped  like  a  bee-hive)  or  the  chicken  coop.    The  houites  had 
been  newly  whitewashed,  in  honor  of  the  Easter  season ;  the 
vertical  part  of  the  steps  was  covered  with  a  wash  of  bright 
blua     I  pursued  my  course  along  the  cheerless  street  until  I 
came  to  tiie  ^^  Square."    This  was  about  seventy-five  feet  each 
way.     At  two  corners  were  sheds  of   caf^s  where  groups  of 
men  were  smoking,  and  drinking  a  very  resinous  wina     The 
sides  of  the  rest  of  the  square  were  formed  by  a  high  wall, 
like  the  street  walls  between  which  I  had  passed,  but  this  wall 
had  three  or  four  openings  for  windowa     Along  three  sides  of 
the  square  sat  the  matrons  of  the  hamlet,  with  their  babies  and 
other  young  children — some  sitting  on  a  long  bench,  and  others 
squatting  on  the  ground.     I  evidently  was  the  only  onlooker 
who  did  not  live  in  the  village.    In  the  middle  of  the  square 
was  a  ring  or  coil  of  maidens,  the  eldest  perhaps  twenty  years 
of  age,  the  youngest  hardly  more  than  four  or  five  years  old. 
No  two  were  dressed  exactly  alike,  yet  there  was  a  general 
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similarity  of  style.  All  wore  long  white  skirts,  some  of  deli- 
cate materials  and  others  of  heavy  stuff.    The  overskirt,  reach- 

broad  belt  of  silk  hung  below  the  waist,  not  unlike  the  sashes 
which  small  children  used  to  wear.  An  elaborate  apron,  of 
gieat  variety  of  color  and  decoration,-aU  bright,  some  em- 
broidered  in  gold  and  colors, — ^reached  nearly  to  the  ankle. 
Each  maiden  wore  a  closely  fitting  vest,  generally  of  red, 
bright  blue,  or  gilt.  In  front  this  was  cut  low  and  rounds 
serving  as  stays.  Over  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  hung  a 
little  apron  (as  it  were),  on  which  were  strung  jingling  gold 
and  silver  coins.  Over  and  around  the  head  (sometimes  cover- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  face)  was  wrapped  a  gay  handker- 
chief. Seven  of  the  girls,  however,  who  always  stood  near  the 
head  of  the  line,  wore  veils  of  white  tissue.  The  maidens' 
sleeves  showed  no  organic  connection  with  any  outer  garment ; 
they  were  close  fitting,  of  some  silk  stuff,  with  stripes  running 
around  the  arm.  Most  of  the  girls  wore  slippers,  a  few  were 
barefoot 

About  sixty  of  these  girls  were  dancing  together  with  arms 
interlaced  in  a  double  line.  The  dance  was  led  by  one  or  two 
young  men  at  the  head  of  the  line  (the  only  young  men 
engaged  in  the  dance)  who  took  the  steps  in  a  pronounced  way 
(generally  three  steps  forward,  followed  by  three  back,  so  as  to 
move  in  a  circle),  sometimes  snapping  the  finger  to  emphasize 
the  accented  note  of  the  bar.  The  music  for  the  dance  was 
the  humming  of  the  girls.  Doubtless  the  music  had  words,  but 
the  lips  of  the  dancers  hardly  moved.  The  dance  and  the 
music  remained  unchanged  for  hours,  the  ground  becoming 
more  and  more  dusty,  the  stockings  becoming  browner  and 
browner.  I  saw  similar  dances  at  Thebes  and  at  Ehasid  on  the 
road  to  Phyle.  Crowds  of  people  go  from  Athens  each  year 
to  see  such  dances  at  Eleusis.  AH  of  these  amusements  are  in 
the  open  air.  I  saw  no  ^^  mixed  "  dances  of  men  and  women, 
but  the  men,  too,  have  their  dances,  of  a  much  more  vigorous^ 
if  not  martial,  character  than  those  of  the  girls.  I  once 
assisted  at  ChsBronea  in  a  dance  of  men,  to  the  music  of  a  fife 
and  bass  drum,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  animation  and  excite- 
ment of  the  exercise,  the  leader  of  the  dance  taking  as  many 
steps  and  postures  as  a  ballet  dancer. 
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Athens  is  a  modem  city.  Early  in  this  century  it  had  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  but  when  it  was  made  the  capital  of  New 
Greece,  only  abont  half  a  century  ago  (in  1834),  no  building  of 
the  city  was  in  better  and  more  inhabitable  condition  than  the 
soK^dled  Theseum,  built  probably  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
Huddled  together  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  acropolis  were 
many  small  buildings  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  where 
carriages  cannot  pass  and  where  foot  passengers  must  be  waiy. 
About  half  a  mile  away,  stands  the  marble  palace,  large  and 
dazzling,  but  not  splendid.  The  streets  near  this  palace  were 
laid  out  for  the  most  part  with  regularity,  but  too  narrow. 
The  ^^  magnificent  distances  "  of  our  own  capital,  Washington, 
have  been  often  ridiculed,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  now 
recognized.  But  no  one  half  a  century  ago  supposed  that 
Athens  would  have  100,000  inhabitants  within  fifty  years  of 
that  time  of  poverty.  The  streets,  however,  are  not  dark  even 
when  narrow.  Few  houses  have  more  than  two  stories ;  the 
Greeks  do  not  like  to  climb  staira  But  the  newer  part  of  the 
town  is  a  handsome  marble  city,  undefiled  by  smoka  The 
buildings  of  the  University  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
homes  of  the  arch»ological  explorers  Schliemann  and  Cara- 
panos,  and  many  others,  would  appear  to  advantage  in  any  city. 
Before  the  palace  is  a  grove  of  bitter  orange  trees.  South  of 
the  palace  is  the  Queen's  garden,  in  which  I  heard  nightingales 
that  would  have  charmed  the  ears  of  the  ancients  as  they  did 
mine  own.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Queen's  garden  is 
the  more  delightful  since  few  blades  of  grass  are  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  city  of  Athens ;  in  the  parching  drought  of  summer, 
all  herbage  suffers.  The  pavement  is  a  kind  of  Macadam,  from 
which  a  fine  dust  rises,  while  the  sidewalks  are  often  of  marble 
or  other  dazzling  stone.  The  streets  are  named  without  any 
system,  for  old  Greek  divinities,  mediaeval  saints,  modem  politi- 
cians  :  Hermes,  Aeolus,  Solon,  Pericles,  Ptolemy,  Hadrian,  the 
Holy  Apostles,  Nicodemus,  Oolocotroni,  Queen  Amalia,  etc 
High-sounding  names  are  often  applied  to  narrow  alleys. 
Along  three  of  the  broadest  streets  run  street  railways.  The 
cars  are  like  our  open  excursion  cars  ;  the  conductor  pulls  the 
bell  once  to  stop  the  car,  and  twice  to  start  it,  in  familiar  fash- 
ion.    The  fare  \a  a  dek&ra  (two  cents).     But  Athens  is  not 
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iflfied  with  horse  cais ;  two  steam  tram-ways  are  in  operation, 
one  nmning  to  the  beach  at  Phaleron. 

The  better  parts  of  Athens  are  thoronghly  European  and 
most  of  the  people  seen  on  those  broader  streets  are  in  Euro- 
pean dress.  The  older  part  of  the  city  has  changed  much 
within  a  few  years,  since  many  booths  and  shabby  houses  were 
swept  away  by  a  fire :  but  in  the  region  called  the  bazar,  one 
aees  a  curious  commingling  of  European,  Albanian  and  Turkish 
dress  and  manners.  The  narrow  streets  are  crowded  with  a 
jostling  multituda  Horses  rarely  appear,  but  donkeys  with 
heavy  and  obtrusive  paniers  abound.  Dogs  are  plenty  also, 
but  are  not  made  useful  as  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  dogs 
of  Greece  seem  a  cross  between  wolves  and  jackals.  They  are 
the  scavengers  of  the  towns.  They  are  said  to  be  more  abun- 
dant in  Athens  than  even  in  Constantinople.  Many  of  them 
recognize  no  man  as  master,  but  live  on  what  they  can  find  and 
steal.  The  dogs  that  owe  allegiance  to  a  master  are  not  in 
much  better  discipline.  The  student  of  Homer  remembers  the 
danger  from  dogs  to  which  Odysseus  was  exposed.  The  trav- 
eler in  Greece  is  often  obliged  to  arm  himself  against  these 
wild  beasts.  As  well  educated  dogs  in  America  have  learned 
to  bark  at  tramps,  the  common  dog  in  Greece  considers  every 
man  with  a  whole  coat  his  natural  enemy. 

The  journey  to  Greece,  and  traveling  in  Greece,  become 
easier  each  year.  By  leaving  Bome  late  on  Wednesday 
evening,  or  Naples  early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  traveler 
reaches  Brindisi  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner  Thursday  evening.  A  comfortable  steamer  leaves 
Brindisi  that  night  at  12  o'clock ;  stops  at  Corfu  Friday  after- 
noon, long  enough  for  a  stroll  through  the  town  and  a  drive 
through  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  passing  through  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  reaches  Corinth  about  2  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
Here  one  waits  two  or  three  hours  for  the  train  to  Athens — 
abundant  time  to  see  all  that  one  cares  to  see  of  the  town  of 
New  CorintL  The  old  town  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
The  present  town  has  grown  up  within  about  20  years.  Its 
streets  are  not  paved  nor  shaded,  nor  is  any  green  thing  to  be 
seen  near  the  harbor.  The  town  appears  dreary,  but  if  one  lifts 
his  eyes  from  his  immediate  surroundings,  the  view  is  superb — 
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the  golf  with  BDow-clad  PamassuB  rismg  50  milee  away  on  one 
Bide,  with  the  moontains  of  PeloponnesQB  on  the  other ;  while 
near  by  to  the  Boath  iB  the  magnificent  citadel  of  Acrocoiin- 
thuB,  and  to  the  north  are  the  monntains  of  Megaris. 

The  train  occapies  about  four  honn  in  traversing  the  60 
miles  between  Corinth  and  Athens.  From  Corinth  to  BlensiB, 
the  route  f ollowB  the  shore  and  affords  charming  views  of  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  Peloponnesus.  Railroads  in  Greece  are  still  a 
novelty ;  fifteen  years  ago  the  only  railroad  in  the  country  was 
between  Athens  and  its  harbor,  by  way  of  Phaleron — about 
seven  miles  in  length, — now  more  than  300  miles  of  road  are  in 
operation  :  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  from  Athens  to  Kephiaia, 
from  Athens  to  Lauriumy  from  the  Piraeus  to  Corinth,  and 
from  Corinth  to  Argos  and  Nauplia,  besides  a  short  line  to  the 
harbor  of  Olympia,  and  two  lines  in  Thessaly.  These  roads 
were  built  for  the  most  part  by  Italian  laborers.  The  gauge  is 
narrow,  the  grades  are  steep,  the  curves  are  sharp.  The  road 
is  conducted  by  a  roundabout  course,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cut  or 
an  embankment  Thus  the  roads  do  not  mar  the  landscape  as 
they  otherwise  would,  but  they  are  not  built  to  connect  with 
any  European  system.  The  trains  also  move  unobtrusively, 
and  do  not  seem  so  much  out  of  place  as  might  be  expected. 
The  cars  are  arranged  somewhat  in  American  fashion,  at  least 
it  is  possible  to  pass  through  the  train ;  but  the  European  divis- 
ion of  three  classes  is  observed.  The  people  in  the  country 
take  great  delight  in  visiting  the  stations  to  stare  at  the  train 
and  passengers.  The  women  stand  in  a  group  behind  the  male 
loafers.  Even  the  employes  seem  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  their 
work.  As  I  was  entering  the  cars  at  Corinth,  the  porter  told 
me  my  valise  was  too  large  to  be  taken  as  hand  baggage.  Sus- 
pecting a  heavy  charge  as  in  Italy,  I  protested  that  this  valise 
had  accompanied  me  through  Europe ;  but  I  yielded,  since  the 
porter  was  firm.  He  took  my  baggage  and  weighed  it,  another 
brought  the  labels  for  it,  another  still  brought  the  paste  pot  and 
pasted  the  labels,  a  fourth  made  out  an  elaborate  receipt  in 
duplicate  and  made  long  entries  in  a  big  book.  The  total 
amount  to  be  paid  was  a  deldura  (two  cents),  and  no  additional 
fee  seemed  to  be  expected.  The  officials  delighted  in  these 
formalities  for  their  own  sake.     Another  experience  of  mine 
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was  of  the  same  natnre.  I  rode  from  Corinth  to  Mycenae  by 
the  first  regular  passenger  train  that  passed  over  the  road  I 
bought  the  first  ticket  ever  sold  to  the  home  of  Agamemmon. 
After  visiting  the  rains,  I  returned  at  snnset  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  intelligent  man 
who  was  ticket  agent,  porter  and  factotum.  He  had  a  copy  of 
the  Jliad  that  seemed  to  have  been  read,  but  as  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modem  paraphrase  were  printed  on  opposite 
pages,  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  read  the  paraphrase,  not  the  origi- 
nal I  bought  from  him  a  ticket  to  Nauplia,  the  first  ticket  he 
ever  sold.  The  interest  with  which  he  opened  the  bundle  of 
tickets  and  stamped  mine,  was  fascinating.  He  had  his  blot- 
ters there,  unstained  by  ink,  his  pencils  nicely  sharpened,  all  of 
their  original  length,  his  blank  books  without  an  entry.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  prouder  man  than  he  when  as  the  train  appeared 
in  the  distance,  he  blew  a  horn  to  notify  any  intending  travelers 
of  the  train's  approach  (although  in  the  open  country  we  could 
see  that  no  possible  passenger  lay  concealed),  and  in  military 
position  held  his  lantern  as  a  signal  to  the  engineer. 

These  railroads  are  exceedingly  convenient  to  the  tourist 
He  can  leave  Athens  early  in  the  morning,  ride  over  the  east- 
em  part  of  Attica,  around  Mt.  Hymettus  to  Laurium,  walk 
down  to  Sunium  ("  Sunium's  marbled  steep "),  the  southern 
promontory  of  Attica,  whence  he  can  see  Peloponnesus  on  the 
one  side  and  Eubcea  on  the  other,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Cyclades  Islands, — and  yet  reach  Athens  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner  that  evening.  He  can  take  an  early  train  by  another 
road  to  a  station  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  PenteUcus ;  he  can  climb 
the  mountain  and  have  a  glorious  view  over  Attica  and  Bceo- 
tia,  with  the  plain  of  Marathon  at  his  feet,  the  mountains  of 
Euboea  on  the  North,  and  Parnassus  on  the  West, — and  yet 
reach  Athens  in^time  for  a  one  o'clock  lunch.  He  can  visit 
Elensis  and  Megara  at  small  expense  of  time  or  money.  He 
can  leave  Athens  in  the  morning,  have  five  or  six  hours  at 
MycensB  and  then  go  on  to  Argos,  Tiryns,  or  Nauplia.  The 
Cyclopean  ruins  at  Tiryns  are  just  across  the  road  from  the 
railway  station.  If  he  desires  company  he  can  have  it  in 
abundance, — the  Greeks  are  fond  of  riding  in  the  cars ;  if  he 
desires  isolation,  he  can  take  a  first-class  ticket. 
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As  these  railroads  have  been  built  in  recent  years,  also  many 
miles  of  common  road  have  been  built  with  great  care,  under 
the  direction  of  skillfiil  engineers.  The  country  has  suffered 
long  from  lack  of  means  of  inland  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Even  fifteen  years  ago  no 
road  connected  Athens  with  Oorinth,  nor  Corinth  with  Argot 
and  Nauplia.  Now,  many  good  roads  are  built  and  building. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  country  hinders  its  development  in 
many  ways.  The  country  is  too  poor  to  build  roads,  and  con- 
tinues poor  because  it  lacks  roada  A  year  ago  when  the 
Great  Powers  blockaded  the  Greek  ports,  special  permission 
was  given  in  order  to  allow  Greek  vessels  to  sail  about  the 
country  and  bring  the  members  of  the  Senate  to  Athens; 
otherwise  many  if  not  most  of  the  senators  would  have  been 
obliged  to  take  long  journeys  on  horseback.  Between  Tegea 
and  Sparta  I  saw  a  pitiful  example  of  the  waste  of  poverty: 
the  earlier  half  of  the  way  was  a  miserable  bridle  path ;  for 
hours  at  a  time  we  walked  because  riding  was  not  safe ;  when 
we  crossed  the  pass  into  Laconia  we  found  a  fine  road  with 
many  massive  stone  bridges.  Of  course  this  road  is  not  used 
by  wheeled-vehicles,  since  it  connects  only  with  a  rocky  bridle 
path.  Hence  no  care  is  given  to  the  road  and  its  bridges. 
The  mountain  torrents  had  thoroughly  undermined  two  of  the 
bridges,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  passable  for  carts,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  was  far  advanced  in  the  case  of  two  others. 
A  wheelbarrow  load  of  gravel  at  the  right  time  would  have 
saved  the  bridge,  but  the  few  drivers  of  pack  animals  who 
journeyed  that  way  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter,  as  long  as 
they  could  pass.  The  roads  of  Greece  suffered  sadly  daring 
centuries  of  foreign  rule  and  invasion,  especially  under  the 
Turkish  domination,  in  the  years  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
following  years  of  abject  poverty.  As  the  traveler  pursues  a 
toilsome  course  over  a  rough  and  narrow  path,  he  often  finds 
the  grooves  cut  in  the  rock  for  wagon  wheels  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  occasionally  remains  of  the  old  Hellenic  pave- 
ment, showing  a  broad  carefully  constructed  road  where  now 
the  mule  can  climb  only  with  difficulty.  I  traversed  the 
famous  Langarda  pass  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  between  Sparta  and 
Kal&msB  on  the  Messenian  Gulf.     This  probably  is  the  road 
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by  which  the  Homeric  Telemachus  journeyed  between  these 
citiee.  But  the  horses  of  Telemachus  are  said  to  have  trotted 
swiftly  along,  while  I  had  to  climb  on  foot  the  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent ;  and  when  most  of  the  climbing  was  past,  the 
route  for  an  hour  was  more  dangerous  than  any  point  on  the 
old  Crawford  bridle  path  up  Mt.  Washington.  Though  I 
walked  much  of  the  way,  my  horse  had  to  be  re-shod  the  next 
morning.  I  have  not  decided  whether  the  road  was  better  in 
the  Homeric  days,  or  perhaps  Homer  had  never  been  through 
the  pass !  This  is  the  principal  land  route  between  two  im- 
portant cities,  yet  I  met  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  persons 
during  the  day's  journey,  and  I  could  not  be  surprised  that  the 
number  was  so  small.  Perhaps  half  whom  I  met  carried  loads 
upon  their  backs.  For  several  miles  no  place  of  possible 
shelter  or  refreshment  was  to  be  seen  and  I  do  not  think  I  saw 
five  houses  in  a  ride  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  Barren  desola- 
tion reigned. 

Traveling  in  Greece  is  no  longer  attended  by  the  spice  of 
danger  from  brigands.  When  I  was  in  Greece  in  1872,  our 
party  was  escorted  through  Boeotia  and  Phocis  by  a  squad  of 
soldiers,  telegrams  were  sent  to  half  a  dozen  military  posts  to 
be  specially  watchful  on  our  account,  and  the  American  min- 
ister thought  it  worthy  of  a  paragraph  in  his  report  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  that  we  had  seen  no  brig- 
ands. Now,  the  evils  of  brigandage  have  been  effectually 
quelled.  The  removal  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece 
has  aided  greatly  in  thi&  Peloponnesus  has  been  safe  for 
years,  but  brigands  with  fleet  horses  could  come  from  the 
Turkish  frontier  into  Attica  itself  in  a  few  hours,  and  retire 

« 

beyond  the  reach  of  Greek  pursuit  after  they  had  done  their 
work.  A  particularly  painful  transaction  in  the  Spring  of  1870 
when  three  young  Englishmen  and  a  Frenchman  were  killed, 
aroused  the  Greeks  to  do  their  utmost  to  put  down  the  national 
dis^rrace,  that  had  grown  up  during  the  lawless  times  of  Turk- 
ish domination  and  the  anarchy  of  the  revolution. 

In  Attica  the  traveler  may  be  very  comfortable.  The  better 
hotels  at  Athens  are  clean  and  spacious,  and  provide  excellent 
food  without  excess  of  display.  The  inns  {^evodoj^eta)  in  the 
smaller  cities  are  sometimes  endurable,  but  generally  intolera- 
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bly  bad,  or  at  least  bad  enough  to  be  interesting  as  a  study  for 
a  time,  and  then  unendurable.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  foreign- 
ers traveled  in  Greece  as  they  do  in  Syria,  with  dragoman  and 
tents.  The  Greeks  themselves  either  traveled  little  or  trusted 
to  hospitality.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  received  most  kiudly 
and  courteously  by  families  in  different  towns  to  whom  I  car- 
ried  letters  of  introduction.  Now,  travelers  are  more  numer- 
ous, Greek  gentlemen  are  less  inclined  to  open  their  houses  to 
them,  and  better  arrangements  than  before  have  been  made  on 
a  commercial  basis.  I  remember  that  as  we  landed  at  Nauplia 
in  1872,  after  a  long  and  wretched  day  on  a  small  and  dirty 
steamer,  the  only  food  to  be  had  at  the  principal  hostelry  in 
that  town  of  several  thousand  people,  was  black  bread  and  a 
dish  of  beans  imperfectly  cooked  and  swimming  in  oiL  This 
was  during  Lent,  and  neither  fish  nor  meat  was  eaten  by  good 
Christians  or  kept  in  readiness  by  innkeepers.  Matters  are 
much  better  in  Nauplia  and  similar  towns  now.  Three  of  the 
best  inns  we  found  in  Peloponnesus  last  year  were  not  men- 
tioned in  Badeker's  excellent  guide  book  of  1 883.  The  most 
comfortable  inn  I  found  in  a  rapid  journey  of  three  weeks, 
had  been  opened  but  a  few  days  at  Pyrgos,  the  port  of  Olym- 
pia  The  likings  and  tastes  of  Occidentals  will  become  familiar 
to  these  innkeepers  only  gradually.  At  Olympia  I  found  a 
one-story  inn  kept  by  Georgi,  a  Greek,  who  was  cook  to  the 
German  officials  during  the  excavations  there,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  his  appreciation  of  my  wants,  e.  g.  in  the  matter  of 
water  and  towels. 

The  inns  are  managed  entirely  by  men.  The  women  of  the 
family  are  out  of  sight.  Dirty  boys  wait  upon  the  guest.  If 
the  traveler  desires  to  renew  his  journey  early  in  the  morning, 
he  has  to  drive  one  of  these  boys  from  his  sleep  on  the  table  to 
make  room  for  his  coffee.  As  yet  no  one  should  expect  to  find 
comfort  in  a  journey  through  Peloponnesus.  The  marvelous 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery  (surpassed  by  few  coun- 
tries in  Europe)  and  the  interest  of  the  historical  associationa, 
must  support  the  traveler's  zeal.  Except  in  three  or  four  towns 
he  finds  a  lack  of  many  things  that  are  considered  ordinary 
comforts  or  decencies,  if  not  necessities,  of  life  among  u&  As 
for  food,  he  will  find  no  white  bread,  butter,  tea,  or  European 
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^ffee,  sugar  is  often  a  raretj,  other  meat  than  lamb  is  seldom 
ready ;  good  drinking  water  does  not  abound,  cow's  milk  is  not 
used.  The  guidebook  advises  to  "quench  thirst  with  wine, 
coffee,  tea  or  soup ;"  but  good  soup  is  not  plenty,  nor  is  it 
wholly  satisfactory  when  a  man  "panteth  after  the  water 
brools."  Most  of  the  wine  of  Peloponnesus  has  a  strong 
infusion  of  resin.  On  my  first  draught,  I  thought  I  had  been 
poisoned.  I  often  said  that  I  was  not  thirsty  enough  to  drink 
spirits  of  turpentina  But  I  was  forced  to  partake  of  this  so 
often  that  in  the  progress  from  loathing  to  embracing,  I 
reached  the  second  stage,  that  of  pity.  Goat's  milk  and 
sheep's  milk  have  a  flavor  that  does  not  attract  every  one,  but 
they  are  good  when  they  can  be  had.  In  many  districts  this 
milk  is  curdled  for  cheese  at  once,  and  it  can  be  obtained  only 
near  the  flocka  Different  preparations  of  cheese  are  much 
used  as  food.  I  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  at  one  dinner  where 
besides  sour,  black,  dirty  bread  and  a  few  hard  boiled  Easter 
eggs  (several  days  after  Easter),  the  food  consisted  of  six  kinds 
of  curds  and  cheese,  differing  in  ways  that  I  could  hardly  de- 
scribe. Li  general,  roast  (not  baked)  lamb  is  the  meat  most 
easily  obtained,  sometimes  croquettes  wrapped  in  young  vine 
leaves  are  served.  Fish  is  an  important  article  of  food,  of 
eoursa  In  the  Spring,  when  foreigners  are  wont  to  travel, 
v^etables  are  scarce.  Potatoes  are  imported  to  Athens,  but 
are  not  cultivated  in  the  country.  But  delightful  salads  are 
compounded ;  the  best  I  ever  tasted,  with  a  large  variety  of 
herbs,  was  prepared  for  me  in  a  small  restaurant  in  Southern 
Greece,  at  a  charge  of  two  cents.  A  pilaff  of  rice  with  meat 
gravy  is  a  favorite  dish.  Olives  are  very  good,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  various  preparations.  Dried  figs  are  much  eaten, 
and  oranges  in  their  season  are  excellent,  though  not  so  high 
flavored  as  the  best  American  oranges.  The  people  use  exten- 
sively Indian  meal,  imported  from  Italy ;  of  this  they  prepare 
cakes  so  unlike  our  com  bread,  that  Americans  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  it  chicken  feed.  The  food  in  general  is  oily,  and  olive 
oil  supplies  the  place  of  butter,  as  it  did  of  old.  The  Greeks 
themselves  are  very  frugal  and  unaccustomed  to  pay  much 
regard  to  dainty  food.  They  do  not  think  of  meat  as  a  neces- 
sity of  Ufa     I  found  this  to  be  sadly  true  as  I  crossed  Arcadia 
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last  May.  I  had  expected  to  take  a  coasting  steamer  from 
Olympia  to  Athens,  bnt  found  that  the  blockade  was  enforced 
and  no  boats  were  allowed  to  leave  port.  The  rumors  of  war 
and  excitement  at  Athens,  where  all  my  baggage  and  money 
lay,  led  me  to  return  in  haste  by  dry  land  {dtdi  ^ijpd^) ;  the  first 
day  after  leaving  Olympia,  I  was  in  the  saddle  for  thirteen 
hours,  and  for  nine  hours  on  the  following  day.  But  it  was 
only  after  sunset  of  the  second  day  that  1  could  obtain  any 
meat.  My  request  for  it  at  different  khans  was  treated  as 
unreasonable.  When  I  asked  for  vegetables,  I  was  told  that 
none  were  at  hand,  but  perhaps  some  wild  onions  might  be 
found  along  the  road.  Coarse  bread  and  milk  and  cheeee, 
with  an  occasional  egg,  were  my  chief  food. 

The  inns  of  Greece  do  not  abound  in  furniture.  In  the 
best  hotel  in  Sparta,  a  city  of  nearly  10,000  inhabitants^ 
one  small  washbowl,  no  larger  than  a  soup  plate,  served  for  all 
the  guests.  The  street  is  the  usual  slop-jar.  In  small  hamlets 
washbowls  are  unknown.  A  request  for  water  for  washing 
would  bring  a  small  pitcher  full ;  this  was  to  be  poured  over 
the  hands  in  ancient  Greek  and  modem  schoolboy  fashion. 
Once  at  Thebes,  at  a  hospitable  private  house,  I  found  no  water 
in  my  room,  but  when  I  came  to  the  sitting  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  trim  serving  maid  came  forward  with  basin  and  hand- 
some  silver  ewer,  to  pour  water  for  my  ablutions,  just  as  the 
maid  did  in  the  house  of  the  Homeric  Odysseua 

But  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  better  class  of  houses  of  en- 
tertainment. In  the  more  retired  districts,  the  traveler  esteems 
himself  happy  if  he  finds  a  khan.  This  commonly  is  a  rude 
structure,  with  broad  shutters  for  windows.  Like  the  Homeric 
house,  it  has  neither  chimney  nor  floor.  A  fire  is  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  khan  on  the  ground,  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out 
as  best  it  may.  At  one  end  of  the  khan  is  a  low  platform  with 
barrels  of  wine  and  a  few  other  stores.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  khan,  on  a  corresponding  platform,  the  guests  of  honor 
sleep,  wrapped  in  rugs.  The  ordinary  guests  of  the  khan,  the 
shepherds  and  mule  drivers,  wrapped  in  their  thick  brown 
woollen  capotes,  sleep  together  on  the  ground  around  the  fire. 
Frequently  the  traveler  finds  shelter  in  one  of  the  better 
houses  of  a  village.     In  these  cases  I  found  no  bed,  but  per- 
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hape  a  divan  on  two  or  three  sides  of  the  room.  Little  furni- 
ture is  deemed  necessary.  Once,  at  Thespiae,  oar  party  was 
ushered  into  an  upper  room,  clean  but  perfectly  bare  ;  with  no 
adornment  for  the  walls  and  no  article  of  furniture.  Presently 
a  piece  of  matting  was  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  a  large  rug  and  cushions  spread  upon  that.  Then 
a  table  (perhaps  a  foot  high)  was  introduced,  and  by  the  side  of 
this  we  reclined  at  dinner.  In  other  places  we  found  more 
magnificence.  At  Lebadea  we  were  invited  to  an  elaborate 
dinner.  Each  guest  found  a  pile  of  ten  plates  before  hinu 
One  plate  was  removed  after  each  course,  and  we  were  thus 
warned  of  the  number  of  courses. 

Few  monasteries  remain  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  I 
received  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  most  famous,  at  Yurkano, 
near  Ithome,  high  upon  a  mountain  slope.  This  is  a  large 
monastery,  with  rooms  for  about  fifty  monks,  though  far  fewer 
are  at  the  monastery  now.  We  were  kindly  welcomed  and  each 
received  the  delicate  present  of  a  rosebud,  on  coming  and 
departing.  Our  physical  natures,  however,  did  not  fare  so 
well ;  we  were  unaccustomed  to  monkish  fare,  and  were  cold, 
hungry,  and  weary  as  we  took  our  leave. 

If  a  man  has  a  strong  body  and  no  repugnance  to  occasional 
hardships,  is  not  sensitive  to  fleas,  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  he  will  enjoy  tramping  through  Greece, 
with  his  Pausanias  and  Badeker,  seeing  the  land  for  himself, 
not  harried  by  the  wishes  of  a  party.  The  other  extreme  is  to 
take  a  dragoman  and  travel  with  modem  conveniences,  tents, 
beds,  and  canned  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  The  more 
usual  way  is  to  travel  with  a  ngogiatea  or  mule  driver.  One 
of  these  drivers,  Angelis  Cosmopulos,  was  a  trusted  overseer  of 
the  excavations  at  Olympia,  and  occupies  a  position  midway 
between  a  dragoman  and  an  ordinary  driver.  He  has  been 
through  Peloponnesus  often,  on  the  Great  Journey  (r6  /isydko 
raSttdi)  and  knows  where  the  best  accommodations  can  be  had. 
He  knows,  too,  where  nothing  can  be  purchased  for  European 
stomachs,  and  takes  the  precaution  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  roast 
lamb  and  bread  for  a  day  or  so  in  advance.  He  furnishes 
horses  and  additional  helpers  if  the  party  includes  more  than 
two  travelers.   The  cost  of  food,  lodging,  horse  hire,  eta,  is  only 
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about  two  dollars  a  day  for  each.    Angelis  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  a  man ;  tall,  handsome,  grave,  he  would  pose  superbly 
as  William  TelL     His  dress  displayed  his  physique  to  the  best 
advantage.    In  any  emergency  he  was  marvelously  prompt, 
and  his  herculean  strength  stood  us  in   good  stead.      His 
assistant  had  a  mercurial  disposition,  always  merry,  but  not  so 
watchful  as  his  leader.    I  cannot  give  so  good  an  account  of 
the  horses  as  of  their  owners.    The  modem  Greek  name  for  a 
horse  is  irrational^  dXojov,     The  name  often  seemed  just 
The  beasts  were  extremely  sure-footed,  but  they  delighted  in 
kicking  and  biting,  and  in  crowding  each  other  in  narrow  and 
dangerous  places.     They  never  had  been  properly  trained; 
they  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  rider,  except  on 
compulsion,  and  then  vented  their  ill  humor  in  manifold  and 
vexing  ways.     The  rider  was  at  a  disadvantage  since  he  had  no 
regular  bridle,  but  only  a  kind  of  halter,  that  possibly  might 
be  passed  through  the  animal's  month.    The  saddle,  too,  was  a 
kind  of  pack  saddle,  with  but  one  ordinary  stirrup ;  a  loop  of 
rope  was  expected  to  serve  as  the  other  stirrup.     The  drivers, 
with  all  their  virtues,  took  a  curious  delight  in  teasing  the 
beasts,  and  refused  to  believe  that  this  did  not  amuse  the  rider 
also.    At  some  points  the  horses  would  trot  for  a  few  rods,  and 
thus  go   beyond  the  reach  of  the  driver's  whip.     Then  the 
horse  would  lag  again,  and  this  lagging  might  continue  for 
half  an  hour.     The  rider  would  be  absorbed  in  viewing  the 
country  or  in  meditation.     Suddenly  the  agogiates  would  creep 
up  behind  and  curl  the  lash  of  his  long  whip  around  the  legs 
of  the  horse.     The  brute's  first  impulse  was  to  stand  erect  on 
his  forelegs  and  strike  out  vigorously  with  his  hind  legs.    This 
sudden  change  in  the  horse's  attitude  affected  seriously  the 
rider's    centre  of    gravity.     Many  times  I   was  taken  una- 
wares and  nearly  thrown  over  my  horse's  head,  but  my  good 
guide  responded  with  a  smile  to  all  my  remonstrances,  and 
repeated  the  practice  an  hour  later.     My  command  of  the 
strong  words  of  the  modem  Greek  language  was  insufficient  to 
convince  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  objections  to  practising  as 
a  circus-rider  or  to  the  racing  of  our  horses  on  the  side  of  a 
precipice  or  over  rough  rocks. 
Animals  in  Greece  are  badly  trained ;    they  are  governed 
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capricionsly  if  at  all,  and  by  main  force.  A  guide  at  Mycense 
saw  that  his  great  dog  annoyed  us  and  tried  to  drive  him  from 
the  room.  The  dog  refused  to  go  and  became  so  angry  that 
he  was  soothed  with  a  large  piece  of  meat,  a  good  lesson  to 
teach  him  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  Shepherds  do  not  like 
to  call  off  their  dogs  from  a  stranger  or  to  break  their  spirit  in 
any  way,  lest  these  dogs  should  become  less  brave  in  their  con- 
flicts with  wolves  and  thieves.  More  than  once  I  saw  horses 
calculate  that  it  was  better  to  balk,  receive  a  cruel  beating,  and 
be  turned  out  to  graze  for  the  day,  than  to  do  their  regular 
work.  Only  once  in  Greece  did  I  have  occasion  to  notice  a 
well  trained  horse.  This  animal  I  hired  at  the  port  of  Olympia. 
After  a  fortnight  in  the  Greek  saddle,  I  found  myself  in  an 
English  saddle  on  a  tall  horse  that  was  eager  to  go,  tiiat  needed 
no  pressure  on  the  bits,  a  slight  touch  on  his  neck  sufficing  to 
guide  him ;  I  never  knew  a  horse  more  easy  to  control  and  can 
only  conjecture  that  he  had  been  imported  into  Greece  from 
some  other  country  where  horses  are  more  carefully  trained. 

My  Btorjr  has  conveyed  the  impression  that  Greece  is  in 
poverty.  This  view  is  correct  The  people  live  in  a  frugal 
manner,  with  an  absence  of  luxuries  and  comforts  that  would 
seem  like  suffering  to  most  of  us.  In  order  to  escape  from  a 
sudden  shower,  I  sotight  shelter  in  a  cottage  by  the  wayside.  I 
found  in  it  a  small  fire  on  the  ground.  By  this  fire  was  re- 
clining an  aged  man,  too  feeble  to  sit  up  long.  An  infant  was 
lying  on  some  boughs  in  a  comer,  a  small  boy  was  playing 
with  a  small  kid.  Two  or  three  rude  shelves  held  the  family 
stores.  My  agogiates  led  my  horse  without  ceremony  into  the 
hut  and  gave  him  the  place  of  the  family  donkey  in  the  one 
common  room.  The  dwelling  had  neither  floor,  chimney,  nor 
window.  Another  cottage  was  like  this,  but  it  had  a  raised 
platform  to  serve  as  bedroom.  The  better  cottages  have  two 
stories,  the  lower  floor  being  the  stable,  and  the  floor  above 
being  the  family  dwelling.  In  Sparta  and  Messenia,  however, 
cottages  of  reeds  predominate  ;  the  bamboo-like  reeds  that  grow 
on  the  Eurotas  forming  the  woof  of  a  kind  of  mat  that  is  used 
for  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  dwelling,  mud  being  plentifully 
applied  to  give  thickness. 

About  half  of  the  people  of  Greece  are  devoted  to  agricul- 
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tnre  and  the  tending  of  flocks.  Greece  has  more  than  four 
million  sheep,  and  three  million  goats,  though  but  about  100,- 

000  horses,  and  half  a  million  cattle,  Indiana  with  the  same 
population  had  in  1880  about  1,100,000  sheep,  nearly  600,000 
horses,  1,400,000  cattle ;  but  only  a  third  as  many  mules  and 
asses  as  Greece.  The  flocks  wander  over  the  hills,  and  the 
goats  do  great  damage  to  young  trees.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  land  in  Greece  is  pasture  land  or  waste  land.  The  soil  in 
the  territory  won  from  Thessaly  is  good,  as  in  BoBotia,  and 
parts  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia.  In  Attica  the  ground  has  little 
strength,  and  much  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  and  of  Western  Arcadia  seems  utterly  barren  and 
dreary.  The  farms  are  generally  small  "  Landed  proprietors  " 
are  few.  The  agricultural  methods  of  Greece  are  still  very 
primitive.  The  plow  seems  to  be  of  the  same  pattern  that 
Hesiod  used  some  2,500  years  ago.  A  good  harrow  would  be 
much  more  effective.  No  true  furrow  is  made.  I  have 
watched  a  man  plowing  when  I  could  not  tell  from  the  look  of 
the  field  the  direction  of  the  furrow.  The  only  excuse  for 
retaining  this  tool,  is  that  the  Greek  horses  are  not  strong 
enough  to  draw  a  good  American  plow.  So  men  go  on  work- 
ing with  plows  that  they  can  carry  home  on  their  shoulders  at 
night.  Most  of  the  agricultural  work  is  done  with  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  somewhat  resembling  a  mattock.  The  spade  and 
shovel  are  little  used ;  I  did  not  happen  to  see  them.  Wheel- 
barrows are  not  known  in  the  country.  Burdens  are  carried  in 
baskets  on  the  head  or  shoulder.     Grain  is  cut  with  the  sickle. 

1  saw  one  modern  "  reaper  "  near  l^anplia,  but  it  had  not  been 
used  for  years.  An  importation  of  American  farming  imple- 
ments was  a  losing  speculation.  Grass  does  not  flourish  in  most 
regions  of  Greece.  Cattle  and  horses  are  fed  largely  on  young 
barley ;  they  crop  what  they  can  get  and  do  not  scorn  the 
weeds  gathered  from  the  cornfields.  The  large  number  of  holy 
days  is  said  to  interfere  greatly  with  agricultural  employments. 

Greece  still  has  some  forests,  on  Mt.  Taygetus,  in  Western 
Arcadia,  and  in  Acamania ;  but  most  of  the  mountains  have 
been  stripped  of  trees  and  the  soil  has  been  washed  down  into 
the  valleys.  The  winter  rains  thus  rush  at  once  to  the  sea,  and 
irrigation  is  needed  in  many  districts  where  it  is  impossible. 
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Tbe  government  bnreait  of  forests  Is  now  encouraging  actively 
the  growth  of  the  forests,  and  a  heavy  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
use  of  wood,  but  trees  grow  slowly. 

Far  the  most  important  article  of  export  from  Greece  is  the 
Corinthian  grape,  the  so-called  currant.  Nearly  $10,000,000 
worth  of  these  raisins  are  sent  abroad  each  year,  for  cake  and 
plum  puddings.  All  other  articles  of  export  from  Greece  do 
not  equal  in  importance  this  one.  Olive  oil  and  lead  come 
next  on  the  list.  Native  cotton  supplies  in  part  the  domestic 
needs,  but  little  is  exported.  Its  cultivation  received  its 
impetus  at  the  time  of  oar  civil  war.  Mulberry  trees  are  raised 
for  the  silk  worm  and  many  delicate  silk  tissues  are  woven  in 
Greece,  but  mainly  for  home  use.  About  one-third  of  all  im- 
ports come  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  proportion  of  ex- 
ports  goes  to  Great  Britain.  About  $5,000,000  of  cereals  are 
imported,  and  about  $6,000,000  of  textiles.  The  exports  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  five  years  reported ;  this  increase  is 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  additions  to  the  territory  of 
Greece.  The  manufactures  of  Greece  are  growing  in  import- 
ance, but  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged 
in  them.  The  mining  of  lead  and  of  marble  is  a  considerable 
source  of  wealth.  Laurium,  with  its  railways,  smoking  chim« 
neys,  and  lead  mines,  seems  truly  American. 

The  Greeks  always  took  kindly  to  the  water  and  enjoyed 
sea  life.  Their  sailors  and  coasting  vessels  are  now  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  merchant  navy  numbers 
3200  ships,  and  of  these  seventy-two  are  steamers. 

Edncation  in  Greece  is  highly  honored  and  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly.  In  1870,  only  33  per  cent  of  adult  males,  and  7  per 
cent,  of  adult  females  could  read  and  write.  In  1879,  46  per 
cent,  of  adult  males,  and  23  per  cent,  of  adult  females  could 
read  and  write.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  gratuitous, 
and  nominally  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve. 
The  University  of  Athens,  the  keystone  of  their  educational 
system,  was  founded  in  1837,  on  the  German  model.  About 
$100,000  annually  are  granted  to  the  University.  It  has  about 
100  instructors,  and  2400  students.  Most  of  these  students 
have  been  in  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  and  more 
physicians  and  lawyers  have  been  graduated  than  the  kingdom 
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needa  Some  of  these  have  gone  to  live  with  their  kinfimen 
in  the  lands  still  nnder  Turkish  role,  others  teach  school,  or  go 
into  politics.  Besides  the  University,  Greece  has  thirty-three 
gymnasia,  with  220  teachers,  and  nearly  4000  stndent&  The 
school  conducted  by  the  American  missionaries,  Sev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill,  has  done  very  much  for  the  edncation  of  women. 
Many  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  have  been  taught  there.  This 
school  has  thus  had  a  great  influence  in  elevating  the  position 
of  woman  in  Greece. 

The  government  of  Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  king  is  not  responsible,  but  his  ministers  are.  The  Book^ 
or  parliament  (they  have  but  one  House)  is  composed  of  245 
members,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  population  in 
1879  numbered  nearly  2,000,000.  It  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  two  per  cent,  a  year.  In  1881,  460,000  voters  were  regis- 
tered, and  807,000  actually  voted. 

The  government  expenditures  are  generally  in  excess  of  the 
income,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  income  going  to  pay  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  A  large  proportion  of  the  old  debts  was 
contracted  before  Greece  was  established  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  much  of  the  money  never  reached  Greece.  The 
currency  in  Greece  at  present  is  as  inconvenient  as  it  well 
could  be.  A  year  ago,  gold  was  at  a  premium  of  20  to  25  per 
cent.  Silver  lagged  three  or  four  per  cent,  behind  gold.  For 
ordinary  amounts,  national  bank  notes  were  used.  The  low- 
est denomination  was  of  ten  drachmae,  nearly  two  dollars. 
For  convenience  this  ten  drachmsB  note  often  was  cut  in  two 
pieces,  and  each  half  circulated  freely  for  five  drachmsB.  For 
smaller  amounts,  bronze  coin  was  necessary,  and  in  parts  of  the 
country,  this  was  depreciated  below  the  level  of  the  paper 
money.  To  carry  a  bag  full  of  bronze  coin  was  disagreeable, 
but  often  necessary.  The  relation  of  the  different  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  paper  pieces  was  not  definitely  fixed,  and  the  for- 
eigner was  conscious  that  he  was  expected  to  pay  on  one  scale 
and  to  receive  on  another. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  one  of  the  youngest  in  Europe, 
For  centuries  the  country  was  overrun  by  barbarians.  The 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Slavonians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Nor- 
mans, the  Crusaders,  the  Venetians, — all  in  turn  held  sway  in 
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parts  or  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  In  the  XVth  century, 
Greece  was  occupied  by  the  Turks.  Venice  still  maintained  a 
foothold  in  the  country,  but  in  1578  left  the  Turks  in  posses- 
sion  of  all  Greece.  A  hundred  years  later  the  Venetians  and 
Turks  had  another  long  strife  in  and  for  the  country,  but  the 
Turks  remained  the  masters.  In  1815,  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
ceded  to  England.  In  1821,  Ypsilantis  led  the  rebellion 
against  Turkish  rule.  The  war  for  independence  continued 
seven  years,  with  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world.  At 
last,  in  1829,  under  the  protection  of  England,  Russia,  and 
France,  Greece  was  declared  an  hereditary  monarchy  but  tribu- 
tary to  the  Porte.  The  next  year,  1830,  Greece  was  declared 
a  sovereign  kingdom.  But  who  was  to  be  king  t  After  many 
intestine  troubles  and  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istria,  Otho 
of  Bavaria,  son  of  King  Louis,  and  brother  of  the  present 
Prince-regent  of  Bavaria,  was  elected  king  in  1832.  He 
entered  Greece  in  1833,  a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  bringing 
with  him  a  Bavarian  court  and  army.  Jealousies  arose  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Germans.  Otho  did  not  grant  a  constitu- 
tion until  the  people  forced  him  to  do  so  in  1848.  Another 
revolution  was  begun  in  1862,  and  Otho  withdrew  from  Greece. 
In  1863,  Prince  William,  younger  son  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Czarina^ 
was  elected  king  and  ascended  the  throne  as  George  I.,  at 
eighteen  years  of  aga  He  married  Olga,  cousin  of  the  Czar. 
They  have  five  children.  Constantine,  the  heir  apparent, 
attained  his  majority  last  August.  The  king  is  a  gentleman 
but  does  not  awaken  great  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks,  and  he  seems  to  have  little  political  power.  He  has 
not  become  thoroughly  Hellenized ;  he  has  his  Lutheran  chap- 
lain, he  does  not  wear  the  Albanian  dress  that  the  Greeks  have 
come  to  regard  as  their  national  attire,  and  he  is  said  to  prefer 
other  languages  to  the  Greek.  The  queen  is  beloved.  She  is 
called  the  most  amiable  woman  in  Europe,  and  is  active  in 
undertakings  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

In  1864,  England  ceded  Corfu  and  the  other  Ionian  islands 
to  Greece,  but  under  some  trying  conditions,  a  g.  that  no  can- 
non should  be  mounted  in  the  fortress  at  Corfu.  In  1881,  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople  awarded  to  Greece  the  northern 
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shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  and  southern  Theesaly  to  the 
Peneos.  The  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1880  had  recommended 
that  a  much  larger  part  of  Northern  Greece  be  ceded  to  the 
kingdom.  Greece  had  refrained  from  takin£^  part  in  the 
Sr™-..  wt  on  *.  .d™  of  ^^li  with  U., 
understanding  that  her  claims  would  receive  due  attention. 
Naturallj  enough,  the  Greeks  were  disappointed  when  thej 
failed  to  receive  what  the  Congress  of  Berlin  recommended. 
Popular  clamor  arose  for  war.  In  the  autumn  of  1886,  ex< 
tensive  military  preparations  were  made.  The  women  of 
Athens  undertook  to  make  uniforms  for  the  army.  The  Uni- 
versity was  closed  and  its  buildings  were  turned  into  barracks 
for  soldiera  Many  days  were  set,  according  to  the  current 
rumors,  for  the  crossing  of  the  Turkish  frontier  and  the  ban- 
ning of  active  hostilities.  But  time  went  on,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  as  I  was  on  the  shore  at  Phaleron, 
I  saw  several  great  ships  of  war  approaching  the  harbor. 
These  were  the  first  of  the  fleet  sent  by  England,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  constrain  Greece  to  keep  the  peaca  These 
powers  sent  their  ultimatum  {reXeaej'paifop^  and  when  the 
Greek  government  refused  to  order  the  disarmament  of  its 
forces  {df(mieafi6c\  a  strict  blockade  {dnoxXeea/jti^)  was  insti- 
tuted. No  Greek  vessels  were  allowed  to  leave  any  Greek 
port,  and  vessels  of  other  nations  were  forbidden  to  carry 
troops  or  munitions  of  war.  When  I  left  Athens  on  an  Aus- 
trian Lloyd  steamer,  we  were  stopped  by  a  torpedo  boat  of  the 
great  English  Devastation  until  the  English  commander  was 
satisfied  that  we  carried  nothing  contraband  of  war.  The 
Greeks  were  very  indignant ;  they  were  confident  that  if  they 
had  been  let  alone,  they  could  have  entered  Constantinople. 
"  Hurrah  for  war !"  Ztjtq)  b  n6Xe/jL0^  !  was  scrawled  upon  the 
dead  walls.  Many  felt  that  England  had  kept  them  from 
gaining  their  desired  territory  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
But  indignant  as  it  might  be,  Greece  could  not  withstand  the 
Great  Powers.  It  suffered  intensely  from  the  blockade,  since 
its  water  ways  are  so  much  better  than  its  land  roads,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  disarmament  of  the  Greek  forces  was  ordered. 
This  probably  was  best  as  well  as  necessary.  The  Greek  army 
alone  would  hardly  have  been  a  match  for  the  Turks.     The 
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Oreekfi  had  had  no  experience  in  war,  while  their  enemy  had 
been  trained  in  fighting  with  the  Russians.  Ko  Greek  officer 
had  taken  part  in  actual  warfare.  But  the  change  of  condi- 
tions  was  forgotten,  and  nndisdplined  bravery  was  thought 
likely  to  overcome  the  barbarians  of  Turkey,  as  the  armies  of 
Xerxes  had  met  defeat  in  Attica  and  Boeotia.  Greece  was 
humiliated  by  the  experience  of  1886,  and  wasted  on  military 
preparations  much  labor  and  money  that  were  sorely  needed  in 
the  making  of  roads  and  other  work  for  the  development  of 
the  Iringdom. 

Many  Philhellenes  have  been  sadly  disappointed  that  Greece 
has  not  made  more  progress  during  the  last  fiftynseven  years. 
But  these  should  not  forget  the  long  centuries  during  which 
Greece  was  in  subjection  to  the  Turk,  and  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  this  oppression.  During  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, the  country  was  devastated  ;  houses,  bridges,  roads, 
were  destroyed  ;  vines  and  olive  trees  were  cut  down.  When 
all  things  are  taken  into  account,  the  advance  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  worthy  of  high 
praise. 

The  Greeks  are  intensely  ambitious ;  they  cherish  with  pride 
the  glorious  memories  of  Ancient  Hellas ;  they  resent  indig- 
nantly any  insinuation  that  the  blood  of  Goth  or  Slav  may  be 
coursing  in  their  veins.  They  study  diligently  the  literature 
of  the  ancients  and  endeavor  to  restore  the  ancient  language. 
Their  language  had  become  much  corrupted,  but  no  grammar 
is  allowed  in  the  schools  that  is  not  good  for  the  usage  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon.  The  old  legal  orations  have  been  searched  for 
words  to  apply  to  modem  legal  proceedings,  and  words  have 
been  coined  for  new  things.  The  language  of  the  newspapers 
and  of  the  best-educated  people  does  not  seem  to  a  casual 
reader  very  far  removed  from  the  language  of  Xenophon  and 
Lucian.  This  language  was  distinctly  artificial  thirty  years 
ago,  but  is  less  and  less  artificial  every  day.  The  younger 
generation  of  cultured  families  learns  this  cultivated  language 
as  its  mother  tongue  But  away  from  the  cities,  the  language 
is  far  from  classical.  Their  pronunciation  is  not  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  several  important  particulars,  as  we  believe. 
But  if  one  of   us  should  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the 
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modem  pronnnciation,  he  would  not  nndeiBtand  easilj  die  oon^ 
versation  of  the  average  man.  Kor  does  the  Greek  read 
Thacydides  and  ^sohyluB  easily  and  accurately. 

The  Greek's  interest  in  antiquities  seems  often  factitioufi, 
but  is  after  all  real,  and  is  closely  connected  with  his  pride  iu 
hiB  ancestry.  Baggage  is  searched  more  carefully  on  leaving 
than  on  entering  Greece.  Antiquities  must  not  be  exported 
from  the  country.    But,  of  course,  this  law  is  often  broken. 

Every  visitor  who  has  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the 
Greeks  of  to-day,  recognizes  in  them  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  ages  of  Homer  and  Pericles.  They  are 
keen-witted,  abounding  in  devices,  ready  to  undertake  any 
responsibility  at  brief  notice,  self-confident  if  not  vain,  with 
intense  love,  for  freedom  and  independence,  eager  for  knowl- 
edge, and  information,  and  a  story,  devotedly  fond  of  politics 
and  oratory,  ambitious,  fond  of  splendor  and  dress,  jealous  and 
quick  to  resent  an  injury,  but  generous,  courteous,  hospitable, 
frugal,  temperate ;  patient  of  toil  and  hardship,  but  often  lazy 
and  superficial. 

Their  pride  of  race  and  nation  is  very  strong.  They  are 
ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  their  country.  That  country 
certainly  has  a  right  to  much  territory  that  is  now  held  by  the 
Turk.  We  may  well  hope  that  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
puzzling  Eastern  Question,  Greece  may  receive  its  deserts,  and 
may  prove  itself  a  worthy  descendant  of  an  honored  ancestor. 

Thomas  D.  Setxoub. 
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UNIVERSITY    TOPICS. 


Amiclb  I— WILHELM  SCHERER'S  LIBRARY. 

On  the  sixth  of  last  August,  all  students  of  Teutonic  philology 
and  German  literature  were  called  upon  to  lament  the  untimely 
death  of  Wilhelm  Scherer,  Professor  of  German  Philology,  in  the 
University  of  Berlin ;  a  man  who  combined  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  great  literary  ability  and  attractiveness  of  style  with  the 
most  exact  learning,  and  a  philological  acuteness  which  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  modern  scholars.  Not  often  are 
these  different  qualities  found  in  one  man,  especially  in  a  German, 
and  the  rarity  of  such  powers  makes  their  loss  to  science  the 
more  keenly  felt.  Although  he  had  only  completed  his  forty-fifth 
year,  Scherer  had  already  published  several  important  works,  and 
won  the  distinction  of  having  written  the  best  history  of  German 
literature.  At  first  the  pupil,  then  the  assistant  and  successor  of 
PfeifTer  at  Vienna,  he  resigned  this  position  chiefly  for  political 
reasons,  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  German  Philology  at 
the  University  of  Strasburg  in  1872.  In  1877,  he  was  called  to 
the  same  chair  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  the  midst  of  sur- 
roundings almost  uniformly  congenial  and  inspiring,  he  was  able 
to  make  his  life  unusually  fruitful  in  lasting  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  linguistic  science.  While  his  most  widely 
known  work  and  the  one  upon  which  his  fame  will  principally 
rest,  is  his  history  of  German  literature  published  in  1883,  still, 
he  was,  as  Max  Mtlller  expresses  it,  a  ''  philologist  first  and  an 
historian  afterwards ;"  and  no  better  evidence  can  be  found  of  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  language 
for  the  proper  appreciation  of  its  literature,  than  the  success 
achieved  in  this  book,  compared  with  the  failure  of  so  many 
others.  Scherer  was  very  far  from  being  a  philologist  and  noth- 
ing else,  he  was  in  every  sense,  a  broad  man,  one  who  made 
every  department  of  human  knowledge  contribute  its  share 
toward  the  right  interpretation  of  the  development  of  his  native 
language  and  literature.      Such  subjects  as  Anthropology  and 
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Art  Beem  to  have  possessed  strong  attractions  for  his  mind,  and 
his  library  gives  plain  evidence  of  the  extent  and  diversity  of 
his  reading.  It  is  in  this  bringing  together  and  correlating  all 
the  forces  which  have  inflaenced  literary  and  Hngaistic  progress, 
that  Scherer's  chief  excellence  consists. 

But  just  now,  new  interest  attaches  to  the  memory  of  Prof. 
Scherer,  from  the  fact  that  his  library  has  been  purchased  by  an 
American  college.  Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Scherer,  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Palmer  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  a  former  pupil  of  bis  at  Berlin,  knowing  the 
great  value  of  the  library  from  personal  acquaintance,  wrote  to 
his  agents  in  Berlin,  making  inquiries  about  the  matter  and  apply* 
ing  for  the  first  chance  in  case  the  library  was  to  be  sold.  This 
was  an  extremely  fortunate  move,  for  after  it  was  decided  tbat  the 
library  should  be  disposed  of,  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  made 
a  strong  effort  to  buy  it,  influenced  both  by  its  value  and  the 
desire  to  keep  it  in  Germany.  It  is  understood  also  that  one  or 
two  other  American  colleges  were  ready  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion, and  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  obtain  the  prize. 
The  necessary  funds  were  raised,  and  on  January  first,  ProL 
Palmer  sailed  for  Europe,  completed  the  purchase,  and  bad  the 
books  packed  and  shipped.  Prof.  Hermann  Grimm  is  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Scherer  estate,  and  the  business  was  done  with 
him.  The  books  have  arrived  in  Cleveland,  in  good  condition, 
filling  thirty-three  cases,  and  the  sight  of  them  is  well  calculated 
to  awaken  joy  in  the  hearts  of  every  student.  All  the  opinions 
expressed  by  those  in  Germany  and  England  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  library,  were  very  pronounced  as  to  its 
value.  The  London  Athenaetim  of  Jan.  8th  contained  this  notice. 
— '^  Three  important  libraries  of  deceased  professors  have  lately 
been  sold  in  Berlin — that  of  Prof.  Scherer,  which  was  bought  for 
28,000  marks  by  an  American  University ;  that  of  the  historian 
Waitz,  which  fetched  16,000  marks  ;  and  that  of  Prof.  Mullenhofl^ 
which  has  been  purchased  for  the  new  Germanische  Seminar  of 
the  University  of  Berlin.  Scherer's  library  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  Germany.*'  The 
entire  library  was  bought,  with  the  exception  of  such  volumes 
as  Mrs.  Scherer  desired  to  keep  because  of  their  close  association 
with  her  husband ;  for  example,  copies  of  his  own  works,  and 
certain  books  dedicated  to  him  by  other  authors.  These  reserva- 
tions were  almost  entirely  made  up  of  what  Prof.  Grimm  is  his 
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description  of  the  completeness  of  the  library  calls  **•  die  schdne 
X.iteratur^'*  and  their  absence  in  no  way  impairs  the  complete- 
ness and  valne  of  the  collection.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
now  is  about  12,000. 

On  looking  over  the  contents  of  this  library,  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  one's  attention,  is  its  diversified  character.  This 
illustrates  the  fact  pointed  out  above,  that  Scherer  was  fond  of 
reaching  out  into  all  departments  of  learning,  in  order  to  find 
something  new  which  might  throw  light  upon  his  specialty. 
This  fact  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  collection,  and  there  are 
few  subjects  outside  of  the  natural  sciences,  upon  which  some- 
thing cannot  be  found.  To  take  a  single  example,  Scherer  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  best  History  of  Medicine  published,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  last  books  which  the  conventional  German 
philologist  would  have  thought  of  buying.  Another  noticeable 
feature  of  the  library  is  that  the  best  editions  of  books  are  on  its 
shelves,  and  so  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  certain  edition  is  found  there,  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  the 
best.  It  may  be  said  here  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
original  editions  in  the  library,  unless  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  best ;  almost  nothing,  indeed,  which  derives  its 
value  merely  from  age  or  rarity.  Scherer  seems  to  have  had  no 
sympathy  with  bibliomania  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  and  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  get  books  for  anything 
else  than  their  practical  usefulness.  The  library  is  preeminently 
a  working  one,  for  the  daily  use  of  a  diligent  and  learned  inves- 
tigator. Another  peculiarity  is  that  there  is  no  writing  in  any 
of  the  books.  Scherer's  practice  was  to  keep  his  notes  on  small 
slips  of  paper  inserted  in  the  books,  having,  it  would  seem,  some 
prejudice  against  defacing  the  page  itself.  Something  is  lost 
here,  for  notes  from  such  a  hand  would  always  be  welcome. 

The  departments  best  represented  in  the  library  may  be  put 
under  the  following  principal  heads.  Comparative  Philology; 
Germanic  Philology ;  Phonetics ;  German  Literature  and  its  His- 
tory ;  Goethe  and  all  the  literature  pertaining  to  his  works ; 
French  Literature ;  History  ;  Philosophy.  Of  the  distinctively 
classical  literature  therejis  very  little,  but  considerable  upon  its  phi- 
lology. There  are,  of  course,  sets  of  all  the  valuable  German  phi- 
lological periodicals.  Under  the  head  of  Comparative  Philology 
we  find  the  principal  works  on  all  languages,  very  many  diction, 
aries,  and  quite  a  number  of  Sanskrit  works,  including  the  Peters- 
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burg  lexicon.  The  department  of  Phonetics  is  excellently  repre- 
sented, and  practically  everything  ever  written  of  value  on  this 
important  subject  is  here.  Scherer  fully  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  this  branch  of  linguistic  science,  and  was  himself  con- 
templating a  work  on  Phonetik,  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  we  can  not  have  his  genius  and  clearness  of  style  brought  to 
our  assistance  in  this  abstruse  and  oftentimes  most  difficult  sub- 
ject One  would  expect  to  find  the  library  particularly  strong 
in  matter  relating  to  (German  philology  and  German  liturature 
and  its  history,  and  the^e  expectations  are  fully  realized,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  Goethe  literature.  Scherer  had  collected 
everything  he  could  find,  which  threw  any  light  upon  this 
favored  author,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more  complete 
apparatus  for  the  interpretation  of  his  works  can  be  found.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  his  life,  Scherer  had  been  lecturing  on  Poetik 
und  Metrikf  and  had  accumulated  a  very  large  amount  of  mate- 
rial on  this  subject,  making  it  a  noteworthy  part  of  the  library. 
His  collection  of  dramatic  texts  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
should  also  be  mentioned.  There  are  about  100  volumes  of  them 
in  both  German  and  Latin,  including  a  few  really  valuable  on 
account  of  their  rarity,  almost  the  only  ones  of  this  kind  in  the 
whole  library.  French  literature  is  represented  by  the  complete 
works  of  many  of  the  standard  authors,  and  it  is  quite  noticeahle 
that  Scherer  exhibits  in  his  mode  of  expression  more  traces  of 
French  influence  than  most  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  History 
and  Philosophy  were  plainly  favorite  studies  with  Scherer,  for 
their  representatives  upon  his  shelves  are  numerous  and  of  the 
best.  Treatises  on  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as 
the  history  of  Law,  Art,  Music,  Oriental  Poetry  and  Political 
Science,  are  also  found  among  his  working  books.  In  this  brief 
description  only  the  main  divisions  have  been  mentioned,  but  the 
abundance  of  material  is  so  great  that  we  venture  to  believe  that 
no  library  in  the  United  States  is  now  so  well  equipped  for  the 
profitable  study  and  investigation  of  Teutonic  languages  and 
literature  as  that  of  Adelbert  College.  Prof.  Hermann  Grimm 
closes  the  declaration  above  mentioned  with  the  following  words, 
after  having  just  enumerated  the  reserved  books:  ''In  all  other 
respects,  I  answer  for  the  completeness  of  the  library,  the  trans- 
portation of  which  to  America,  I  look  upon  as  a  joyful  event 
which   is  calculated   to  promote  the  mutual   scientific  work  of 

America  and  Germany." 

8.  B.  Flatnsb. 
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Some  Rbcent  Works  ox  Pstghologt  and  Puilosopht. 

JPsychology.* — Professor  Dewey's  book  will  be  certain,  we 
thioky  to  secure  an  interested  examination  from  a  considerable 
number  of  students  of  psychological  science.  The  interest  which 
it  excites,  however,  is  likely  to  be  greatest  on  the  part  of  those 
readers  who  have  given  most  attention  to  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  work 
are  such  as  to  attract  beginners ;  for  the  '*  philosophical "  (meta- 
physical) elements  are  designedly  made  prominent,  and  the  views 
of  the  author  are  not  infrequently  expressed  in  language  which, 
although  generally  clear  and  precise,  requires  a  larger  amount  of 
technical  information  regarding  the  ultimate  questions  in  debate 
among  philosophers  than  most  beginners  of  psychology  can  be 
supposed  to  possess. 

The  merits  of  this  book  are  marked  in  several  particulars. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Professor  Dewey's  acquaintance  with 
his  subject.  This  is  shown  by  the  extent  of  the  literature  to  which 
he  refers,  and  by  the  handling  which  the  different  portions  of  the 
science  receive.  At  the  same  time  there  are  abundant  marks  of 
the  determination  to  be  independent  in  respect  to  the  general 
position  assumed,  the  method  employed,  and  the  conclusions 
reached.  Many  of  the  later,  and  even  of  the  latest,  results  of 
experimental  and  physiological  research  into  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  are  alluded  to  and  the  results  are  employed  to  illus- 
trate or  enforce  the  author's  philosophical  views.  There  are  also 
certain  rather  wide  departures  from  the  customary  paths  of  psy- 
chological text-books,  especially  the  arrangement  of  the  topics 
under  Part  I,  which  treats  of  *'  knowledge." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  book  is  framed  and  elaborated 
with  the  intention  of  covering,  in  brief,  the  entire  field  of  mental 
phenomena;  that  is  to  say,  it  discusses  ''Feelings"  and  ''The 
Will,"  as  well  as  the  so-called  "  cognitive  powers."    It  is  high  time, 

*P8ffcholo{fy.    By  Jomir  Dbwet,  Ph.D.,  AsBistant  Professor  of  Philosophj  in 
Hichigsn  Univereity.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1887. 
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both  in  tbiB  country  and  in  England,  that  treatises  on  Psychology 
— especially  snch  as  are  designed  for  use  in  instmction — should 
consider  the  mind  of  man  in  its  entirety.  That  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  accomplish  this  with  a  fair  measure  of  saccess,  within  the 
limits  of  a  volume  of  moderate  size,  is  shown  by  Professor 
Dewey's  book,  which  reaches  only  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
not  very  large  pages. 

One  feature  of  the  book,  with  which  many  of  its  more  oritical 
readers  are  likely  to  find  fault,  is  the  extent  to  which  metaphys- 
ics enters  into  its  statements  of  psychological  principles,  even  ii 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  discussion.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  fault  will  be  found,  not  altogether  without  reason.  At 
the  same  time,  we  sympathize  with  the  author's  main  position 
respecting  the  relations  in  which  philosophical  questions  stand 
toward  the  investigations  of  psychology, — much  more  than  is 
likely  to  be  true  of  man]r  of  his  most  mature  readers.  What  this 
main  position  is,  the  entire  course  of  his  treatise  makes  obvious. 
The  statement  of  it  in  the  preface  seems  to  us  however,  jost  a 
little  vacillating  and  ambiguous.  For  on  the  one  hand,  we  are 
warned  that  psychology  must  be  ''free  from  metaphysics"  as 
equivalent  to  being  ''scientific  and  up  to  the  times"  (p.  iy.)  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  author's  avowed  purpose  is  to  make  the 
book  "an  introduction  to  philosophy  in  general"  The  latter 
purpose  is  to  be  gained  by  introducing  "  philosophic  principles  " 
into  the  discussions,  or — what  is  the  same  thing — by  pointing  out 
the  '*  philosophic  implications  "  that  are  "  embedded  in  the  very 
heart  of  psychology."  Now  the  material  thus  brought  in  or 
pointed  out  will  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  "  metaphysics." 
And,  indeed,  if  we  understand  metaphysics  to  be  the  science 
which  deals  with  those  postulates  that  enter  into  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  we'  call  "  reality,"  such  material  ought  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  metaphysical. 

Professor  Dewey's  definitions  are  always  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive. At  the  same  time,  he  shows  the  habit — perhaps  not  in 
itself  necessarily  objectionable — of  making  several  tentative  or 
provisional  definitions,  before  settling  down  as  it  were,  upon  the 
one  which  he  wishes  to  have  considered  final.  Moreover,  on  com- 
paring the  definitions  with  one  another,  in  some  cases  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the  author's  exact  meaning  is  enhanced 
rather  than  lightened.  For  example,  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  book,  Psychology  is  defined  as  "  the  Science  of  the  Facts  or 
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Phenomena  of  Self.^  Later  on,  the  '^  Self"  which  is  known  is 
defined  as  ^*  the  vthoU  body  of  knowledge  aa  returned  to  and  or- 
ganized into  the  mind  knowing "  (p.  242).  But  we  are  also  told, 
and  correctly,  that  '^  mind  "  is  a  term  which  may  be  nsed  for  the 
self  as  inteUiffent  (p.  i.).  The  second  definition  (or  description) 
which  is  given  of  the  science,  when  it  is  said  (p.  15)  that  ^'Psy- 
eholc^y  has  to  do  with  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  aims  at  a 
scientific  investigation,  classification,  and  explanation,  of  these 
facta,''  seems  to  us  far  preferable,  because  more  precise  and  intel- 
ligible. So,  too,  we  are  told  in  one  place  (p.  158),  that  ''Percep- 
tion may  be  defined  (xs  knowledge  of  actually  preaefU  particular 
things  or  events ^^  and  again  (p.  161  f.)  that  it  ''may  be  defined 
as  the  act  in  which  the  presented  sensuous  data  are  made  symbols 
or  signs  of  all  other  sensations  which  might  be  experienced  from 
the  same  object,  and  thus  are  given  meaning,  while  they  are 
tmified  by  being  connected  in  one  wholeness  of  meaning,  and  made 
definite  by  being  discriminated  from  all  mental  contents  possess- 
ing different  meaning." 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  subjects  under  the  general 
head  of  Knowledge  is  peculiar.  A  somewhat  detailed,  and  on 
the  whole  excellent,  treatment  of  sensation  is  given  in  a  chapter 
on  the  "  Elements  of  Knowledge."  The  **  Processes  of  Knowl- 
edge "  are  next  considered  under  the  separate  items  of  Appercep- 
tion, Association,  Dissociation,  Attention  and  Retention.  [We 
note  in  passing  that "  Apperception  "  is  now  ordinarily  understood 
to  mean  attentive  and  discriminating  perception,  and  that  the  ex- 
pedient of  using  the  word  in  any  other  meaning  seems  to  us  a 
doubtful  one].  Then,  under  the  term,  "  Stages  of  Knowledge," 
follows  a  brief  discussion  of  the  several  so-called  "faculties"  of 
the  mind, — perception,  memory,  etc.,  ending  with  "  intuition," — 
a  word  which  Professor  Dewey  uses  in  a  somewhat  unusual  way. 
This  arrangement  results  in  considerable  repetition  and  crossed 
discussion  of  the  various  topics,  and  in  too  great  abbreviation  of 
the  extremely  important  subject  of  perception, — a  thing  we  regret 
the  more,  because  the  author  appears  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  laws  discovered  by  the  modem  experimental  psy- 
chology, and  holds  (in  the  main)  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
right  philosophical  principles  necessary  for  interpreting  these  dis- 
coveries. It  is  to  be  wished  that  there  had  been  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  qualities  which  sensations  must  have  in  order  to  com- 
pose a  "partial    series,"    of   the    processes   of    "localization," 
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^'  eooentric  projeotioD,'*  etc.,  and  of  the  so-called  intaitional  ele- 
ments which,  it  is  claimed  by  most  writers,  enter  into  oar  percep- 
tions. 

We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  treatment  given  in  this  book 
to  **  Feeling  "  and  "  the  Will."  The  difficult  matter  of  classify- 
ing the  feelings  is  conrageously  undertaken  and  carried  throagh 
with  as  good  snccess  as  attends  the  more  trastworthy  efforts  in 
this  direction.  No  strict  classification  of  the  feelings,  as  such, 
is  possible.  We  note  that  desire  is  treated  in  connection  with 
volition ;  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  disentangled 
from  both  a  real  and  a  formal  connection  ynxh  feeling.  Professor 
Dewey  rightly  finds  the  hasU  of  will  to  be  laid  in  reflex  motion; 
although,  of  course,  will  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  represen- 
tative in  consciousness  of  a  purely  reflex  operation. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  all  students  of  Psychology. 
It  will  well  pay  them  to  read  it  as  it  now  appears ;  although  we 
venture  the  prediction  that  its  author  will,  ultimately,  consider- 
ably enlarge  it  and  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  modify  its  positions 
and  arrangement. 

Elements  of  Mental  Science.* — ^Dr.  Day  obviously  has  designed 
his  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  be  something  more 
than  a  work  on  Psychology,  as  the  science  called  by  this  latter 
name  is  now  ordinarily  understood.  For  in  the  Preface  (p.  iv.  f.) 
he  informs  us  that  he  has  everywhere  iu  this  book  borrowed  freely 
from  his  earlier  books,  not  only  on  "  Psychology,"  but  also  on 
"  Aesthetics,"  "  Logic,"  and  "  Ontology."  Moreover,  the  defini- 
tion of  Mental  Science  adopted  (p.  1)  informs  us  that  '*  in  the 
larger  sense  it  comprehends  the  four  subordinate  sciences  of  Psy- 
chology, Aesthetics,  Logic,  and  Ethics."  And,  finally,  the  entire 
method  and  all  the  divisions  of  the  book  correspond  to  the  dis- 
tinction thus  early  introduced.  But  since  both  mental  science 
and  psychology  are  declared  to  be  sciences  which  treat  of  the  facts 
of  the  human  mind  as  learned  from  observation,  and  in  the  induc- 
tive rather  than  the  speculative  way,  we  must  understand  that  the 
former  differs  from  the  latter  by  being  more  comprehensive  in 
its  extent,  and  by  dealing  with  the  same  facts  from  a  somewhat 
higher  point  of  view. 

*  Elements  of  Mental  Science^  being  a  comprahensive  exposition  of  the  pheiuNn- 
ena  of  the  human  mind  considered  in  its  general  oharacteristics,  and  in  its  par- 
ticular functional  activities,  and  as  an  organic  whole,  by  Hsnbt  N.  Dat.  iTiaon, 
Blakeipan,  Taylor  &  Go.    New  York  and  Chicago.     1886. 
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That  this  work  on  Mental  Science  designs  to  deal  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  is  made  obvious 
by  its  table  of  contents.  Probably  the  best  conception  of  the 
extent  of  this  treatise  may  be  imparted  by  briefly  reviewing  this 
table.  After  the  Introduction,  the  '*  General  Attributes  of  Mind '' 
are  discussed  in  Book  L  It  has  become  somewhat  the  fashion  of 
late  in  text-books  on  psychology  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the 
mental  phenomena — of  the  mind  as  active  in  the  three  great  forms 
of  its  activity,  and  as  conscious,  and  as  having  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness—before  proceeding  to  treat  in  detail  any  of  those  par- 
ticular classes  of  phenomena  which  are  considered  as  connected 
with  the  different  so-called  faculties  of  mind.  This  method  of 
treatment  has  certain  marked  advantages.  But  it  has  also  certain 
disadvantages ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  it 
introduces  the  beginner  (we  will  suppose  that  the  book  under 
consideration  is  to  be  used  as  a  text-book)  at  once  to  the  most 
difficult  and  abstract  of  the  problems  of  psychology,  and  that  it 
almost  necessarily  involves  considerable  repetition  of  the  same 
material  and  opinions  from  different  points  of  view.  Dr.  Day 
has,  however,  avoided  these  objections  to  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment he  has  adopted,  by  expressing  his  opinions  with  clearness 
and  usual  brevity.     Book  I.  extends  over  only  about  fifty  pages. 

Book  II.  treats  of  the  "  Sensibility,*'  in  two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  contains  the  "  subjective  view,"  and  the  second  the  "objective 
view."  In  the  first  part  of  this  book,  the  different  kinds  of  the 
mind's  sensibility — the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  the  sensa- 
tions, emotions,  affections,  etc. — are  treated  in  detail.  It  will 
doubtless  strike  most  readers  as  peculiar  to  the  author's  arrange- 
ment that  imagination  and  memory  as  retentive  and  reproductive 
are  included  here  under  the  head  of  mental  sensibility  rather  than 
later  on  under  the  head  of  mental  intelligence.  But  it  appears 
that  all  the  more  passive  functions  of  the  mind,  all  its  action 
which  grows  out  of  its  general  capacity  of  being  impressed^  is 
designated  by  the  author  under  the  term  sensibility.  The  second 
part  of  Book  IL,  which  sets  forth  the  "  objective  view  "  of  the 
sensibility  of  mind,  considers  the  doctrine  of  form  both  as  re- 
ceived and  as  produced.  This  place  is  assigned  to  this  doctrine 
(usually  brought  in  as  a  branch  of  the  theory  of  aesthetics),  on 
account  of  the  general  psychological  fact  that  it  is  the  impressi- 
bility of  the  mind  to  beauty  of  form  which  make  possible  both 
the  apprehension  and  the  creation  of  all  beautiful  objects.  Hence 
this  part  is  entitled,  the  objective  view  of  the  sensibility  of  mind. 
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The  treatment  given  to  *'  the  Intelligence  "  in  Book  IIL  is  also 
from  both  the  subjective  and  the  objective  points  of  view.  From 
the  former  point  of  view  the  intelligence  is  considered  as  involve 
ing  perception,  intnition,  and  thought,  together  with  those  narau 
or  universal  and  necessary  forms  of  the  mind's  functions  as  in- 
telligence, which  are  called  the  '^  categories."  The  **  objective 
view  "  of  intelligence  considers  the  '*  True  *'  both  as  received  and 
as  produced.  As  to  the  propriety  of  introducing  these  considera 
tions  in  this  place  the  author  has  doubtless  been  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  holds  the  '^  true ''  in  objects  to  be  related  to  the  mind 
acting  as  intelligence  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
'^  beautiful "  in  objects  is  related  to  the  mind  exercising  its  func- 
tions as  sensibility. 

In  Book  IV.  the  "  Will "  is  treated  in  a  similar  way ;  the  "  ob- 
jective  view  "  of  will  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Good ''  both 
as  preseuted  to  the  mind,  and  also  as  produced  by  the  mind  acting 
as  will  in  the  form  of  the  various  duties.  In  the  closing  Book 
the  mind  is  considered  as  an  organic  whole ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
the  theory  of  Reason  is  presented, — ^also  from  the  subjective  and 
the  objective  points  of  view. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  just  given  that  the  course 
of  this  book  is  comprehensive,  although  its  size  is  not  large.  No 
intelligent  reader  can  fail  to  note  the  fact  that  the  author's  method 
is  original  and  therefore  stimulating  and  suggestive, — whether  of 
thought  in  accord  or  in  disagreement  with  the  author's  views,, 
whether  of  acquiescence  in  his  point  of  view  at  each  successive 
step,  or  of  objection  to  taking  it.  Perhaps  this  remark  will  apply 
to  nothing  in  the  book  more  truly  and  forcefully  than  to  the 
position  taken  (pp.  62  f.  and  118  f.)  in  favor  of  classing  the  imagi- 
nation under  the  forms  of  sensibility. 

The  reader  should  understand  that  Dr.  Day,  in  his  effort  to- 
present  his  subject  in  a  clear,  apprehensible,  and  lively  way,, 
makes  no  effort  to  refrain  from  epigrammatic  and  even  figurative 
statements.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  text-books  on  psy- 
chological subjects  such  statements  may  arouse  interest,  fix  atten- 
tion, excite  inquiry,  and  so  prove  very  valuable.  For  example,, 
we  are  told  (p.  10)  that  ''the  mind  is  the  same  as  its  attribute  of 
activity ;"  that  "  the  activity  is  its  very  self."  Yet  this  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  constituting  a  denial  of  the  real  existence  of  the 
mind ;  for  we  are  at  once  farther  told  (p.  12)  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  '*  unit,  existing   distinctly  and  separately  from  all  other 
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and  that  every  man  rightly  believes  that  ^'  his  mind,  his 
soul,  the  being  within  him  that .  thinks  and  feels,"  is  a  distinct 
existence.  So,  too,  when  we  are  assured  (p.  19)  that  ''every  act 
and  every  affection  of  the  mind  abide  imperishably  forever  after* 
ward,''  and  that  oar  ''  whole  past  lives  in  our  present  life  "  (p.  20), 
we  are  to  understand  these  sentences  as  impressive  ways  of  stat- 
ing the  great  law  of  mental  habit. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  sketch  of  the  material  and  method  of 
this  work  on  '*  Mental  Science  "  will  induce  some  inquirers  to  give 
it  the  more  careful  examination  which  it  deserves. 

JElements  of  Logic,^ — The  appearance  of  this  book  simulta* 
neously  with  the  one  on  Mental  Science  (noticed  above)  testifies  to 
the  unusual  fertility  of  its  author.  Among  the  leading  charac- 
teristics, which  the  Preface  states  that  it  has  been  designed  to 
impart  to  this  treatise,  these  two  seem  to  us  especially  noteworthy. 
^  The  Judgment  is  recognized  as  the  one  mature  and  perfect  form 
of  thought  or  discursive  knowledge ;"  and  ''  the  Concept  is  shown 
as  an  organic  member  of  the  judgment,  and  as  having  its  genesis 
with  it  and  in  it.''  That  to  think  is  to  judge,  and  that  concepts 
originate  in  and  by  the  process  of  judging  instead  of  the  process 
of  judging  consisting  of  the  uniting  of  ready-made  concepts,  is 
apparently  good  psychological  theory.  It  is  also  theory  quite 
too  often  disregarded  by  writers  on  formal  logic.  The  co5rdina- 
ted  relations  of  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive  movements  of 
thought  are  also  insisted  upon. 

In  accordance  with  these  and  other  principles,  the  *'  Science  of 
Thought "  is  presented  in  this  book  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  *'  the  Elements  of  Thought,"  the  second  with 
^  the  Method  of  Thought,"  and  the  third  with  ''  the  Relations  of 
Thought."  An  Appendix  gives,  under  various  heads,  a  consider- 
able number  of  exercises  in  ''  disjanctive  reasonings,"  ''  irregular 
reasonings,"  the  detection  of  fallacies,  etc., — all  designed  to 
adapt  the  work  for  more  convenient  and  effective  use  as  a  text- 
book. 

Psychology:  The  Cognitive  Powers.] — The  material  of  this 
book  consists,  as  its  author  informs  us,  of  the  much  amended 

*  Logic,  a  Bystematic  exposition  of  the  nature,  method,  and  relations  of  human 
tbooght)  bj  HsKBT  N.  Dat.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  k  Co.,  New  York  and 
€3ucago.     1S86. 

\  PSj/€hology :  The  Cognitive  Powers,  by  Jaxbs  Mo€k)SH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  latt  D., 
Pvesident  of  Princeton  College,  eta    Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    New  York.    1886. 
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written  lectures  wbich  hare  been  deliyered  *'  for  the  last  thirty- 
f onr  years  *'  to  ^'  students  in  Ireland  and  America."  This  fact 
accounts,  in  part,  for  the  conversational  character  of  the  treat- 
ment here  given  to  certain  principal  topics,  in  the  psychology  of 
the  so-called  **'  cognitive  powers.'*  Psychology  is  at  once  defined 
as  '*  the  science  of  soul,"  and  we  are  informed  that  ^  by  soul  is 
meant  that  self  of  which  every  one  is  conscious."  The  method  to 
be  pursued  is  stated  as  that  of  Induction,  or  the  discovery  of 
laws  as  a  result  of  arranging  and  ordering  the  observed  facts. 
The  book,  however,  illustrates  anew  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility, of  having  a  science  of  mind  without  avowedly  taking 
or  implicitly  assuming  some  philosophical  point  of  view  toward  the 
mental  phenomena.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  philosoph- 
ical point  of  view  here  implicitly  assumed  is  that  of  the  Scottish 
RealisnL 

Dr.  McCosh  thinks  it  "  proper  to  add,"  however,  "  that  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  the  physiology 
of  the  brain  and  nerves."  He  goes  so  far  even  as  to  hold  that 
''the  rise  and  nature  of  certain  mental  affections  depend  much  on 
these."  Accordingly,  a  place  is  made  for  physiolo^cal  psychol- 
ogy in  this  book.  The  value  of  what  is  introduced  on  the  subject 
may  perhaps  be  judged  by  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
nervous  system,  from  such  statements  as  follow :  ''  All  along  the 
spinal  column  there  is  automatic  action  which  is  reflex.  There  is 
a  cell  called  a  ganglion,  into  which  one  nerve  enters  and  from 
which  another  goes  out"  (p.  4).  ''The  semi-circular  canals  are 
engaged  in  maintaining  equilibrium.  Through  them  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  body  causes  vertigo"  (p.  37).  "It  is  believed  that 
even  in  our  sense-perceptions  there  is  brain  action"  (p.  103). 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  etc.,  is  affirmed  to  be 
"  probably  because  of  the  nerves  generated  at  these  points  by 
use  "  (p.  38f.)  [This  appears  to  commit  President  McCosh  as  a 
most  pronounced  evolutionist.]  It  would  seem  that  the  author 
has  modified  his  theory  since  writing  the  article  in  which  he  held 
that  we  probably  gain  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  body  as  exter- 
nal and  extended  through  the  "palate"  as  the  organ  of  taste,  and 
now  holds  with  most  physiologists  that  the  papillse  of  the  tongue 
constitute  the  organ  of  taste.  Apparently,  however,  it  is  still 
held  that  the  sensations  of  sour,  salt,  sweet,  etc.,  are  per  se  ex- 
tended. It  need  only  be  added  that  the  anatomical  illustrations 
which  the  book  contains  are  of  the  same  order  with  its  statements 
of  physiological  fact. 
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ProNems  of  Phihsophf/* — ^ThiB  little  book  will  be  found  help- 
ful to  those  beginning  the  study  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  inter- 
esting to  others  who  have  made  more  or  less  considerable  progress 
in  this  study.  For  the  beg^inner  it  affords  promise  of  help  because 
it  states  the  principal  problems  with  which  he  must  train  himself 
to  deal,  and  does  this  in  a  brief,  clear,  and  attractive  way.  The 
more  mature  student  will  feel  the  interest  which  comes  from  rap- 
idly traversing  familiar  ground  once  more,  and  listening  to  what 
another  guide  has  to  say  concerning  such  of  its  objects  as  are 
most  worthy  to  fix  attention. 

The  problems  which  Professor  Alexander  discusses  have  a 
rather  wide  range.  Some  of  them  are  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  as  the  "  Problem  of  the 
Origin  of  Organic  Being ;''  others  are  more  distinctly  psychologi- 
cal, as  the  ''Problem  of  Physiological  Psychology,"  the  problem 
of  **  Unconscious  Mental  States,"  etc.;  others  are  concerned  with 
the  difficulties  of  theology  and  ethics ;  while  some  are  metaphysi- 
cal, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 

The  treatment  of  the  other  problems  is  made  in  some  sort  subor- 
dinate and  preparatory  to  that  of  the  *^  Doctrine  of  Cause  and 
Effect,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  last  of  eighteen  chapters,  and 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  entire  book.  In  this  chapter  after 
a  brief  historical  statement  of  the  various  views  held  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  validity  of  the  so-called  category  of  Causation,  the  presen- 
tation of  some  of  the  author's  own  views  causes  him  to  raise  tlie 
problem  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  haman  knowledge.  The 
theory  of  cognition  he  considers  to  be  the  ''  most  important  and 
far-reaching  doctrine  of  modern  philosophy."  So  i'ar  as  the  hints 
of  the  author  give  us  any  information,  he  inclines  strongly  to  the 
idealistic  view, — the  view  which  makes  external  nature  dependent 
for  its  characteristics  and  existence  on  the  activity  of  mind. 

History  of  Modem  Philosophy.^ — ^The  appearance  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  one  volume  of  Euno  Fischer's  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  announcement  that  at  least  another  volume 
may  be  expected  before  long,  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  all  special 
students  and  by  more  general  readers  of  this  subject.     Professor 

^  Some  JVoblema  of  Fhihaophyf  by  Archibald  Albxakdkb,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  ColoAbia  College.    Ghas.  Scribner'8  Sons,  New  York.     1886. 

^  History  of  Modem  Philosophy^  by  Rung  Fisohbb.  Deacartes  and  hia  School; 
Tmulated  from  the  Third  and  Reyised  German  Edition  by  J.  P.  Oordy,  Ph.D. 
Sdited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Charles  Scribaer's  Sons,  New  York.    18S7. 
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FiBoher'B  right  to  speak  with  authority,  and  to  be  beard  with  par- 
ticular ooDflideration,  in  the  domain  of  philosophical  development 
since  Descartes  cannot  be  called  in  question.  Bat — what  is  per* 
haps  rarer  among  German  writers — ^he  expresses  his  yiews  with 
great  clearness  and  in  an  attractive  way.  His  style  has  in  places 
the  pointed  and  epigrammatic  forms  of  statement  which  are 
characteristic  of  that  nation  of  brilliant  lecturers,  the  French. 
For  example,  in  this  volume,  when  defining  the  problem  of  phil- 
osophy, he  declares :  **  We  call  it  tdf-knowledg^;  it  calls  itself 
knowledge  of  tlie  universe  ;^^  and  again,  "philosophy  as  knowledge 
of  self,  plainly  includes  philosophy  as  knowledge  of  the  universe ;" 
and  '*  we  ourselves  are  the  world." 

This  volume  already  published  includes  an  "  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  in  which  an  interesting 
sketch  is  given  of  the  course  of  speculative  thought,  as  far  as 
modem  philosophy  has  been  influenced  by  it,  down  to  the  time  of 
Descartes.  Three  books  then  follow,  the  first  of  which  treats  of 
*'  Descartes'  Life  and  Writings,"  the  second  of  his  *^  Doctrine,"  and 
the  third  of  the  "  Development  and  Modification  "  of  this  doc- 
trine by  his  more  immediate  successors,  particularly  by  Gteulincx 
and  Malebranche.  The  presentation  of  Spinoxism  is  reserved  for 
another  volume. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  encouragement  given  to  this  enters 
prise  of  the  Scribners  in  philosophical  literature  will  warrant  the 
issue,  ultimately,  of  the  entire  work,  including  the  treatment  of 
Hegel  and  his  school,  which — may  the  industrious  professor  live 
to  finish. 

Dr.  Gordy 's  translation  is,  on  the  whole,  readable  and  good ; 
for  he  is  well  acquainted  with  German  philosophical  language,  and 
Kuno  Fischer  is  unusually  easy  to  do  into  good  English.  Only  in 
some  of  the  first  pages  does  the  translator  seem  to  deal  somewhat 
hesitatingly  and  awkwardly  with  his  task. 

Some  Recbnt  Fiction.* — Bentley's  remark,  '^It  is  a  maxim 
with  me  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation  but  by 

*  The  Princeas  Oaaamassima:  A  Novel.  By  Hxnbt  Jamxs.  MacMUlaci  k 
Oo.    1886. 

The  Merry  Men^  and  otker  Tales  and  Fables,  Bj  Robkbt  Louis  Stevsksov, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1887. 

I7i€  Common  Chord.  A  Stoiy  of  the  Ninth  Ward.  By  Hxnbt  R.  Eluot, 
Author  of  "  The  Bassett  Claim,"  etc    CasaeU  k  Co.    1887. 

BankeWi  Bemaina,  An  American  Novel.  Bj  Babbitt  Wxnbkll,  Author  of 
**  The  Dnoheis  Emilia."    Ticknor  k  Co.     1887. 
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faimselfy''  finds  a  carious  illastration  ia  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  No  man  was  ever  more  harshly  criticised  or  more 
enthusiastically  condemned  than  he.  Every  noble  emotion  in  the 
heart  of  man  has  been  appealed  to  by  his  critics  to  rise  np  and 
declare  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  bad  writer.  Patriotism,  the 
love  of  justice,  admiration  for  the  beautiful,  the  romantic  senti- 
meat,  faith,  hope  and  charity,  were  all  called  upon  with  great 
sincerity  to  declare  that  Mr.  James'  only  title  to  fame  was  that 
he  was  a  literary  sinner  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain.  The  number  of  his  admirers  constantly  increased,  as 
he  put  forth,  one  after  another,  his  remarkable  stories.  Their  real 
literary  and  psychological  merit  could  not  be  obscured  by  the 
angry  reviewers,  whose  sensibilities  were  shocked  by  his  literary 
methods.  Even  when  the  writers  of  disagreeable  and  donbttul 
stories  adopted  the  practice  of  dedicating  to  him  such  books  as 
" Miss  Brown "  and  "  CrueUe  Enigmey^  they  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  his  brilliant  reputation.  Any  less  gifted 
writer  would  have  suffered  much  from  such  dedications,  but,  so 
&r  a.s  I  have  ever  heard,  they  never  alienated  a  single  one  of  Mr. 
James'  admirers.  His  limitations  are  such  that  he  could  never  be 
a  very  popular  author,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  a  very  intelligent  public,  and 
what  his  popularity  lacked  in  breadth  was  made  up  in  quality 
and  depth.  Relying  apparently  on  his  well  founded  reputation, 
Mr.  James  seems  to  have  determined  on  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  reputation  to  the  severest  possible 
test.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  to  discover  just  how  much 
the  patience  of  his  readers  would  bear.  He  has  probably  found 
out  by  this  time.  The  apparent  purpose  of  *' Washington 
Square  "  was  to  determine  how  far  skillful  treatment  could  invest 
with  interest  an  absolutely  uninteresting  subject.  He  chose  for 
his  heroine  a  woman  who  can  only  be  described  by  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  She  is  extraordinarily  commonplace.  The  only 
interest  of  the  book  is  in  its  method  of  treating  such  a  subject. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  James's  success  in  this  respect  was 
wonderful.  We  may  impatiently  protest  against  the  writing  of 
such  a  book  at  all,  but  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done.  Air.  James  seems  to  have  been  so  delighted 
with  his  success  in  thus  winning  the  admiration  of  his  readers  in 
spite  of  themselves,  that  he  determined  to  push  the  experiment 
as  far  as  possible,  and  see  just  how  much  the  patience  of  his  read* 
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era  would  stand.  The  calmination  of  the  experiment  was  in 
*^  The  Bostonians.''  Under  the  burden  of  that  wearisome  work, 
the  patience  of  most  of  Mr.  Jameses  admirera  broke  down  entirely. 
And  I  think  that  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that,  under 
that  burden,  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  author  also  broke 
down.  The  stupidity  of  the  story  got  into  style.  No  amount  of 
stylistic  merit  could  have  redeemed  the  novel,  certainly,  but  it 
might  have  somewhat  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the  reader. 
Such  alleviation  was  however  altogether  wanting.  '*  The  Boston- 
ians  "  marks  a  distinct  crisis  in  the  literary  career  of  the  author, 
for  the  reason  that  many  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  a  new 
story  by  Mr.  James  as  an  event  of  great  importance  have  grown 
so  weary  of  him  that  they  do  not  care  to  look  into  a  book  which 
beare  his  name.  Whether  he  will  ever  succeed  in  regaining  the 
admirers  whom  he  has  thus  wantonly  alienated  is  very  doubtful, 
although  his  latest  book  shows  that  he  still  capable  of  doing  as 
good  work  as  he  ever  did. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Mr.  James's  fame  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  ^'  The  Princess  Casamassima ''  did  not  precede  that 
of  *'  The  Bostonians,"  for  then  it  would  have  found  many  more 
readers  than  it  is  likely  to  find  now.  Mr.  James  has  so  exhausted 
the  patience  of  many  who  were  formerly  his  admirers  that  they 
cannot  now  be  induced  to  read  any  more  of  his  books,  and  "  The 
Princess  Casamassima"  is  certainly  well  worth  reading.  In  it  he 
returns  to  his  earliest  and  best  manner.  The  resemblance  of  this 
work  to  *'  Roderick  Hudson  "  is  not  confined  to  the  re-appearance 
in  it  of  one  of  the  mo9t  Interesting  characters  of  the  earlier  book. 
It  treats  of  singular  and  interesting  people  in  singular  and  inter- 
esting circumstances,  and  has  the  same  boldness  and  freedom  of 
draughtsmanship  which  commended  Mr.  James  to  the  public 
attention  in  his  first  and  best  novel  No  delicacy  of  finish  or  of 
psychological  analysis  can  possibly  atone  for  the  lack  of  living 
interest  in  the  characters.  These  things  have  an  important  place 
in  the  novelist's  art,  but  in  themselves  they  do  not  make  a  good 
novel.  It  is  the  first  essential  of  a  good  novel  that  it  should  be 
interesting,  and,  if  it  fails  of  this,  it  fails  altogether. 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  socialistic 
and  anti-social  plans  are  now  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public 
attention,  that  Mr.  James  should  have  taken  such  a  movement  as 
the  foundation  of  a  story.  It  is  common  enough  now-a-days, 
especially  with  sensational  novelists,  but  somehow  it  strikes  us  as 
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Tery  odd  to  find  Mr.  James  doing  it.  The  last  place  where  we 
shoald  expect  to  meet  with  a  bloody  conspiracy  against  society 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  is  in  the  pages  of  one  of  his  books. 
And  this  is  what  he  has  chosen  as  the  background  on  which  to 
display  his  figures.  His  hero  is  a  base-bom  child,  with  a  parent- 
age of  peculiar  inf  amy,  but  in  whom  the  refined  characteristics 
and  tastes  of  a  remoter  ancestry  come  out.  He  is  saved  from  the 
work-house  by  a  poor  and  somewhat  foolish  little  dressmaker,  and, 
as  he  grows  up,  he  is  taught  the  trade  of  a  book-binder,  a  trade 
which  in  his  delicate  hands  becomes  an  art.  He  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  injustice  of  society,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  his  own  case 
and  others  which  he  knows.  The  prospect  of  a  revolution  which 
shall  set  things  right  comes  to  him  like  the  rising  of  a  blessed  and 
eternal  day,  and  he  enthusiastically  puts  himself  at  the  orders  of 
a  secret  society,  and  binds  himself  to  the  service  of  mankind,  for 
life  or  for  death.  As  circumstances  enable  him  to  see  more  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  good  and  great  things  which  the  progress 
of  civilization  has  painfully  won,  he  begins  to  doubt  whether  the 
revolution  would  be  worth  what  it  would  cost.  The  esthetic  side 
of  things  appeals  powerfully  to  his  sensitive  soul.  The  venerable, 
the  beautiful,  the  historic,  with  their  precious  human  associations, 
the  fair  fruits  which  the  present  order  has  borne  and  which  re- 
main to  us,  the  life  which  has  made  these  great  achievements 
possible,  even  though  it  has  been  the  life  of  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many, — can  any  benefit  which  may  redound  to  the 
many  be  worth  the  blotting  out  of  all  these  things  and  the 
destruction  of  the  best  results  of  human  life  hitherto  ?  It  is  not 
the  fear  of  failure  that  makes  him  hesitate  or  doubt ;  it  is  rather 
the  fear  of  a  success  which  must  certainly  obliterate 

...  all  of  brave  and  excellent  and  fair 
That  made  the  old  time  splendid. 

The  history  of  how  this  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  how  it  grew, 
and  what  finally  came  of  it,  is  the  story  of  the  book.  And  it  is 
a  story  of  great  interest,  especially  as  little  Hyacinth  Robinson 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  that  Mr.  James  has  ever 
drawn.  There  is  a  pathetic  contrast  between  his  sunny  and 
amiable  personality  and  the  dark  background  of  human  tragedy 
before  which  it  moves  and  into  which  it  finally  disappears. 
Nothing  better  of  the  kind  has  been  done  before.  Perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done 
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before  at  all.  And  it  is  a  piece  of  work  as  sacoessfal  as  it  is  saf^ 
prising. 

Few  admirers  of  *'  Roderick  Hudson  ^  can  have  failed  to  won* 
der  what  became  of  Christina  Light.  Such  persons  will  be 
gratified  to  see  her  reappear  as  the  Princess  Gasamassima, 
although  her  reappearance  will  hardly  serve  to  answer  the  queer 
tion  suggested.  She  moves  through  these  pages,  the  same  fieisci- 
nating,  interesting,  and  utterly  inexplicable  character  that  she 
always  was.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  she  is  intensely  real  and 
human,  although  the  motives  by  which  she  is  controlled  are  too 
obscure  to  be  understood  by  the  reader,  or  even  perhaps  by  the 
author.  And  as  she  goes  out  of  the  story  at  the  last,  the  reader 
is  just  as  much  puzzled  as  ever  by  the  question  what  became  of 
her,  or  what  possibly  could  have  become  of  her.  This  is  a 
favorite  trick  of  Mr.  James,  and  he  is  apt  to  leave  the  reader  in 
much  the  state  of  mind  which  he  experiences  after  finishing  one 
of  Mr.  Stockton's  fantastic  stories,  the  cleverness  of  which  con- 
sists in  his  leaving  the  reader  without  any  clue  as  to  what  the  out- 
come  of  the  story  really  is.  But  Mr.  James,  like  Mr.  Stockton,  gen- 
erally leaves  a  choice  between  only  two  alternatives,  and  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  finish  the  tale  himself,  but  he  must  finish  it  in  one  of 
the  two  ways  indicated,  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  char^ 
acters  concerned.  But  there  is  no  such  easy  choice  in  the  case  of 
the  Princess  Casamassima.  In  what  she  has  done,  there  is  no  index 
of  what  she  will  do  next.  And  yet,  strange  and  inexplicable  as 
she  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  unnatural  about  her.  It  is 
evident  that  she  is  controlled  by  some  powerful  and  dominant 
motive ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  that  motive  is.  It  is 
easiest  to  sappose  that  it  is  an  inordinate  curiosity,  but  this  sup- 
position is  constantly  disturbed,  and,  if  this  is  really  the  main- 
spring of  her  conduct,  it  is  certainly  regulated  by  other  and 
nobler  aims. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  James  to  let  what  I  have  said  stand 
without  further  remark ;  for  the  reader  might  infer  from  it  that 
he  has  lefl  the  story  unfinished,  as  he  is  very  apt  to  do.  This  is 
not  the  case.  The  story  itself  is  finished  with  a  completeness 
which  is  certainly  rare  with  him.  But  anything  like  an  indica- 
tion of  what  was  the  real  character  of  the  Princess,  or  of  what 
was  likely  to  become  of  her,  is  altogether  wanting,  probably  be- 
cause it  was  impossible.  There  can  be  no  similar  doubt  about 
the  subordinate  characters  in  the  story.     For  none  of  them  are 
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more  than  two  possibilities,  as  regards  the  main  current  of  their 
Jives.  And  these  subordinate  characters  are  very  cleverly  drawn, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  interesting.  It  may  betray  bad  taste, 
but  to  me  Millicent  Henning,  the  shop-girl,  is  immensely  interest- 
ing. She  is  vulgar  through  and  through,  even  to  her  somewhat 
ostentatious  virtue.  But  the  world  in  general  is  vulgar,  and  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  find  virtue  in  it,  even  if  the  viitue  is  of  the 
ostentations  order.  She  is  as  healthful  and  refreshing  as  a  breeze 
from  the  ocean,  and  if  the  breeze  is  a  little  harsh  for  delicate 
natures,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  breath  of  life  to 
most  people.  I  find  Millicent  Henning  more  interesting  even 
than  the  queer  and  altogether  delightful  Lady  Aurora,  who  is 
oertainly  a  heavenly  messenger,  but  who,  for  the  practical  needs 
of  mankind  in  the  present  generation,  is  not  worth  a  tenth  as 
much  as  the  coarse-fibred,  sound-hearted,  sane-minded  Millicent, 
with  all  her  assumptions  and  affectations.  Less  interesting  and 
far  more  conventional  are  Paul  Muniment  and  his  crippled  sister, 
bat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  original  force  and  clever  workman- 
ship in  the  conception  of  the  old  musician.  Altogether,  the 
book  is  a  very  refreshing  one,  after  the  kind  of  thing  to  which 
Mr.  James  has  been  subjecting  his  readers  recently.  If  he  can 
persuade  himself  that  it  is  sufficient  to  do  good  work,  without 
undertaking  to  do  it  in  the  way  which  will  be  most  exasperating 
to  the  general  public,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
recover  his  somewhat  damaged  reputation,  especially  if  he  has  it 
in  him  to  write  more  books  as  good  as  this  one. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  Mr.  Stevenson's 
latest  collection  of  stories,  except  that  it  will  confirm  him  in  the 
peculiar  and  very  high  place  which  he  has  taken  among  the 
writers  of  English  fiction.  The  wide  range  of  the  stories  illus- 
trates very  well  that  versatility  which  is  one  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  ''The  Merry  Men,''  which  gives  name  to  the 
volume,  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  them,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  just  which  is  the  bent.  The  most  powerful  is 
unquestionably  ''  Olalla,"  which  is  at  once  terrible  and  beautiful, 
but  the  very  charming  stories,  "Will  o'  the  Mill"  and  "The 
Treasure  of  Franchard "  have  very  great  merits.  In  fact  every- 
thing to  which  Mr.  Stevenson  turns  his  hand  seems  to  be  well 
done,  and  these  stories  certainly  form  no  exception. 

"  The  Common  Chord  "  might  be  passed  with  the  remark  that 
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it  would  afford  rather  pleasant  amasement  for  an    idle    boar 
(though  by  no  means  as  pleasant  as  was  afforded  by  a  former 
story  from  the  same  pen),  were  it  not  for  a  single  fact.     When 
an  author  deliberately  sets  up  a  standard  of  comparison  for  his 
own  work,  it  is  only  fair  to  judge  him  by  that  standard,  instead 
of  letting  him  off  with  the  notice  which  is  often  given  to  books 
which  do  not  call  for  any  such  comparison.     A  short  time  ago, 
Mr.  H.   C.  Bunner  published  a  little  story  called  "  The  Midge,** 
which  has  attracted  wide  notice  and   has  been  very  favorably 
received  by  the  public.      The  materials  of  the. story  are  very 
simple.     A  veteran  of  the  war,  who  is  a  bachelor,  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  much  younger  than  himself  who  is  forced  upon  his 
guardianship  by  circumstances.     A  younger  rival  appears,  with 
whom  the  veteran's  ward  falls  in  love.     The  young  man  gets  into 
a  scrape,  and  the  veteran  helps  him  out.     The  young  people  are 
married  and  the  veteran  makes  the  best  of  the  situation  that  he 
can.     The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  and  about  the  Ninth  Ward 
iu  the  city  of  New  York.     Mr.  Elliot  has  taken  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  laid  his  scene  in  the  same  Ninth  Ward  and  its  vicinity^ 
and  thus  at  once  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  Mr.  Bunner.     The 
materials  are  the  common  property  of  all  novelists,  and  have  been 
used  again  and  again ;  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Elliotts 
using  them  again  so  soon,  and  for  laying  his  scene  in  the  same 
spot,  unless  he  can  show  that  he  can  use  the  materials  a  great 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Banner  could.      And  he  is  without  this 
excuse.     The  resemblance  between  the  two  books  is  confined  to 
the  points  which  I  have  mentioned.     Mr.  Elliot's  veteran  is  a  per- 
son of  homicidal  tendencies,  who  could  easily  establish  a  defense 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  if  he  were  brought  to  trial  for  shoot- 
ing a  man  whom  he  did  not  like.     His  heroine  is  very  decidedly 
soiled,  too  much  so  for  most  people.     His  young  man  is  little 
better  than  an  idiot.     His  two  villains  are  altogether  unaccount- 
able persons.     The  reader  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Stock  well  should  have  committed  suicide,  or  why  all  the  persons 
whom  he  had  tried  to  injure,  and  who  hated  him,  should  have 
gone  to  his  funeral,  unless  they   went  from   unseemly  motives. 
And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  comprehend  why  the  wicked  banker 
should  have  committed  a  crime  which  his  daily  experience  must 
have  taught  him  would  certainly  be  detected.     For  improbability 
this  act  can  only  bear  comparison   with  the  tremendous  adven- 
tures which  the  same  banker  undergoes,  when  he  is  locked  up  in 
his  own  safe. 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  all  this  with  the  delicate  literary 
workmanship  of  *'  The  Midge,"  had  not  the  aathor  chosen  to  sug- 
gest the  comparison  himself.  It  might  be  said  that  the  people  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  in  these  pages  are  the  sort  of  people 
who  really  inhabit  the  Ninth  Ward,  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
author  is  to  be  true  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  But  this  can  hardly 
be  the  truth,  for  such  people  as  are  here  described  do  not  really 
live  anywhere,  though  there  may  be  some  who  resemble  them  in 
outward  shape.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that  vul- 
garity is  realism,  and  that,  if  you  only  make  people  in  a  book 
sufficiently  disagreeable,  they  will  be  lifelike.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  We  may  admit  at  once  that  real  live  people  are  dis- 
agreeable, but  it  does  not  follow  that  characters  in  fiction  are  life- 
like in  proportion  as  they  are  unpleasant.  There  is  method  in 
the  unpleasantness  of  men,  which  must  be  sought  out  and  ob- 
served by  any  writer  whose  aim  it  is  to  make  his  stories  as 
un]ileasant  as  real  life.  There  are  in  this  little  book  a  great 
many  very  bright  and  amusing  things,  and  there  are  descriptions 
which  are  very  effective.  The  account  of  the  Bowery  is  as  good 
■a  piece  of  writing  of  that  sort  as  can  often  be  found.  There  are 
two  things  to  be  regretted  about  the  book ;  the  first  is  that  Mr. 
Elliot  should  not  have  written  a  better  one,  as  he  has  hitherto 
shown  himself  quite  capable  of  doing ;  and  the  other  is  that  he 
should  have  forced  the  reader  to  compare  his  own  work  with  that 
of  Mr.  Banner. 

In  '*  Rankell's  Remains,'^  Mr.  Wendell  has  given  to  the  public 
a  very  remarkable  book.  It  has  a  kind  of  original  power  which 
18  startling,  and  which  leads  one  to  the  belief  that  an  American 
novelist  has  arisen,  who,  if  he  shall  not  prove  to  be  of  the  first 
order,  certainly  has  some  gifts  which  must  bring  him  very  near 
to  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  daring  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  book  itself.  It  would  not  be  safe  for 
most  writers  to  take  such  an  extraordinary  event  as  the  stealing 
of  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart's  remains,  as  an  incident  in  a  novel,  and 
it  would  be  especially  unsafe  to  set  this  incident  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  whole  horrible  story  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances  of  that  millionaire's  life.  But  the 
business  is  managed  with  such  consummate  tact  and  skill  that, 
while  the  interest  is  fully  sustained,  the  sensational  character  of 
the  story  is  forgotten  under  the  sobriety  of  the  treatment.     The 
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writer  tells  first  how  Rankell  looked,  and  what  was  commonly 
known  about  him.     He  then  tells  three  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Rankell,  which  have  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  describee  his 
death  and  funeral,  and  then  tells  what  became  of  all  that  was  left 
of  him  and  his  work  in  the  world.     This  does  not  sound  very 
attractive,  when  it  is  thus  set  forth,  but  it  is  really  a  story  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  great  attractiveness.     But  for  the  great 
art  of  the  writer,  it  would  be  revolting.     As  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
disagreeable  about  it,  except  such  disagreeable  qualities  as  must 
always  belong  to  the  story  of  human  sin,  and  this  necessary  sad- 
ness is  relieved  by  the  serious  and  somewhat  curious  optimism  of 
the  author,  who  finds  in  the  story  of  Rankell  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  evil  to  perish  and  of  good  to  survive.     He  has  been 
careful  to  make  the  reader  understand  that  the  story  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  true  account  of  the  life  of  any  single  individual,  but  as 
illustrating  some  facts  and  tendencies  which  are   observable  in 
the  lives  of  many  prominent  men,  whose  prominence  is  due  to  the 
success  of  their  unscrupulous  efforts  to  increase  their  wealth. 
There  are  certain  ways  of  looking  at  life,  which  are  more  or  less 
avowedly  popular  with  young  men  of  an  ambitious  turn  of  mind 
in  these  days,  which  are  rebuked  by  this  story  far  more  efiec* 
tually  than  they  could  be  by  any  hortatory  discourse.     Although 
it  is  simply  a  story,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  moralizing  in  it,  it 
is  really  an  ethical  sermon  of  the  highest  power,  all  the  more 
powerful  because  it  is  the  unvarnished  narrative  of  facts  which 
are  almost  commonplace.     Nothing  is  more  marked  about  the 
book  than  the  perfect  self-restraint  of  the  writer.     There  must 
have  been  a  strong  temptation  to  give  to  the  story  a  greater  ful- 
ness of  detail,  and  a  more  apparent  unity,  but  any  attempt  to  da 
so  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  real  moral  unity,  which  makes 
the  book  such  a  powerful  one.     For  healthy  and  much  needed 
moral  teaching,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  story  which  could  compare 
with  this  one.     And  this  teaching  is  not  weakened  by  that  curious 
optimism  of  which  I  have  spoken.     The  single  good  trait  which 
is  known  of  the  sordid  creature  doi*s  not  palliate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  evil  of  Rankell's  life.     The  evil  remains  in  all  its  loath- 
someness, a  warning  of  horror  to  all  those  who  would  make  haste 
to  be  rich  by  unjust  means ;    but  the  splendid  and  unexpected 
efflorescence  of  the  one  pure  and  human  thing  in  Rankell's  life,  i» 
a  suggestion  of  that  faith  in  the  immortality  of  all  good  things 
without  which  life  would  be  an  impossibility  in  a  world  wfaere^ 
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Raokells  are  possible.  The  episode  of  the  national  convention, 
which  is  introduced  as  the  last  of  the  three  incidents  concerning 
the  life  of  Rankell  which  had  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  is 
told  with  great  spirit  and  skill,  and  completes  the  picture,  for  it 
illustrates  the  political  danger  and  evil  of  such  a  life  as  Rankell's 
as  the  other  incidents  illustrate  its  social  danger  and  evil. 
Mr.  Wendell  had  a  right  perception  of  the  character  of  his  own 
work,  when  he  called  his  book  "  An  American  Novel."  The  evils 
which  he  illustrates  are  indeed  as  old  as  civilized  society,  but  in 
the  America  of  to-day  they  have  taken  on  new  and  very  compli- 
cated lorms,  and  in  these  forms  they  are  an  exclusively  American 
subject.  Nor  is  the  method  of  treatment  any  less  characteristic- 
ally American.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  best  and  most 
thoughtful  part  of  the  American  people.  There  is  certainly 
among  us  an  appreciation  of  the  power  and  magnitude  of  such . 
evils,  and  a  very  settled  determination  that  they  shall  be  under- 
stood and  reprobated  by  the  public  conscience.  There  is  even 
something  national  about  the  determination  to  see  ''  the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  which  is  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  popular  movements  toward  better  things.  This  is  too 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  fatuous  optimism,  which  justifies  its  lack 
of  energy  by  a  belief  that  everything  will  come  out  right  anyway. 
Mr.  Wendell's  book  will  not  minister  to  any  such  state  of  mind  as 
this ;  but  it  will  serve  to  keep  alive  the  hope  and  vigor  of  those 
who  labor  earnestly  for  social  and  political  good.  The  style  of 
the  book  is  excellent.  Indeed  some  passages  are  models  of 
thoroughly  good  writing— exceptionally  good  writing.  The  style 
has  a  freedom  which  never  degenerates  into  slang,  and  a  correct- 
ness which  is  never  stiC  And  it  may  be  added  that  it  could 
never  have  belonged  to  an  Englishman.  There  are  modes  of 
expression,  terse,  telling,  and  beyond  criticism  as  English,  which 
would  certainly  never  have  occurred  to  any  but  an  American 
author.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  "  Rankell's 
Remains "  is  not  the  American  novel,  for  which  "  a  still  hunt " 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  so. 

The  Obigin  of  the  Aryans.* — Die  Herkunft  der  Arier  is  the 
latest  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  twenty 

*  Die  Herkunft  der  Arier:  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Historischen  ADthropologie  der 
Burop&ischen  Volker,  von  ELarl  Penka.  Wien  und  Teschien.  Yerlag  der  k.  k. 
Bofbuchhandlung.    Karl  Prochaska.    1886.    pp.  xii.,  182. 
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years  ago  was  ren^arded  as  settled,  but  which  is  now  more  hotlj 
disputed  than  ever  before.  In  his  Origines  AriaecBy  Karl  Penka 
of  Vienna  propounded  the  novel  theory  that  the  primitive  home 
of  the  Indo-Europeans  was  Scandinavia.  Strange  as  this  seemed, 
it  was  so  boldly  and  skillfully  presented  as  to  win  respectful  atten- 
tion and  even  to  make  some  distinguished  converts.  The  present 
volume  comprises  a  series  of  essays  elaborating  and  fortifying  this 
solution  of  the  Aryan  problem. 

The  recent  discussion  of  this  question  is  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  wholly  new  lines  of  reasoning,  and  what  linguistics  has 
failed  to  tell  us  it  is  hoped  to  learn  from  palsBontology.  Inas- 
much as  the  palseontological  argument  has  not  been  set  forth  fully 
in  English  it  has  seemed  that  the  most  useful  notice  of  Penka's 
book  would  be  an  outline  of  his  course  of  reasoning. 

Penka  starts  with  the  assumption,  granted  by  most  anthropolo- 
gists, that  the  Aryans  were  a  tall,  blonde,  fair-haired  race  with 
long  heads  (dolichocephalic) ;  then,  upon  the  authority  of  Nilsson, 
Montelius,   and   Worsaae,  he  shows  that  there   is  satisfactory 
evidence  that  in  prehistoric  time  Sweden  was  inhabited  by  two 
races.     The  remains  in  South  Scandinavia  are  thoroughly  unlike 
those  farther  north,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  Western  Europe. 
Three  questions  now  arise :    were  the  primitive  Scandinavians 
Aryans,  was  their  civilization  Aryan,  were  their  Fauna  and  Flora 
such  as  from  linguistic  reasoning  we  find  the  Aryan  to  have  been  ? 
There  are  forty-two  more  or  less  perfect  skulls  of  the  Stone  Age 
in  Sweden,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  dolichocephalic,  which  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  age  were  pre- 
dominantly dolichocephalic.    It  seems  certain  that  the  prehistoric 
people  of  South  Sweden  were  the  same  race  as  the  present  Swedes, 
who  in  their  turn  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  Germany  whose  remains  have  been  discovered.     The  pre- 
historic Scandinavians,  then,  were  Aryans.     Their  civilization  we 
find  to  be  of  the  same  neolithic  type  as  that  of  the  Lake-dwellers  in 
Switzerland.     The  severe  criticism  of  the  latest  investigators,  e.  g. 
Otto  Schrader,  has  shown  the  primitive  Aryan  civilization  to  be 
of  the  same  type.     The  primitive  Aryans  were  a  settled  people, 
employed  in  grazing  and  farming  and  familiar  with  no  metals  but 
copper.  Our  third  question  is  answered  even  more  decisively.  Here 
linguistics  and  palaeontology  agree.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic, 
in  Denmark  or  Southern  Sweden,  are  found  remains  which  testify 
to  the  early  existence  there  of  all  the  animals,  birds,  and  trees 
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whose  names  are  in  the  Aryan  lexicon.*  Animals  not  in  the  pre- 
historic Fauna  of  Scandinavia  are  not  in  the  Aryan  lexicon.  The 
further  we  go  from  Scandinavia  we  find  less  and  less  conformity 
to  the  Aryan  type. 

Penka  next  urges  the  arguments  against  an  Asiatic  or  East 
European  origin.  Since  the  primitive  Aryan  civilization  is  of  the 
palffiolithic  grac^e,  the  Aryans  cannot  have  originated  in  a  district 
where  only  neolithic  remains  are  found ;  but  that  is  the  case  in 
Korth  and  Central  Russia.  Further  there  are  no  indications  of 
man's  existence  in  Eastern  Europe  with  the  Mammoth  and  other 
extinct  pachyderms,  while  such  existence  is  abundantly  proved  in 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  existence  of  palsBolithic 
man  in  Russia  is  limited  to  that  portion  south  of  a  line  running 
from  Cracow  through  Kiev,  Pultowa,  Woronetz,  and  then  turn- 
ing north-east.  In  this  region,  if  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Aryans 
must  have  originated.  But  the  Beech  was  known  to  them  and 
that  is  found  only  west  of  a  line  from  the  Frischen  Haff  near 
Konigsberg  running  through  Poland  and  Podalia  toward  the 
Crimea.  It  is  found  again  only  beyond  the  Steppes  in  the  Crimea 
and  on  the  Caucasus.  The  Beech  then,  is  found  only  in  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  palaeolithic  district  of  Eastern  Europe.  But 
the  fresh  water  eel,  also  known  to  the  Aryans,  is  found  neither  in 
this  district  nor  in  Asia,  hence  neither  of  these  regions  can  have 
been  the  home  of  the  Aryans.  The  same  is  true  of  the  salmon, 
which  was  known  to  the  Aryans  but  is  not  found  in  the  streams 
emptying  into  the  Caspian,  Black,  or  Mediterranean  seas.  Other 
arguments  are  advanced  against  South  Russia  which  must  be  omit- 
ted from  lack  of  space.  In  many  respects  ancient  Prussia  (east  of 
the  Vistula)  has  strong  claims  in  its  favor,  but  it  is  effectually 
shnt  out,  in  Penka's  view,  by  its  lack  of  palseolithic  remains. 

But  these  palaBolithic  relics  are  found  in  Denmark  and  on  the 
soathem  coast  of  the  upper  peninsula,  while  neolithic  remains 
abound  in  all  three  Scandinavian  countries.  A  portion  of  the 
palaeolithic  relics  of  Denmark  are  so  like  those  of  England, 
Belgium,  and  France  as  to  warrant  the*  conclusion  that  it  was 
settled  from  these  countries.  Not  only  this,  but  the  kitchen  mid- 
dens contain  remains  which  bear  every  trace  of  being  transition 
forms  between  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  tools,  leading  us  to 
believe  that  the  change  between  the  two  civilizations  took  place 
In  Denmark. 

*  The  conyenient  name  of  the  ooUective  list  of  words  common  to  the  different 
Jndo-Buropean  languages. 
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The  question  now  arises,  were  these  palsBolithic  men  Aryans? 
Steenstrup,  Worsaae  (1874),  Englehardt,  and  Eyans  now  agree 
that  in  Denmark  the  gap  which  many  of  the  most  competent 
anthorities  (e.  g.,  Mortillet)  find  between  the  palsBolithic  and 
neolithic  civilization,  is  bridged  over,  and  that  the  remains  of  both 
epochs  are  so  connected  by  intermediate  forms  that  we  may  safely 
affirm  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  race  through  a  long  period 
of  development.  But  since  the  neolithic  inhabitants  of  Scandina- 
via were  Aryans  it  naturally  follows  that  the  palaeolithic  race  were 
Aryans,  or  as  Penka  would  say,  the  progenitors  of  the  Aryans,  a 
conclusion  which  is  supported  by  physiology.  The  generally 
accepted  quaternary  skulls  are  very  like  the  Kymric  type.  Indeed, 
Virchow,  in  1874,  declared  that  as  far  as  craniology  went,  much 
could  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  European  origin  of  the 
Aryans,  and  that  a  kind  of  autochthony  might  be  maintained  for 
the  German  race  in  the  north. 

Thus  it  may  be  considered  as  proved  that  in  the  quaternary  age 
men  lived  in  Central  Europe  who  by  Craniological  and  Archaeo- 
logical evidence  must  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryans, 
that,  therefore,  men  of  the  Aryan  type  lived  in  Europe  at  a  time 
when  their  civilization  was  far  below  the  level  of  that  which  lin- 
guistic-palfldontology  attributes  to  the  unseparated  Aryans. 
Therefore,  their  European  origin  is  proved,  and  the  theory  that 
they  came  from  Asia  in  the  neolithic  age  or  later  absolutely  con- 
futed. But  since  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  civilization  which  is  not 
bridged  over  by  transitional  forms  save  in  Scandinavia  (and 
far  south  in  the  Doruthy  cave,  near  the  Pyrenees),  it  follows  that 
Scandinavia  was  the  dwelling  place  of  palaeolithic  man  during  the 
time  of  his  progress  toward  neolithic  civilization.  In  short, 
Penka's  theory  is  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryans  lived  in  Central 
and  Western  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Mammoth,  great  bear, 
and  reindeer ;  that,  being  a  hunting  and  fishing  people,  they  fol- 
lowed the  reindeer  northwards  at  the  close  of  the  last  glacial  pe- 
riod ;  that  they  stopped  in  Southern  Scandinavia,  where,  as  the  rein- 
deer grew  scarce,  under  the  promptings  of  an  increasing  favorable- 
ness  of  climate  they  gradually  rose  to  the  agricultural  stage.*  This 
transition  period,  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  kitchen-middens, 

*  From  the  evidenoe  of  submarine  forests,  peat-bog^  eta,  Ntlsson  oondudes 
that  the  Baltic  has  not  always  existed  but  that  Scandinavia  once  was  joiaed  to 
Pommerania.    Penka,  171. 
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and  the  change  in  the  Flora  (from  Pine  to  Oak,  and  then  to 
Beech,  one  of  the  important  indications  of  climatic  change)  must 
have  lasted  ten  or  twelve  thousand  years,  which  would  be  ample 
for  the  formation  of  the  Aryan  type.  Daring  this  period  Central 
En  rope  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  uninhabited.  It  was  peopled  by 
the  Cro-Magnon  race  (Iberian),  who  spread  over  France,  Belgium, 
England  and  Ireland.  This  population  was  later  mixed  with 
Turanian  (brachy cephalic)  elements  which  pressed  in  from  the 
East.  Unlike  the  historic  Turanians  they  appear  to  have  been  a 
peaceful  race^  This  composite  people  made  little  advance  from 
the  average  of  palsBolithic  culture,  and  when  the  Aryans  came 
down  among  them  there  was  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  tools 
and  life  of  the  two  races.  Thus  the  ''  gap ''  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  Central  Europe  is  explained.  This  explanation 
does  not  conflict  with  the  views  of  Quatrefages  and  Cazalis  de 
Fondouce,  who  hold  that  the  ^'  gap ''  has  been  exaggerated,  for, 
though  they  affirm  that  the  descendants  of  quaternary  man  form 
a  part  of  the  present  population  of  Europe,  they  attribute  the 
advance  in  civilization  to  the  influx  of  new  races.  Penka  next 
takes  up  the  questions  of  the  origin  of  blondness,  whether  the 
Aryan  is  acclimatable,  and  whether  racial  types  are  stable  or  vari- 
able. Blondness,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  modem 
physiology,  he  attributes  to  long,  immensely  long,  residence  in  a 
cool  climate,  that  is.  Central  Europe  during  the  ice-age,  and  later 
in  Scandinavia.  Such  exceptions  to  this  phenomenon  as  are  pre- 
sented by  dark  tribes  now  in  north  he  would  explain  by  suggest- 
ing that  they  have  not  yet  been  there  long  enough.  Aptitude  for 
acclimation  he  does  not  And  in  the  Aryans.  As  you  go  from 
Scandinavia  you  see  wider  and  wider  divergence  from  the  Aryan 
type.  The  proportion  of  tall,  dolichocephalic  blondes  in  Germany 
is  far  smaller  than  in  ancient  times,  while  in  France  the  tall,  fair- 
haired  and  blue-eyed  Celt  of  the  ancients  is  very  rarely  to  be 
found,  and  then  only  in  the  northern  provinces.  Examples  of  this 
Aryan  type  are  far  more  frequent  in  Britain,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  North  Germany  where  the  climate  is  more  like  that  of  Scan- 
dinavia. In  Greece  the  ancient  type  is  gone,  indeed,  it  had  largely 
disappeared  in  classic  times ;  yet  it  is  still  preserved  in  favorable 
climatic  surroundings,  as  among  the  Cretan  Sphakiots  who  live 
on  the  White  Mountains.  Similarly  in  the  East,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain  regions  have  preserved  the  Aryan  type  while  on 
the  plains  it  has  been  lost.  But  when  we  turn  to  their  primeval 
home,  there  we  find  not  only  the  type  in  its  purity,  but  a  race  of 
▼OL.  z.  28 
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extraordinary  vigor.  Penka  presents  statistics  showing  that  tbe 
Norwegians  live  longer  and  are  healthier  than  any  other  people 
in  Europe.  So  he  conclndes  that  the  Aryans  are  not  generally 
acclimatable. 

The  question  of  the  stability  or  instability  of  racial  type  is  a 
very  difficult  one  and  anthropologists  are  not  yet  agreed  about  it. 
At  present  it  is  very  curiously  involved  in  this  Aryan  question. 
On  the  one  hand  the  dissimilarity  of  modem  Europeans  to  the 
primitive  Aryan  type,  and  to  the  supposed  Aryans  of  India  is  one 
of  the  strong  arguments  for  variability ;  while,  on  the  other  hand 
Penka  makes  use  of  the  doctrine  of  stability  to  support  his 
Scandinavian  hypothesis.  If  the  Aryan  is  not  acclimatable,  and 
racial  type  is  stable,  there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  indeed 
that  the  Aryans  originated  where  they  are  now  found  in  their 
purity,  i.  e.,  in  Scandinavia.  The  English  anthropologist  Craw- 
ford so  firmly  believed  in  fixity  of  type  that  tbe  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  Europeans  speaking  Aryan  languages  led 
him  to  pronounce  the  Indo-European  family  an  illusion  of  the 
learned.  In  the  present  state  of  the  question  to  argue  for  varia- 
bility from  the  differences  existing  between  supposed  Aryans,  as  did 
Peschel,  is  to  beg  the  question.  On  the  side  of  the  doctrine  of 
stability  it  is  urged  that  the  American  type  has  remained  the 
same  from  the  diluvial  to  the  present  age,  and  again,  that  the 
figures  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  neither  the 
Semitic  nor  the  negro  type  has  varied  in  four  or  five  thousand 
years.  Among  anthropologists,  Waitz,  Diefenbach,  Peschel,  and 
Ranke  are  prominent  believers  in  variability,  while  on  the  other 
side,  as  advocates  of  stability,  are  Kollman,  Broca,  Fr.  Mtlller, 
Virchow,  Welcker,  Quatrefages,  Topinard,  Barnard  Davis,  and 
others.  Of  course  both  terms  are  to  be  taken  with  some  limita- 
tions, but  the  two  parties  join  issue  on  the  point  whether  linguis- 
tics or  anthropology  olfers  the  best  evidence  for  determining 
questions  of  race,  the  one  side  affirming  that  language  is  less,  the 
other  that  it  is  more  variable  than  physical  type. 

Penka's  last  essay  takes  up  the  historical  and  mythological  tes- 
timony for  the  derivation  of  the  Aryans  from  Scandinavia.  By  a 
remarkable  collection  of  more  or  less  valid  evidence,  historical  and 
traditionary,  he  finds  a  Scandinavian  home  for  the  following  tribes 
or  peoples  among  others ;  the  Goths,  Rugi,  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
Angles,  Saxons,  Marcomanni,  Harudi,  Cherades,  Franks,  Burgun- 
dians,  Lombards,  and  Vandals.  These  national  traditions  have 
always  been  treated  with  disdain  by  the  advocates  of  the  Asiatic 
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hypothesis,  though,  as  Penka  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  fabricator  of  a  history  of  his  people  should  denve  them  from 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Scandinavia  when  he  might  have 
had  his  pick  in  the  whole  earth.  Finally,  entering  the  field  of 
mythology  he  connects  the  Kymri  with  the  Kimmerioi  of  the 
Od3'ssey.  In  his  wanderings  Odysseus  finds  the  Eimmenoi 
shrouded  in  darkness  and  mist ;  ^ain,  in  the  land  of  Laestrygonia, 
'*  where  the  paths  of  night  and  day  are  near,"  he  meets  with  the 
opposite  phenomenon  of  northern  latitudes,  very  short  nights. 
This  is  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  could  not  have  got  by  specu- 
lation or  heard  from  the  Phcenicians.  Since  MtiUenho^  has  shown 
the  story  of  Odysseus  to  be  identical  with  the  Orendel-saga. 
Penka  believes  we  may  see  in  both  the  distant  recollection  or 
tradition  of  the  adventures  of  some  primitive  Aryan  Sea-King  well 
incrusted  with  later  matter.  (How  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  natural  man  to  find  in  Odysseus  an  old  Norse  Viking,  the 
prehistoric  forerunner  of  the  ravagers  of  Europe  and  discoverers 
of  America,  rather  than  (with  Sir  Geo.  W.  Cox)  the  Sun  '^  seeking 
his  fair  and  beautiful  bride  the  twilight,  from  whom  he  was  parted 
yestereve  " !)  But  to  return  to  Peiika's  last  consideration.  The 
ancient  Germans  and  Greoks  conceived  of  the  earth  as  shaped  like 
a  disk  and  with  the  Greeks  the  Stream  of  Ocean  was  not  con- 
founded with  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  notions  are  hardly 
the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  but  rather  a  primeval  recollection  of 
an  original  sense  preception. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  substance  of  Penka's  line  of  reasoning 
though  in  so  short  a  space  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to 
the  lively  vigor,  thoroughness,  and  varied  learning  of  these  essays. 
While  following  out  the  thread  of  argument  they  discuss,  often 
with  fulness,  general  questions  in  Anthropology.  This  feature 
gives  the  book  value  as  a  review  of  current  opinions  on  critical 
points.  Its  influence  on  the  Aryan  controversy  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  especially  if  it  is  remembered  that  Penka's  earlier 
work  tnade  such  prominent  converts  as  Prof.  Sayce  of  Oxford  and 

Prof.  Justi  of  Marburg. 

Edward  O.  Bourne. 

P.  S. — Since  this  article  went  to  press,  7%e  American  Journal 
of  Philology  for  December  has  been  issued.  It  contains  an  anal- 
ysis of  Dr.  E.  Wilser's  last  work  on  the  Origin  of  the  Aryans 
which  appeared  in  1886.  Dr.  Wilser  is  an  able  supporter  of  the 
Scandinavian  hypothesis,  but  his  arguments  are  mostly  linguis- 
tical. 
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The  New  England  Historical  and  Obkeai.ogical  Rkgis- 
TEB*  has  long  occupied  a  unique  place  among  our  American 
Quarteriies.  It  is  now  entering  upon  its  forty-first  year,  haTing 
published  its  first  number  in  January,  1847.  In  the  particular 
lino  of  study  and  investigation  to  which  it  is  devoted,  there  is  no 
other  magazine  or  quarterly  in  the  land  that  would  claim  to  be 
its  riyal.  For  a  few  years  past  its  pages  have  be«^n  greatly  en- 
riched by  a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Henry  P.  Waters, 
A.M.,  entitled,  '*  Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England.*^  Mr. 
Waters  has  shown  an  aptitude  for  this  work  truly  remarkable, 
and  is  adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  New  England  fam- 
ilies in  their  English  relatione. 

The  forthcoming  April  number  of  the  Rerfister  will  contain  a 
long  and  carefully  prepared  article  on  the  Rogera  family  in  this 
country,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Rogerses  in  Ipswich. 
Mass.  This  article  will  show  conclusively  that  the  families  of 
this  name  in  New  England  have  not,  as  many  have  supposed, 
descended  from  John  Rogers  the  martyr. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  Mr.  Waters  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  English  home  and  parentage  of  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  College  in  1638,  a  fact  which  has  slumbered  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Channing's  NoTE-BooK.f — This  little  book  is  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome,  because  it  serves  to  illustrate  Dr.  Channing's  method  of 
thinking.  It  has  been  compiled  with  pious  care  from  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  and  very  largely  from  fragmentary  notes, 
jotted  down  at  odd  times  for  future  use.  The  reader  finds  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  Channing  on  every  page.  The  topics 
under  which  the  selections  are  arranged  are  very  various,  and  lay 
down  the  broad  lines  upon  which  his  thinking  moved.  The  selec- 
tions themselves  are  well  made,  and  every  admirer  of  Channing 
will  be  glad  to  hear  again  the  familiar  tones  of  one  who  "being 
dead  yet  speaketh."  Anything  startlingly  new  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  book.  We  have  rather  the  thoughts  which 
Channing  gave  to  the  world  appearing  in  a  fresh,  and  generally 
in  a  somewhat  rudimentary,  form.  That  the  book  will  have  a 
certain  kind  of  high  success  is  beyond  doubt. 

*  The  New  England  Eiatorical  and  Genealogical  Register.  No.  161,  TfA.  xli 
January  1887.     Boston:    The  Society  House,  18  Somermt  Street 

f  Dr.  Channing* a  Note-Book.  Passages  from  the  Unpablished  Maniucripta  of 
William  Ellebt  Channing.  Selected  by  his  Granddaughter,  Qhacc  Eu^ar 
Oramnino.     Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.     1887. 
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For  WakeHilneM. 

Dr.  WHjLIAU  p.  clothier,  SuOalo,  N.  Y.,  sBTs:  "I  preacribed 
it  for  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  a  hanl  student,  tot  wakefulneas. 
extreme  nervousneea,  etc.,  and  he  reports  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 

In  Nerrons  Deblllt)'. 

Db.  EDWIN  F.  VOSE,  Portland,  He.,  sa^e : 

many  of  the  T""" —  * * j-ush.- 

to  do  good." 

For  tbe  III  EffiecU  of  Tobaceo. 

I^.  C.  A.  FERHALD,  Boaton,  says:  "I  hare  used  ft  in  cues  of 
impaired  nerve  function  with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  caaea 
where  the  system  is  affected  by  tbe  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 
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Abticlb  L— science  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL.* 

The  mystery  of  human  life  has  been  the  great  problem  of 
all  ages.  What  does  life  mean  ?  What  are  we  in  this  world 
for?  Is  life  worth  living?  These  are  questions  as  vital  and 
imperative  to  us  to-day  as  they  must  have  been  to  the  first 
thinkers  of  our  race.  The  mystery  has  been  faced  in  many 
moods^  and  as  variously  answered.  Each  answer  reflects  the 
experience  of  its  day.  To  an  element  sated,  bored,  emptied  of 
all  faith,  enthusiasm,  and  hope,  the  answer  is  agnosticism  ;  to  an 
element  steeped  in  poverty  and  despair,  it  is  atheism ;  to  the 
weak  and  pleasure-loving,  it  is  sensualism.  '^  What  profit  hath 
a  man  of  all  his  labor  wherein  he  laboreth  under  the  sun  ?"  is 
the  question  of  the  Jew  of  the  second  century  before  Christ 
and  of  the  Gentile  of  the  nineteenth  century  after.  The  very 
spirit  of  the  question  anticipates  the  reply  of  both,  "All  is 
vanity."  Of  all  answers  the  Christian  philosophy  is  alone  sat- 
isfying.    But  the  present  age  is  preeminently  scientific.      The 

*  Copyrighted  by  A.  J.  DuBois. 
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earnest  enqairiDg  mind  of  to-day,  while  not  averse  to  the  Chrifi- 
tian  solution,  indeed  while  even  impressed  by  it,  as  we  are 
assured,  "  with  a  spirit  of  large  and  noble  expectation,"  still 
stands  and  asks,  "  What  has  science  to  tell  us  ?" 

For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  science  deals 
only  with  material  interests  and  has  no  higher  message  for  the 
soul.  That  it  has  "  no  whence^  nor  whither^  nor  why.^^  "  A 
system  which  simply  supplies  man  with  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  but  solves  no  problem  that  weighs  on  his  heart, 
answers  no  question  that  he  much  cares  to  ask,  and  throws  not 
one  glimmer  of  additional  light  on  his  origin,  his  nature  or  his 
destiny."  Such  a  belief  is  widely  prevalent,  even  in  this  scien- 
tific age.  How  little  foundation  there  is  for  it  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  in  what  follows. 

Why,  then,  let  us  ask  at  once,  is  "  science "  such  a  word  to 
conjure  with  ?    What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  Science  ? 

Webster  defines  science  as  "ascertained  truth."  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  answers  better  for  knowledge  in  general  than  for 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  call  scientific.  We  are,  I 
think,  all  of  us  disposed  to  admit  a  very  wide  difference  be- 
tween scientific  and  unscientific  knowledge.  All  knowledge  is 
ascertained  truth,  and  none  of  us  would  claim  for  all  of  our  own 
knowledge,  still  less  for  the  whole  sum  of  verifiable  knowledge 
possessed  by  man,  that  it  is  all  strictly  '*  scientific."  Knowledge 
consisting  of  apparently  unrelated  facts,  isolated  and  without 
visible  connection  or  mutual  relation,  would  hardly  be  classed 
as  scientific,  and  yet  we  could  justly  call  such  knowledge  "ascer- 
tained truth." 

Something  more  is  evidently  needed  in  our  definition.  Let 
us  see,  then,  how  scientific  investigators  themselves  deiine 
science. 

Prof.  Newcomb,  who  can  claim  with  justice  a  high  place 
among  such  investigators,  tells  us  that  "  science  concerns  itself 
only  with  phenomena  and  the  relations  which  connect  them, 
and  does  not  take  account  of  any  question  which  does  not  in 
some  way  admit  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  observation." 

Here  we  advance  a  little.  We  learn  what  science  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  It  appears  that  we  deal  in  science  not  only  with 
phenomena,  but  with  related  phenomena.     Knowledge  of  phe- 
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nomena  or  facts  alone,  unrelated  and  without  connection,  is 
mled  oat  bj  the  definition,  and  we  have  the  distinction  be- 
tween scientific  and  unscientific  knowledge  clearly  made.  In 
science  we  deal  with  facts  and  their  relations. 

But  this  definition  also  tells  ;us  what  science  is  not.  Knowl- 
edge, we  are  told,  vE^hic^  does  not  admit  of  being  brought  to 
the  test  of  observation,  has  no  place  in  science.  Science  does 
not  take  account  of  such. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  an  excellent  defini- 
tion of  what  we  call  "  experimental  science,"  both  as  to  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  not.  If,  therefore,  it  is  put  forward  as  a 
definition  of  science  in  general,  it  involves  the  position  that  all 
science  is  experimental.  I  do  not  know  whether  Prof.  New- 
comb  thus  puts  it  forward  or  takes  this  position.  But  it  seems 
to  me  very  clear  that  all  science  is  not  experimental  at  bottom, 
and  that  quite  a  large  portion  of  that  related  knowledge  which 
we  properly  call  "science,"  depends  for  its  verification  and 
acceptance,  not  upon  experimental  test,  which  is  often  in  the 
nature, of  things  impossible,  but  upon  the  dictates  of  reason. 

However,  as  my  deliverance  upon  the  subject  may  not  ap- 
pear as  conclusive  as  Prof.  Newcomb's,  let  us  turn  to  another 
certainly  not  less  well  known  and  trusted  exponent  of  science. 

Prof.  Huxley  thus  defines  science  :  "  To  my  mind,"  he  says, 
"  whatever  doctrine  professes  to  be  the  residt  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  accepted  rules  of  inductive  and  deductive  logic  to 
its  subject  matter,  and  accepts,  within  the  limits  which  it  sets 
to  itself,  the  supremacy  of  reason,  is  science." 

Prof.  Huxley  here  agrees  with  Prof.  Newcomb  that  science 
deals  with  related  knowledge,  because  only  to  such  knowledge 
can  we  apply  induction  and  deduction ;  but  observe,  that  the 
test  he  requires  is  not  experimental  verification,  but  the  "  su- 
premacy of  reason."  Indeed,  Prof.  Huxley  goes  still  farther 
and  explicitly  asserts  that  even  the  reality  of  the  subject-matter 
itself  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  "Whether  the  subject- 
matter,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  consists  of  realities  or  unrealities, 
truths  or  falsehoods,  is  quite  another  question.  I  conceive  that 
ordinary  geometry  is  science,  by  reason  of  its  methods,  and  I 
also  believe  that  its  axioms,  definitions,  and  conclusions  are  all 
true."     For  Prof,  Huxley,  then,  the  geometry  of  four  dimen- 
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sions  is  ^^Bcience/*  though  the  test  of  experimental  verificatioD 
is  inconceivable.  Astrology  is  thus,  according  to  Prof.  Huxley, 
"  science,"  though  he  does  not  believe  its  conclusions.  Neither 
does  he  believe  in  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  or  in  catastrophic  ge- 
ology, and  yet  these  rightly  claim  the  name  of  science.  "  If 
nothing  is  to  be  called  science  but  that  which  is  exactly  true 
from  beginning  to  end,  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  science 
in  the  world  outside  mathematics."  '*  To  reason  logically  from 
principles  established  by  just  inductive  methods  " — ^this,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Huxley,  is  scientific  reasoning,  and  this  method  is 
scientific,  even  though  the  subject-matter  be  unreal.  Still,  I 
presume  that  the  reality  of  the  subject-matter  is  of  importance, 
and  that  the  validity  of  scientific  knowledge  depends  both  upon 
its  method  and  upon  its  sub-«tratum  of  subject-matter  with 
which  that  method  deals. 

This,  then,  is  a  pretty  broad  definition.  To  reason  logically 
from  principles  established  by  jnst  inductive  methods  upon 
real  subject  matter,  ought  to  give  us  the  best  knowledge  we  can 
obtain  upon  any  subject  of  human  interest,  and  hence  it  would 
seem  that  those  who  would  limit  the  value  of  science,  or  the 
application  of  scientific  methods,  to  those  things  of  purely 
material  interest,  and  assert  that  it  has  no  application  to  the 
higher  life  of  man,  must  have  a  much  more  narrow  conception 
of  what  science  is  than  its  best  accredited  exponents. 

We  reach,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  definition  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  after  all,  that  ^^  Science  is  ....  a  complement  of 
cognitions,  having  in  point  of  form  the  character  of  logical  per- 
fection, and  in  point  of  matter  the  character  of  real  truth." 
Here  the  character  of  the  method  is  recognized  as  logical,  deal- 
ing therefore  with  relations,  and  acknowledging  in  its  character 
of  perfection  the  supremacy  of  reason,  not  the  test  of  experi- 
mental verification ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  reality  of  the 
subject-matter  is  included.  Without  the  latter  we  may  have 
science  in  form,  but  only  with  it  have  we  science  in  fact 

May  we  not,  then,  put  the  whole  matter  tersely  in  the  single 
short  assertion  that  ^^Science  is  generalized  TruM'*  t  Thus, 
science  does  not  include  all  ascertained  truth,  because  much 
that  we  know  is  to  us  often  unrelated,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  being  generalized,  or  it  may  not  be  arrived  at  by  the  sound 
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application  of  inductive  or  deductive  logic,  which  alone  can 
furnish  true  generalization.  Such  knowledge  is  'wnscientific. 
We  also  exclude  conclusions  arrived  at  by  such  sound  applica- 
tion, which  are  therefore  scientific  as  to  method,  but  whose 
subject-matter  is  unreal,  for  such  conclusions  do  not  constitute 
truth. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  definition  a  little  more  deeply.  It 
includes  in  its  short  compass  two  very  weighty  words, — ^gener- 
alization and  truth ;  the  one  subjective,  the  other  objective. 
Man  and  nature, — ^the  internal  and  intellectual,  the  external  or 
phenomenal — these  combine  to  form  science.  The  one  consists 
in  logical  principles  and  methods  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  man's  reason — ^the  other  assumes  the  reality  of  the  subject- 
matter.  We  assume,  then,  in  our  definition,  or  in  any  other 
definition  I  ever  saw,  for  that  matter,  that  mind  on  the  one 
side  and  all  external  reality  on  the  other,  are  in  some  myste- 
rious way  related,  so  that  .the  logical  deductions  of  the  one 
accurately  correspond  to  the  facts  of  the  other ;  and  we  assume, 
moreover,  that  these  facts  are  themselves  related  to  one  another 
in  some  mysterious  way,  such  that  these  relations  correspond 
to  the  logical  processes  in  our  own  minds,  and  thus  truth  itself 
becomes  "  the  reality  of  the  universe  intellectually  appre- 
hended." 

Science,  then,  requires  and  assumes  related  phenomena ;  and 
it  also  requires  and  assumes  mind  so  adjusted  to  these  phenom- 
ena that  the  relations  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  workings  of 
the  other.  The  workings  of  the  mind  we  call  the  "ideal." 
The  phenomena  and  their  relations  we  call  the  "real."  We 
assume,  then,  in  science,  and  we  have  to  assume,  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  real  and  the  ideal. 

Take  Geometry,  for  instance.  Geometry  deals  with  ideals. 
To  these  ideals  we  attribute  an  exactness  which  our  knowledge 
of  phenomena  cannot  claim.  A  "  point "  is  an  abstraction,  an 
ideal.  A  geometric  "straight  line"  —  whether  such  a  thing 
really  exists  we  cannot  say.  No  test  that  we  can  apply  could 
demonstrate  absolute  straightness.  None  the  less  we  have  in 
nature  things  which  approach  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  point,  and  we  pass  to  the  ideal  at  once  and  work 
with  that.     We  find  in  nature  examples  of  lines  nearly  straight, 
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and  we  pass  at  once  to  the  ideal  of  absolute  straightness  and 
work  with  that.  So  also  with  triangles  and  curves  and  solidB 
and  areas.  These  things  are  all  pure  abstractions — ^ideals  sug- 
gested by  external  realities;  the  ideal  limits  to  which  these 
realities  seem  to  approach.  We  establish  that  two  quantities 
which  are  always  equal  are  simultaneously  approaching  certain 
limits,  and  at  once,  even  though  those  limits  can  never  be 
reached,  we  assume  equality  between  the  limits  themselves, 
and  the  difierential  and  integral  calculus  are  the  result.  We 
proceed  to  work  with  these  abstractions,  these  limits,  these 
ideals  of  the  mind ;  we  investigate  their  relations ;  we  apply  to 
them  the  accepted  rules  of  logic,  and  submitting  the  results  to 
the  supremacy  of.  reason,  reach  conclusions — and  lo !  when  aU 
is  done,  these  conclusions  are  found  realized  in  external  re- 
ality !  The  laws  of  thought  are  thus  found  to  be  embodied  in 
the  visible  results  of  nature.  Thus  the  mathematics  rest 
wholly  upon  mental  processes ;  they  are,  in  the  words  of  Hin- 
ton,  the  "  metaphysics  of  quantity."  Mathematical  results  are 
thus  facts  of  mental  action.  And  yet  these  results  we  find  to 
coincide  with  objective  reality.  How  is  this  ?  What  does  this 
mean  ?  We  cannot  say  positively  that  these  results  are  aoea- 
rately  realized  in  nature,  because  our  means  of  verification  are 
imperfect  Thus  the  test  of  experimental  verification  is  but  a 
partial  test  after  all.  It  serves  only  to  assure  us  that  we  have 
in  nature  an  approach  more  or  less  close  to  the  ideal  We 
assume  and  believe — more  by  reason  of  cumulative  proof  and 
experience  which  convinces  our  reason,  than  because  of  anj 
experimental  verification — that  the  agreement  is  exact  Again 
I  ask,  what  can  this  correspondence  mean  ? 

The  same  holds  for  any  result  in  any  department  of  science. 
Absolute  exactness  cannot  be  logically  claimed  for  even  the 
best  established,  except  as  an  ideal  which  our  experience  shows 
us  to  be  strangely  built  up  and  incorporated  in  external  nature. 
We  know  nothing  absolutely.  Ideals  alone  are  exact  All  onr 
knowledge  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  verifiable  by  experience,  is  rela- 
tive. Absolute  straightness,  time,  space,  position,  motion— of 
all  these  we  know  nothing.  Our  tests  are  all  relative.  But 
yet  we  form  ideals.  The  identity  of  these  ideals  with  the  rela- 
tively verifiable  facts  of  external  nature  is  significant    Why 
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should  **  sound  logic  "  correspond  to  reality  ?  As  Prof.  Clerk 
Maxwell  has  pointedly  said,  "  When  a  man  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  putting  words  together,  without  troubling  himself  to 
form  the  thoughts  which  ought  to  correspond  to  them,  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  frame  an  antithesis  between  relative  knowledge 
and  a  so-called  absolute  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  absolute  position  of  a  point  as  an  instance  of  the 
limitation  of  our  faculties.  Any  one,  however,  who  will  try 
to  imagine  the  state  of  a  mind  conscious  of  knowing  the  abso- 
lute position  of  a  point,  will  ever  after  be  content  with  our 
relative  knowledge."  This  is  true,  but  yet  we  form  ideals. 
From  relative  straightness  we  form  the  ideal  of  straight ;  rela- 
tive knowledge  furnishes  us  with  abstractions  or  limits,  and 
with  these  ideals  we  deal  and  to  these  ideals  we  apply  our 
logic,  and  the  conclusions  of  this  logic  thus  based  give  us 
*' science." 

Take  for  instance,  the  law  of  gravitation.  We  hold  it  to  be 
exact  and  universal.  But  this,  Prof.  Clifford  tells  us,  we  do 
not  really  "  know  "  of  any  lav^  whatever  by  direct  test.  "  A 
law  would  be  theoretically  universal  if  it  were  true  of  all  cases 
whatever;  and  this  we  do  not  know  of  any  law  at  all."  Pre 
cisely  so.  As  such  knowing  is  relative  and  as  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  unverifiable  by  direct  test,  this  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
But  yet  we  believe,  and  we  even  believe  that  we  "  know."  Our 
reason  is  convinced  and  we  say  we  ''  know."  As  he  himself 
goes  on  to  say,  "  we  assume  this  kind  of  universality,  and  we 
find  that  it  pays  us  to  assume  it."  Yea,  verily,  it  "  pays " ! 
But  does  it  pay  because  we  assume  it,  or  do  we  merely  assume 
it  because  we  find  it  "  pays  "  ?  There  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  agnosticism  which  claims  that  we  cannot  know 
anything  and  that  which  admits  that  we  do  not  know  every- 
thing. 

''  The  highest  truths 
Are  often  those  that  we  the  least  can  prove." 

We  do  claim,  therefore,  to  "  know "  some  things — not  be- 
cause of  the  verification  of  experiment,  but  because  of  the 
supremacy  of  reason.  As  in  Geometry,  so  in  every  other 
branch  of  science  we  recognize  the  ideal — ^the  limit  suggested 
by  the  facts — we  pass  to  this  limit,  treat  it  as  a  fact,  submit  it 
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to  logical  processes,  and  the  final  result  of  our  mental  action 
we  find  to  be  verities  of  external  nature.  We  do  not  assume 
the  correspondence  because  it  pays  ;  we  find  it  pays  to  assume 
it,  because  such  is  the  fa/st ! 

I  need  not  multiply  instances.  Absolute  exactness  is  poasi- 
ble  of  no  human  observation.  Ideals  alone  are  exact.  Uni- 
versality can  be  predicated  of  no  human  experience.  But  still 
we  form  the  ideal  I  No  physical  line  can  be  asserted  by  us  to 
be  absolutely  straight  But  still  we  form  the  ideal!  The 
knowledge  of  an  exact  law  "  would  be  absolutely  different  in 
kind  from  any  knowledge  that  we  possess  at  present"  Bnt 
still  we  form  the  ideal !  When  we  speak  of  the  "  uniformity 
of  nature,"  or  assert  that  "  like  causes  produce  like  effects,'* 
we  are  dealing  with  an  ideal  world  and  an  ideal  state  of  things. 
In  the  world  of  experiment  in  which  we  live,  the  sum  of  all 
the  antecedents  of  any  state  or  action,  is  never  the  same  ex- 
actly— ^the  present  is  never  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  past 
There  are  then,  strictly  speaking,  no  "like  causes  "  to  produce 
"like  effecta"  But  still  we  form  the  ideal !  Thus  tie  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  experimental  science  is  based  is  itself  a 
statement  of  an  ideal  principle  in  an  ideal  world,  and  as 
abstract  as  the  geometric  straight  line  'itself.  We  formulate 
such  abstractions  and  call  them  ^Maws."  Laws  not  of  mind; 
not  of  logic  ;  not  of  reason ;  but  of  naPure  !  We  apply  logi- 
cal consequences  of  ideal  conceptions  to  external  nature — aid 
we  find  correspondence  ! 

"  The  laws  of  nature,"  says  Frederick  Harrison,  "  are  not  so 
much  the  expression  of  absolute  realities  in  the  nature  of  things 
(of  this  we  know  nothing  absolutely),  but  they  are  those  rela- 
tions which  the  human  intellect  has  perceived  in  coordinate 

phenomena  of  all  kinds The  whole  sphere  of  law  is 

nothing  but  the  outcome  of  human  intelligence  applied  to  the 
world  of  phenomena.  Eising  thus  from  phenomena  to  cause, 
is  but  the  translation  of  sensation  into  reality.  And  this  realitj 
is  a  mental  fact  1" 

But  not  only  do  we  find  our  thoughts  thus  mirrored  in 
nature,  but  our  imaginings  as  well.  The  whole  history  of 
physical  science  is  a  commentary  upon  the  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  scientific  discovery,  and  the  most  fervent  defender  of 
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sncli  use  is  Prof.  Tyndall.  The  "  creative  imagination,  brood- 
ing over  related  facts  and  analogies,"  forms  hypotheses,  and 
these  creations  of  the  mind  have  often  been  found  identical 
with  the  realities  of  external  natnre  and  have  led  to  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries.  Though  man's  body  be  out  of 
harmony  with  its  environment,  his  mind  would  seem  to  be  in 
wonderful  accord.  The  very  language  of  man  illustrates  this 
accord.  It  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Natural  and  spiritual  are 
like  substance  and  shadow,  even  as 

*'  The  swan  on  still  St.  Marj's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

If  then,  our  intellectual  action  finds  physical  expression  in 
nature,  and  not  only  re^Uson  but  imagination  is  found  to  be  an 
aid  in  physical  investigation — may  we  not  retrace  our  steps, 
and  again  define  all  science  as  the  verification  op  the  ideal 
IN  nature. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  tlfis  mysterious  agreement  ? 
Why  should  the  facts  of  nature  be  related  at  all  ?  If  related, 
why  should  these  relations  correspond  with  mental  acts,  so  that 
material  things  are  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  an  intellectual 
equivalent,  and  the  real  thus  prove  to  be  an  accurate  tran- 
script of  the  ideal  ? 

There  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  satisfying  answer.  All  this 
means  mind  interpreting  mind,  or  it  means  nothing. 

When  we  learn  to  read  a  book,  we  first  recognize  Ihe  letters 
as  unrelated  facts  of  direct  observation — that  is,  unscientific 
knowledge.  Then  we  observe  relations,  order,  grouping,  and 
certain  recurring  sequences — that  is,  empirical  science.  If  we 
should  end  with  this,  what  a  barren  result ! 

But  we  do  not  end  here.  This  is  but  the  threshold.  We 
perceive  back  of  these  relations  and  groupings,  thoughts  and 
ideas.  We  discern  a  design  and  unity  in  the  whole  We  thus 
finally  find  at  bottom  the  expression  of  intelligence;  of 
thoughts  which  awaken  in  us  responsive  thoughts.  Mind 
recognizes  and  answers  mind,  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass. 

It  is  even  so  in  reading  the  book  of  nature.  We  find  the 
letters  to  be  not  disconnected  but  related  phenomena.  These 
relations  correspond  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  We 
interpret  them  and  put  them  together  in  accordance  with  rear 
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eon  and  we  read  the  result  in  terms  of  reason.  Thus  '^  in  onr 
intuition  we  recognize  Ood's  tuition,"  and  in  all  science  we 
see  ^^  the  reflection  of  the  reason  of  man  in  the  great  all- 
pervading  reason  of  the  universe,"  while  in  the  unity  of 
science  we  see  "  the  reflection  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  of 
the  unity  of  the  supreme  reason  and  intelligence  which  per- 
vades and  rules  over  all  nature,  and  whence  our  reason  and 
science  arq  derived."  This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  how  it  can  be  possible  that  material  things  admit  of  an 
intellectual  equivalent.  The  universe  itself  "being  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  admits  of  being  translated  back  into  thought" 

We  thus  recognize  the  spiritual  as  the  basis  of  the  natural ; 
the  real  as  the  expression  of  the  ideal ;  and  back  of  law  we 
discern  the  ever-present  will  because  of  which  law  is. 

This  conclusion  is  not  based  upon  mere  analogy  or  adroit 
metaphysics.  It  is  a  sound  logical  conclusion  from  known 
phenomena,  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  and 
therefore  is  a  scientific  conclusion.  By  our  own  spiritual  act 
— ^by  the  exertion  of  our  own  wills,  we  ourselves  affect  matter. 
This  is  admitted  on  all  hands  as  a  scientific  fact  "  Ahnost 
any  physiologist,"  says  Bray,  "will  admit  the  power  which 
pure  will  has  over  the  nervous  system ;  that  it  can  prolong 
consciousness  and  even  life  itself  for  certain  short  spaces,  by 
the  mere  exertion  of  vehement  purpose."  Now  volition  is 
accompanied  by  brain  action — by  motion  of  brain  molecules, 
and  the  motion  of  these  molecules  is  obedient  to  the  spiritual 
mandate  of  will.  The  mechanism  we  know  not,  but  the  fact 
we  recognize.  Inexplicable  as  it  is  at  bottom,  will  is  recog- 
nized as  *a  force  in  nature,  causing  change  of  motion  of  mole- 
cules. In  our  conscious  volition  we  recognize  then  a  power 
akin  to  that  whose  workings  we  observe  in  nature.  If  then, 
we  are  ourselves  thus  conscious  of  a  spiritual  act — an  exertion 
of  will,  ending,  we  know  not  how,  in  a  physical  act — ^how  can 
we  exclude  the  operation  of  will  from  other  physical  acts  %  If 
part  of  the  motion  we  observe  is  undoubtedly  due  to  our 
spiritual  act,  why  is  not  the  rest  of  it  due  to  spiritual  action 
also  i!  It  certainly  is  not  scientific,  nor  is  it  reasonable,  to  have 
two  different  causes  for  like  effects.  Is  there  not  more  than 
mere  analogy  here  ?     Such  a  conclusion  is  as  direct  and  una- 
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voidable  as  any  which  scientific  deduction  can  draw.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  all  that  we  have  learned  of  the  universe,  and 
explains  at  once  its  unity,  its  design,  and  adaptations.  The 
unity  of  nature  is  thus  but  the  expression  in  nature  of  un- 
changing will.  Science  rests  to-day  upon  this  conclusion 
solidly,  and  finds  in  it  alone  the  explanation  of  that  verification 
of  the  ideal  in  the  real,  which  is  its  best  and  truest  definition. 
The  time  when  it  could  be  said  with  a  sneer  that  «  Science 
conducts  God  with  honor  to  its  frontiers^  thanking  Him  for 
His  provisional  services  P^  has  gone  by.  He  is,  as  Hinton 
expresses  it,  no  longer  the  cause  of  things,  but  the  fact  of 
tilings.  "  Cause  is  wholly  phenomenal.  It  implies  that  which 
precedes,  which  was  and  is  not — a  cause  in  time.  This  God's 
act  cannot.be."  !No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  "religion  is  at 
the  cradle  of  every  nation  and  philosophy  at  its  grave."  The  • 
science  of  to-day  conceives  God  as  immanent  in  the  Universe. 
So  also  does  religion.  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."     So  also  does  poetry. 

"  He  is  more  present  unto  every  creature  He  hath  made 
Than  anything  unto  itielf  can  be." 

**  What  were  a  God  who  but  with  force  external 
Hath  set  the  All  about  his  finger  circUng  " 

Sings  Goethe : 

"  He  from  within  must  keep  the  world  in  motion, 
Nature  in  Him,  Himself  in  nature  cherish  ; 
So  that  what  in  Him  lives,  and  moves  and  is. 
Doth  ne'er  His  power  nor  e'er  His  spirit  miss." 

And  so  sings  Pope : 

'*  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  nature  is  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  changed  through  all  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  etherial  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

And  so  say  philosophy  and  science  to  day.  The  inspired 
assertions  of  a  Paul ;  the  insight  of  the  poets  from  Goethe  and 
Pope  to  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  may  be  found  reflected  in 
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the  pages  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  Hnxlej  and  Fieke. 
Inspiration,  imagination,  science — ^here  all  agree.  The  '^car- 
penter theory  "  has  gone  forever.  Belief  in  spirit  is  no  more 
anthropomorphic  than  belief  in  "power,"  or  "force,"  or  *' en- 
ergy." "In  creating  man,"  says  Prof.  Harris,  "God  theo- 
morphized ;  therefore  necessarily  man  anthropomorphizes." 

We  recognize  then,  as  a  logical  deduction  from  known  facts 
— that  is  as  a  scientific  conclusion — ^that  this  universe  rests  npon 
the  spiritual ;  and  we  perceive  in  ourselves,  working  in  obedi- 
ence to  our  will,  a  power,  finite  and  limited  though  it  be,  akin 
to  that  whose  infinite  and  perfect  workings  we  study,  and 
whose  recorded  actions  make  up  the  sum  of  what  we  call 
"  Science."  That  this  conclusion  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
light  that  streams  in  upon  us  from  all  sides ;  that  it  is  re-en- 
forced by  the  Christian  philosophy,  no  less  than  by  the  relig- 
ious feeling  of  man  in  all  ages — asserted  by  our  seers  and  sung 
by  our  poets — is  significant.  I  have  not  thought  to  make  it  so. 
It  comes  out  so !     By  different  roads  we  reach  the  same  result. 

**  Gkxi  fulfiUs  himself  Jn  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

I  wish  only  to  insist  here  as  strongly  as  I  may,  that  this  is  a 
sound  conclusion  of  science,  not  the  special  pleading  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  If  there  were  no  Christian  philosophy — no 
religious  feeling — if  seer  and  poet  had  never  seen  or  sung — 
still  would  the  science  of  to-day  yield  us  this  result. 

How  far  does  this  power  delegated  to  us  extend,  and  what 
are  the  lessons  which  science  teaches  as  to  its  use  and  its 
effects  upon  the  world  we  live  in  and  upon  ourselves  ? 

The  power  which  the  mind  of  man  has  acquired  over  nature, 
through  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  need  not 
be  enlarged  upon  in  these  days.  We  see  it  daily  illustrated, 
and  are  almost  wearied  and  sated  with  the  quick  succession  of 
marvels,  so  that  the  announcement  of  new  or  remarkable 
results  scarcely  excites  our  comment.  This  is  all  the  result  of 
skillful  application  of  knowledge ;  of  harnessing  the  forces  of 
nature;  of  combining  them  or  pitting  them  against  one 
another — of  management  in  other  words,  and  of  indirect  'ac- 
complishment more  than  of  direct  control.     And  so  we  are  in 
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danger  of  regarding  nature  from  the  outside,  as  a  vast  complex 
of  invariable  laws  and  mysterious  forces,  the  operations  of 
which  we  observe  and  study,  and  occasionally  when  our  knowl- 
edge is  ripe,  we  step  into  the  circuit  and  pulling  the  strings  of 
the  mechanism,  make  it  cooperate  in  a  blind  way  in  the  line  of 
oar  desires.  To  such  an  extent  have  we  done  this  and  so  mar- 
vellous and  absorbing  have  been  the  results,  that  we  have  been 
in  danger  of  missing  the  inner  spiritual  significance  of  it  all, 
and  of  resting  intellectually  content  with  the  matter  and  laws 
with  which  we  operate ;  accepting  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  satisfied  to  look  no  deeper.  We  confound  "law"  or 
sequence  with  "cause,"  and  think  we  "understand"  a  thing 
when  we  recognize  the  invariable  sequence  in  its  occurrence. 

But  science  need  not  and  indeed  can  not  stop  here.  If  she 
is  true  to  herself  she  roust  go  farther  and  deeper.  The  power 
which  we  have  directly,  not  indirectly,  in  this  universe,  by 
virtue  of  wHl,  not  of  knowledge,  demands  consideratioiL  The 
physicist  teUs  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  who  can  doubt,  that  when 
I  simply  raise  my  hand,  I  introduce  a  disturbance  into  the  vast 
mechanism,  the  effects  of  which  extend — must  extend — ^through 
the  whole  solar  system.  Theoretically,  it  is  strictly  true.  Is 
it  not  true  absolutely?  A  single  disturbance,  who  can  set 
limits  to  its  extent  ?  Who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  immen- 
sity ?  Here  am  I,  an  insignificant  atom,  a  pigmy,  a  parasite 
of  a  little  teiTestrial  globe  whirling  through  space,  and  this 
pigmy  raises  a  microscopic  hand,  and  behold !  unseen  influences 
are  sent  thrilling  through  the  vast  planetary  spaces!  How 
can  we  stop  here  and  go  no  farther  ?  That  single  act  we  trace 
back  to  motion  of  brain  particles.  Those  motions  obey  my 
wilL  By  will  I  raise  my  hand.  To  will  matter  responds.  At 
the  bidding  of  my  will,  the  universe  is  changed.     It  is  not  as 

_  ■ 

it  was  before.  Strike  off  my  hand  and  arm — both  hands  and 
arms — strike  off  all  my  limbs,  deprive  me  of  taste,  touch,  sight, 
and  hearing ;  shut  off,  one  by  one,  all  the  inlets  by  which  the 
outer  world  comes  in  upon  my  soul,  and  so  long  as  in  the 
wretched  hulk  remaining  one  thought  can  arise  and  will  re* 
mains,  that  b'mbless,  helpless,  senseless  wreck  is  a  vital  living 
Power  in  an  infinite  Universe,  and  by  the  regal  power  of  will 
alone  exerts  an  influence  among  the  stars. 
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*ThiB  ie  strictly,  literally  true!  As  true  as  anything  the 
physicist  has  to  tell  us.  It  is  scientific  truth ;  the  result  of 
sound,  logical  processes,  verified  by  experimental  test  And 
this  means  something !  We  may  conceive  the  whole  mighty 
system  as  in  momentary  equilibrium.  In  some  remote  comer, 
at  the  command  of  will — without,  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  the 
remotest  mechanical  connection  between  the  will  and  its  ma- 
terial consequence, — a  minute  disturbance  is  introduced ;  a 
single  brain  particle  moves  difEerently  from  before — and  the 
whole  vast  complex  readjusts  itself.  The  sum  of  energy  in- 
deed remains  the  same.  None  is  gained  and  none  is  lost.  Bnt 
in  the  myriad  correlations  and  inter-relations,  the  mind  of  man 
must  certainly  have  a  share,  and  somewhere  the  results  of  man'i 
action  must  be  visible. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  these  results  ?    What  limit  can  we 
set  to  man's  actions. 

Plainly  none  whatever  except  such  as  experience  justifiefli 
To  that  alone  can  we  appeal.  So  far  as  we  understand  the 
constitution  of  the  universe  we  live  in,  it  is  made  sensitive  to 
will,  and  through  its  whole  extent  it  thrills  at  the  touch  of 
spirit  hands.  The  action  of  man's  will  in  such  an  universe  may 
accomplish  any  conceivable  result.  What  it  really  does  accom- 
plish we  can  only  tell  by  actual  examination.  To  move  the 
moon  from  her  orbit ;  to  violate  any  apparent  "  uniformity  f 
to  cause  any  combination  of  forces  for  any  desired  end ;  may 
require  only  the  initial  action  of  the  proper  thought  /  I  repeat, 
that  so  far  as  we  are  given  to  comprehend  the  mechanism,  any- 
thing we  will  may  be  possible.  If  such  suppositions  are  re- 
pugnant, it  is  solely  because  our  experience  assures  us  that  the 
operation  of  our  will  is  limited,  not  because  we  recognize  that 
it  must  be.  Experience  alone  can  show  us  how  far  such  power 
extends. 

The  definition  of  a  miracle  then,  as  something  "contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature,"  must  be  discarded.  If  such  there  can  be, 
or  rather  let  us  say,  if  such  there  have  been — ^for  to  experience 
we  must  go — ^it  is  not  eupernsitiiTBlj  above  nature,  or  outside  of 
nature.  It  is  already  m  the  very  constitution  of  nature.  It  is 
natural  because  spiritual,  not  spiritual  because  unnatural,  and  is 
what  aU  nature  is — ^the  material  manifestation  of  will.    What 
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more  or  less  than  this  is  any  natural  ''  law  ?"  Let  him  nvho 
sees  nothing  supernatural  in  the  fact  of  gravitation,  not  claim 
to  see  any  more  in  its  reversal.  The  one  is  no  less  mysterious 
than  the  other  would  be.  Belief  in  the  one  is  justified  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  same  experience  were  it  forthcoming  would 
justify  the  other.  There  is  no  intrinsic  diflSculty  in  accepting 
the  one  which  is  not  shared  by  the  other.  No  "  scientific " 
difiSculty  in  either  which  does  not  rest  simply  and  solely  upon 
experience. 

Does  this  seem  like  the  endorsement  of  a  "prayer  test?'* 
Not  at  all  I  Verification  by  experience,  as  embodied  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  is  one  thing.  Verification  by  a 
self-imposed  test,  under  self-imposed  conditions,  is  quite  another. 
In  any  purely  physical  investigation,  Prof.  Tyndall  himself 
would  consider  the  result  of  such  a  test,  if  it  failed,  as  negative 
only.  It  would  at  most  be  a  Scottish  verdict  of  "  not  proven," 
and  he  would  seek  by  further  experience  to  determine  the 
necessary  conditions  under  which  alone  a  positive  answer  could 
be  expected. 

But  how  about  the  uniformity  of  nature,  do  you  ask  ?  I 
reply,  that  uniformity,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  the 
will  manifest  in  nature  is  unchangeable  in  purpose  and  com- 
plete in  knowledge — and  it  means  also  that  certain  limits  are 
set  to  the  operation  of  man's  will  in  physical  nature.  Our  be- 
lief in  the  universality  of  natural  law  rests  on  the  first  and  our 
disbelief  in  miracles  rests  upon  the  other,  and  for  this  last,  our 
only  justification  is  recorded  experience.  A  miracle  rests  then, 
at  bottom,  like  every  ascertained  fact,  upon  reliability  of  evi- 
dence only,  and  is  no  more  prima  facie  discredited  than  any 
other  observed  action  of  will  in  nature,  which  when  firmly  es- 
tablished, we  invariably  call  "natural."  Both,  if  both  exist, 
are  to  be  considered  as  natural,  because  both  are  equally  spirit- 
ual. To  bring  the  ascertained  fact  into  relation  and  accord 
with  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  is  the  part  of  science. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration :  we  admit  as  a  physical  fact,  that 
at  least  within  certain  undefined  limits  in  our  organism,  matter 
obeys  will,  and  brain  particles  move  at  the  impulse  of  volition. 
Now,  molecules,  the  physicist  tells  us,  are  separated  by  spaces 
indefinitely  great  as  compared  to  the  size  of  the  molecules 
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themselves,  and  these  spaces  are  filled  with  ether,  which  con- 
denses around  the  molecules  like  the  atmosphere  about  the 
earth.     Within  the  limits  of  the  cranium  then,  we  may  con- 
ceive a  whole  solar  system  in  miniature.     The  whole  great 
Universe  with  its  suns  and  systems  is  represented  in  those  tiny, 
whirling,  moving  brain  particles.     Now,  upon  one  of  these 
little  brain  particles,  separated  by  an  immense  relative  distance 
from  its  neighbors,  let  us  imagine  a  race  of  tiny,  intelligent 
beings  like  ourselves,  to  live.     One  of  these  little  homuncules 
looks  oflE  from  this  tiny  earth,  with  his  tiny  telescope,  as  we  do 
from  ours,  and  observes  motions  and  bodies  moving  hither  and 
thither.     But  these  motions,  unlike  those  which  we  observe, 
would  perplex  the  mind  of  our  little  homunculus,  by  their 
lack  of  law.     He  could  predicate  nothing  of  them  in  the  past 
or  future.     He  could  formulate  no  general  laws,  observe  no 
mutual  relations,  have  no  science.     What  would  this  mean? 
To  our  little  homnnculus  it  would  mean — nothing  1     His  uni- 
verse would  be  without  law  or  order  or  purpose  discernible  by 
him.    He  would  live  in  a  world  of  caprice.     But  what  would 
this  really  mean  ?    Why  as  we  know,  it  would  mean  our  own 
limitations,  our  own  imperfect  knowledge  and  changing  pur- 
poses, feelings,    desires,    and    passions.     Limited  knowledge, 
changing  environment,  a  thousand  conflicting  and  varying  im- 
pulses, would  be  reflected  in  the  universe  of  our  little  homnn- 
culus, and  it  would  be  for  him,  a  world  of  disorder  and  chaos. 
But  now,  change  all  this  by  the  assumption  of  a  will,  like  our 
own  in  kind,  but  complete  in  knowledge  and  single  in  purpose, 
incapable  of  being  acted  upon  by  anything  external,  becanse 
through  it  all  things  would  exist,  and  nothing  could  be  exter- 
nal.    At  once  the  universe  of  the  little  homnnculus  would  be 
like  that  in  which  we  live !    He  like  us,  would  now  observe 
"uniformity,"  and  like  us  would  swear  by  it.     He,  like  us, 
would  discover  "  laws,"  and  like  us,  stake  his  existence  upon 
their  constancy.     He  would  talk  like  us,  of  "  like  causes  "  and 
"  like  eflEects,"  and  like  us  make  his  experiments  and  build  up 
his  sciences.     Like  us,  too,  he  might  on  the  same  groands, 
deride  "  miracles,"  treat  their  possibility  with  contempt,  and  look 
with  scorn  upon  the  hypothesis  of  anything  spiritual  to  account 
for  the  facts  of  daily  life.    He  might  even  make  matter  and 
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force  and  law  his  gode ;  think  it  perfectly  natural  and  clear 
that  a  particle  should  move  this  way,  and  quite  absurd,  mirac- 
ulous, supernatural,  or  ridiculous  that  it  should  move  that  way. 
He  would  find,  like  us,  in  his  own  sensations  the  same  difficulty 
we  find,  and  would  be  as  little  able  to  comprehend  how  sensa- 
tion could  correspond  with  reality.  But  now,  duppose,  finally, 
that,  like  us,  he  should  find  in  his  ovm  organism  that  matter 
obeyed  will,  and  that  his  ovm  little  bndn  particles  were  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  the  little  universe  he  looked  out  upon  ?  What 
a  clew  and  flash  of  light  that  would  be  upon  the  whole  mys- 
tery I  What  a  significance  his  little  uniformities,  and  laws  and 
causes  and  effects  would  now  have  I  How  exactly  right  he 
would  be  in  attributing  to  a  will — ^in  kind  like  his  own,  though 
vastly  superior  in  degree — all  the  phenomena  he  observed,  and 
if  he  should  regard  a  "  law  "  or  a  "  miracle  "  as  anything  more 
or  less  than  the  physical  representation  of  underlying  will — 
what  a  foolish,  self-complacent,  ignorant  little  homunculus  he 
would  be ! 

If  he  found,  like  us,  that  through  all  his  little  history,  the 
laws  and  uniformities  he  observed  were  invariable  and  had 
never  changed ;  that,  reasoning  upon  them  he  could  tell  the 
past  and  foretell  the  future,  he  would  conclude,  like  us,  that 
the  will-power  he  exerted  was  not  visible  in  its  effects  upon 
external  nature.  If  however,  like  us,  he  found  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  some  cases  the  limitations  of  his  will  were  less 
narrow  than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  what  possible  objection 
could  he  or  should  we  have,  other  than  that  based  upon  the 
character  of  the  evidence,  itself,  that  this  could  not  be  true,  or, 
that  being  true,  it  was  a  fact  any  different  in  kind  from,  any 
more  wonderful  or  less  natural  than,  any  other  fact  he  was 
acquainted  with  ?  It  would  be  simply  a  question  of  fact  and 
of  evidence  with  him,  and  should  it  not  be  the  same  for  us  ? 

If,  then,  as  the  man  of  science  holds,  like  causes  produce 
always  like  effects,  and  if  by  "  cause  "  we  mean  the  sum  of  all 
the  antecedents,  then  it  is  also  certain  that  so  far  as  man's  will 
is  operative,  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  at  any  instant  can 
never  be  the  same  as  the  instant  before.  Such  a  state  is  as 
ideal  as  a  geometric  straight  line.  If,  however,  we  do  find 
uniformity  to  be  a  practical  fact,  we  can  only  infer  that  such 
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disturbing  caiuses  need  not  be  taken  account  of  in  physical 
investigation.  We  may,  therefore,  rightfully  neglect  them 
and  build  upon  the  law  of  uniformity  with  confidence.  But 
because  we  may  thus  neglect  such  disturbing  influences,  that 
does  not  prove  them  any  less  real  or  operative  within  their 
sphere,  nor  does  it  follow  that  because  uniformity  is  practically 
true,  spiritual  action  is  impossible.  Belief  in  the  one  does  not 
involve  disbelief  in  the  other.  It  is  the  position  of  sonnd 
science  to  hold  both  as  not  in  conflict,  and  while  basing  the 
systematic  investigation  of  external  nature  upon  the  one,  as 
experience  justifles  us  in  doing,  not  to  neglect  the  influence  of 
the  other  where  experience  shows  that  such  influence  should 
not  be  disregarded. 

Let  us,  therefore,  again  enquire  how  far  we  can  go  in  admit- 
ting the  action  of  man's  will  in  nature,  and  what  part  it  plays 
in  die  economy  of  the  universa 

Physically,  man  is  perhaps  of  all  animals  the  one  most  out 
of  harmony  with  his  physical  environment  Naked,  defence- 
less, and  helpless  at  birth,  knowledge  and  volition  and  choice 
must  supply  the  place  of  physical  equipment  and  instinct  He 
has.  thus  fought  his  way  upward,  aided  like  the  other  animals 
by  the  selective  and  moulding  power  of  environment  and  by 
hereditary  preservation  of  beneficial  acquired  traits.  But  in 
this  development,  unlike  the  lower  animals,  knowledge  and 
action  based  upon  knowledge  have  brought  him  and  keep  him 
in  harmony  with  his  surroundings.  He  must  sow  in  order  that 
he  may  reap,  and  toil  in  order  that  he  may  clothe  himself  and 
eat.  By  acquired  knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  he  first  learns 
how  he  must  act  in  order  to  obey  those  laws.  Selection  for 
him  works  thus  along  the  line  of  mental  development  rather 
than  physical  progress,  and  it  is  brains,  not  brawn,  that  best 
succeed.  So  far  from  being  fitted  for  this  world  he  does  not 
appear  even  as  a  denizen  of  it,  but  rather  as  a  stranger,  ^*  en- 
camped in  nature,  not  domesticated,"  sojourning  for  a  time 
and  obliged  perforce  to  make  the  best  of  it.  In  the  begin- 
ning, when  knowledge  was  scant,  transgression  of  law  was  an 
inevitable  daily  occurrence.  By  the  same  law  of  heredity 
which  has  preserved  his  physical  and  mental  gains  for  the  race, 
these  transgressions  must  also  reappear  in  inherited  tendencies 
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out  of  harmony  with  nature,  so  that  even  with  better  knowl- 
edge, recognizing  plainly  that  which  is  best  and  the  action 
which  is  wisest,  the  good  which  he  sees  he  does  not,  and  that 
which  he  does  his  reason  condemns.     Thns  the  ignorance  of 
one  generation  is  the  willful  sin  of  the  next,  and  the  moral 
element  of  willful  disobedience  appears.     Sin,  vice,  and  misery 
are  mnltiplied,  not    by   ignorance  alone,   bnt  by   voluntary 
choice,  ^^ and  there  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no,  not  one." 
'^  Why  a  brute  " — how  often  have  we  heard  it  said — "  a  brute 
would  act  better  if  he  knew  as  much."     Precisely.    And  that 
is  just  where  man  is  higher  than  the  brute.     The  brute  and  its 
life  habits  are  the  result  of  the  stem  selection  of  nature's  laws. 
The  brute  must  live  in  close  accord  with  nature  or  pay  the 
penalty  of  death.     Hereditary  habit  is  the  condition  of  life  and 
physical  transgression  means  destruction,     :^fot  so  with  man. 
Transgression,  not  obedience,  is  with  him  an  hereditary  habit 
and  a  legacy,  and  its  dark  lines  run  far  out  into  the  future, 
determining   the  fate  of  generations  yet  unborn.       To  him 
alone  is  committed  this  enormous  responsibility.     His  life  ends 
not  with  himself ;  he  can  not  live  it  for  himself.     The  law  of 
heredity  which  holds  good  for  him  as  for  the  lower  animals, 
works  thus  on  a  higher  plane.     He  alone  can  cut  loose  from 
nature  and  live.     He  alone  can  abuse  the  gifts  of  God  and  live 
to  tell  the  tale.    Upon  his  voluntary  action  the  future  waits. 
He  can  make  it  black  with  disease,  sufiering,  and  crime  through 
generations  to  come,  or  the  source  under  God  of  physical 
health,  moral  sanity,  robust  virtue,  all  slowly  but  surely  raising 
the  race  into  that  highest  slate  of  moral  accord  with  nature 
which  he  seems  intended  by  his  voluntary  effort  to  attain.     It 
is  not  life  or  sensation  or  even  will  which  distinguish  man  from 
the  brute,  but  all  that  goes  to  make  personality  and  responsi- 
bility.    He  is  free  to  sin,  not  forced  to  do  right.     He  has  eaten 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  has  cast  off  leading 
strings.    It  is  given  him  to  know  and  he  must  freely  will  to 
do.     He  is  not  ^'  such  a  gosling  as  to  obey  instinct,"  but  stands 

**  As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself 
And  knew  no  other  kin." 

How  then  is  it  that  man  has  progressed  and  not  deteriorated, 
and  what  surety  have  we  that  he  will  continue  to  progress  ? 
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With  the  doable  handicap  of  ignorance  and  inherited  tendency, 
obstacles  without  and  within,  what  assurance  have  we  of  his 
future,  and  what  does  this  singular  position  mean  ?  Why  place 
him  in  a  world  of  whose  laws  he  is  ignorant,  and  when  by  long 
suffering,  pain,  and  misery  he  has  learned  those  laws,  why  should 
he  encounter  in  himself  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  ? 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  such  questions,  because  in  a  universe 
governed  by  will,  we  must  expect  to  find  purpose-  If  man  is 
placed  among  natural  laws  to  which  he  must  conform  or  die ; 
if  he  is  made  ignorant  of  those  laws  and  yet  has  the  capacity  to 
discover  them — we  must  cpnclude  he  was  meant  to  discover 
them,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  capacities  he  is  fulfilling 
the  purpose  of  the  Will  that  placed  him  here.  But  now,  if  he 
finds  that  when  these  laws  are  known,  there  are  in  himself  ten- 
dencies— the  survivals  of  ignorant  transgression,  hardened  into 
willful  disobedience — which  hinder  bis  adaptation  of  himself  to 
known  laws,  which  he  must  overcome  or  knowledge  itself  is  of 
no  avail,  we  must  likewise  conclude  that  he  was  intended  to 
overcome  these  tendencies,  else  is  the  stem  schooling  of  nature 
in  vain  and  all  knowledge  is  in  vain.  We  should  expect  to 
find  him  then  endowed  with  capacities  which  shall  enable  him 
to  do  this,  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  capacities  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  is  also  fulfilling  a  purpose. 

Here,  at  last,  we  find  the  true  realm  of  man's  will  and  the 
proper  field  of  its  operation.  Limited  in  its  effects  upon  exter- 
nal nature,  here  its  sway  is  regal.  Man  must  first  learn  what 
is  best.  He  must  then  wiU  to  do  it!  Kight  action,  based  npon 
knowledge  and  governed  by  will,  is  the  path  along  which  man 
is  to  progress,  and  will  is  as  much  an  element  in  this  progress 
and  as  much  to  be  taken  into  account  by  science,  as  natoral 
selection  or  the  struggle  for  existence.  Bight  action,  based  npon 
knowledge,  or  voluntary  right  action,  becomes  habitual  Hab- 
itual action  becomes  hereditary.  Thus  the  virtue  of  one  gen- 
eration is  the  gain  of  the  next.  Thus  the  law  of  heredity  is 
seized  upon  by  man  and  swayed  by  his  will  alone  into  the  path 
of  progress.  Thus  by  the  free  action  of  his  will  man  cooperates 
with  the  supreme  Will — transforms  a  curse  into  a  blessing  and 
transmits  that  blessing  to  a  race.  Eight  action,  become  habit- 
ual by  the  voluntary  exertion  of  will,  we  call  ^' character  ^^ — 
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the  chiefest  product  of  knowledge  and  virtue — the  most  valued 
and  valuable  thing  on  earth  ;  the  best  thing  man  can  leave  be- 
hind him;  the  only  thing  he  can  take  with  him  from  this 
world  of  struggle  and  of  discipline.  This  is  man's  duty  and 
end  on  earth.  For  this  he  is  placed  helpless  and  out  of  har- 
mony, in  a  world  of  law.  For  this,  by  slow,  patient  toil,  he 
must  learn  the  right  For  this,  having  learned,  he  must  will 
to  do.  For  this,  he  finds  in  himself  a  spiritual  power  which  is 
at  once  the  solution  of  the  mystery  and  the  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. A  spiritual  being,  the  end  of  his  being  is  a  spiritual  end. 
Placed  in  a  spiritual  world,  controlled  by  will,  he  himself  par- 
takes of  that  spiritual  power,  and  in  the  realm  of  his  own 
moral  nature  is  entrusted  with  its  exercise.  By  the  exercise  of 
that  power  he  elevates  himself  and  the  race.  The  world — the 
spiritual  world,  and  in  no  small  degree  the  physical  also — is  the 
better  for  his  living.  His  voluntary  action  takes  hold  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  all  things. 

This  is  why  the  world  pays  its  highest  honors  and  homage  to 
character.  Let  cynicism  have  its  say — but  the  heart  of  the 
nation  beats  true,  and  in  our  better  moments  we  recognize 
these  things  Who  are  the  men  we  delight  to  honor  ?  His- 
tory records  many  whose  achievements  we  cannot  forget,  whose 
names  we  cannot  let  dia  But  whom  do  we  all  unite  to  honor? 
Look  over  the  list  of  the  world's  greatest  men ;  warriors,  states- 
men, scholars ;  whose  insight,  wisdom,  deft  knowledge  and  sub- 
tle instinct  have  moulded  the  world's  progresa  Do  we  not 
find  that  those  we  carry  in  our  hearts  are  those  who  illustrate 
and  emphasize,  not  material  success,  but  spiritual  ascendancy  ? 
These  only  never  die.  Not  achievement,  but  rectitude,  not 
policy,  but  principle,  not  brilliant  talents,  but  unswerving 
honor,  not  victorious  eagles,  but  self -conquest,  not  pomp  or  dis- 
play or  "success" — but  character.  These  are  the  things  which 
we  really  honor ;  the  stuff  of  which  we  make  heroes !  "  There 
has  been  no  nation,"  says  Mulford,  "  but  in  the  beginning  of 
its  history  there  was  a  relation  to  a  world  which  it  did  not  con- 
quer with  its  swords  and  whose  fruits  it  did  not  gather  in  its 
bams  nor  exchange  in  its  markets.  There  has  been  none  which 
in  the  greater  periods  of  its  history,  did  not  recognize  ends 
whose  worth  had  no  estimate  in  material  values,  and  in  the  eri- 
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sis  of  its  history  did  not  call  for  an  effort  for  which  its  eoono> 
mists  conld  find  no  rate  of  compensation  in  the  wages  of  labor." 
The  ^^  practical "  wisdom,  so  called,  which  splits  hairs  between 
the  right  and  the  expedient,  the  "  theoretically  jnst "  but  "prac- 
tically unwise  " — splays  fast  and  loose  with  eternal  veritie&  In 
a  Universe  based  upon  law,  whose  foundation  is  righteous  pur- 
pose, there*  can  be  nothing  expedient  which  is  not  right,  noth- 
ing just  which  is  not  wise,  and  nothing  wise  which  ignores  jus- 
tice. Bight  action,  whether  in  individual  or  national  life,  need 
not  take  account  of  the  "  expedient"  where  the  right  is  plainly 
recognized,  and  there  is  no  great  crisis  of  our  history  which 
does  not  emphasize  this  fact. 

Thus  only  then,  is  life  worth  living — only  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  well  and  nobly  lived.  Thus  only  does  it  take  on 
significance,  without  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  barren, 
the  best  gifts  of  material  success  a  weariness,  and,  deprived  of 
its  highest  aim  and  meaning,  even  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  '*  success "  is  but  failure,  and  all  is  vanity.  Seen  in  the 
light  of  will  and  purpose,  the  mystery  of  pain  and  sin  lifts  a 
little ;  the  stem,  pitiless  laws  of  nature  are  seen  to  be  beneficent, 
and  even  the  curse  of  heredity  becomes  the  salvation  of  the 
race. 

For  at  first  sight,  does  it  not  seem  a  curse — this  law  by 
which  alone  the  lower  animals  progress  and  by  which  alone 
man  would  certainly  perish,  overcome  by  the  very  environment 
he  is  placed  in  ?  Is  not  this  very  fact  indeed,  the  strongest 
proof  of  man's  lack  of  harmony  with  the  world  he  lives  in  as  a 
stranger  and  sojourner,  not  as  one  '^to  the  manner  bomf 
That  we  should  see  the  right  and  do  it  not !  That  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  should  live  again  in  the  children,  '^  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  "I  As  we  look  about  us  and  see 
young,  innocent  lives  foredoomed  to  misery  and  crime ;  tainted 
at  the  very  springs  of  life ;  sin  and  violation  of  law  imbibed  at 
the  mother's  breast.  Lives  whose  final  destruction  and  wreck 
are  as  inevitable,  seemingly  as  uncontrolled  by  volition  as  the 
laws  of  nature  themselves,  and,  oh !  the  pity  of  it — the  pity  of 
it  all  1 — ^their  wreck  not  ending  with  themselves,  but  handed 
down  and  reappearing  in  innocent  partakers ! 
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'*  And  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood. 

'*  Behold  we  know  not  anything. 
We  can  but  hope  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring.*' 

Nay,  rather  let  us  say  we  do  "  know  "  and  we  can  do  more 
than  hope.  Is  it  not  plain  that  there  is  nothing  here  that  need 
dismay  ?  nothing  even  that  is  unjust  or  hard  ?  The  dark  pic- 
ture is  the  promise  of  better  things.  We  do  not  "  hope  "  we 
hru/vD  that  "winter  will  change  to  spring."  As  well  go 
through  a  town  or  wood  where  a  tornado  has  been  before,  and 
noting  the  damage,  the  fierce  and  uncontrolled  destruction,  the 
loss  of  life  with  all  its  attendant  horrors — inveigh  against  a 
power  as  malevolent,  which  when  guided  by  intelligence  is 
tractable  and  benign,  the  giver  of  good  and  not  of  evil.  It  is 
thus  with  all  of  nature's  forces,  and  heredity  is  no  exception. 
Apart  from  guiding  will  they  lose  significance.  Such  instances 
of  powers  wasted  or  defied,  are  warnings — impressive,  solemn 
warnings  of  error,  and  full  of  encouragement  and  of  blessed 
promise  to  virtue.     For  we  control  them,  and 

'<  In  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown." 

"  The  Future  comes  not  from  before  to  meet  us,  but  streams  up  from 
behind  over  our  heads !" 

The  action  then  of  man's  will,  re-enforced  by  heredity,  is  a 
power  in  the  world.  The  science  which  recognizes  the  one  as 
ft  law,  can  not  be  blind  to  the  other  as  a  force.  The  variety  of 
man's  experience ;  inequality  of  fortune ;  of  station ;  of  birth ; 
vicissitudes ;  wealth  and  poverty ;  ease  and  labor ;  hardship 
and  affluence — the  whole  tangled  web  of  life,  with  all  the  hard 
social  problems  of  the  day — so  apparently  devoid  of  justice ; 
the  path  so  hard  and  rugged  to  some,  so  easy  to  others — all 
this  finds  a  ready  solution.  There  is  here  no  question  of 
justice  or  lack  of  justice ;  no  place  for  envy  or  discontent.  As 
well  in  passing  through  a  forest  might  one  find  injustice  in  the 
unequal  advantage  of  position  and  surroundings  of  the  trees 
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about  him — one  straggling  painfully  for  the  plentiful  moistore 
and  light  intercepted  by  its  neighbor.  Do  we  not  know  and 
teach  that  out  of  such  differences  plant  life  develops  and  that 
the  stress  of  necessity  is  the  foundation  of  strength  \  Much 
more  is  it  for  man.  Strike  out  these  differences,  these  hard 
inequalities,  and  you  strike  out  of  life  all  that  gives  it  signifi- 
cance or  power  or  beauty.  You  strike  out  love  and  self-sacri- 
fice, mutual  help,  pity  and  charity;  even  justice  itself,  "  which 
is  but  wider  charity,''  and  with  it  liberty  of  consent  to  action 
— the  very  essence  of  justice — and,  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of 
uniformity,  life  is  without  aim,  incentive,  or  significance. 
Such  differences  are  the  stimulants  to  exertion,  incitements  to 
action.  They  are  not  limitations  or  fetters.  Though  not  onrs 
to  choose  what  we  will,  it  is  ours  to  will  what  we  choose ;  yes, 
even  though  we  are  forced  to  choose.  For  if  we  are  forced  to 
act,  even  to  choose  if  you  will,  still  we  are  not  forced  to  con- 
sent. Not  freedom  of  choice  or  of  limitations,  but  freedom  of 
consent  is  the  basis  of  moral  action.  Whether  actual  freedom 
exists,  we  need  not  now  even  care  to  inquire.  We  do  think  ou^ 
selves  free  to  consent,  and  in  that  thought  is  liberty !  We  are 
so  made  that  we  must  so  think  or  be  untrue  to  the  deliverance 
of  our  consciousness.  No  reasoning  can  persuade  us  out  of 
this  inborn  belief.  Upon  its  universality  we  base  our  laws, 
our  entire  mutual  intercourse,  our  civilization.  Obligation 
and  the  sense  of  duty  are  the  direct  consequences  of  a  con- 
scious personality  living  not  in  a  world  of  license,  but  in  a 
world  of  restraint  and  of  law,  and  such  invariable  laws  are  the 
necessary  conditions  for  their  existence.  Let  the  philosophers 
talk  then  of  "  determinism  "  and  the  theologians  of  "  predesti- 
narianism"  and  the  physiologists  of  "necessary  action"  and 
"  strongest  motive "  and  the  "  mechanical  equivalent  of  con- 
sciousness." Make  us  out  automata  driven  by  relentless  fate 
and  foretell  our  actions  by  the  rigid  logic-  of  mathematics! 
But  so  long  as  the  automaton  has  that  mysterious  consciousness 
of  a  personality  which  protests  ;  of  a  sense  of  duty  which  con- 
demns even  at  the  moment  of  compulsory  performance;  of  a 
will  which  though  driven  like  the  veriest  galley  slave  still 
rebels — so  long,  even  though  in  bonds  are  we  free. 
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*'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
This  for  a  heritage. 

"  If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 
And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone  that  dwell  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty." 

The  assurance  of  this  freedom  is  the  common  possession  of 
mankind.  Is  there  no  significance  in  the  universality  of  such 
an  instinctive  belief?  In  spirit  we  are  free.  No  accidents  of 
life  can  cnrb  this  freedom,  and  in  its  exercise  man's  will  is 
absolutely  free  from  limitation,  yea,  must  be  so,  if  life  means 
anything.  Unless  not  only  we,  but  the  entire  universe  are 
machines,  without  personality,  the  expression  of  no  will; 
unless  the  spiritual  in  nature  is  a  delusion,  the  will  of  man  a 
figment— our  wills  are  not  fettered  in  their  proper  sphere  by 
the  accidents  of  circumstance,  or  place,  or  station,  or  birth,  or 
social  condition.  Hence  the  folly  of  making  such  the  sole 
objects  of  life.  Hence  the  total  dissatisfaction  which  the 
experience  of  all  ages  assures  us  is  the  result  of  such  folly. 
Would  that  our  social  malcontents  could  reahze  this  fact ! 

Man's  progress  then,  is  not  due  to  impersonal  inexorable 
laws,  and  his  evolution  is  not  an  impersonal  one.  Personal 
will  moulds  his  career — ^not  blind  struggle  for  existence  nor 
chance  survival  of  the  fittest.  Personal  will  guides  even  these 
forces  in  the  development  of  the  lower  animals,  but  the  per- 
sonal will  which  controls  man's  development,  is  his  own  ! 

•*  Tom,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  and  down,'* 

For  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  character,  and  thus  is  it  that 

'*  *TiB  law  as  steadfast  as  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
Our  days  are  heritors  of  days  gone  by." 

For  this  man  is  here.  For  this  he  is  ignorant  and  forced  to 
learn.  For  this  he  is  tempted  and  given  free  vrill  to  choose. 
For  this  the  inequalities  of  condition,  the  hard  social  wrongs, 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
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I  search,  but  can  not  see. 
What  purpose  serves  the  soul,  or  world  it  tries 
Conclusions  with,  unless  the  fruit  of  yictories 
Stay,  one  and  all,  stored  up  and  guaranteed  its  own 
Forever,  hj  some  mode  whereby  shall  be  made  known 
The  gain  of  every  life." 

There  is  such  a  ''  mode"  and  Bcience  itself  has  made  it  clear. 
But  yet  one  point  remains. 

To  know  law  is  one  thing.  To  conform  to  it  another.  In 
the  region  of  man's  material  progress,  we  find  no  opposition. 
The  incentives  to  progress  here  are  evident  They  are  desires 
inherent  in  hnman  nature — desires  to  gratify  animal  and  intel- 
lectual wants — desires  to  know  and  do,  which  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on.  No  opposition  here  between  knowledge  and 
action !  What  we  recognize  here  as  best,  the  will  at  once  con- 
sents to.  Progress  here  is  assured.  We  can  not  go  back 
Our  knowledge  is  a  legacy  which  remains.  We  build  it  higher 
in  each  generation  and  the  world's  progress  in  material  things 
is  assured. 

But  just  here,  where  no  opposition  exists,  where  knowledge 
and  will  go  hand  in  hand,  our  will  is  limited.  It  acts  indirectly 
through  knowledge ;  by  contrivance  it  attains  its  ends. 

But  in  the  true  realm  of  man's  will,  where  its  power  has  no 
limits — there  we  find  opposition  between  will  and  knowledge. 
There  man's  contest  with  himself  begins,  and  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  life  appears.  What  are  the  sufficient  inducements 
here?  What  correspond  to  the  material  desires  which  guar- 
antee material  progress  ?  Without  euch  inducements  to  ronse 
the  soul  to  mighty  desire,  to  make  us  not  only  will  what  vre 
choose  but  choose  what  is  best,  we  can  no  more  expect  moral 
progress,  than  in  a  world  stripped  of  material  desires  we  can 
expect  material  progress.  Hunger  of  the  soul  there  must  be 
and  spiritual  pressure  for  spiritual  progress,  no  less  than  han- 
ger of  the  body  and  physical  pressure  for  material  progress. 
In  the  absence  of  the  one,  the  intellect  is  dormant.  In  the 
absence  of  the  other  the  will  is  paralyzed.  We  should  be 
justified  then  in  assuming  such  urgencies  of  the  soul ;  ^^  some- 
thing in  us  not  ourselves  that  works  for  righteousness;"  a 
moral  determination,  under  the  stress  of  which  the  will  of  man 
is  spurred  to  action  and  man  himself  is  enabled  to 
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''  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  his  dead  self  to  higher  things." 

And  do  we  not  find  suchl  Truth,  justice,  charity,  lore, 
liberty,  patriotism,  home,  famUy  affections,  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  honor,  selfHsacrifice,  the  smile  of  conscience,  the  con- 
straint of  duty,  the  dictates  of  mercy,  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom, the  hunger  and  thirst  after  immortality,  the  sweet 
rewards  of  mutual  help,  the  yirtues  and  the  graces — ^all  the 
emotions  and  ambitions  of  the  soul,  which  sanctify  and  give 
worth  and  value  to  life — all  bound  together  and  enforced  by 
the  highest  sanction  of  a  religion,  claiming  the  authority  of  an 
express  revelation,  and  laid  by  it  on  the  altar  of  the  purest 
devotion  that  can  be  inspired  by  the  most  perfect  and  love- 
compelUng  example ! 

Has  all  this  no  significance  and  no  part  in  the  grand  unity 
of  the  great  scheme  ?  Grasp  once  this  unity,  so  marvellous 
and  so  perfect ;  recognize  in  morality  the  '*  harmony  of  relig- 
ion with  actuality;"  in  law  the  "correlative  to  obligation;" 
catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  faith  of  immortality,  depending  ^'  on 
a  sense  of  it  begotten,  not  on  an  argument  for  it  concluded ;" 
see  once,  how  it  rests  on  the  "  divine  inexorable  logic  of  love  " 
— ^and  then  behold  how  the  freedom  of  will,  the  deliverance  of 
consciousness,  even  the  mystery  of  consciousness  itself,  stand 
out  in  their  true  import!  Thus  is  it  that  science  interprets 
and  the  soul  comprehends ! 

''  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent; 
Hearts  are  dust,  heart's  loves  remain; 
Heart's  love  will  meet  thee  again." 

What  dream  less  vast  than  this  could  "  hit  the  mood  of  love 
on  earth  ?" 

I  think,  therefore  I  am  I  Man  was  not  made  to  doubt  these 
things.  He  must  be  false  to  himself  before  they  let  him  go. 
He  cannot  live  his  life  without  their  constraining  power. 
These  are  not  the  mere  adornments  of  life,  the  abstractions  of 
sentiments,  the  amenities  of  society.  They  are  the  great 
spiritual  realities,  the  most  substantial  verities,  the  real  sub- 
stance of  an  universe  based  upon  the  spiritual.  The  popular 
definition  of  a  '^  ghost,"  as  Starr  King  has  well  said,  is  just  the 
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reyerae  of  tme.  '^  It  makes  one  consiBt  of  a  soul  without  a 
body,  while  really  a  spectre,  an  illusion,  a  humbng  of  the  eye- 
sight  and  the  touch,  is  a  human  body  not  vitalized  through  and 
through  with  a  soul.  The  world  is  plentifully  spotted  with 
such  apparitions ;  they  are  all  about  us,  in  the  streets,  and  the 
stalls  and  the  stores;  they  are  in  the  Congress  rooms,  and 
editors'  chairs  and  pulpits — ^not  revisitants  of  the  earth,  because 
they  have  never  left  it,  but  shows  of  people,  human  haze  and 
ghastliness,  without  the  substance  of  energy,  virtue,  truth,  to 
fill  out  the  plain  promises  of  their  clothes. '^  The  world  is  full 
of  such  poor  ghosts.     How  shall  we  materialize  them  ? 

There  is  but  one  way.  '^  Character  is  the  culminating  sub- 
stance of  nature  " — the  great  reality.  "  The  formation  of 
habits,"  says  Canon  Mozley,  "  by  acts  of  the  will  against  in- 
clination is  indeed  the  working  of  the  law  by  which  the  mind 
is  prepared  for  a  higher  state,  in  which  feeling,  and  inclination 
itself  moves  to  good."  The  conclusion  is  as  irresistible  as 
logical — ^that,  as  within  the  limits  of  our  natures,  our  will  acts 
supreme  as  that  of  the  Great  Ruler  himself,  so,  in  these  spirit- 
ual urgencies  which  spur  that  will  to  action,  even  as  our 
material  desires  urge  on  our  intellects — our  characters  rise  to 
His !  This  is  what  the  formation  of  character  really  means, 
and  this  is  why  it  properly  constitutes  man's  great  purpose  on 
earth.  To  enforce  the  rule  of  these  great  verities,  man's  will 
is  free  and  cooperates  to  eternal  ends.  This  is  why  we  are 
surrounded  by  an  universe  of  feelings,  sensations,  hopes,  fears, 
sorrows,  joys.  Its  workings  are  not  material.  They  antedate 
matter.  They  are  spiritual.  "  God's  heart  is  in  this  universe? 
Here  is  the  foundation  of  poetry ;  here  the  truth  of  imagina- 
tion ;  here  their  marriage  with  logic  and  with  science." 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  Spiritual  in  Nature,  is  that  which  alone 
can  give  value  and  worth  and  dignity  to  the  dark  puzzle  of 
life,  and  significance  to  the  whole  Creation.  Apart  from  this, 
how  mean  and  sordid  is  it  all  1  Apart  from  this,  well  may 
we  ask  in  despair,  the  question  of  the  ages — ^^  what  profit  hath 
a  man  of  all  his  labor  wherein  he  laboreth  imder  the  sun  I " 
Apart  from  this,  we  may  well  be  dismayed  by  the  mysteries  of 
sin  and  pain,  of  pitiless  laws  and  merciless  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, of  inherited  vice  and  crime  and  young  lives  poisoned  at 
the  root — the  whole 
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'*  Muddy  vesture  of  decay 
That  doth  bo  grossly  close  us  in/' 

and  in  bitterness  of  heart  exclaim  with  Sophocles — "not  to 
have  been  bom  at  all  is  the  best  fate,  and  the  next  best  is  to 
die  young!" 

'*  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 


Verily, 


*'  Here's  a  night  that  pities 
Neither  wise  men  nor  fools.'' 


*'  Nothing  but  the  Infinite  pity  is  sufEicient  for  the  infinite  pathos  of 
human  life." 

Bat  once  recognize  the  spiritual  foundations ;  consider  man 
as  here,  not  in  a  state  of  "  probation  " — not  under  trial  here  or 
elsewhere,  but  in  process  of  education  and  preparation ;  gov- 
erned not  by  inevitable  laws — these  are  the  creatures  of  his 
will — ^but  governed  by  the  righteous  will  that  guides  the  uni- 
verse ;  thus  consider  man  as  fulfilling  his  high  destiny ;  as  ex- 
ercising the  same  spiritual  power  which  overrules  all ;  as  ex- 
ercising that  power  to  the  same  eternal  ends ;  rising  by  such 
exercise  to  the  full  height  of  his  noblest  ambition  ;  building  up 
for  himself  and  in  himself  the  great  end  of  all  Creation — a 
character  which  the  Master  shall  pronounce  "  good  "  —the  only 
real  thing  which  can  survive  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash 
of  worlds ;  taking  this  alone  with  him,  and  leaving  his  work 
and  influence — the  only  things  he  can  leave  behind  as  a  rich 
legacy  for  those  he  loves  and  who  share  his  blood — once  recog- 
nize all  this,  and  life — life — becomes  the  greatest  gift  of  God 
to  man :  endowed  with  '^  worth  that  hath  no  end." 

«<  Tis  life,  whereof  are  nerves  are  scant. 
Oh,  life, — not  death— for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want." 

If  this  seems  the  Christian  solution,  if  this  seems  to  partake 
more  of  religious  rhapsody  than  sober  science,  I  cannot  help 
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it.  I  Bimply  cannot  help  it  I  I  have  not  thought  or  willed  to 
make  it  so.  It  has  come  out  so.  I  have  dealt  in  no  assump- 
tions, have  put  forward  no  hypotheses  not  generally  accepted, 
have  made  no  claim  to  the  authority  of  inspiration  or  express 
revelation.  I  have  followed  the  direct  line  of  the  aigoment 
where  it  led,  and  have  found  that  where  theology  says  '^revela- 
tion," science  says  '^  law."  Look  back  and  see  if  this  be  not  so. 
If  '^  science  "  is  the  result  of  the  '^  accepted  rules  of  induc- 
tive and  deductive  logic  to  its  subject-matter,  and  aocepte, 
within  the  limits  which  it  sets  to  itself,  the  supremacy  of 
reason " — then  this  is  Science !  The  resdization  in  nature  of 
the  ideal  in  man  I  And  its  outcome  is  the  reality  of  the 
Spiritual,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  lAfeP 

*'  A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ye  bear ; 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly. " 

A.  Jay  DuBoib. 
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Abtici,e  IL— some  recent  POETRY. 

A  CBiTic  in  a  current  magazine  seems  to  think  that  the 
accomplishment  of  verse  is  a  barbarism  soon  to  be  cast  off 
and  that  the  days  of  poetical  literatare  are  numbered.  Bnt 
notwithstanding  all  this  we  believe  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  still 
holds  firm  his  faith  so  emphatically  repeated  not  long  ago 
that  ^'the  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in  poetry, 
where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies,  our  race  will  find  an 
ever  surer  and  surer  stay."  And  the  publishers  have  shown 
in  the  past  twelve  months  that  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  poets.  Whether  on  account  of  Mr.  Stedman's  prophe- 
cies  of  an  approaching  poetic  dawn,  or  because  of  improved 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  the  verse  produced  now-a-days  is 
scanned  more  closely  by  the  reviewers  than  formerly.  Mr. 
Stedman  is  not  the  only  one  who  finds  hope  in  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Said  a  prominent  British  critic  recently:  The  world 
has  periods  ^^  in  which  society  has  adjusted  itself  and  blended 
its  elements  into  a  consistent  whole ;  in  which  the  kaleidoscope 
has  been  turned  round  until  it  has  reached  that  point  at  which 
its  contents  emerge  from  disorder  and  fling  themselves  into  a 
pattern ;  and  to  such  a  period  we  may  even  now  be  on  our 
way."  Great  literatures  begin  with  poetry;  it  is  a  widely 
accepted  theory  that  the  next  great  period  of  English  litera- 
ture is  to.  begin  with  poetry.  Until  the  science  of  literature  is 
better  established,  belief  in  literary  speculations  must  be  chiefly 
based  on  faith,  and  the  faith  must  be  strengthened  by  respect 
for  its  representatives  who  are  generally  pretty  careful  critics. 
**  The  accomplishment  of  verse"  was  never  before  so  univer- 
sally developed  to  a  high  standard.  What  was  once  difficult 
for  the  few  is  now  easy  for  the  many.  Great  poetical  ages  are 
followed  by  periods  of  digestion  and  assimilation  in  which 
workmanship  surpasses  material ;  the  writers  in  such  periods 
are  not  free  from  imitation  of  their  great  masters,  and  may 
approach  their  excellencies  in  treatment  of  form  only.  If  a 
reader  of  current  poetry  would  trace  its  relations  to  the  past 
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age  he  may  think  of  Herrick,  Carew,  aud  Suckling ;  and  their 
relations  to  the  age  behind  them,  or  if  he  gueoBes  at  the  future 
the  inflaence  of  Wjatt  and  Surrey  on  the  Elizabethan  bards 
may  be  suggested.  It  is  not  an  insignificant  fact  that  there 
has  lately  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  cavalier  poeta; 
.Herrick  has  been  put  in  sumptuous  dress,  and  the  chief  pub- 
lishers of  modem  vera  de  societie  have  just  issued  the  first 
American  edition  of  Suckling.  His  quaint  conceits  have  more 
of  a  modem  flavor  than  at  any  time  since  they  were  written. 

If  one  should  open  "  Cap  and  Bells"*  at  random  and  chance 
on  "  Oupid  at  Court,"  it  would  be  difiSlcult  to  determine  the 
date  of  the  poem  from  internal  evidence.  ^^  Lillian's  Fan," 
"  To  Lillian's  First  Gray  Hair,"  "  The  Dimple  on  her  Cheek," 
and  many  others  might  have  been  written  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Bat  for  all  the  resemblances  there  is  no  conscious  imita- 
tion, and  there  is  something  delightfully  modem  in  the 
despair  of  the  lover  when  Lillian  finds  her  mission  is  to  be  a 

lawyer : 

'*  When  tutti-frutti  lost  its  spell, 

I  felt  some  hidden  grief  impended ; 
When  she  declined  a  caramel 
I  knew  my  rosy  dream  had  ended. 

•  ••••• 
'Tis  sad  to  meet  Buch  crushing  noes 

From  eyes  as  blue  ^  Scottish  heather ; 
"Us  sad  a  maid  with  cheeks  of  rose 
Should  have  a  heart  bound  up  in  leather. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
But  worse  to  have  her  quoting  Kent 

When  one  is  fondly  breathing  Byron." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  jester's  verse  sweetened  and  made 
tender  with  such  lyrics  as  "My  Little  Girl,"  and  beautified 
with  such  poems  as  that  on  "  the  laughing  bubbles — the  blos- 
soms of  the  sea."  We  quote  one  stanza  even  at  the  risk  of 
displeasing  a  botanist  with  the  last  line  : 

"And  when  the  battle's  ended 
That  stormed  along  the  waves, 
And  solemn  skies  are  splendid 
Above  the  ocean  graves. 
How  eerie  is  their  shining  that  laughed  but  now  in  glee. 
How  sorrowful  their  sobbing — the  blossoms  of  the  sea.** 

♦  "Cap  and  Bells,"  by  Samuel  Mintum  Peck.  New  Yoric,  White 
Stokes,  &  Allen. 
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Samuel  Mintnm  Peck  is  a  skillful  master  of  daintiness  of 
▼ersification  and  sentiment  His  work  is  sparkling  and  health- 
fnl,  and  like  the  school  of  which  he  is  a  leading  representative, 
free  from  affectation  and  the  lackadaisical  would-be  Byronic 
sentiment  of  the  proverbial  young  poet.  There  are  qualities  of 
permanency  in  his  work,  for  often  one  wishes  to  '^  drop  from 
the  heights  atmospheric  to  Herrick,"  and  time  proves  that  the 
song 

''  Where  we  woo  the  sweet  muses  not  starchly, 

But  archly, 
It  will  live  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 

In  measure, 
It  will  live  till  men  weary  of  laughter, — 

And  after !" 

With  all  the  poets  of  the  new  generation 

^*  The  jester  is  not  always  gay 
Beneath  the  cap  and  bells.*' 

and  the  soberest  are  cheerful.  "  Oberon  and  Puck  "*  is  the 
happy  title  of  a  book  of  genuine  poetry  possessing  to  a  high 
degree  that  charm  of  suggestiveness  which  makes  each  reader 
half  a  poet.  The  grace  and  deftness  of  Titania  is  seen 
throughout    Like  her  own  Oberon, 

"  She  can  read  the  cipher-prints 
On  the  vans  of  butterflies. 
On  the  eggs  of  tiniest  wren ; 
She  can  read  the  scarred  rock's  hints, 
And  the  legends  of  the  skies ; 
And  she  can  read  the  hearts  of  men." 

Miss  Cone  has  much  of  the  poetic  insight  and  sympathy  with 
nature  which  has  made  Edith  Thomas  one  of  the  most  accepta- 
ble of  modem  poets,  and  though  yielding  to  her  elder  sister 
something  in  this,  she  excels  her  in  the  lighter  vein.  One 
imagines  how  Sidney  Lanier  would  have  enjoyed  "A  Nocturne 
of  Subinstein,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  of  its  kind  in 
the  language.  In  her  more  serious  work  we  see  that  Miss 
Cone  has  the  resources  of  a  scholar  in  addition  to  what  nature 
has  given  to  her ;  and  there  is  a  maturity  of  mind  shown  in 

*  "  Oberon  and  Puck,"  by  Helen  Gray  Cone.    New  York,  Cassell  &  Co. 
VOL.  z.  81 
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her  choice  of  Biibjects  and  her  thoiightB  which  most  lead  all 
interested  in  American  literature  to  watch  her  career  with 
great  expectations. 

'Tifl  not  every  newspaper  that  can  boast  of  two  good  poets 
on  its  editorial  staff.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  and  James  JefErej 
Koche  do  their  journalistic  work  together  .in  the  same  office. 
^^  Songs  and  Satires"*  is  the  latter's  first  voluma  It  is  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  literary  judgment  of  the  public, 
which  governs  the  judgment  of  magazine  editors,  that  the  poet 
is  better  known  by  his  satires  than  by  his  songs.  ''The 
V-A-S-E"  won,  as  it  deserved,  a  great  popularity.  But 
almost  any  one  of  the  poems  miscalled  songs  is  worth  all  the 
satirea  His  volume  is  thin  and  carefully  selected,  and  each 
poem  must  add  to  his  reputation.  A  sincerity  and  depth  of 
feeling  and  passion,  which  is  too  rare  in  modem  verse,  gives 
force  to  his  work.  "  The  Way  of  the  World  "  is  brief  enough 
to  quote: 

**  The  hands  of  the  ELing  are  soft  and  fair ; 

They  never  knew  labor's  stain. 
The  hands  of  the  Robber  redly  wear 

The  bloody  brand  of  Cain. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Man  are  hard  and  scarred 

With  the  scars  of  toil  and  pain. 

The  slaves  of  Pilate  have  washed  his  hands 

As  white  as  a  king's  may  be. 
Barabbas  with  wrists  unfettered  stands, 

For  the  world  has  made  him  free, 
But  thy  palms  toil-worn  by  nails  are  torn, 

O  Christ,  on  Calvary !" 

Seviewers  commonly  have  spoken  of  Clinton  ScoUard  as  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  poets  of  America.  His  first 
volume,  "  Pictures  in  Song,"  published  three  years  ago  when 
the  author  was  twenty-four,  did  not  circulate  widely,  but  those 
who  read  it  found  some  remarkable  work,  and  his  second 
volume  was  awaited  with  interest  and  curiosity,  f  "  With  Eeed 
and  Lyre"  has  been  singularly  criticised.     A  few  reviewers 

*  *'  Songs  and  Satires,*'  by  James  Jeffrey  Roche.  Boston,  Ticknor 
&Co. 

f  *<  With  Reed  and  Lyre."  By  Clinton  Scollard.  Boston,  D.  Lothrop 
&Co. 
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have  attacked  it  in  the  old-fashioned  slashing  manner  which 
need  to  kill  the  bad  poets  and  stimulate  the  good  ones ;  others 
have  landed  it  lavishly  ;  the  majority  have  given  it  high  praise. 
Mr.  ScoUard  has  early  won  a  position  among  poets  with  ahnost 
no  help  from  the  great  magazines ;  and  a  high  place  among 
poets  he  may  keep,  though  as  yet,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  phases 
his  poetry  will  show.  Now  his  subjects  are  largely  drawn 
from  nature,  his  vente  lends  itself  admirably  for  quotation  in 
such  a  collection  as  "  Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets," 
where  he  outranks  every  poet  in  the  number  of  contributions. 
There  is  little  of  the  great  sympathy  with  life  which  is  prom- 
inent in  the  poems  of  Miss  Gone  and  Mr.  Boche,  and  which 
must  animate  the  poet  of  the  future  more  than  ever  before ; 
but  one  questions  whether  this  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  the  right 
kind  of  experience.  The  idyllic  and  pastoral  cannot  pass  out 
of  poetry,  but  the  greatest  poets  will  go  beyond  the  idyllic 
and  pastoral.  Mr.  ScoUard  has  developed  a  mastery  of  melo- 
dious lines  and  stanzas,  and  one  cannot  forget  the  beauty  of 
"  Lebanon." 

As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon, 
Game  winding,  wandering  slowly  down 
Through  mountain  passes  bleak  and  brown. 
The  cloudless  day  was  well-nigh  done. 
The  city,  like  an  opal  set 
'  In  emerald,  showed  each  minaret 
Afire  with  radiant  beams  of  sun. 
And  glistened  orange,  fig,  and  lime 
Where  songbirds  made  melodious  chime. 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon, 
Like  lava  in  the  dying  glow. 
Through  olive  orchards  far  below 
I  saw  the  murmuring  river  run; 
And  'neath  the  wall  upon  the  sand 
Swart  sheiks  from  distant  Samarcand, 
With  precious  spices  they  had  won, 
Lay  long  and  languidly  in  wait 
Till  they  might  pass  the  guarded  gate. 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon, 
I  saw  strange  men  from  lands  afar 
In  mosque  and  square  and  gay  bazaar, 
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The  Magi  that  the  Moelem  shun, 
And,  grave  Effendi  from  Stamboul 
Who  sherhet  sipped  in  comers  cool; 
And,  from  the  balconies  o'emin 
With  roses,  gleamed  the  eyes  of  those 
Who  dwell  in  stUL  seraglios, 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon 
The  flaming  flower  of  day-time  died, 
And  Night,  arrayed  as  is  a  bride 
Of  some  great  king  in  garments  spun 
Of  purple  and  the  flnest  gold. 
Out-bloomed  in  glories  manifold; 
Until  the  moon,  above  the  dun 
And  darkening  desert,  void  of  shade, 
Shone  like  a  keen  Damascus  blade. 
As  I  came  down  from  Lebanon. 

The  accomplished  editor  of  the  anthology  "Through  the 
Year  with  the  FoetB,"  had  by  that  work  demonstrated  the 
pofisesBLon  of  poetical  talent&  The  publication  of  "Fost- 
Lanreate  Idyls  "*  was  then  only  the  fulfillment  of  a  natural 
expectation.  The  volume  takes  its  name  from  a  collection  of 
clever  parodies  of  the  Idyls,  with  themes  borrowed  partly  from 
the  Mother  Goose  cycle  of  romance  and  history.  Nothing  of 
its  kind  could  be  more  felicitous  than  "  The  Maid's  Alarm," 
which  has  to  do  with  Queen  Guinevere  after  her  flight  and 
the  little  maid  of  Almesbury,  who  was  no  other  than  little 
Miss  MuSet.  We  all  know  her  story.  But  Merlin,  when  he 
heard  it,  prophesied  ;  and  in  childish  simplicity  the  maid  tells 
his  prophecy  to  the  queen  sitting  by  her : 

'* '  But  little  we  might  understand,' 
Replied  the  maid,  '  for  dark  his  meaning  was, 
And  faint  his  words  behind  his  winter  beard, 
But  mostly  seemed  it  like  to  this:  *'  Again 
In  year^  to  come  a  shape  beside  the  child 
Shall  sit;  not  black,  like  this,  but  fair  to  look 
Upon,  and  saier  were  she  by  the  first 
With  bowl  of  curds  and  whey."    Thus  Merlin  spake, 
But  I, — I  know  not  all  he  meant.' 

Thereat 
The  Queen  looked  hard  upon  the  maid,  in  doubt 

•  **  Post-Laureate  Idyls."    By  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Boston,  D.  Lothrop 
&Ck). 
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If  she  were  Edrnple-eeeming  as  her  words; 

And  while  she  gazed  her  face  grew  stem  and  dark, 

The  sunshine  drew  itself  from  off  the  floor, 

The  wind  swept  sobbing  through  a  door  ajar. 

And,  in  a  sudden  horror,  from  the  room 

The  maid  fled  shudderingl'' 

There  is  nothing  of  buffoonery  in  these  parodies,  which  are  far 
above  the  ordinary,  and  we  recall  nothing  so  good  since  the 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  which  they  surpass  in  grace  and  beauty. 
While  abounding  in  quaint  humor  they  are  full  of  happy  tarns 
of  expression  and  touches  of  real  poetry.  In  short  we  have  a 
new  kind  of  parody  here,  which  few  could  write,  and  at  first 
it  is  a  little  puzzling  from  its  novelty.  Such  work  as  has  been 
done  by  Bayard  Taylor,  by  Bret  Harte  in  his  "  Condensed 
Novels,"  by  O.  S.  Oalverly  in  "Fly  Leaves,"  and  by  Mr. 
Adams,  is  valuable  for  its  healthful  influence  on  literature. 
Such  travesty  is  a  kind  of  poetical  nemesis  which  overtakes 
the  would-be-imitators,  or  the  leaders  if  they  go  too  far,  and  is 
more  effective  than  any  amount  of  slashing  criticism.  It  is  a 
kind  of  tonic  which  keeps  literature  in  a  natural  state.  Some 
of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  the  modem  versifiers  could  be 
cured  by  Calverly's  method,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Adams  could  do 
the  task  better  than  any  one  elsa  His  capability  for  sustained 
effort  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  faculties  among  the  young 
poets  of  to-day.  Besides  the  Idyls  Mr.  Adams  publishes  two 
longer  poems,  which  create  the  belief  that  he  has  the  power  to 
enrich  our  poetry  with  noble  creations.  One  could  gather 
beautiful  lines  and  thoughts  from  almost  any  page,  such  as, 

*'  Behind  her  blushed  the  roses  and  before 
The  scarlet  poppies  shimmered  in  the  com." 

But  we  must  stop  with  an  extract  from  "  The  Sweet  South- 
wind"  in  which,  and  in  "A  Tale  of  Tuscany,"  Rev.  Samuel 
Longfellow  says  Mr.  Adams  has  given  us  a  new  hexameter, 
one  in  which  the  first  five  feet  are  always  dactyls. 

''Over  the  flelds  and  the  waters  there  suddenly  swept  in  mid- April 
Something  that  seemed  like  a  breath  that  was  blown  from  far  coasts  of 

thesunlands. 
Languorous  was  it  and  sweet  as  are  lilies  or  odorous  spices, 
Laden  with  delicate  hints  of  a  summer  not  far  in  the  distance. 
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Over  the  meadows  and  fields  that,  embrowned  by  the  oold  of  the  winter. 
Lay  as  if  dead  to  the  spring  and  with  never  a  hope  of  a  harrest. 
Silently  passed  the  south-wind,  and  there  suddenly  sprang  into  bein^ 
Millions  of  gras^-blades  that  tossed  like  an  emerald  sea  in  the  sunshine. 
Buttercups  golden  and  gleaming  like  gems  on  the  hands  of  a  maiden. 
Daisies  that  grew  near  the  ground  and  yet  ever  and  alwajrs  gazed  up- 
ward, 
Violets  azure  and  yellow  and  white  and  of  wonderful  fragrance. 
Over  the  trees  in  the  orchard  and  forest  it  breathed  in  its  pn^^ress. 
Bringing  the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  near  and  the  farthermost  branches. 
Swelling  the  buds  till  the  willow  was  hid  in  a  verdurous  mist  <doud. 
Touching  the  boughs  of  the  maple  that  reddened  with  joy  at  the  meeting. 
Leaving  wherever  it  lingered  assurance  and  promise  of  summer. 
Over  the  stream  the  beneficent  breeze  from  the  south-land  swept  gently, 
FiUed  all  the  waters  with  quick-darting  life  that  rejoiced  in  the  spring 

tin^e, 
Sent  all  the  rivers,  now  freed  from  the  grasp  of  the  winter,  exultant. 
Moving  in  shimmering  glittering,  sinuous  curves  that  led  seaward. 

Winter  was  banished,  and  with  him  the  cold  and  the  afternoon  twilight. 
And,  as  the  wail  of  his  storms  in  the  north  passed  at  last  into  silence. 
May  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  approaching,  her  lap  full  of  bloflsoms." 

Ebnest  Whttnet. 
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amicle  m.— tendencies  of  modern  art. 

[Address   of   M.  Boulangeb  to  the  students  of   the  Studio  JtUien, 

Paris,  1886.] 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  throughoiit  Europe— and  that 
means  modem  civilization — art  is  in  its  decline.  The  fruit- 
bearing  ages  have  passed  with  their  inspirations.  The  Greek, 
the  Gothic,  and  the  Italian  epochs  have  gone,  leaving  their 
rich  gifts  but  no  successors.  Science,  with  its  remorseless 
induction,  has  taken  the  place  of  original  poetic  feeliug,  and 
sown  the  field  of  human  thought  with  clashing  theories  in 
which  the  beautiful  arts  cannot  grow.  Modem  art  is  charged 
with  being  itself  tamely  scientific,  with  lack  of  creative  power, 
and  its  only  merit  is  said  to  consist  in  the  reproduction  and 
development  of  old  ideas.  If  this  be  true,  who  is  to  remedy 
such  a  condition  of  things  but  the  artists  themselves,  and  it  is 
profitable  to  listen  to  one  who,  while  he  does  not  give  way  to 
these  discouraging  views  is  alive  to  the  evil  as  well  as  good 
tendencies  of  the  age,  and  has  a  right  to  speak  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  true  artist  Gustave  Rodolphe  Boulanger,  is  a 
painter  whose  pictures  and  especially  frescoes,  have  established 
his  reputation  as  a  master  of  the  modem  classic  school ;  and 
although  he  is  too  much  of  a  classicist,  he  has  real  power,  while 
free  from  the  extreme  license  of  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
the  French  school.  The  address  which  follows,  was  made 
abont  two  years  ago  to  the  pupils  of  the  Studio  JtUierij  a  school 
organized  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  ^cole  des  BeoAm 
Arts,  and  of  immense  scope  as  to  material,  ateliers,  and  number 
of  students,  of  which  institution  Bojilanger  is  a  professor,  and 
is  important  as  coming  from  a  man  who  is  a  keen  critic  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  artist,  thus  occupying  a  binocular  point  of 
vision,  if  one  might  use  such  an  expression.  It  deals  with 
French  art,  and  approaches  the  subject  in  ways  foreign  to 
English  minds,  yet  what  he  says  is  very  comprehensive.  The 
crisis  in  art  has  forced  him  to  speak ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  render  into  English  (I  am  afraid  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
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doing  so)  the  sarcastic  vigor  and  subtle  polish  of  style,  and 
equally  impossible  to  make  extracts  without  weakening  the 
whole.  I  have  added  something  by  way  of  suggestion  and 
review,  upon  a  theme  that  has  a  wide  range  as  regards  thought 
outside  of  the  special  field  of  art. 

"As  there  is  a  set  of  artists  who  threaten  to  give  a  false 
character  to  this  age,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against 
some  paradoxes  which,  if  not  disproved,  may  assume  by  and  by 
the  aspect  of  irrefutable  truths.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  discontents,  who  take  a  melancholy  view  and  pronounce  the 
decline  of  art  to  be  remediless.  Such  persons  will  ev^n  admit 
to  you  that  there  is  a  higher  average  of  talent  now  than  there 
ever  was,  but  they  say  that  there  are  no  masters,  no  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.  They  do  not  perceive  that  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  mean  standard  the  intensity  of  its  light 
pales  the  isolated  stars — a  law  in  optics.  It  certainly  is  true 
that  if  the  works  of  some  artists  of  our  time  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  a  salon  of  forty  years  ago,  they  would  have  shone 
so  dazzlingly  that  the  light  which  then  seemed  bright  would 
have  lost  its  luster.  But  if  a  general  decline  has  not  yet 
arrested  the  progress  of  French  art,  it  is  ready  to  invade  ns, 
and  we  can  see  the  signs  of  its  approach.  The  gravest  symp- 
tom of  the  evils  that  menace  us,  or  rather  of  the  evil  most 
formidable,  owing  to  its  insidious  appeal  to  our  vanity,  is^  a 
reckless  striving  for  originality,  with  or  without  motive,  orig- 
inality for  its  own  sake,  in  fine,  novelty.  In  order  to  attract 
notice  everyone  thinks  he  must  sing  higher  than  the  rest,  even 
if  on  a  false  key ;  and  this  tendency  is  aggravated  by  a  class  of 
critics  who  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  marks  of 
genius  and  errors  of  orthography,  and  who  clamor  for  the 
spontaneous  blossoming  forth  of  a  new  art  connected  by  no 
bond  with  the  past ;  as  if  this  were  possible  or  bad  ever  hap- 
pened. Such  criticism  has  a  specially  bad  effect  on  the  young. 
It  leads  them  to  neglect  all  patient,  conscientious,  and  solid 
study,  and  to  run  after  novelties,  or  what  they  mistake  for 
originality ;  to  attain,  in  short,  a  singularity  which  has  not  the 
merit  of  freshness,  but  which  is  always  a  piece  of  downri^t 
conventional  coarseness  or  absurdity.     This  pretended  novelty 
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we  see  coming  into  notice,  year  after  year,  under  names  as  arro- 
gant as  they  are  unjustifiable,  such  as  natoralism,  impression- 
ism, Inminism,  intentionism,  sketehism  {tacheiame) — to  utter 
the  slang  in  which  they  attempt  to  glorify  imbecility  and  indo- 
lence. 

These  tendencies  have  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  art ;  they  are  based  on  negationa  All 
elegance  of  drawing  and  composition,  is  treated  as  something  of 
the  past,  all  modelling  and  color  are  despised  under  the  pretext 
of  the  open-air  {plein-cm*)  system,*  without  perceiving  that 
they  are  losing  sight  of  art.  They  declare  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  perspective ;  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  for  the 
mania  threatens  to  become  general.  Men  of  talent,  not  maldng 
any  account  of  the  minimum  of  distance  required  for  a  per- 
spective which  is  true,  introduce  into  their  pictures  figures 
in  the  mean  distance  totally  out  of  proportion,  and  place  the 
horizon  so  high  that  the  ground  seems  to  be  rising,  which  is 
mathematically  false,  for,  in  that  case,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
several  points  of  sight;  though  the  reply  to  this  is,  that  photog- 
raphy presents  nature  in  this  way ;  and  we  are  thus  compelled 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  common  sense  is  also  gone  by.f 
There  are  young  painters  upon  whom  nature  has  bestowed 
gifts  that  labor  has  developed  into  real  talent,  who  certainly 
have  no  need  to  take  up  such  theories,  and  they  have  been 
careful  to  avoid  it,  but,  tormented  by  a  feverish  desire  to 
attract  attention,  they  hope  to  command  admiration  by  repre- 
senting scenes  of  trivial  character  upon  canvas  of  colossal  size. 
In  this  they  manifest  a  want  of  good  sense,  and  a  disregard  of 
that  principle  of  proportion,  which  does  not  permit  a  subject  to 
be  expressed  in  a  form  beyond  its  importance  You  can  treat  a 
great  subject  in  a  smaU  compass  where  you  concentrate  it,  but 
in  developing  a  small  subject  in  a  great  frame  you  only  dilute 

*  This  probably  refers  to  the  new  method  of  not  merely  sketching  but 
Hiaking  finished  pictures  in  the  broad  oj^u  daylight,  little  portable 
studios  on  wheels,  like  a  ^ypsy  cart,  being  used,  to  avoid  artificial 
light.— Tr. 

t  When  will  the  error  be  given  up  that  photography  is  art.  It  is  a 
scientific  discovery  which  may  be  made  of  great  importance  to  art,  but 
it  is  only  the  mechanical  application  of  a  natural  law,  without  the 
sli^itest  act  of  artistic  volition.— Tr. 
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it  What  is  true  of  one  art  is  true  of  all.  If,  though  such  a 
supposition  were  impossible,  Alfred  de  Musset  had  seen  fit  to 
put  into  five  acts  his  delightful  gem  of  ^  Un  Caprice?  he  would 
have  spoiled  it;  but  the  same  thing  is  frequently  done  in 
painting,  and  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  work  produced  by  real  tal- 
ent does  not  border  on  absurdity,  yet,  just  as  in  the  search 
after  the  odd,  it  falls  into  prosaicism  and  vulgarity. 

Vulgarity,  I  say,  for  such  is  the  least  unfortunate  result  of 
this  excessive  wish  to  win  distinction.  We  have  seen  only  too 
well  how  it  shows  itself  in  painting,  and  now  it  begins  to  make 
its  appearance  in  sculpture,  our  choicest,  most  incontrovertible 
artistic  pride ;  sculpture  too  is  threatened  by  these  trivial  ten- 
dencies. Sometimes  it  is  supposed  that  originality  is  shown  in 
carving  a  Homeric  hero  with  the  features  of  a  jail-bird ;  it  is 
no  longer  the  ugly  (which  may  be  needed  in  certain  cases  to 
mark  a  forcible  thought  and  even  to  secure  grandeur)  but  it  is 
the  common  or  low  typa  Under  the  pretext  of  avoiding  the 
cold  expression  of  antique  masks  they  no  longer  carve  heads 
with  helmets  {casques)  but  heads  with  caps  {casquettes).  Our 
young  sculptors  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
muscles  but  about  the  veins  and  superficial  swellings.  It  is 
not  form  which  interests  them  but  the  accident  of  form. 

A  wide  prejudice  exists  among  artists  themselves,  which 
tends  to  create  the  belief  that  painting  coarsely  done  is  the 
result  of  power,  though  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Coarse  exe- 
cution almost  always  betrays  weakness,  while  an  execution 
pushed  even  to  the  extreme  verge,  presents  to  the  artist  the 
sure  indication  of  energy.  The  most  powerful  master  is,  with- 
out contradition,  that  grand  creator  of  a  supernatural  world, 
Michael  Angelo.  Very  well,  tliis.  terrible  genius  executed 
smooth  painting  and  his  marbles  were  highly  polished.  And 
Bubens,  of  an  entirely  different  temperament  and  education,  a 
fiery  artist  if  there  ever  was  one,  is  the  author  of  that  beautiful 
light  and  flowing  style  of  painting  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Neither  Buonarotti  nor  Eubens  had  recourse  to  processes  of 
the  trowel,  whose  thick  plastery  coats  of  color  we  are  made  to 
regard  as  the  expression  of  force,  but  which  only  prove  the 
helplessness  of  those  who  employ  them,  and  who,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  vigor  that  is  calculated  to  impose  on  the  ignorant, 
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tiy  to  conceal  their  want  of  experience  in  regard  to  the  most 
difficult  thing  presented  by  every  kind  of  art,  viz:  to  come  to 
the  finish  of  a  work. 

This  negligence,  whether  real  or  feigned,  where  it  is  not  the 
resnlt  of  sheer  ignorance,  is  nearly  related  to  the  systematic 
rtriYing  after  the  vulgar  and  trivial.  This  conscious  letting 
down  of  the  standard  both  of  conception  and  rendering,  is 
nothing  in  reality  bnt  a  means  of  concealing  weakness  and 
escaping  toil ;  for,  yon  all  know  that  it  is  a  hundred  times 
harder  to  paint  a  beautiful  goddess  than  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
rustic  wench. 

The  fact  is,  we  must  concede — whether  we  will  or  not — ^that 
the  orders  of  intellectual  culture  present  themselves  strictly 
graded,  and  demand  effort  to  scale  them  proportioned  to  their 
height 

But  the  anxiety  to  turn  out  what  is  new,  makes  the  artist 
lose  sight  of  any  desire  to  turn  out  what  is  good.  This  is  the 
danger  that  threatens  to  draw  the  French  school  into  a  current 
where  it  may  be  wrecked  if  a  strong  reaction  do  not  soon  take 
placa 

It  is  then  urgent  that  you  should  recollect  a  truth  too  often 
forgotten,  which  is,  that  originality  cannot  be  made  to  order ; 
it  exists  as  it  is  unconscious.  Striven  after,  it  becomes  oddity, 
mania,  extravagance,  and  can  only  lead  to  those  sad  results 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  for  this  reason  you  should  take 
good  care,  in  spite  of  the  strong  current  of  fashion,  not  to 
accept  all  that  your  predecessors  have  rejected ;  furthermore, 
for  this  cause  I  say :  fight  against  the  tide  of  commonplaces, 
for  the  day  when  painters  and  sculptors  cease  to  be  poets,  there 
will  be  no  further  use  for  them,  and  if  these  new  schools  can 
claim  the  authority  of  a  few  instances  of  vulgarity  in  the  works 
of  certain  masters,  they  may  be  answered  that  these  faults  pass 
unnoticed,  because  they  are  so  greatly  eclipsed  by  the  high 
poesy  of  color  and  effect,  seen,  for  example,  in  Bembrandt,  but 
that  these  vulgarisms  have  never  constituted  an  artistic  quality. 

If  one  take  a  lofty  view  of  the  developments  of  the  human 
mind,  you  will  recognize  the  fact  that  they  all,  even  the  most 
absurd  of  them,  have  a  reason,  from  which  we  may  always  be 
able  to  derive  instruction.    Now,  if  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
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reaction  is  difiorganized  or  without  organic  unity,  yet  the  reason 
for  its  extravagance  mnst  have  some  foundation  in  trath :  yes, 
the  conventional  that  degenerates  into  the  common,  brings 
on,  of  necessity,  a  reaction.  This  reaction,  pushed  often  too 
far,  and  more  often  still  led  into  a  false  direction  by  men  of 
ill-regulated  minds  and  incomplete  education,  begets  those  ten- 
dencies to  which  I  am  opposed.  There  should  be  reaction*  of 
course,  against  old  forms  of  routine,  but  it  should  be  with 
science  for  a  guida  Nay,  I  grant  that  routine  methods  ought 
to  be  strenuously  combatted  What  unfortunately  follows  the 
great  periods  of  revolution  in  art  is  a  settled  formula,  a  fixed 
type  leading  to  immobility,  an  exaggeration,  gradually  increas- 
ing even  to  deformity,  of  some  plastic  quality  revealed  by  the 
masters  of  art,  a  uniform  treatment  even  in  presence  of  a 
thousand  forms  of  being.  It  seems  as  if  the  tree  having  borne 
an  excessive  crop  of  good  and  beautiful  fruit,  must  necessarily 
be  enfeebled,  must  send  in  circulation  a  thin  sap,  and  prodnee 
nothing  more  than  a  dwarfed  fruit,  in  the  degenerate  type  of 
the  first  harvest  After  the  highest  point  comes  the  decline. 
When  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  had  reached  the  supreme 
expression  of  the  great  movement  of  Italian  art  called  the 
Renaissance,  they  each  gathered  it  up  in  a  form  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  drawn  scientifically  from  nature  and  subordinated 
to  its  laws.  It  seems  as  if  after  them  no  more  efforts  were  pos- 
sible. Certainly  not,  if  this  effort  was  with  the  intention  of 
surpassing  them,  instead  of  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the 
earnest  study  of  nature,  just  as  these  incomparable  geniuses 
had  wrought ;  but  people  imagined  that  they  could  reach  their 
lofty  height,  and,  may  I  be  pardoned,  perhaps  excelling  their 
flight,  by  starting  from  the  pomt  of  their  attainment.  It  was 
thought  easier,  and  believed  wiser  to  restrict  oneself  to  what 
these  masters  had  formed,  and  thus  a  servile,  exaggerated,  and 
even  depraved  imitation  of  their  manner  was  substituted  for 
the  study  of  nature  itself,  which  was  no  more  considered 
worthy  of  a  thought.  For  a  long  time,  it  is  true,  by  reason  of 
such  acquired  force,  artistic  works  preserved  something  of  that 
bold  manner,  that  high  sentiment,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  wonderful  frescoes  of  the  Vatican ;  but  the  stamp  or  the 
semblance  even  of  these  qualities  disappeared  under  a  trei^ 
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ment  pedantically  employed  according  to  fonnulas  learned,  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  every  form  of  plastic  expression. 
The  same  uniform  means  of  interpretation  were  applied  to 
figures,  whatever  they  might  be,  yonth,  the  old  man,  woman  or 
child.  The  first  signs  of  this  decline  are  seen  in  the  paintings 
of  the  Famesina  that  are  still  so  beantif  nl,  and  Giulio  Eomano, 
in  spite  of  a  genuine  knowledge,  determined  this  downward 
movement,  which  was  precipitated  a  little  later  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  Flemish  school.  The  great  Yenitian  school  underwent 
the  same  fate ;  it  held  firm  even  to  Veronese,  but  soon  after  it 
departed  further  and  further  from  nature  up  to  Zucchi ;  and  in 
the  French  school  up  to  Boucher.  And  yet  at  that  time  you 
meet  everywhere  with  great  knowledge  of  the  profession  and 
artistic  skill.  The  reform  begun  among  ourselves  by  David 
was  incomplete,  because,  without  maintaining  a  sufficient  re- 
gard for  nature  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Itemds- 
sance,  he  made  it  come  directly  from  an  inferior  type  of  an- 
tique art,  which  was  itself  produced  by  reason  of  one  of  those 
transitions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  from  Greek  art  to  the 
Grssco-Boman.  David  knew  nothing  of  Phidias,  to  whom 
this  name  of  naturalist  which  is  applied  in  our  days  in  the 
strangest  and  falsest  manner,  was  perfectly  suited. 

The  Greek  artists  of  the  great  period  had  discovered  the 
truth  that  the  beautiful  was  not  exclusive  of  the  individual, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  types 
brought  an  eternal  renewal  to  beauty.  The  "Theseus "has 
its  form,  which  is  not  that  of  the  "  Ilissus  ";  the  "  AchiUeus," 
so  personal,  has  no  relation  to  the  "  Discobolos  ";  the  "  Venus 
of  Milo,"  is  of  a  type  entirely  different  from  the  beautiful 
Greek  torso  preserved  at  the  ^oole  des  Beavjx  ArtSj  and  called 
by  the  name  of  M.  Ingres. 

For  the  exaggerated  conventionalism  of  the  art  belonging  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  David  only  substituted  an- 
other conventionalism  more  scientific,  it  is  true,  but  cold  and 
monotonous.  But  the  science  of  David  was  considerable,  and 
was  steeped  in  nature ;  it  might  have  made  him  an  artist  able 
to  vie  with  the  greatest,  as  his  superb  picture  of  the  '*  Corona- 
tion,'' one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  French  painting, 
and  also  many  of  his  portraits,  prove. 
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Next  came  M.  Ingres.  He  taught  us  to  see  Greek  art,  oat 
of  Fhich  he  drew  that  aphorism  of  such  deep  meaning:  '^Let 
us  seek  character  in  nature,"  a  precept  worthy  to  be  engraved 
on  the  front  of  every  department  of  art. 

Never  forget  that  the  future  of  our  French  school  depends 
on  it.  The  modem  movement  must  proceed  chiefly  from  this 
principle.  Kemember  that  all  types,  all  temperaments,  all 
dates  of  development  and  transformation  are  represented  in 
nature,  and  that  it  presents  to  us  from  time  to  time  the  perfect 
expression  of  each  one  of  them  either  as  a  whole,  which  is  rare, 
or  in  some  detail,  which  occurs  more  frequently.  Exercise 
yourselves  then  in  honestly  imitating  nature,  and  varying  your 
types  as  it  does,  shunning  the  commonplace  of  which  it  knows 
nothing. 

As  to  the  injurious  criticism  of  academic,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
official,  education,  there  could  exist  no  other  education  than 
that  which  consists  in  instructing  young  artists  in  what  I  would 
call  the  grammar,  in  order  to  lead  them  on  into  rhetoric.  But 
whether  this  education  be  given  in  public  schools  or  in  private, 
in  the  studios  of  the  ^oole  dee  Beaux  Arts  or  private  studios, 
there  is  but  one  orthography,  one  language,  one  syntax  possible 
to  teach.  But  would  it  ever  be  imagined  that  a  rhetorical  pro- 
fessor could  have  any  personal  influence  upon  the  future  style 
of  the  students  of  his  class  ?  And,  besides,  in  general,  have 
the  most  original  minds  received  a  different  teaching  from  that 
which  is  given  in  the  various  universities,  whatever  they  may 
be  ?  Why  then  should  it  be  otherwise  in  regard  to  instruction 
in  art,  where  the  master,  after  all,  can  teach  only  the  technique^ 

Do  not  fail  to  observe  that  not  only  no  professor,  but  no  per- 
son in  the  world,  can  modify  your  originality,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
involuntary  and  superior  to  influence  from  another  mind.  The 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  uniform  and  despotic  education  which 
the  great  masters  themselves,  from  whom  the  arts  have  drawn 
their  highest  glory,  have  received  at  every  period  and  in  every 
school. 

Formerly  a  child  was  apprenticed  to  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor, 
as  in  our  time  is  still  done  with  a  young  mechanic.  At  a 
period  when  the  paternal  discipline  had  a  rigor  now  unknown, 
that  of  a  patron  was  also  severe,  it  was  more  than  all  absolute 
and  doubtless  exclusive.     As  an  amusing  illustration  of  this,  it 
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was,  I  believe,  the  painter  Natoure  who,  as  his  last  word  to 
his  pupils  going  to  Rome,  said:  "Whatever  you  do,  don't 
forget  my  style !"  It  was  indeed^  exclusive,  because,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  apprentice  paid  his  master  a  specified  sum,  he 
owed  him  still,  after  his  education  was  finished,  some  years  of 
work.  It  came  about  that  the  patron  took  the  greatest  care  to 
arrest  at  the  outset  any  personal  fancy  on  the  part  of  his  pupil, 
since  he  must  learn,  before  all,  to  paint  exactly  like  himself,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  assist  him  in  his  work. 

But  I  am  not  aware  that  our  great  masters  have  had  their 
personality  compromised  by  this  tyrannic  education.  Baphael 
began  by  scrupulously  imitating  Perugino,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  the  divine  Sanzio.  Van  Dyck,  who 
took  so  large  a  part  in  the  works  of  Kubens  executing  entire 
figures  in  the  pictures  of  this  master,  among  others  that  of  the 
Magdalen,  in  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  became  the  Van 
Dyck  whom  no  one  confounds  with  the  illustrious  pupil  of  old 
Otto  Venius.  Largilli^re,  who  distinguished  himseK  by  that 
fine  style  of  painting  so  light  and  beautiful,  was  still  laboring 
at  the  age  of  forty  on  the  pictures  of  Lebrun,  whose  manner 
was  totally  opposed  to  his  own. 

What  a  clamor  would  be  heard  if  the  same  kind  of  educa- 
tion should  be  given  to-day !  And  yet  for  all  that,  notwith- 
standing its  perhaps  excessively  rigorous  discipline,  it  was  the 
best.  Yes,  by  far  the  best,  because  the  master  having  but  a 
few  pupils,  and  living  constantly  with  them,  obliged  them  to 
learn  aU  he  knew,  and  he  knew  a  great  deal,  having  himself 
received  this  complete  education,  the  tradition  of  which  mounts 
back  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  said :  "  I  know  no  profession 
which  requires  more  extensive  knowledge  than  that  of  the 
painter."  But  without  carrying  the  requisite  requirements  to 
such  an  extent  as  that  great  master  did,  who,  not  content  with 
excelling  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  poetry 
and  music,  was  also  a  mathematician  and  a  wonderful  engineer, 
all  the  painters  even  to  David  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  sculp- 
tors, and  above  all,  architects.  This  sound  tradition  they  are 
trying  at  this  moment  to  revive  at  the  ^cole  des  Hecmx  Arta^ 
and  I  could  not  urge  you  too  strongly  to  follow  it ;  for  the 
knowledge  of  architecture  among  other  things,  although  the 
most  neglected,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  to  have. 
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Again,  this  education  was  the  best  because  it  was  eminentlj 
practical  and  broke  in  the  pupil  to  material  processes  that  were 
fruits  of  an  experience  accumulated  through  generations :  an 
experience  which  must  now  be  gained  by  an  empiricism  of 
routine,  if  indeed  gained  at  alL  The  fact  is,  as  my  friend 
Claudius  Popelin  has  very  justly  said :  '^  To  follow  traditions 
is  the  only  means  of  going  right.  Art  must  be  a  chain  ;  it  is 
when  this  chain  breaks  that  there  is  decline.  All  renaissance 
consists  in  fastening  a  new  link  to  that  which  hangs  on  the 
past  It  is  this  which  renders  the  reviyal  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury so  great  and  so  fruitfuL"  That  is  a  thought,  with  which 
I  should  wish  to  see  you  thoroughly  imbued. 

Now,  how  can  we  explain  it,  that  the  normal  education 
which  consists  in  grounding  art  on  elementary  principles,  on  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  artist's  craft,  should  ever  have  been 
questioned }  For,  if  it  be  undeniable  that  grammar  does  not 
impart  genius,  that  the  most  accomplished  rhetorician  may  do 
the  stupidest  work  even  if  most  correct,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  way  to  possess  genius  is  to  dispense  with  rhetoric.  It  is 
just  here,  indeed,  where  is  the  deplorable  and  mischievous  con- 
fusion against  which  I  wish  to  warn  you.  Put,  if  grammar 
does  not  confer  genius,  if  it  does  not  develope  the  imagination, 
if,  in  a  word,  it  does  not  constitute  talent,  it  is  still  more  inca- 
pable of  depriving  those  who  have  these  gifts  of  them,  and  it 
still  remains  the  most  indispensable  instrument  of  expressing 
the  degree  of  imagination  or  talent  each  one  may  have.  This 
is  why  Buffon  dared  to  say :  "  Genius  is  patience ;"  which  is 
not  an  absolute  paradox,  for  granting  that  genius  has  an  inde- 
pendent separate  existence,  yet  it  is  never  to  be  improvised,  it 
does  not  germinate  except  in  an  intelligence  prepared  by  cul- 
ture, and  only  formulates  itself  after  severe  labor. 

It  is  also  the  fashion  to  attack  the  Academy  of  France  at 
Rome ;  this  gives  a  false  air  of  a  liberal  mind.  They  uncere- 
moniously represent  the  Academy  of  France,  in  a  way  that 
shows  great  ignorance,  as  an  eflfete  institution  which  acts  as  a 
mould  from  which  the  same  kind  of  artists  must  invariably 
emerga  In  such  a  statement  as  this,  is  there  only  a  lack  of 
information ;  might  there  not  be  something  like  a  want  of  good 
faith  ?  To  speak  of  painters  only,  would  it  not  seem  to  jwro- 
ceed   from  a  faculty  of  observation  too  feeble  to  be  worth 
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notice,  to  assert  that  such  men  as  Hubert,  Cabanel,  Baudry, 
Bongereau,  and  Henner,  show  the  same  tendencies  ? 

Be  assured,  that  it  is  highly  advantageons  to  jonng  artists  to 
retire,  for  some  years,  away  from  the  tides  of  fashion,  the 
solicitations  of  vanity,  the  seductions  of  anticipated  and  hasty 
gain,  to  a  common  retreat  among  the  masterpieces  found  only 
at  Bome.  I  speak  especially  of  the  highest  expressions  of 
great  decorative  art  in  fresco.  Is  it  then  nothing,  to  live  in  a 
country  where  intellectual  culture  has  everywhere  left  the  im- 
press of  its  passage  across  the  ages,  where  human  art,  in  what 
it  has  had  of  highest  excellence,  has  everywhere  set  its  sacred 
mark  ?  Is  the  impression  of  that  wonderful  campagna  of  Eome 
nothing,  which  has  all  the  severe  grandeur  of  its  history  and  all 
the  grace  of  the  Virgilian  idyl  ?  Is  Italy  nothing,  which  ex- 
hibits from  north  to  south  to  the  observing  eye  of  the  artist  the 
magnificent  developments  of  painting,  and  where  are  so  many 
monuments  of  antiquity  and  the  Senaissance  stamped  with  an 
incomparable  character  ?  Put  forth,  then,  every  effort  to  merit 
the  enjoyment  in  your  turn  of  this  good  and  healthy  retreat, 
which  will  leave  you  the  best  memories  of  your  life,  and  whose 
beneficial  effects  you  will  feel  through  your  whole  career. 

The  summits  of  mountains  are  only  to  be  reached  by  the 
longest  roads,  because  these  are  the  surest  Arm  yourselves, 
therefore,  with  courage  and  perseverance ;  and,  disdaining  easy 
success,  be  priests  of  the  beautiful :  of  that  beauty  whose  sov- 
ereign expression,  is  man,  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  created 
things. 

Continue  then,  at  every  cost,  to  be  scholars ;  but  above  all  be 
poets ;  be  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  delicate  and  fastidious  artists ; 
be  passionate  lovers  of  nature  in  her  loftiest  expression,  and 
spurn  from  you  this  new  sesthetics  founded  upon  commonplace. 
In  virtue  of  its  very  principle  which  proscribes  all  poetry,  it  is  a 
mere  emanation  of  the  bourgeois  spirit,  and  the  negation  of  all 
art,  since  art  itself  is  simply  selection  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  of  form." 

The  axiom  laid  down  in  this  address  of  Boulanger,  that  per- 
fection depends  upon  faithful  work  in  the  line  of  traditional  and 
well-established  principles,  and  that,  however  great  the  artistic 
genius,  it  will  amount  to  nothing  without  patient  study  of  tech- 
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niqne,  is  of  prime  value.   The  address  also  touches  on  some  sob- 
tie  tendencies  of  the  times,  that  more  or  less  influence  all  who 
have  aught  to  do  with  artnstudies  in  America  as  well  as  France. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in  art  and  literature.     Jhe  art- 
movement  in  England  has  perceptibly  affected  ud  in  America. 
Its  origin,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  revival  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago,  was  itself  a  remarkable  event,  which  had  in  it  the 
germs  of  endless  progress.     It  was  the  salvation  of  English  art. 
Denying  classic  paganism,  it  had  a  moral  aim  and  so  jealous  of 
truth,  that  while  it  went  to  nature,  it  would  not  depart  from 
nature  even  to  follow  its  own  higher  thought.    Religion  was 
its  aim,  yet  one  might  say  that  realism  was  its  religion.    But 
with  all  its  unmodified  enthusiasm,  Pre-Baphselitism  was  a  gen- 
uine movement,  and  its  germinant  idea  was  trua     That  idea 
however  manneristically  misapplied,  was  the  principle  of  ahso- 
lute  trust  in  the  truth  that  is  in  nature ;  and  while  its  "  divine 
crookedness  and  holy  awkwardness  "  have  passed  away,  its  ori- 
ginators— ^young  men  of  genius  such  as  John  Everett  Millais, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  Thomas  Woolner,  and, 
later  on,  E.  Bume  Jones,  Alma  Tadema,  Frederick  Leighton, 
and   George   F.  Watts,   not  leaving  out  the  greatest  of  all, 
Turner,   in  landscape— have  become  illustrious  artists,  each 
standing  on  his  merits  and  with  an  individual  power,  that  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  dryness  of  the  primitive  school.    The 
writers  and  poets  of  this  school,  the  two  Rossettis,  William 
Morris,  Swinburne,  perhaps  Robert  Brovnfiing,  and,  above  all, 
John  Ruskin,  its  prophet  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  selfish 
and  unloving  life,  have  made  an  impression  on  modem  art  and 
poetry  so  decided,  that  this  revival  may  have  some  claims  to  its 
name  of  the  English  Renaissance.    This  outburst  of  artistic  en- 
ergy was  an  effort  to  return  to  the  earnest  simplicity  of  nature. 
Sincerity  and  a  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  were  its  watch-words ; 
and,  certainly,  from  it  a  wind  as  from  the  salt  sea,  a  wind  of  the 
Hellenic  spirit  of  beauty,  has  breathed  over  English  art,  and  a 
true  power  has  come  into  it,  for  whatever  of  artistic  energy 
there  may  be  in  a  soul  there  must  be  some  living  nature,  some 
touch  of  reality,  to  draw  it  forth ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  myth  that  the  goddess  of  beauty  was 
bom  of  the  vanishing  sea-f  oauL 
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Bat,  with  this  new  spirit,  weaknesses  have  been  developed, 
partaking  of  exaggeration,  and  of  a  false  subjectivity  which 
seeks  for  intense  expression,  an  impression  snpenficially  effected 
rather  than  caused  by  deep  study  and  poetic  truth ;  in  a  word, 
a  striving  for  impression  rather  than  abiding  truth,  catching 
the  fleeting  present  more  than  the  enduring  form — ^which  have 
won  for  it,  in  its  last  phase  at  least,  the  name  of  the  *^  impres- 
sionist school"  Something  of  this  superficiality  may  be  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  wonderful  pictures  of  Watts,  many  of  which 
have  been  recently  exhibited  in  this  country,  and  that,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  have  ah*eady  left  their  impress  on  American  art. 
Watts  is  said  to  have  redeemed  portrait-painting  from  the 
charge  of  decline  in  our  day.  He  has  a  Aaphaelesque  power 
of  painting  a  man  and  not  his  mask,  but  in  ways  the  opposite 
of  Kaphael.  We  can  see  in  one  of  his  portraits  that  we  are 
spirits  before  we  are  bodies.  Thought  struggles  through  it, 
and  in  the  strange  mingling  of  high  colors,  blue,  red,  yellow 
and  green,  almost  like  the  inharmonious  juxtaposition  of  oppo- 
site colors  in  Japanese  painting,  the  spirit  flashes,  and  we  forget 
the  medium  and  think  only  of  the  impression  of  the  person. 
A  ray  of  his  intellectual  being  penetrates  us.  Types  of  face 
are  given.  In  the  portrait  of  Morris,  for  example,  I  recognize 
the  poetic  type  of  Virgil  and  Petrarch.  Watts'  ideal  composi- 
tions, in  which  he  has  won  the  praise  of  a  lofty  style,  such  as 
his  "  Love  in  death,"*  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca,"  are  manifestations  of  poetic  ideas,  as  if  Kobert 
Browning  had  spoken  through  colors  instead  of  words,  and 
they  produce  the  subtle  effects  of  a  poem.  These  paintings  do 
not  really  differ  from  poetry,  nor  does  the  poetry  of  the  same 
brilliant  artists  differ  from  their  paintings.    They  merely  change 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  the  artist  had  in  view  the  lines  of  Dryden, 
but  the  coincidence  of  the  picture  and  the  poet's  verse  is  striking  : 

"  Love  has  in  store  for  me  one  happy  minute, 
And  she  will  end  my  pain  who  did  begin  it : 
Then  no  day  void  of  bliss  or  pleasure  leaving, 
Ages  shall  glide  away  without  perceiving  ; 
Cupid  shall  guard  the  door,  the  more  to  please  us, 
And  keep  out  Time  and  Death  when  they  would  seize  us, 
TiU  Time  and  Death  depart,  and  say,  in  flying, 
Love  has  found  out  a  way  to  live  by  dying."  ^ 
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the  pen  for  the  brush.  The  '^  Blessed  Damosel  "  might  hare 
been  painted  instead  of  song : 

**  The  blessed  damosel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  ; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stiUed  at  even  ; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven.'' 

Their  power  is  like  the  spirit  that  floats  in  music  and  belongs 
to  the  soul.  It  is  the  power  that  lies  in  color-tones,  to  convey 
passionate  and  patlietic  thought  from  the  artist's  soul  to  ours, 
and  with  their  prevailiDg  tone  of  gray  aerial  coloring  through 
which  shine  delicate  roseate  lights,  thej  seem  to  steal  into  tiie 
mind  as  a  misty  vision,  bodiless  and  rainbow-tinted.  The  forms 
are  but  the  plastic  creations  of  the  brain.  Appealing  thus,  as 
do  the  mystic  paintings  of  Bume-Jones,  to  the  sensitive  mind 
more  than  even  to  the  eye,  and  expressing  the  inward  moods 
of  poetic  thought  with  little  of  the  substance  of  objects,  they 
share  the  weakness  of  purely  subjective  expression  in  all  art^ 
for  aesthetics  is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  those  who  perceive  the 
beauty  there  is  in  nature,  but  it  also  dwells  in  nature.  There 
is  a  body  to  it.  The  drawing  thus  is  often  feeble  as  if  not 
studied  in  patient  ways  in  nature  and  the  antique  ;  so  that  the 
words  of  Boulanger  may  not  be  amiss ;  for,  above  all,  he  draws 
back  to  the  antique. 

The  French  school  of  ^' impressionists "  is  less  poetic  and 
more  uncompromisingly  realistic,  than  the  English.  It  is  more 
learned,  for  the  modern  science  of  archeology,  having  left  the 
oft  barren  heights  of  philology  and  descended  into  the  real  life 
of  the  past,  has  made  it  simply  impossible  for  artists  now  to 
paint  classic  scenes  in  the  manner  of  David  or  Poussin,  so  that  a 
painter  like  G6r6me  is  one  of  the  best  classic  commentators ;  yet 
archaeology  cannot  presume  to  be  art  or  make  art,  and  some  of 
the  old  paintings,  with  their  ignorances  even,  catch  the  deeper 
spirit,  the  poetic  life,  of  antiquity,  and  above  all  religious  an- 
tiquity, more  truly  than  the  Alma-Tadema  school,  whether  of 
France  or  England.  But  the  French  school  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  art  is  "  the  art  that  is  inspired  by  the  life  of 
its  own  day,"  however  commonplace,  artificial,  and  vulgar  that 
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life  is.  What  one  sees  to-day,  that  is  the  right  subject  for  art. 
Academic  traditions  and  criticisms  are  cast  to  the  winds.  High 
taste  and  high  art  are  relegated  to  the  tombs  of  the  Escorial  and 
TJflSzi.  Ugliness  is  welcomed  if  real,  and  sometimes  if  not  real ; 
indeed,  ngliness  is  a  trifle  preferred  to  beauty.  The  law  of 
choice,  which  every  one  must  acknowledge  is  the  law  of  the  ideal 
in  art,  is  viewed  as  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  importance.  One  sharp 
critic  of  this  school  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ^'  anything  like  a 
noble  or  dignified  sentiment,  or  even  physical  beauty  in  what 
it  has  of  delicate  and  exalted,  is  abandoned  to  begin  with." 
This  is  sweeping,  for  some  noble  pictures,  like  those  of  Bastien- 
Lepage  have  been  produced  ;  yet,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  sen- 
timent, whether  noble  or  ignoble,  is  a  secondary  thing,  and  it 
is  the  fact  that  is  sought,  whether  it  be  prismatic  as  a  soap- 
bubble  or  black  as  sin.  It  finds  its  counterpart  in  French 
modem  novel-literature,  and  is  not  at  all  nice  in  what  it  takes. 
The  crowded  street ;  the  motley  throng  on  the  beach  of  a  water- 
ing-place ;  the  interior  of  a  gilded  opera-house ;  a  masked  ball ; 
a  horse-race  ;  a  cabbage-garden  or  turnip-field  ;  a  priest  enjoy- 
ing his  bottle  of  wine ;  blouses  playing  cards ;  a  soldier,  a  stout 
laundress  or  a  pet  dog ;  no  matter  whether  these  have  any  sig- 
nificance or  not ;  no  matter  whether  they  have  poetic  light  or 
not ;  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  scenes  of  everyday  life 
touched  perhaps  with  the  artist's  own  spirit  of  fun,  delight,  or 
sardonic  satire,  painted  simply  because  they  are  expressions  of 
life — ^these  form  the  rapid  topics  for  the  unscrupulous  brush  of 
this  lively  school,  that  deals  in  simulated  light  and  sensational 
effects,  and  often  not  without  veritable  power.  There  is  power 
in  its  idea  if  not  carried  too  far — the  real  and  its  interpretation. 
It  is  believing  that  what  has  been  is.  This  imparts  present 
light  to  the  canvas.  It  abjures  the  classic  in  order  to  be  alive. 
As  an  attribute  of  the  soul  art  is  independent  of  tima  Why 
should  we  indulge  in  this  idolatry  of  the  past,  of  Greek  or 
Italian  art,  if  the  materials  of  art  are  not  exhausted  ?  There 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  written  and  spoken  about  old 
art.  Art  is  a  faculty  in  humanity  that  has  vital  force  in  itself. 
Beauty  is  young.  The  forms  of  nature  are  as  lovely  as  they 
ever  were.  While  we  dream  of  the  past,  genius  bathes  its 
hands  in  the  sunshine.    Turn  over  a  portfolio  of  etchings  drawn 
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* 
by  deft  artists  like  Seymour  Haden  and  Van's  Gravesande,  and 

you  will  find  the  trees  as  roughly  picturesque,  the  clouds  as 
fleecy  and  the  water  as  limpid,  afi  in  pictures  of  Clande  or  Boys- 
dael.  The  sources  of  art  are  within,  ever  renewing  its  life  as 
the  tree  silently  pnts  forth  new  leaves  and  fruit  every  spring, 

«  Und  grfln  dee  Lebens  goldner  Baum.** 

But  beauty  changes  somewhat  as  the  ages  go  on,  and  we  can- 
not expect  that  the  forms  of  art  wonld  remain  the  sama  As 
art  is,  more  than  almost  any  other  manifestation  of  mind,  in 
its  forms  at  least,  the  reflection  of  the  age,  so  there  is  hope  for 
modem  art  and  American  art.  But  this  truth  seized  upon,  has 
apparently  formed  the  sole  inspiration  of  a  school  that  has  cut 
itself  oflE  from  the  work  of  universal  art,  and  grown  weak  in 
knowledge  and  technique,  so  that,  though  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable power,  it  has  failed  in  the  higher  aims  of  art.  The 
Q-rosvenor  gallery  is  a  spot  where  the  most  vigorous  modem 
English  art  is  fonnd,  but  the  French  salon,  has  become,  each 
year  of  its  new  departure,  more  trivial  in  its  themes  and  sensa- 
tional in  its  expressions.  But  for  the  sincere  and  sweet  nature 
of  Millet,  and  the  real  perception  of  beauty  of  Danbigny  and  a 
few  others,  the  paintings  of  a  recent  salon  were  either  trifling 
or  sensuons — ^a  momentary  action ;  a  forced  postnre ;  a  dash  of 
high  color  laid  on  like  plaster;  a  fantastic  conceit;  a  bit  of 
Flaubertesque  paganism  without  Flaubert's  learning ;  a  nudity 
not  clothed  even  with  modesty ;  a  calling  up  of  historic  cos- 
tumes in  their  minutiae  but  not  of  historic  men,  for  in  even 
Meissonier's  gems  the  figures  are  lay,  not  living,  they  are  char- 
acterless frames  to  hang  robes  upon — ^and  this  of  him  who 
painted  "  1807  "  and  "  1814  " !  But  I  should  not  give  a  wrong 
conception  of  a  new  development  of  art  so  full  of  brightness 
and  promise,  since  the  impressionist  school  has  been  illustrated 
by  painters  of  remarkable  individuality  and  exquisite  genius, 
such  as  Claude  Manet,  Millet,  and,  above  all.  Degas  and 
Kenoir.  Of  the  same  class,  though  not  the  same  nation, 
was  Dupre,  the  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  "  Abel,"  the  "  Sap- 
pho," and  the  most  noble  and  religious  "  group  of  the  Pieta," 
with  his  pregnant  motto  "  the  beautiful  in  the  real." 

As  a  general  rule,  the  works  of  these  artists  both  in  France 
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and  England,  are  attractive  at  first  glance — an  enchanting 
freshness  of  impression  is  produced — ^but  hanging  their  clever 
paintings  by  the  side  of  the  lovely  mellow  and  finished  relig- 
ions pictures  of  the  old  Italian  or  even  older  French  school, 
the  dramatic  and  poetic  works  of  the  German  school,  and  the 
great  classic  paintings  of  the  world,  I  doubt  whether  they 
would  hold  long  in  our  estimation,  or  draw  us  permanently 
away  from  those  deeper  impressions  of  the  imagination  and 
spiritual  life.  They  would  tire,  for  they  embody  but  the  out- 
ward, and  have  nothing  in  them  more  profound  or  spiritual. 
A  notable  example  is  Munkacsy's  "Christ  before  Pilate," 
which,  with  its  extraordinary  tours  de  force^  has  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  inner  and  divine  elements,  and  represents  the  anach- 
ronism of  a  modem  fanatic  before  a  Roman  praetor — how 
much  inferior  to  the  simple  portrait  of  "Z^  Doreur^^  by  Rem- 
brandt, perhaps  the  greatest  picture  ever  brought  to  this 
country,  which  has  no  pretensions  and  is  not  even  the  portrait 
of  a  prince  or  great  man,  but  of  an  honest  burgher  who  lived, 
it  may  be,  in  the  Jodenbreedstaadt  where  the  painter  dwelt 
and  took  his  evening  pipe  with  him,  but  what  character,  what 
tone  in  the  flesh,  what  sagacious  eyes,  what  a  feathery  lace 
frill,  what  inwardness  I 

This  phase  of  modern  art  has  not  been  without  its  good 
influences.  It  has  served  to  banish  imreaUty  and  invigorated 
art  by  a  fresh  dip  into  nature.  It  has  grappled  with  the  coarse 
earth-spirit,  who,  like  Caliban,  is  sometimes  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  a  poet;  but  is  there  no  thought  in  art?  Is  there  no 
choice  ?  "  If  we  despise  the  law  of  choice,"  remarks  a  sensi- 
ble writer,  "in  our  bodily  tastes,  and  eat  indiscriminately 
everything  that  offers  itself  to  our  appetite,  how  soon  we 
would  kill  ourselves."  So  if  the  painter  represent  with  dar- 
ing accuracy  nature  pure  and  simple,  and  human  life  the  most 
degrading,  how  soon  would  art  become  a  disgusting  phenom- 
enon.  The  artist's  mind  would  be  his  fingers  not  his  soul,  and 
the  unity  of  his  creative  thought,  in  which  he  resembles  God, 
would  give  way  to  an  orderless  chaos  of  indiscriminate  and 
unreasoning  imitation.  The  highest  idea  of  art,  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  the  combination  of  realism  with  that  spiritual  knowledge 
of  a  deeply  subjective  mind,  without  which  the  artist  would 
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become  the  slave  of  natnre.  He  would  no  more  interpret  the 
highest  things,  as  the  poet  does.  There  would  be  in  his  works 
no  appeal  to  the  pure  ima^nation,  to  form,  to  the  universal 
loveliness  in  which  the  joy  of  art  consists.  Beauty,  which  is 
the  soul  of  art,  would  vanish  like  an  offended  spirit  being  so 
majestical ;  and  hence  Greek  art  still  exerts  and  ought  to  exert 
a  conservative  influence  over  all  possible  manifestations  of  the 
artistic  spirit,  whether  we  call  them|pagan  or  Christian. 

James  M.  Hofpin. 
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Abticle  IV.— an   ICELANDIC  NOVELIST. 

Although  the  development  of  literature  in  Iceland  since  the 
Beformation  has  followed,  like  an  after-current,  the  main  im- 
pulse of  Europe,  it  was  not  until  1850  that  "  Lad  and  Lass," 
the  first  Icelandic  novel,  appeared.  Icelandic  beUes  lettres  dur- 
ing this  entire  period  has  consisted  almost  wholly  of  poetry. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  only  one  writer — Jonas 
Hallgrimson — ^attempted  prose  fiction,  and  two  short  fragments 
represent  the  sum  total  of  his  activity.  Of  didactic,  and 
especially  of  lyric  poetry  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  almost 
incredible  amount;  and  Icelandic  authors  have  given  their 
countrymen  besides  no  inconsiderable  number  of  poetical 
translations — among  them  Klopstock's  Measias^  Milton's  Para- 
dise  Lost^  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

This  almost  utter  neglect  of  fiction  is  at  the  first  sight  re- 
markable and  not  wholly  intelligible ;  but  its  reasons  are,  after 
all,  not  far  to  seek.  It  clearly  does  not  arise  from  absence  of 
motive.  If  the  life  is  simple,  there  is,  nevertheless,  for  those 
who  desire  such  old-fashioned  material,  enough  of  tragedy  and 
pathos  in  many  an  Icelandic  home,  and  Icelandic  hearts  are 
warmer  for  the  eternal  snow  of  the  mountain  tops.  Bjomson 
has  not  lacked  incident  or  action  among  similar  surroundings 
in  Norway.  The  diflSculty  is  scarcely  here.  It  is  probably  not 
one  of  objectivity  at  all,  but  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  Icelander  himself.  More  than  anything  else 
he  loves  the  literal  statement  of  fact.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
the  poetry  of  Iceland,  and  particularly  much  of  the  later  lyric 
poetry,  has  been  characterized  by  the  free  play  of  fancy. 
Some  of  it,  like  certain  verses  of  the  clergyman  Matthias 
Jochumsson,  formerly  editor  of  the  Reykjavik  newspaper 
Thjoddf,  and  the  translator  into  Icelandic  of  several  Shakes- 
pearean plays,  is  fanciful  in  the  extreme,  if  not  fantastic  ;  but 
this  is  another  thing.  The  prose  of  Iceland,  from  the  very 
earliest  time,  when  here  alone  in  all  Northern  Europe  was 
written  original  prose,  had  been  a  chronicle  of  fact,  or  what 
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was  Berioosly  believed  to  be  so.  Down  to  the  present  day  this 
same  love  of  fact  has  existed,  and  to  nourish  it  the  old  prose 
literature,  as  much  the  property  of  the  present  as  it  ever  was 
of  the  past,  has  been  preserved  in  the  original  language,  un- 
changed in  style  or  even  in  orthography.  It  is  in  the  old  Saga 
literature,  then,  that  the  Icelander  has  found  liis  novel,  and  the 
prose  romance  is  to  be  viewed  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an 
exotic,  as  yet  sparsely  introduced  and  imperfectly  acclimated. 
The  appearance  of  "  Lad  and  Lass" — PiUur  og  SttUka  is  the 
original  title*^accordingly  marked  an  epoch  in  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, and,  although  it  is  now  by  no  means  the  only  Icelandic 
novel,  it  still  remains  the  most  original  and  effective. 

The  author  of  '*Lad  and  Lass"  was  Jon  Thordarson 
Thoroddsen.  A  true  man  of  letters  has  never  existed  in  Ice- 
land, and  Thoroddsen,  after  a  life  of  varied  activity  at  home 
and  in  Denmark,  died  an  official  of  the  Crown  in  Iceland  ; 
^^  Lad  and  Lass  "  was  written  while  I^e  was  a  student  of  law  in 
Copenhagen. 

Thoroddsen  was  bom  at  Seykholar,  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
October  5th,  1819.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  coopers 
by  trade ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Lutheran 
dergj,  who,  after  the  custom  of  the  land,  are  at  the  same  time 
priests  and  farmers.  After  the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
study  at  the  gymnasium,  then  at  Bessastadir,  Thoroddsen  set 
out,  in  1841^  for  Copenhagen,  where  he  matriculated  in  the 
faculty  of  jurisprudence.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
very  earnest  student.  Within  the  next  few  years  he  was  twice 
in  Iceland  and,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany,  he  marched  with  the  Danish 
army  into  Sleswick,  returning  a  non-commissioned  officer  at 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 

He  had,  none  the  less,  already  begun  his  literary  career, 
like  almost  every  other  Icelander,  in  every  condition  of  life, 
he  had  written  numerous  verses,  and  at  the  very  time  of  his 
departure  for  the  seat  of  war  he  was  engaged  with  another  in 
editing  a  new  journal,  which,  in  spite  of  his  sudden  defection, 
came  out  soon  after ;  it  contained  as  his  contribution  several 
poems  and  a  short  story.  It  was  in  the  winter  after  his  military 
experience,  while  he  was  again  nominally  reading  law  at  the 
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University,  that  "  Lad  and  Lass  "  was  written,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  1850,  it  appeared  from  the  press  in  Oopenhagen. 
The  same  year  Thoroddsen  returned  to  Iceland  without,  how- 
ever, having  taken  the  final  examination  required ;  an  omission 
which  necessitated,  three  years  after,  another  journey,  to  Den- 
mark under  rather  humiliating  circnmstances.  Thoroddsen, 
after  his  return  to  Iceland,  quickly  became  a  bailiff  for  the 
Crown,  first  to  fill  an  opportune  vacancy,  and  then  by  regular 
appointment.  He  also  fell  in  love,  but  an  obdurate  father  in- 
tervened and  would  not  accept  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  one  who  had  not  taken  his  university  examination, 
even  if  he  were  an  official  of  government.  So  temporarily 
filling  his  place,  Thoroddsen  went  back  to  Copenhagen,  passed 
his  examination  in  the  spring  of  1854,  returned  soon  to  Ice- 
land and  carried  off  his  bride  that  same  autumn.  Until  1861 
Thoroddsen  held  the  office  of  bailiff  and  member  of  the  Ice- 
landic parliament  for  the  bailiwick  to  which  he  was  originally 
appointed ;  in  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  a  neighboring 
district,  where  he  died  in  March,  1868,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven. 

During  this  whole  later  period  of  his  Ufe  official  duties  were 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  literary  projects  for  which 
Thoroddsen  seems  always  to  have  had  abundant  leisure.  The 
year  that  his  novel  was  published  there  also  appeared  a  book  of 
selected  poems  of  which  he  was  one  of  two  editors.  The  suc- 
ceeding years  are  marked  by  contributions  to  newspapers  and 
journals,  principally  of  political  articles,  which  sometimes 
elicited  an  acrid  response,  and  once  or  twice  provoked  a  pro- 
longed discussion.  Later,  Thoroddsen  became  joint  editor  of 
the  "  Icelander,"  to  which  he  contributed  numerous  articles, 
and  some  of  his  most  ambitious  verse.  In  1867,  a  second, 
angmented  edition  of  '^  Lad  and  Lass  "  appeared  in  Reykjavik, 
and  this  same  year  another  novel  was  outlined  and  partly  writ- 
ten. He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  finish  it,  and  only 
single  chapters  remained  behind  at  his  death  in  the  succeeding 
year.  Two  books  have  appeared  posthumously.  Members  of 
the  Iceland  Literary  Society  in  rather  an  excess  of  zeal  took, 
several  years  later,  the  framework  of  the  novel  that  had  been 
left  and  connected  the  isolated  chapters  with  a  narrative  which 
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was  afterward  printed  as  a  whole  with  the  title  ^^  Man  and 
Woman  " — Madur  og  Kona.  Thoroddsen's  poems,  written  at 
intervals  all  through  his  life,  were  published  collectively  in 
1871.  They  are  prefaced  by  a  portrait  of  the  author,  which 
coincides,  as  far  as  an  engraving  can,  with  the  description  by 
his  Icelandic  biographer:  ^^A  man  of  middle  stature;  face 
brown  bearded,  full  and  round,  with  keen  grey  eyes  and  heavy 
features  "-^almost  a  typical  Icelander  in  appearance,  as  he  was 
in  individuality. 

Thoroddsen's  claim  to  the  title  of  novelist  rests  almost  wholly 
upon  the  authorship  of  '^Lad  and  Lass."  Influenced  appar- 
ently by  foreign  models,  he  afterward  attempted  in  Madur  og 
Kona^  a  much  more  ambitious  work ;  as  that  story,  at  least  in 
its  present  shape,  bears  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  novel 
as  we  know  it  elsewhere.  There  is,  beside,  a  manifest  attempt 
to  make  the  story  entertaining,  and  the  author  was  not  yet 
artist  enough  to  escape  the  accompanying  dangers  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  situations,  too,  are  sometimes  forced,  and  the  char- 
acters not  always  true  to  nature.  What  it  would  have  been 
had  Thoroddsen  himself  completed  it  we  can,  of  course,  only 
conjecture. 

Piltur  og  Stvlka  is  the  story  of  a  lad  and  lass  whose  course 
of  true  love  runs  far  from  smooth  ;  for  love,  even  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  comer  of  the  earth,  seems  to  have  much  the  same 
characteristics  that  prevail  elsewhere.  The  opening  chapter 
takes  us  to  a  certain  "  Fairdale  "  in  the  east  of  Iceland.  Here, 
separated  only  by  a  little  river  running  through  the  middle  of 
the  valley,  lay  two  farmsteads,  called  "  The  Knoll "  and  '*  The 
Tongue."  The  river  was  also  the  boundary  line  of  two  poor- 
districts,  and  the  occupant  of  each  farm  was  the  overseer  of  his 
particular  district ;  a  fact  that  finally  raised  a  barrier  of 
estrangement  between  the  two  men,  and  jealousy  between 
their  wives.  Indrid  was  the  son  of  one  farmer ;  Sigrid  the 
daughter  of  the  other.  While  they  are  mere  children,  In- 
drid and  Sigrid  are  sent  to  watch  the  sheep  on  the  grassy 
slopes  of  the  valley,  and  here  they  first  became  acquainted. 
The  years  of  their  childhood  pass  by.  Indrid  is  the  tallest  and 
strongest  lad  of  his  age ;  he  is  an  excellent  shepherd ;  like  a 
new  Orlando  he  wins  a  wrestling  match  against  fearful  odds ; 
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and  when  Sigrid's  own  pet  lamb  is  un justly  taken  from  her 
and  she  stands  weeping,  he  gives  her  one  of  his.  Sigrid,  for 
her  part,  is  the  fairest  of  all  the  maidens  ;  at  confirmation  she 
surpasses  the  others  in  knowledge ;  once,  Indrid  is  allowed  to 
▼isit  her,  and  at  parting  she  gives  him  a  pair  of  woolen  soles, 
that  she  herself  has  knit,  for  his  seal-skin  shoes.  Only  in  her 
mother's  eyes  she  does  not  find  favor,  and,  like  a  servant 
girl,  she  is  made  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  but  is  not 
taught  embroidery  and  cooking,  as  befits  her  station.  Oppor- 
tunely, an  aunt  appears  upon  the  scene  who  induces  Sigrid  to 
accompany  her  home.  "With  her  three  happy  years  are  spent ; 
then  the  aunt  dies,  and  Sigrid  returns  home ;  a  year  later  her 
father  dies.  After  her  return,  Indrid  and  Sigrid  see  each 
other  often,  and  Indrid  makes  many  an  errand  to  the  Tongue 
when  it  is  manifest  that  he  wishes  only  to  see  Sigrid.  One 
time,  when  they  are  alone,  he  recalls  their  childish  days,  and 
Sigrid  gives  him  her  hand  and  tells  him  she  can  never  forget 
them ;  but  the  mother  unfortunately  enters  and  by  her  pres- 
ence prevents  a  more  definite  understanding.  Indrid  now 
decides  to  go  about  his  suit  in  the  regular  way.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, settled  that  his  mother  shall  present  the  case  to  the 
widow  at  the  Tongue,  and  ask  for  th^  hand  of  her  daughter. 
At  a  wedding,  soon  after,  the  matter  is  broached,  but  Sigrid's 
mother  fiatly  refuses  her  consent  and  hints,  moreover,  that 
Sigrid  already  has  her  thoughts  upon  some  one  else.  Nothing 
is  fiaid  to  Sigrid  about  the  matter ;  Indrid  is  much  cast  down, 
and  Sigrid  wonders  why  he  avoids  her. 

Time  passes.  It  is  rumored  that  Indrid  is  promised  to  an- 
other, and  Sigrid,  sick  at  heart,  is  forced  to  believe  it  to  be 
true.  A  suitor  now  presents  himself  in  the  person  of  Gud- 
mund,  foster  son  of  Bard  the  Rich,  of  Burfell.  He  is  miserly, 
ignorant,  and  uncouth ;  and  Sigrid  will  not  hear  of  him.  Her 
mother,  however,  favors  the  suit  and  uses  every  means  to  press 
it  In  despair,  Sigrid  at  last  writes  a  letter  to  Indrid's  mother, 
confiding  her  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  letter  is  given  to  one 
Groa  to  deliver.  It  never  reaches  its  destination ;  but  Groa 
reports  that  its  recipient  had  hurled  it  from  her  in  rage  and 
had  vouchsafed  no  reply  whatsoever.  Now,  all  hope  dies  out, 
and  caring  nothing  of  what  becomes  of  her,  Sigrid  passively 
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oonBentfl  to  a  betrothal  with  Gudmund.  The  wedding  day  is 
set  in  the  antnmn,  and  at  the  appointed  time  the  gnests  as- 
semble in  the  little  chnrch  to  witness  the  final  ceremony ;  the 
bride  and  groom  are  standing  at  the  altar.  Suddenly  Sigrid 
rouses  herself  from  her  apathy ;  to  the  clergyman's  questicA 
she  loudly  answers  ^'  no,"  and  nothing  will  change  her  decision. 

All  this  did  not  improve  matters  between  the  mother  and 
daughter,  and  Sigrid,  finding  her  position  unbearable,  leaves 
home  the  following  spring  for  Reykjavik,  where  she  takes 
service  in  the  family  of  a  Danish  merchant  life  in  the  capi- 
tal is  not  the  simple  life  of  the  country,  and  Sigrid  is  now 
subjected  to  its  baneful  influences.  All  affect  Danish  manners, 
and  despise  as  provincial  and  boorish  that  which  is  national  and 
Icelandic ;  but  Sigrid,  in  speech  and  costume,  is  constant  to 
the  traditions  of  her  youth. 

Indrid,  in  the  meantime,  has  not  forgotten  , Sigrid.  He 
hopes  against  hope  until  he  hears  of  the  approaching  marriage 
with  Gudmund,  when  he  gives  up  in  despair.  He  has  become 
a  famous  workman  in  iron  and  wood,  and  about  the  time  for 
the  wedding  is  called  to  a  distance  and  remains  away  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  and  spring.  He  only  hears  of  Sigrid's  extra- 
ordinary action  when  he  returns,  and  then  she  had  already 
departed  for  the  sooth.  His  mind  is  at  once  made  up  to  speak 
to  her  at  any  cost,  and  he  soon  sets  out  for  Reykjavik. 

Sigrid's  beauty  and  personality  have  already  attracted  notice. 
The  Danish  merchant,  MoUer,  is  particularly  attentive  to  her, 
and  it  soon  becomes  rumored  that  he  is  to  make  her  his  wife. 
Indrid  hears  this  upon  his  arrival  in  Reykjavik,  and  its  truth 
is  apparently  confirmed.  He  endeavors  to  speak  with  her,  but 
she  is  not  at  home  and  a  letter  that  he  leaves  falls,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  pretended  friend,  into  the  hands  of  Moller. 
An  answer  is  prepared  under  Sigrid's  name,  which,  in  the 
most  formal  terms,  disabuses  his  mind  of  all  hope.  Indrid 
goes  outside  the  little  town  to  read  the  letter  alone.  Again 
and  again  he  reads  it  over  to  convince  himself  that  it  is  true. 
The  birds  fly  back  and  forth  above  him,  the  shadows  grow 
longer;  but  he  sits  motionless  and  unheeding.  At  last  he 
knows  the  truth !  Indrid  now  decides  not  to  undertake,  at 
present,  the  long  and  difScult  journey  home,  and  secures  work 
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not  far  from  Reykjavik.  He  conceals  big  real  identity  and 
calls  himself  Thorleif .  By  his  excellent  work  he  attracts  the 
attention  of  a  certain  Danish  merchant  who  becomes  his  friend 
and  finally  asks  him  the  reason  of  the  sorrow  he  cannot  con- 
ceal Assured  of  sympathy,  he  confides  the  story  of  his 
nnhappy  love.  The  merchant  knows  MoUer  and  tells  Indrid 
that  he  already  has  a  wife  in  Copenhagen.  Indrid  now  recog- 
nizes the  danger  in  which  Sigrid  stands,  and  is  promised  help 
to  rescne  her. 

Sigrid,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  persistently  courted  by  MoUer 
whom  she  does  not  love,  bat  step  by  step  she  is  nearing  the 
unsuspected  abyss  into  which  she  is  sure  to  fall.  Indrid's 
friend,  however,  is  not  inactive.  Finally,  he  discovers  Miiller 
at  the  feet  of  Sigrid  and  denounces  him  to  her.  Indrid  is 
waiting  just  outside.  This  time  there  is  no  chance  for  mis- 
nnderstanding ;  mutual  explanations  are  made,  and  the  story 
is  done. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  plot,  the 
task  set  for  himself  by  the  author  in  his  book  is  the  homely 
one  of  depicting  the  national  life  of  Iceland  at  the  present 
time ;  and  in  this  he  has  so  well  succeeded  that  no  one,  before 
or  since,  has  given  it  so  faithfully,  with  all  its  lights  and 
shadows.  In  conception  and  execution  the  tale,  too,  is  wholly 
in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is 
characterized  by  a  nmvete  impossible  in  a  more  cultured  com- 
munity, its  reality  is  none  the  less,  never  for  a  moment  to  be 
called  in  qnestion.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  the  simple  people 
among  whom  its  scenes  are  laid;  of  their  social  conditions, 
their  modes  of  thought,  and  their  daily  life.  There  is  this  in 
addition  that  through  it  all,  with  the  touch  of  one  who  loved 
to  linger  over  scenes  dear  to  him,  runs  such  an  unstudied  art- 
lessness  in  thought  and  expression,  such  tnie  poetical  instinct 
in  the  choice  of  material,  that  the  whole  stands  a  real  work  of 
art,  doubly  precious  for  its  manifest  spontaniety. 

Thoroddsen's  work  while  it  has  all  the  elements  described, 
is,  nevertheless,  not  distinctly  characterized  by  strength,  either 
in  plot,  in  description,  or  in  development  of  character.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  deficient  in  incident,  and  holds  the 
attention  unwearied  to  the  end  ;  at  times  it  is  almost  dramatic, 
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and  touches  the.trae  chord  of  nniversal  sympathy.  The 
descriptions  throughout  the  book  are  excellent ;  this  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  scenes  in  the  open  air,  like  the  public  sheep- 
foldings.  There  is  little  attempt  at  formal  description  of 
nature,  though  the  temptation  must  have  been  considerable ; 
for  nature  is  omnipresent  in  Iceland— a  great,  constant  factor 
of  life  in  every  part  of  the  land.  In  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, Thoroddsen  has  once  or  twice  made  the  mistake  of  too 
plainly  underlining  a  peculiarity  which  he  wished  to  accen- 
tuata  Gudmund  of  Burfell,  for  instance,  is  so  clearly  in  dis- 
favor with  the  author  that  he  cannot  refrain  from  an  occar 
sional  touch  to  the  picture  where  it  is  not  needed.  Indrid  and 
Sigrid,  his  two  principal  characters,  are  in  the  main  well-drawn, 
although  in  some  respects  like  those  paintings  at  the  exhibi- 
tions, whose  titles  below  tell  us  all  we  are  to  look  for  above. 
There  is  no  thought  of  the  psychological  unfolding  of  an  indi- 
viduality ;  everything  is  stated  and  nothing  is  left  to  be 
inferred.  In  all  this,  however,  the  Icelander  has  merely  fol- 
lowed the  old  Saga,  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
must  have  taken  for  a  model ;  it  is  what  one  would  have  pre- 
dicted of  the  first  Icelandic  novel,  and  but  another  proof  of  its 
author's  independence  of  foreign  literary  methods,  and  of  its 
own  legitimacy  of  origin. 

As  a  poet,  Thoroddsen  has  almost  the  same  traits  that  char- 
acterize him  as  a  writer  of  prose.  His  poetry  is  facile  and 
beautiful,  rather  than  strong  or  deeply  imaginative.  At  times 
his  satire  as  in  his  political  articles  is  keen  and  telling.  He  is 
particularly  a  poet  of  the  people,  and  some  of  the  most  widely 
known  poems  of  the  new  literature  are  to  be  found  in  the 
little  collection  that  bears  his  name.  An  excellent  translation 
of  Piltur  og  SUdka  into  Danish  appeared  several  years  ago 
under  the  title  of  Indride  og  Sigrid^  but  outside  of  Scandi- 
navia Thoroddsen  is  scarcely  known.  His  name,  however,  as 
novelist  and  poet  is  worthy  of  a  wider  reputation  and  assuredly 
deserves  a  place,  even  if  a  modest  one,  in  the  great  chronicle 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  literature  of  the  world. 

Wm.  H.   GABFlDiTSB. 
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Risk  and  Eablt  Constitution  op  TJnivebsitibs.* — In  these 
days  of  lively  discussion  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  nniversity 
education  a  brief  history  of  its  origin  and  growth  is  both  timely 
and  interesting.  Prof.  Laurie's  book  is  made  up  as  follows:  five 
lectures  on  Mediaeval  education  and  ten  on  the  growth  of  Univer- 
sities. Of  the  latter,  the  first  is  introductory,  the  second  takes  up 
the  school  at  Salerno  and  the  University  of  Naples;  Bologna, 
Paris,  Prague,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  occupy  four  lectures,  while 
the  rest  discuss  the  studies,  students,  and  faculties  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Universities. 

Considering  the  space  at  his  command.  Prof.  Laurie  successfully 
brings  together  much  interesting  matter  about  education  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  has  evidently  investigated  the  subject  with 
zeal,  yet  there  are  occasional  limitations  to  his  work.  He 
balances  authorities  as  to  what  Bede  says,  but  does  not  consult 
Bede ;  he  refers  to  Hrotswitha  (Roswitha)  in  an  uncertain  tone  and 
under  the  unfamiliar  name  of  Hroswilda.  In  his  list  of  authori- 
ties there  is  no  mention  of  the  ^^JBistoire  Littiraire  de  la  France J^ 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  information  on  the  state  of  letters  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  Italy,  Tiraboschi  is  still  too  useful  to  be  forgot- 
ten, while  for  a  review  of  classical  learning  in  the  Middle  ages 
there  is  an  instructive  essay  by  Heeren  introducing  his  *'  Oeschichte 
des  Studiums  der  Classischen  Litteratur^  which  though  old  has  not 
been  superceded. 

Prof.  Laurie  briefly  sketches  Arabian  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. It  would  have  been  well  if  he  could  have  given  his  readers  an 
idea  of  the  zeal  for  learning  which  the  Mediaeval  Jews  of  Southern 
Europe  exhibited.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  account  of 
his  travels  in  the  years  1160-73,  refers  frequently  and  with 
national  pride  to  the  distinguished  scholars  he  met  in  almost  every 
considerable  town.     For  example:    "Narbonne,  eminent  for  its 

*  The  Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  Universiiies^  with  a  Survey  o/Mediaval  Edu^ 
cation;  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  For  sale  by  E. 
P.  Judd. 
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UDiversity,  from  which  the  study  of  the  law  spreads  over  all  coun- 
tries;" '^Beaucaire,  a  large  town,  containing  aboat  four  hundred 
Jews,  and  a  great  university  under  the  presidency  of  the  great 
rabbi,  R.  Abraham,  son  of  David  of  blessed  memory,  a  scholar 
of  the  first  eminence  in  scriptural  and  talmudic  learning.  He 
attracts  students  from  distant  countries,  who  are  lodged  in  his 
own  house  and  are  taught  by  him;  he,  moreover,  provides 
them  with  all  necessaries  of  life  from  his  own  means  and  private 
property  which  is  very  considerable."  Benjamin  notes  the  pres- 
ence of  learned  Jews  in  Barcelona,  Beziers,  Montpellier,  Lemel, 
(a  small  town  near  Montpellicr),  Beaucaire,  Marseilles,  Rome, 
("  some  of  them  are  officers  in  the  service  of  pope  Alexander*'), 
Capua,  Trani,  Thebes,  Thessalonika,  Constantinople,  besides  many 
cities  in  Germany  and  France.*  In  several  of  these  places  were 
"  universities,"  by  which  Benjamin  means  any  school  of  advanced 
learning. 

On  page  262,  in  speaking  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Prof. 
Laurie  says ;  ^'  Morton's  House  was  substantially  what  we  should 
call  now  a  secular  college.  No  religious  person,  that  is,  no  monk 
or  friar,  was  to  be  admitted.  He  had  in  view  the  supply  of  reg- 
ular clergy,  and  we  may  say  clerici  generally,  that  is  to  say,  the 
learned  class."  Prof.  Laurie  unwittingly  says  here  just  what  he 
does  not  mean.  By  *^  regular  clergy  "  he  evidently  means  not  the 
regular  but  the  siecular  clergy. 

In  reference  to  the  fabulous  numbers  of  students  said  to  have 
been  at  the  medisBval  universities,  "  10,000,  and  even  20,000  at 
Bologna,  an  equal,  and  at  one  time  a  greater  number  at  Paris,  and 
30,000  at  Oxford,"  Prof.  Laurie  reasons  rather  cloudily.  "  One 
cannot  help  thinking  them  exaggerated, "  he  says,  '^  but  when  we 
consider  that  attendants,  servitors,  college  cooks,  etc.,  were 
regarded  as  members  of  the  University  community  ....  and, 
especially,  when  we  remember  that  at  Paris  and  Oxford  a  large 
number  were  mere  boys  of  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  tradition  as  to 
attendance."  Now  this  defence  of  the  tradition  undermines  it, 
as  it  is  commonly  stated.  To  say  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  30,000 
students  were  at  Oxford  when  you  mean  practically  to  include  a 
large  number  of  other  people  never  reckoned  as  students  in  modem 
times  is  a  sad  confusion  of  thought.  But  even  this  explanation 
leaves  us  with  numbers  which  call  for  too  much  credulity.    The 

•  Wright's  Ed.  Bohn's  Antiqaarian  Library. 
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number  of  servants,  cooks,  school-boys,  etc.,  woald  probably  not 
greatly  exceed  the  number  of  students,  so  we  should  still  have  to 
account  for  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  students  in  Medisaval 
Oxford  against  two  or  three  thousand  in  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lyte,  the  latest  historian  of  Oxford*  dis- 
cusses this  question  at  some  length  and  concludes  that :  '*  we  have 
fair  grounds  for  believing  that  the  number  of  persons  then  (1208) 
enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  University  cannot  have  amounted 
to  4,000  in  all.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
wad  much  more  populous  than  that  of  Paris,  which  according  to 
M.  Thurot  could  not  in  its  palmiest  days  boast  of  more  than  200 
teachers  and  1,500  pupils."  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  social  condition  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  is 
unsurpassed,  says  in  reference  to  this  claim  of  30,000  students : 
'Hhe  number  seems  to  me  absolutely  incredible,  to  be  in  short 
ten  times  more  than  the  possible  truth."  f  It  may  seem  rash 
to  refuse  belief  to  a  positive  statement  like  that  of  Fitz- 
Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  before  the  papal  Consistory  in 
1367.  "In  my  tyme  in  the  Univereitie  of  Oxenford  were  thritty 
thousand  scolers  at  ones ;  and  now  beth  unnethe  sixe  thousand  " 
(John  of  Trevisa's  translation),  but  stranger  errors  than  this 
would  be  according  to  our  views,  were  made  in  calculation  in 
that  age,  for  Parliament  in  1371  based  a  scheme  of  taxation  on 
an  estimate  that  there  were  40,000  parishes  in  England  when 
there  were  not  9,000.J 

Edwabd  G.  Boubne. 

Brazil.§ — Following  Mr.  David  A.  Wells'  interesting  essays 
on  Mexico,  this  plain  and  business-like  description  of  Brazil  is 
opportune.  The  provision  of  such  information  as  these  books 
contain  is  the  surest  means  to  awaken  our  interest  in  other  Amer- 
ican countries  and  to  promote  commercial  relations  with  them. 
Mr.  Andrews  discusses  the  people  of  Brazil,  their  customs  and 
social  condition,  and  the  industrial  prospects  of  the  country. 

♦  A  BUtory  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  the  EarKest  times  to  the  year  1630. 
By  H.  0.  Maxwbll-Lttb.    MacMillan  and  Co.,  1886,  pp.  96. 

f  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  WageSj  p.  167. 

X  Lyte,  ibid,  p.  94-G.  He  gives  also  the  original  text  of  Pitz-Ralph's  statement, 
and  shows  that  the  other  authoritj  who  supports  the  high  figures  can  be  inter- 
preted differently  by  changing  the  punctuation. 

•    %  Brazil:  Its  Conditions  and  Prospects.    By  C.  0.  Andrews.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  k  Co.    For  sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Like  the  United  States,  Brazil  is  populated  by  three  widely  dis- 
tinct races ;  but  while  with  us  whites,  negroes,  and  Indians  have 
remained  distinct,  in  Brazil  there  has  been  considerable  amalga- 
mation between  the  Portuguese,  negroes,  and  natives.  In  fact, 
there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  social  regulation  or  restraint 
in  the  matter,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  other  European 
inhabitants  of  Brazil  have  not  followed  the  example  of  the 
Portuguese. 

Among  these  other  European  peoples  the  Italians  and  Germans 
are  most  conspicaous  to-day.  The  Italian  immigration  is  consider- 
able and  the  Grermans  have  several  prosperous  colonies  or  settle- 
ments. 

Most  of  the  Southerners  who  went  to  Brazil  after  the  war  have 
returned.  Besides  the  natural  reasons  for  this  we  find  in  Mr. 
Andrews*  book  some  important  economic  reasons.  Brazil  is  much 
less  fertile  than  has  been  believed;  in  natural  resources  Mr. 
Andrews  considers  it  far  behind  the  United  States.  Again  in 
Brazil,  there  is  still  the  burden  of  an  irredeemable  and  deprecia- 
ted currency  and  the  people  do  not  enjoy  the  immense  advantage 
of  internal  free  trade. 

Education  receives  considerable  attention,  and  though  a  mon- 
archy, Brazil  preserves  local  self-government  in  this  part  of  the 
administration  to  a  high  degree,  for  the  different  States  have  com- 
plete control  over  their  own  systems.  We  learn  that  the  free 
text-book  system  has  been  adopted  and  that  the  public  school 
teachers  are  honored  with  the  title  of  '*  professor." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  our  relations  with  Brazil,  Mr. 
Andrews  discusses  our  trade.     His  remarks  are  just  but  rather 
feeble.      He  should  strike  more  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  case,  in  brief,  is  that  we  buy  about  $50,000,000  worth  of 
products  of  Brazil  yearly  and  sell  to  her  only  about  $10,000,000. 
We  export  very  little  to  Brazil  and  have  no  merchant  service  to 
speak  of  in  the  business.     Our  trade  with  her  is  three-cornered, 
and  its  course  runs  as  follows :  Brazil,  U.  S.,  England,  Brazil.    Id 
other  words,  instead  of  paying  for  our  imports  from  Brazil  with 
our  manufactures  we  pay  for  them  with  our  staple  exports  to 
England,  and  she  in  turn  exports  manufactures  to  Brazil.    It  is 
possible  that  this  is  the  most  profitable  shape  for  the  trade  to 
take,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  take  any  other  shape  in  the  face  of 
the  obstacles  which  wrong-headed  legislation  has  put  in  its  way. 
The  protective  tariff,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  raw  materials  and 
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so  of  the  completed  product,  and  the  nayigation  laws  by  prevent- 
ing Americans  from  sailing  under  their  flag  any  ships  save  those 
of  American  build,  whose  cost  in  turn  is  greater  than  foreign 
ships  by  reason  of  the  tariff  on  building  materials,  effectually 
discourage  the  expansion  of  our  direct  trade  with  South  America. 

Edward  Q.  Bottrne. 

A  Shobt  History  of  Pabliamknt.* — The  author  states  in 
the  preface  that  the  object  with  which  the  book  was  written  was 
*'  the  hope  of  imparting  a  certain  amount  of  life  to  the  dry  bones 
which'  are  strewn  in  the  way  of  the  constitutional  student,  and  of 
combining  instruction  with  a  certain  amount  of  amusement." 

The  purpose  thus  stated  has  been  fairly  well  carried  out,  and 
though  some  of  the  chapters  seem  scrappy,  yet  this  fault  may 
perhaps  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  necessity  to  cover  so  long 
a  period  in  so  small  space. 

Perhaps  the  thought  which  strikes  one  most  forcibly  on  seeing 
the  whole  history  of  Parliament  spread  out  before  him  in  small 
compass,  is  that  the  epithet  *' shopkeepers "  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  English  nation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  English 
Parliament.  One  motto  seems  to  have  guided  it  in  all  its  history. 
This,  like  almost  every  English  political  antiquity,  is  made  up  of 
parts  dissimilar  and  unrelated,  which  however,  when  fastened 
together,  form  a  whole  clumsy  and  ridiculous  but  practically 
serviceable.  Quid  pro  quo :  keep  all  you  get,  get  all  you  can, 
sums  up  tolerably  well  the  controlling  idea  of  Parliament  down 
to  a  pretty  modern  time.  And  in  saying  this,  no  discredit  is 
intended  to  be  cast  on  the  motive  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  well 
for  us  that  they  were  such  a  bargaining,  contract-loving  race. 

The  Kings  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  drove  hard,  bargains 
and  often  repudiated  even  these;  but  Parliament  won  in  the  end 
mainly  because  what  they  bargained  for — rights  and  liberties — 
was  enduring  and  gradually  reduced  the  power  of  the  King,  while 
what  was  given  in  return — often  hard  cash — was  soon  wasted 
and  failed  to  decrease  the  essential  power  of  the  givers. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Mr.  Skottowe's  book  that  it 

notices  very  distinctly  this  bargaining  between  Parliament  and 

the  King ;  and  though  perhaps  the  subject  has  not  received  the 

attention  it  deserves,  one  who  reads  the  book  carefully  will  find 

numerous  intances  in  point. 

*A  Short  History  of  Parliament;  by  B.  0.  Skottowb,  M.A.,  New  College, 
Oxford.    ISS*?.    Harper  and  Brothers. 
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From  the  time  whea  Henry  IIL  granted  a  reissne  of  Magna 
Charta,  stating  in  the  document  that  the  consideration  for  the 
privileges  granted  was  money,  down  to  the  time  when  Parliament 
solemnly  sold  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  and  even  later 
than  this,  the  bargaining  went  on  in  one  form  or  another. 

Under  the  early  Kings  grants  of  revenue  were  generally  given  in 
return  for  particular  statutes.  Later,  under  Henry  YHL  the  King 
was  allowed  to  become  almost  a  despot  in  return  for  certain  priv- 
ileges of  members  of  parliament,  and  for  the  concessions  to  that 
body  of  the  right  to  discuss  State  matters  such  as  succession  to  the 
throne,  State  religion,  and  foreign  policy.  It  was  in  Henry  Vin.'8 
time  that  Parliament,  though  apparently  weak,  became  in  fact 
exceedingly  powerful  The  later  Tudors  chafed  under  the  restric- 
tions which  the  increase  of  Parliamentary  power  had  placed  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  but  by  judicious  packing  and  other  like  methods 
an  open  rupture  was  prevented. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Stuarts,  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  Parliament  had  been  constantly  growing  stronger, 
and  the  Crown  consequently  weaker — for  what  the  one  gained 
the  other  almost  invariably  lost — ^to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  for 
a  right  royal  contest.  The  challenge  was  not  refused  and  the 
result,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  disastrous  to  the 
challengers.  Even  after  the  Revolution  of  1088,  which  was  a 
bald  assertion  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Parliament,  royalty 
did  not  give  up  without  a  struggle.  The  relations  between  Wil- 
liam III.  and  his  Parliaments  were  anything  but  harmonious; 
while  OeorgeUI.  boldly  entered  the  lists  to  uphold  once  more  and 
for  the  last  time  the  cause  of  personal  sovereignty.  A  little  later, 
Parliamentary  Keform  took  away  the  weapons  that  had  been 
used  by  him  so  skillfully,  and  it  seems  now  safe  to  assert  that 
English  royalty  in  the  future  will  occupy  no  better  position 
than  at  present — that  of  a  fairly  useful  though  absolutely  helpless 
piece  of  machinery. 

Of  other  topics  treated  by  the  author,  space  will  not  permit 
more  than  a  bare  mention  of  one  or  two.  The  chapter  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  is  clearly  and  well  written  and  the  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  except  perhaps  not  enough 
in  detail.  The  chapters  on  the  Inner  Life  of  Parliament,  Men 
and  Debates,  and  the  modern  prime  ministers,  are  highly  enter- 
taining and  help  very  materially  to  fulfill  the  author's  promise 
which  has  been  quoted  from  the  preface. 

W.  F.  Booth. 
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Frakklin  in  Francs.* — ^In  the  work  of  the  Messrs.  Hale  on 
"  Franklin  in  France,"  we  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  purchase  by 
the  United  States  of  the  Stevens  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  Franklin.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  an  exhaustive 
edition  of  all  those  papers,  but  only  the  presentation,  in  some  sort 
of  topical  order,  of  a  few  that  bear  upon  the  work  done  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  alliance  with  Louis  XYL,  and  upon  the  quasi 
diplomatic  relations  that  were  entertained  in  somewhat  irregular 
fashion  with  the  mother  country  during  the  progress  of  hostilities. 

The  book  is  not  confined  to  the  last  and  most  important  visit 
and  residence  of  Franklin  in  France,  but  includes  a  sketch  of  his 
former  visits,  and  of  the  relations  that  he  had  established  both 
there  and  in  England  before  the  war,  and  which  rendered  him 
such  an  exceptionally  useful  ambassador  when  the  time  of  action 
came.  It  embraces  as  well  letters  and  papers  from  other  hands 
that  are  of  interest,  and  some  of  which  have  never  before  been 
published.  The  work  of  the  editors  has  been  to  arrange  these 
documents  in  such  fashion  that  they  shall  have  some  meaning  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  to  the  student  of  the  period  shall  throw 
some  new  light  on  well  known  events.  On  the  whole  this  work 
has  been  well  done,  though  there,  are  occasions  where  it  were 
desirable  that  references  had  been  more  distinctly  made  to  the 
sources  from  which  material  has  been  drawn,  and  we  think  that 
there  is  occasional  error  in  judgment  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  detail. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  the  newest  and  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  containing  the  larger  proportion  of  new  letters  from 
Franklin  himself.  They  refer  to  all  sorts  of  things  that  he  had 
to  do,  and  furnish  a  lively  picture  of  the  multitudinous  and  mul- 
tifarious business  that  absorbed  the  time  and  efforts  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  young  republic.  He  is  negotiating  loans  for  his 
government,  and  attending  to  private  commissions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tea,  in  the  same  day.  He  is  harrassed  by  the  bad  faith 
and  worse  temper  of  the  English  authorities  in  the  matter  of  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time  is  called  on  to 
dissuade  well-to-do  Frenchmen  from  emigrating  to  this  country 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  an  earthly  paradise.  The  charge  of 
the  business  of  the  Continental  privateers  is  in  his  hands,  and 

*  Franklin  in  France.  From  original  documents,  most  of  which  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  Bj  Edward  E.  Hale  and  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. 
Boston.    Roberta  Brothers,  1887. 
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American  merchants  in  France  are  all  the  time  trying  to  have  him 
attend  to  their  affairs  as  well.  In  all  this  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  same  qualities  that  made  Franklin  such  a  successful 
negotiator  of  public  business  are  applied  to  the  smallest  things. 
Soundness  of  judgment,  fairness  of  spirit  and  rigid  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  an  unfailing  store  of  common  sense  derived  from 
a  long  and  varied  experience  of  life,  these  are  the  elements  of  his 
success. 

We  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  very  new  light  shed  on  matters 
of  public  business,  nor  are  any  secrets  of  diplomacy  disclosed,  if 
we  except  the  contents  of  one  letter  in  which  a  plan  for  an  of- 
fensive campaign  against  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  by  the 
French  allies,  is  outlined.  But  there  are  many  little  details  re- 
vealed that  serve  to  make  the  sense  of  historical  events  more  real 
and  vivid.  An  occasional  incident  of  a  personal  nature  adds  to 
the  interest.  The  best  of  these  is  perhaps  the  opinion  that  John 
Adams  gives  of  Franklin,  '*  that  he  loves  his  ease,  hates  to  offend, 
and  seldom  gives  any  opinion  till  obliged  to  do  it,''  (p.  229.) 

The  book  is  published  in  handsome  shape,  and  contains  good 
copies  of  some  of  the  less  known  portraits  of  Franklin.  It  is  well 
that  these  have  been  selected  in  place  of  those  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar,  though  none  of  them  are  so  good  as  the  famous 
Cochin  picture.  Of  the  other  portraits,  in  the  form  of  vignettes, 
with  which  the  pages  are  here  and  there  disfigured,  the  less  said 
of  them  the  better.  They  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  and  need- 
lessly so,  for  there  are  good  portraits  of  all  of  the  subjects  selected. 
We  are  tempted  to  say  that  if  Marie  Antoinette  had  ever  resem- 
bled the  profile  of  her  which  is  given  here  the  French  would  not 
be  so  very  much  to  blame  for  their  prejudice  against  her. 

M.  F.  Tylkb, 

The  Makino  op  New  England,*  from  the  pen  of  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  is  designed  to  coyer  only  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years,  1680-1648,  embracing  the  molding,  forming  period  of  oar 
New  England  history.  There  is  far  more  careful  and  exact 
scholarship  bestowed  upon  this  volume  than  is  usual  in  works  of 
this  character.  Mr.  Drake  belongs  to  a  family  that  may  well 
cherish  an  honorable  pride  in  the  works  contributed  by  its  mem- 
bers to  antiquarian  and  historical  literature.     The  father,  Samuel 

*  Tht  Making  of  New  England,  1680-1643.  By  Sakitel  Adahs  DRASe,  with 
manj  illustrations  and  maps.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1886. 
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Grardner  Drake,  now  some  years  dead,  was  the  aathor  of  many 
works  in  this  department,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  extensive, 
and  costing  the  most  labor,  is  his  large  History  of  Boston. 
Another  son  of  his,  Francis  S.  Drake,  now  also  dead,  is  the 
aathor  of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  a  royal  octavo 
volame  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  and  not  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  this  size  which  we  have.  The  present  writer,  Samuel 
Adams  Drake,  was  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Middlesex  County 
History  in  two  large  volumes,  and  his  name  stands  connected 
with  much  other  valuable  work  in  this  general  line.  He  is  a  man 
too,  who  has  a  rational  belief  that  General  Israel  Putnam  and 
not  Colonel  William  Prescott  was  the  chief  commander  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  he  has  freely  given  his  testimony  on 
that  point. 

The  general  reader,  or  the  student  who  takes  up  this  work  will 
find  that  he  is  following  the  lead  of  one  who  has  carefully  ex- 
plored the  ground  on  which  he  treads,  and  will* show  himself  a 
wise  and  skillful  guide  to  one  who  wishes  to  learn  the  first  things 
of  our  New  England  life  and  history. 

The  Golden  Legend.* — This  volume  of  the  very  excellent 
"  Riverside  Literature  Series  "  must  commend  itself  for  the  uses 
for  which  it  is  intended.  The  poem  itself  is  admirably  adapted 
to  school  study,  aside  from  its  very  great  beauty,  and  the  need 
of  annotation  for  such  a  purpose  is  obvious.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  notes  are  very  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  They  are  not 
critical  but  explanatory,  and  they  furnish  a  clear  explanation  of 
almost  every  point  which  might  be  obscure  to  a  pupil  whose 
education  is  still  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  historical  and  mytho- 
logical allusions  of  the  poem  are  so  numerous  that  it  really  requires 
some  commentary  to  adapt  it  to  popular  reading,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fact  that  this  volume  is  issued  as  a  school  book, 
may  not  prevent  its  wide  circulation  among  many  who  have  fin- 
ished their  school  days.  Indeed  it  s^ms  as  if  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  the  publishers  to  put  forth  an  edition  in  some  binding 
which  should  not  stamp  it  as  a  school  book.  The  only  practical 
criticism  to  be  made  upon  the  notes  is  that  occasionally  the 
author's   philological  learning  seems  somewhat  shaky   and  he 

♦  The  Golden  Legend,  By  Hekhy  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  notes  by 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent,  A.M.  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  1887.  (The  RiTerside 
Literature  Series.    Numbers  25  and  26.) 
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affirms  etymologies  which  are  doabtful,  to  say  the  least  of  them. 
The  derivation  of  Latium  from  IcOere  is  an  example  (note  487). 
A  curious  question  arises  in  connection  with  a  note  on  page  169. 
The  editor  points  out  the  confusion  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Scotus 
Erigena  in  the  text,  but  leaves  a  doubt  whether  the  confuHion 
exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the  traveling  scholastic  who  is  speaking, 
or  whether  the  poet  himself  was  somewhat  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names.  Longfellow  was  not  accustomed  to  make 
such  mistakes,  but  be  slipped  occasionally,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  an  error  to  represent  a  man  whose  only  occupation  was  a  study 
of  the  scholastic  philosophers  as  thus  confusing  the  two  men  who 
were  perfectly  distinguished  in  the  studies  and  writings  of  the 
time,  however  much  they  may  have  been  confounded  since  they 
became  of  comparative  unimportance  to  the  world.  This  is  not 
however  of  the  nature  of  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Bent's  work,  which  is 
admirable.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  brought  this  noble  and 
charming  poem  within  the  reach  and  thorough  comprehension  of 
even  the  most  uninstructed  readers. 

Thk  Poems  of  Sib  John  Suckmno.* — ^This  is  a  successful 
effort  to  disengage  those  poems  which  show  the  grace  and  wit  of 
a  writer  whose  best  work  is  truly  exquisite  and  whose  worst 
work  is  truly  contemptible.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  read- 
ers to  notice,  on  taking  up  this  volume,  how  much  excellent  fancy 
is  left  after  all  of  those  verses  of  inferior  quality  have  been  cast 
out.  The  English  editions  of  1836  and  1874  are  unsatisfactory, 
either  as  omitting  valuable  or  including  valueless  poems.  In 
the  present  collection  (the  first  published  in  this  country)  the 
editor  displays  sound  judgment  and  perfect  taste  in  arrangement. 
One  can  scarcely  turn  a  page  in  this  very  attractive  volume  with- 
out coming  upon  some  wittily  expressed  thought  which  is  worth 
remembering  and  repeating;  while,  as  for  ''A  Ballad  upon  a 
Wedding"  (p.  31),  surely  many  will  always  be  found  who  will 
agree  with  Wordsworth  in  saying :  '*  For  grace  and  simplicity  it 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  and  modem 
poetry." 

Mr.  Stokes  gives  us,  in  his  preface,  a  sketch  of  Suckling's  life, 
which  materially  adds  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  edition. 
It  is  a  temperate  statement  of  the  essential  facts  in  the  history  of 

*  The  Poema  of  Sir  John  Suckling.    A  new  edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes. 
Edited  by  Fredebick  A.  Stokss.    New  York:  WhitOi  Stokes  k  Allen.     1SS6. 
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the  coartier  and  poet ;  not  an  attempt  to  warm  up  the  reader 
beforehand,  for  fear  the  verses  themselves  might  leave  him  cold. 
Sach  reserve  on  the  part  of  an  editor  is  a  rare  quality,  and  corre- 
spondingly commendable.  Bat  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Suckling, 
one  need  not  look  beyond  the  poems  themselves  for  evidence  of 
his  having  been  a  kindly  critic  of  his  species,  a  merry  companion 
and,  in  the  fashion  of  his  time,  a  good  fellow, — not  exactly  a 
manly  man,  but  a  most  gentlemanly  man.  In  fact  his  poems 
constitute  the  best  evidence,  more  trustworthy  than  the  opinions 
of  his  contemporaries;  for  it  is  true  of  such  poetry  as  his,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  true  of  all  poetry  of  this  class  which  is  not  idle 
versifying,  that  it  is  but  the  finest  product  of  the  play  of  fancy 
upon  intimate  experience. 

Marion  Wilcox. 

Thk  Tuscitlan  Disputations.* — It  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  the  best  thoughts  of  '^Rome's  least  mortal  mind'' 
should  be  introduced  to  English  readers  by  Doctor  Peabody.  As 
Preacher  and  as  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, he  has  for  many  years  impressed  himself  with  quite  un- 
usual power  and  permanence  on  successive  generations  of  students. 
His  genial  manner,  his  quick  sympathies  and  eager  helpfulness, 
and  his  constant  application  to  every-day  life  of  the  doctrines  and 
faith  which  he  has  inculcated,  have  made  him  a  benediction  and 
an  inspiration  to  his  pupils  and  associates.  Beyond  the  circle  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  his  timely  utterances  and  writings  have 
often  been  of  great  service  to  sound  learning  and  pure  morals  and 
Christian  civilization.  That  this  venerable  Christian  scholar 
should  devote  a  portion  of  his  ripe  age — manifestly  a  labor  of 
love — to  translating  Cicero's  ethical  writings,  is  perhaps  as  high  a 
tribute  as  was  ever  paid  to  the  essential  dignity  and  permanent 
value  of  those  writings. 

The  same  qualities  characterize  this  volume  which  have  marked 
Doctor  Peabody's  versions  of  the  de  OfficiiSy  the  de  Senectute,  the 
de  Amicitia,  and  the  Somnium  Scipionis.  The  translation  is 
accurate,  smooth,  forcible  and  racy, — pursuing  the  golden  mean 
between  painful  literalness  and  slip-shod  paraphrase.  The  intro- 
duction prepares  the  reader  for  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the 
treatise;    the   synopses  of    thought,    foot-notes  and  index   are 

*  Cicero's  TSucuUm  DUpuiationa.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Andrew  P.  Pb^bodt.    Boston:  Little,  firown  ft  Co.,  1886. 
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scholarly  and  helpfal.  We  trust  that  this  edition  will  not  only 
be  welcomed  by  lovers  of  good  English  books,  but  that  it  may 
also  stimulate  Latin  teachers  to  a  wider  use  with  their  stadents 
of  this  delightful  and  elcTating  classic. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  were  composed  a  few  months  before 
Cicero's  murder.  Through  Caesar's  supremacy  he  had  lost  his 
position  in  the  state,  and  his  home  by  repeated  strokes  was  sadly 
desolate.  In  this  period  of  public  and  private  grief  he  turned  to 
philosophy,  and  the  studies  which  years  before  he  had  pursued 
incidentally,  or  to  enrich  his  oratorical  gifts,  now  became  his 
chief  occupation  and  solace.  In  these  debates  we  are  told  that 
happiness  is  the  chief  end  of  man ;  that  without  tranquility  of 
soul,  happiness  is  impossible;  that,  to  attain  unto  this  tranquility, 
reason  must  control  the  feelings ;  that,  though  death,  and  grief, 
and  pain,  and  hydra-headed  passion  are  all  about  us  and  must 
sooner  or  later  confront  every  human  -soul,  yet  virtue  gives  to 
its  loyal  possessor  courage  and  triumph  and  happiness  in  each  of 
these  conflicts.  Here,  as  in  all  his  philosophical  writings,  Cicero 
culls  freely  from  all  the  schools ;  but  the  temper  is  prevailingly 
Stoical,  and  the  moral  elevation  is  almost  Christian.  Doctor  Pea- 
body  says  that  '*  the  discussion  is  unequaled  in  pre-Christian  liter- 
ature for  the  exaltation  of  virtue  as  the  source  of  all  in  this  earthly 
life  that  is  worth  living  for."  No  less  positive  and  valuable  is  the 
verdict  of  Erasmus  upon  this  heathen  treatise :  "  fortasse  latins  se 
fundit  spiritus  Christ!  quam  nos  interpretamur.  Non  possum  le- 
gere  librum  Ciceronis  de  Tusculanis  quaestionibus  quin  aliquoties 
ezosculer  codicem,  ac  venerer  sanctum  illud  pectus,  affiatum  cae- 
lesti  nuraine." 

In  point  of  style  this  treatise  is  one  of  Cicero's  master-pieces, 
though  there  are  occasional  evidences  of  hasty  composition.  It 
fairly  illustrates  its  author's  great  freshness  and  versatility  of 
thought,  his  richness — ^prodigality,  almost — of  language,  his 
sonorous  cadences  and  artistically  modulated  periods  :  it  teems 
with  apt  illustrations  from  history,  anecdote,  and  fable,  with 
translations  from  a  wide  range  of  Greek  literature,  and  with 
quotations  from  the  lost  works  of  Roman  writers,  as  Ennios, 
Accius,  and  Lucilius.  The  Socratic  method  of  demonstration  is 
sometimes  skilfully  carried  on,  but  the  body  of  the  work  is  in 
monologue. 
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Abticlb  L— the  advantages  OF   AMERICAN 

LABORERS.     A  FALLACY. 

To  the  question  whether  the  people  of  this  country  are  aware 
of  the  significance  and  dangers  of  Socialism,  there  would  be, 
in  the  main,  one  answer.  Until  the  recent  outbreaks  of  strikers 
and  anarchists  there  was,  it  would  be  confessed,  both  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  concerning  this  subject  But  the  shock 
that  aroused  the  country  was  too  severe  to  be  ignored  or  for- 
gotten. The  people  have  been  instructed  by  countless  news- 
paper articles  and  books,  and  the  decided  manner  in  which 
pnblic  sentiment  has  expressed  itself  is  proof  sufficient  that 
they  are  no  longer  chargeable  with  ignorance  or  neglect. 

The  candid  observer  will  acknowledge  that  the  public  has 
been  aroused ;  he  perceives  the  reaction  against  labor  and  hears 
that  it  has  outdone  itself ;  and  in  almost  every  paper  he  reads 
the  reproofs  that  are  administered  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  for 
their  folly,  and  false  and  unpatriotic  methods.  He  may  never- 
theless remain  unconvinced  that  socialism  is  either  generally 
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comprehended  or  that  the  dangers  gathering  for  the  American 
people  are  even  moderately  realized.  An  evidence  of  this, 
trivial  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  the  confidence  inspired 
by  the  condemnation  with  which  the  labor  agitation  has  met 
Some  even  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  movement  have 
since  learned  to  censure  it.  All  this,  to  the  ordinary  judg- 
ment, is  the  earnest 'of  a  better  future,  resting  upon  the 
awakened  good  sense  of  the  working  classes  and  the  stem  dis- 
approbation of  citizens  at  large.  It  is  this  very  readiness  to 
lapse  again  into  contentment  which  attests  the  belief  that  the 
disturbances  through  which  the  country  has  passed  were  of 
superficial  origin,  to  be  silenced  by  a  spasm  of  public  hostility 
and  a  few  volumes  of  rebuking  editorials. 

We  are  called  therefore  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  this  subject 
Since  the  activity  of  modem  Socialists  began  to  excite  atten- 
tion, the  common  sentiment  with  us  has  been  that  the  wild 
ideas  advocated  by  them  could  never  find  a  home  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  We  have  said  to  one  another  that  Europe  and 
America  differ  as  the  two  poles  of  a  planet.  It  is  preposterous 
then  to  talk  about  Socialism  in  a  land  like  ours  ;  and,  to  ^i- 
force  this  argument  the  more  earnest  and  outspoken  presagers 
of  perilous  times  to  come  are  assailed  with  derision  or  reproof. 

The  passive  and  repressive  attitude  thus  adopted  by  society 
is  praiseworthy,  provided  the  troubles  foreseen  by  a  growing 
number  are  mainly  imaginary.  If,  however,  the  alarmists  are 
even  partially  right  this  passivity  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  If, 
for  a  moment,  we  assume  that  a  destructive  social  revolution 
is  ripening  in  our  midst,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  set  of 
duties  becomes  imperative  upon  every  one  who  loves 
order.  Were  such  a  time  approaching  we  should  regard  the 
people  who  continue  quietly  in  .the  ordinary  course  of  life,  un- 
mindful of  the  future,  as  bordering  upon  insanity.  We  shoold 
urge  the  futility  of  common  success,  and  hold  it  the  supreme 
duty  of  every  intelligent  man  to  endeavor  to  turn  aside  the 
calamity.  There  would  be  need  of  a  great  constructive  effort 
of  thought,  whereas  at  present  the  critical  faculty  has  the  field 
and  expends  its  powers  in  showing  that  construction  is  im- 
possible, and  that  the  world  must  go  on  as  it  is.  We  find  also 
reasoners  who  apparently  believe  that,  because  construction  is 
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impofisible,  it  follows  that  the  world  7riu8t  go  on  unchanged. 
The  possibility  of  destruction,  of  a  general  catastrophe,  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  as  a  third  alternative,  not- 
withstanding the  forebodings  of  extremists.  And  if  we  ask 
whj  construction  is  impossible;  the  only  final  reason  seems  to 
be  that  it  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  A  stricter  logician 
might  object  that  it  has  not  yet  been  serfously  attempted. 

We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  destructive  social 
revolution  is  impending.  It  may  be  the  part  of  happy  caution 
to  postpone  one's  judgment  upon  this  point.  But  it  is  mani- 
festly a  dictate  of  the  same  caution  not  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  a  revolution.  For  an  all-sided  moderation,  one  that, 
does  not  expend  its  strength  solely  in  humiliating  enthusiasts 
who  believe  that  the  institutions  of  the  day  are  not  impregna- 
ble, is  observant  of  every  possibility.  It  even  exercises  that 
theoretically  commonplace  virtue  of  providing  against  evils  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  Perhaps  this  way  of  doing 
things  is  not  dramatically  interesting.  Its  tendency  is  to  avert, 
rather  than  to  promote  catastrophes.  There  is  obviously  noth- 
ing of  the  sublime  about  it.  We  miss  that  tragic  steadfastness 
visible  when  the  leaders  of  society,  rather  than  incur  the  odium 
of  unstatesmanlike  haste,  await  calmly  the  oncome  of  an  im- 
pending calamity,  anil  when  too  late  go  down  to  ruin,  with 
majestic  struggles,  among  the  rest  But  the  people  do  not  in- 
sist upon  this  exalted  steadfastness.  They  long  for  life,  and, 
in  their  blimdering  way,  they  have  struggled  to  have  it  more 
abundantly  ;  and  as  they  have  found  all  progress  slow  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  enlightened  among  them  would  not  willingly  cast 
aside  what  they  have  already  won,  if  they  were  consulted  about 
it  They  would  prefer  their  leaders  to  manifest  some  anxiety, 
even  at  the  risk  of  scandalizing  those  conservative  critics  of  the 
unusual  who  have  no  faith  in  theories  of  human  development 

There  are  two  ways  of  arguing  that  society  should  address 
itself  to  the  reform  of  existing  evils  with  the  same  seriousness 
and  vigor  as  if  to  avert  a  revolution.  One  is  on  the  ground  of 
the  immorality  inherent  in  the  present  social  system.  There  is 
undoubtedly  an  increasing  number  who  hold  this  position. 
But  there  are  also  many  people  to  whom  this  form  of  reason- 
ing would  not  powerfully  appeal,  and  to   them  the  second 
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argument  may  be  more  cogent  The  strength  of  this  argument 
depends  upon  onr  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Is  there 
a  cause,  steadily  operating  to  produce  a  social  revolution^ 
which  we  habitually  overlook  ?  Secondly,  is  this  cause  proba- 
bly BufScient,  if  allowed  free  play,  to  bring  about  the  presumed 
effect?  Thirdly,  are  we  giving  it  free  play,  and  is  it  the  ex- 
pression of  a  national  tendency  to  continue  the  grant  of  thi^ 
liberty  ?  If  these  questions  receive  an  affirmative  reply  there 
is  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  probability  of  a  social  revolu- 
tion, and  not  of  a  gradual  and  peaceable  revolution  but  of  one 
that  is  sudden  and  disastrous. 

Now  we  maintain  that  there  is  a  cause  of  this  nature  steadily 
working  and  almost  universally  overlooked,  and  this  cause  is. 
the  enlarged  conception  which  the  masses  are  coming  to  have 
concerning  their  rigkUin  the  world.  One  may  easily  convince 
himself  that  this  fact  and  its  importance  are  overlooked  by  a 
glance  at  the  reasons  commonly  advanced  to  prove  that  our 
country  will  be  long  exempt  from  thp  social  maladies  of 
Europe.  It  is  urged,  for  example,  that  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  the  United  States  is  especially  favorable, 
that  their  standard  of  living  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
foreign  workmen.  Transatlantic  luxuries  are  ranked  among 
the  necessaries  of  life  by  our  average  wage-earner.  We  are 
asked,  moreover,  to  consider  the  saving  power  of  American 
institutions.  Everything  breathes  of  freedom,  and  our  entire 
system  invites  the  strong  man,  however  bom,  to  eminence  and 
respect  Each,  we  say,  is  the  manager  of  his  own  destiny. 
And  upon  the  magic  effect  of  these  words  "  freedom "  and 
"  equality  "  we  placidly  rely.  Were  these  unprecedented  safe- 
guards to  fail  us,  there  are  still  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  land 
to  which  the  luckless  can  go  with  their  disappointments  and 
find  prosperity  again.  Certainly  these  lands  of  themselves 
make  our  condition  wholly  unique.* 

*Tho  following  editorial,  entitled  "  The  ToUers  of  Europe,"  from  the 
Cleveland  Leader  and  Herald,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  manner 
of  arguing.    I  therefore  quote  it  entire  : 

''The  workingmen  of  America,  whose  discontent  has  been  shown 
during  the  past  year  by  numerous  costly  strikes,  can  find  much  food  for 
reflection  in  the  cable  dispatches  published  in  the  Leader  of  Sunday  and 
Monday,  giving  a  description  of  the  condition,  home  life,  and  chancea 
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With  these  famUiar  argnments,  invaluable  alike  to  prosper- 
OHB  citizens  and  old-school  political  economists,  the  average 
American  brings  peace  to  his  mind,  and  goes  about  the  real 
business  of  life — storing  his  bams  with  plenty — with  an  un- 
disturbed conscience,  and  cheerful  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  QoA 

It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  disturb  the  exercise  of  such  unwaver- 
ing piety,  but  one  may  venture  much  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
a  securer  and  more  enlightened  faith.  And  it  is  clear  that  some 
securer  faith  is  needed,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  real 
factor  that  will  bring  socialism  upon  us,  namely  the  enlarged 
conception  which  the  masses  are  coming  to  have  concerning 
their  rights  in  the  world,  is  not  taken  account  of  in  the  above 
reasoning,  the  assumption  throughout  being  that  the  masses 
and  the  ways  of  appeasing  them  are  just  what  they  have  pre- 
viously been.     Hence  it  is  very  important  to  ascertain  if  this 

for  financial  advancement  of  the  bricklayers  of  London,  Paris,  and  Ber- 
lin. The  bricklayer  was  chosen  by  the  correspondents  who  prepared 
these  dispatches  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  in  this  country  this 
mechanic  is  the  prince  of  workmen.  His  wages,  ranging  from  three  to 
four  dollars  per  day,  are  the  highest  paid  to  an  ordinary  mechanic,  and 
this  rale,  no  doubt,  holds  good  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
comparison  is  therefore  effective.  At  an  average  of  $4  per  day  the 
brickmasons  of  America  are  able  to  earn  during  a  season  nearly  $1,000, 
upon  which  any  man  can  live  well,  support  a  family  in  comfort,  and 
put  by  a  considerable  saving.  Now  notice  the  contrast.  In  London  the 
experienced  bricklayer  earns  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  live  in  one  room,  subsisting  upon  the  scantiest  of  fare.  He 
manages  to  clothe  and  feed  his  family,  but  is  not  able  to  indulge  in 
amusements  or  to  give  his  children  any  educational  advantages.  He 
saves  nothing,  and  usually  dies  in  the  workhouse.  The  bricklayer  of 
Paris  earns  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  it  costs  him  more  to 
live  than  his  fellow-workman  of  London.  He  earns  less  money  per 
week  than  the  American  mechanic  of  a  lower  grade,  and  has  work  only 
a  IK)rtion  of  the  year.  If  married,  his  home  life  is  miserable,  and  sav- 
ing is  out  of  the  question.  The  frugal  bricklayer  of  Berlin  earns  about 
|250  per  year.  By  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  he  is  able  to 
save  a  small  portion  of  this  meagre  sum.  But  at  best  his  condition  is  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  poorest  paid  workingman  in  America.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  wages  these  cable  specials  contain  much  interesting  in- 
formation regarding  the  unions,  insurance  companies,  and  other  bene- 
ficiary organizations  of  the  worJdngmen  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
and  they  should  be  read  by  the  workingmen  of  Cleveland  and  Northern 
Ohio." 
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new  factor  be  actnallj  significant,  and  whether  it  quite  over- 
powers the  inflaence  of  opposing  elements,  as  we  have  claimed 
that  it  does. 

To  fairly  weigh  the  influence  of  these  opposing  elements  is^ 
therefore,  our  first  concernment.  It  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  condition  of  American  laborers  can  be  shown  by  com- 
parison to  be  enviable.  But  our  superiority  is  less  than  our 
political  oracles  have  supposed,  and  the  causes  for  any  superi- 
ority are  by  degrees  vanishing.  It  has  often  enough  been 
remarked  that  our  freedom  represents  no  reality  when  applied 
to  a  growing  part  of  our  population,  for  the  modem  industrial 
system,  with  us  no  less  than  abroad,  leaves  a  man  free  to  ac- 
cept the  wages  offered  to  him  or  to  starve.  The  power  to  say 
what  he  will  about  it,  or  to  vote,  does  not  find  him  bread  ;  and 
yet  this  unattractive  state  of  things  is  what  we  designate  as 
freedom,  and  pretend  to  love  dearly.  Equality,  too,  even  be- 
fore the  law,  where  money  can  gain  almost  any  end,  is  only  a 
beautiful  fiction  ;  and  it  is  almost  too  clear  to  require  the  proof 
which  economic  writers  have  given  it,  that  the  opportunities  of 
advancement  are  not  the  same  for  all  men,  and  that  even  high 
genius  may  be  repressed  by  severe  conditions.  Those  reared 
from  the  cradle  with  insufficient  food,  and  driven  for  bare  sup- 
port to  confining  manual  labor  during  years  of  immaturity,  are 
manifestly  at  the  age  of  eighteen  far  behind  those  of  the  same 
original  ability  whose  powers  of  body  and  mind  have  been 
preserved  and  augmented  by  adequate  food  and  by  education. 
This  precious  jingle  of  words,  *'  freedom  and  equality,"  will 
certainly  of  itself  not  save  us. 

But  perhaps  those  vast  uninhabited  lands  in  the  west  wilL 
I  am  not  sanguine  even  of  this,  for  lands  that  are  managed  in 
the  interest  of  speculators  and  those  enabled  to  acquire  large 
tracts  with  no  intention  of  working  them,  will  probably  yield 
the  first  and  best  fruits  of  their  increase,  not  to  those  who  go 
there  to  cultivate  them  in  the  expectation  of  repairing  their 
shattered  fortunes  and  thus  saving  the  country  from  socialisn^ 
but  to  those  speculators,  who  resemble  somewhat  the  Irish 
landlords  in  their  ^desire  to  get  all  the  profit  that  there  is,  or  for 
some  time  will  be,  for  themselves,  and  whose  abominable 
methods  are  the  best  promoters  of  something  veiy  like  anarchy. 
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88  the  world  has  good  reason  to  know.  Now,  many  of  our 
lands  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  persons 
answering  qnite  minutely  to  this  description.  Moreover,  an- 
other difSculty  still  awaits  us,  for  it  is  rumored  that  the  land 
of  farmers  is,  in  many  places,  gradually  becoming  the  property 
of  such  people  as  can  lend  money,  and  if  this  is  the  result  of 
some  generally  active  cause,  why  should  it  not  be  true  of  the 
favored  West?  Provided  this  tendency  exists  and  becomes 
g^ierally  known,  even  the  West  will  cease  to  be  a  haven  for 
the  discontented,  and  socialism  will  have  another  obstacle  re- 
moved from  its  pathway. 

As  we  examine  the  above  claims  the  thought  must  occur  to 
us  that  our  very  advantages  are  likely,  in  the  end,  to  become 
misfortunes;  for  the  laboring  men,  learning  what  their  lot 
properly  should  be  in  a  country  so  exceptional,  and  observing 
their  real  condition,  will  be  all  the  more  ready  to  revolt, 
although  an  absolute  proof  of  their  relative  superiority  were 
daUy  rehearsed  before  them. 

Thus  the  hopes  resting  upon  our  very  remarkable  circum- 
stances, and  cherished  by  nearly  everybody  nowadays,  seem  to 
have  a  very  insecure  foundation ;  and  the  truth  appears  to  be 
that  the  opposition  to  Socialism  from  this  quarter  will  be  in- 
eonsiderable. 

But,  perhaps,  if  we  make  much  of  this  conclusion,  some  one 
will  deny  our  grounds  for  it,  and  will  think  that  he  has  in  this 
manner  overthrown  our  main  position.  To  escape  this  danger 
let  it  be,  for  the  present,  admitted  that  the  average  newspaper 
is  right  in  what  it  has  to  say  about  the  unspeakable  advantages 
of  American  laborers :  our  position  is  that  it  is  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  these  advantages  will  stay  the  progress  of  Social- 
ism. And  the  great  facts  supporting  this  conclusion  are  that 
the  aspirations  of  Socialists  are  so  much  higher  than  those  of 
the  masses  of  almost  any  other  period,  and  that  they  are  sup- 
ported and  inspired  by  intelligence  of  such  vigor,  that  com- 
parative excellence  of  condition  appears  to  them  of  small  ac- 
count. 

Greater  destitution  than  we  have  as  yet  widely  experienced 
may  have  prepared  the  masses  of  Europe  for  the  reception  of 
Socialistic  theories.     It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
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theee  theories  would  cease  to  spread  if  these  masses  could  be 
nised'to  that  high  state  of  preeminence  which,  it  is  daixned, 
onr  own  occupy.  It  is  true  that  the  first  acceptance  of  these 
ideas  in  Europe  might  have  been  long  postponed,  had  the  in- 
ferior claases  been  permitted  to  advance  more  steadily  and 
rapidly  than  they  were,  since  this  would  have  filled  them  with 
hope.  But  this  did  not  happen,  and  because  it  did  on  the  con- 
trary occur  that  whatever  improvement  they  may  have  ex- 
perienced was  so  slow  as  to  give  the  general  impression  that 
the  very  reverse  process  was  taking  place,  the  people  were 
filled  with  despair.  It  is  clearly  one  thing  to  prevent  ideas 
from  taldng  root  in  the  beginning,  and  quite  another  to  eradi- 
cate them  afterward  ;  and  because  they  have  already  taken  root 
and  have  raised  hopes  for  a  future  not  heretofore  experienced 
anywhere,  they  will  persist,  even  though  some  concessions  be 
made  to  abate  them. 

Perhaps  some  sage  of  freedom  and  equality  will  be  on  the 
alert  to  tell  us  that  we  have  admitted  too  much  ;  for  the  scan- 
dalous projects  of  Socialists  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have 
gained  a  footing  in  this  country,  and  if  our  high  opportunities 
and  rewards  for  labor  would  have  saved  Europe,  had  she  pos- 
sessed them,  why  will  they  not  save  us  who  do  have  them  f 
Presumably  this  very  thing  would  happen  if  we  lived  on  a 
planet  by  ourselves.  But,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  make  ourselves 
blind  to  the  teachings  of  Europe,  and  the  dreary  past  and 
present  of  kindred  masses  there,  are  a  prophecy  of  the  future 
to  our  own.  And  when  we  reflect  that  American  wage-workers 
have  already  left  behind  them  better  days,  that  their  manner 
of  life  is  by  degrees  approaching  that  of  the  unprivileged 
classes  abroad,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  prophecy  will  be 
pregnant  and  stirring.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  some  magical 
influence  will  interfere  in  our  behalf  to  stay  this  process  f 
This,  we  imagine,  is  the  belief  of  those  who  trust  to  the  self- 
adjusting  efficacy  of  our  democratic  institutions ;  for  obviously 
but  little  effort  is  put  forth  by  these  political  faith-cure  people 
to  provide  that  our  institutions  shall  be  made  equal  to  this  task. 

The  facts  then  are  that  our  laboring  classes  have  before  them 
the  uninviting  condition  of  their  brother  workmen  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  formulated  doctrine,  already  widely  accepted, 
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by  which  this  condition  is  to  be  mended.     The  fundamental 
thought  of  this  doctrine  is  that  laboring  men  the  worid  over 
are  being  defrauded  of  their  rights.     Now  the  consequences 
of  these  plain  facts  and  inviting  theories  we  shall  not  easily 
escape,  for  the  laboring  people  will  think  that  their  actual  con- 
dition, though  perhaps  relatively  most  excellent,  is  not  in  the 
least  what  it  should  be,  or  what  their  rights  require. 

Hence  we  see  that  reasoning  of  the  old  type   misses  the 
point ;  that  we   can  no  longer  assume  that  the  desires  and 
demands  of  the  awakened  people  are  confined  within  the  old 
limits,  that  when  the  populace  are  fed  and  clothed  in  a  manner 
to  sustain  life  along  the  border-line  of  deprivation,  they  will 
as  heretofore  contentedly  and  gratefully  plod  on.     We  are 
taking  another  step  in  the  great  historical  process.     There  was 
a  time  when  the  laborer  was  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  a 
natural  death.     "'Not  to  be  killed,'  says  Stendhal,  'and   to 
have  a  good  sheepskin  coat  in  winter,  was,  for  many  people  in 
the   tenth  century,  the  height  of  felicity.'"*     "La  Bruyere 
wrote,  just  a  century  before  1789,   'Certain  savage- looking 
beings,  male  and  female,  are  seen  in  the  country,  black,  Uvid, 
and  sunburnt,  and  belonging  to  the  soil  which  they  dig  and 
grub   with  invincible  stubbornness.     They  seem   capable  of 
articulation,  and,  when  they  stand  erect,  they  display  human 
lineaments.     They  are,  in  fact,  men.     They  retire  at  night  into 
their  dens  where  they  live  on  black  bread,  water  and  roots. 
They  spare  other  human  beings  the  trouble  of  sowing,  plough- 
ing and  harvesting,  and   thus  should  not  be  in  want  of  the 
bread  they  haVe  planted.'     They  continue  in  want  of  it  dur- 
ing twenty-five  years  after  this  and  die  in  herds.  .....'  In 

1725,'  says  St.  Simon,  'with  the  profuseness  of  Strasbourg  and 
Chantilly,  the  people,  in  Normandy,  live  on  the  grass  of  the 
fielda  The  first  king  in  Europe  is  great  simply  by  being  a 
king  of  beggars  of  all  conditions,  and  by  turning  his  kingdom 
into  a  vast  hospital  of  dying  people,  of  whom  their  all  is  taken 
without  a  murmur.'  In  the  most  prosperous  days  of  Fleury  and 
in  the  finest  region  in  France,  the  peasant  hides  '  his  wine  on  ac- 
count of  the  excise  and  his  bread  on  account  of  the  taiJle^  con- 
vinced '  that  he  is  a  lost  man  if  any  doubt  exists  of  his  dying  of 

*  Taine's  <*  The  Ancient  Regime/*  Durand's  Translation,  p.  8. 
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Btarvation.'  "*  But  when  society  developed  further  the  labor- 
ing man  acquired  the  belief  that  he  was  entitled  to  additional 
lights.  Then  he  demanded  enough  food  to  sustain  life,  being 
convinced  that  starvation,  no  less  than  violence,  was  unfavor- 
able to  a  natural  end.  If,  at  this  stage,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  many  necessaries  and  assured  in  answer  to  his  protestations 
that  his  position  was  remarkably  good,  and  especially  so  because 
his  superiors  had  abandoned  the  custom  of  killing  him  when 
in  the  mood  for  it,  one  may  seriously  doubt  whether  the 
explanation  would  have  silenced  him.  Indeed  this  veiy  treat- 
ment of  the  despised  classes  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 
So  to-day,  in  a  stiU  more  advanced  state  of  society,  those  who 
keep  themselves  with  difSculty  at  a  rather  narrow  and  conven- 
tional distance  from  starvation  wiU  not  listen  to  similar  ail- 
ments, if  they  can  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  better  destiny  is 
rightfully  theirs. 

Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  those  who  have  once  compre- 
hended the  principles  of  enlightened  Socialism  and  adopted 
them  will  not  be  won  back  by  any  allurements  thus  far  pre- 
sented. The  majority,  even  when  they  believe  the  good  people 
who  bring  them  nostrums  to  be  sincere,  regard  them  as  very 
silly  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  thus  cured.  Indeed  what 
they  are  offered  is  like  a  stone  in  comparison  with  the  bread 
which  they  are  determined  to  have.  Those  already  socialists 
are  then  past  reclaiming. 

What  explains  the  power  of  these  new  principles  ?f  Their 
potency  lies  mainly  in  this :  they  reveal  to  men  that  their  mis- 
fortunes are  not  wholly,  moreover  not  even  chiefly,  the  fault 
of  themselves.  They  teach  that  our  industrial  machinery  is 
like  fate,  encircling  the  laboring  classes  and  nullifying  their 
hardiest  efforts  for  progress.  This  machinery  provides  that 
the  laborers  shall  receive  a  portion  of  the  entire  product 
wretchedly  smalL  so  small  in  fact  that  they  are  wholly  unable 
to  cultivate  their  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers,  and 
equally  unable  to  educate  their  children  properly.  And  there- 
upon the  bearers  of  the  new  truth  demand  an  explanation  of 
man's  object  in  the  world.  Is  he  not  here  to  enjoy,  at  least  in 
moderation,  the  beautiful  and  good  things  about  himt    But 

*  The  same,  pp.  829,  880.  f  ^^7  9xe  tbubw  to  the  people. 
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how  can  he  do  80  when  wearied  and  worried  by  the  struggle 
for  bare  existence  ?  Is  he  not  here  to  grow  to  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  a  man  ?  And  yet  what  time  or  energy  has  he  for 
this?  Contrast  his  state  with  the  elegance,  the  luxury  and 
beauty  of  another  social  class,  and  answer  this  simple  query : 
can  any  high  principle  justify  these  differences  ?  We  have  a 
planet  to  which  new  people  continually  come,  and,  by  a 
mechanism  humanly  framed,  a  few  only  are  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  profit  by  the  best  things  of  that  world,  while  the  rest 
spend  their  lives  in  ministering  to  the  few. 

But  socialism  does  not  pause  when  it  has  told  what  ought  to 
ba  Having  given  the  unprivileged  workman  a  new  idea  of 
himself  and  his  relations  in  the  world,  having  appealed  to  him 
with  visions  of  a  broader  life  and  declared  that  such  an  existence 
is  the  true  destiny  and  sacred  right  of  every  human  being,  that 
he  has  been  defrauded  of  it  by  the  inherited  and  accumulated 
selfishness  of  the  few,  making  capital  of  his  ignorance  and  inert*- 
ness,  it  points  out  to  him  that  the  day  of  his  awakening  need  not 
long  precede  his  entrance  into  the  promised  land,  because  the 
overpowering  strength  of  the  people  lies  dormant  in  his  class. 
Possibly  we  are  wrong  in  the  thought  that  it  will  be  curious 
and  unaccountable  if  he  is  not  inflamed  and  converted  by 
this  presentation.  But  if  he  is  won — this  fair-minded,  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  people — what  will  happen  to  those  who 
have  felt  the  keen  sting  of  poverty  and  neglect,  who  have 
sought  patiently  for  work  without  finding  it  ? 

I  by  no  means  doubt  that  some  one  is  ready  to  ridicule  these 
high  and  mightily  preposterous  dreams  of  Socialists,  and  to  tell 
me  that  their  measures  for  mending  the  difficulties  are  so  glar- 
ingly absurd  that  our  intelligent  laboring  men  will  reject 
them  at  a  glance  and  send  their  preachers  away  comfortless. 
Who  can  think  for  a  moment  of  common  capital,  such  as  state 
ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production  ?  Or  who  desires 
to  have  the  privileges  of  inheritance  curtailed  ?  Such  projects, 
and  others  no  less  fantastical,  strike  at  the  most  substantial 
roots  of  human  society.  Well,  I  may  reply  that  perhaps  no 
<me  holding  capital  does  think  of  these  projects  as  anything 
but  downright  moonshine,  and  this  is  just  why  they  are  uncon- 
sciously doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  make  that  other 
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and  more  nomerons  class  of  non-property  holders  see  a  great 
deal  in  them.  Bnt  we  are  aside  from  the  truth  if  we  suppose 
the  actual  reformatory  plans  of  the  socialists  can  account  for 
their  widening  influence.  It  is  what  they  have  to  say  long 
before  practical  methods  are  spoken  of,  the  revelation  of  that 
broader  and  more  beautiful  life  of  which  the  masses  are 
unfairly  deprived.  They  may  not  themselves  like  all  of  the 
measures  thus  far  proposed,  but  they  may  firmly  resolve  that 
things  shall  not  continue  as  they  are,  and  that  better  methods 
shall  be  found.  And  so  while  people  of  standing  and  respec- 
tability are  struggling  impotently  to  find  appropriate  words  to 
express  their  amazement ^at  the  prodigious  folly  of  socialistic 
projects,  and  not  doubting  that  everybody  will  view  these 
foolish  projects  just  as  they  do,  the  socialists  themselves  are 
paying  comparatively  little  attention  to  their  final  practical 
schemes,  but  are  rapidly  convincing  the  masses  that  there 
should  be  some  schemes ;  and  in  this  they  find  instead  of  pro- 
digious difficulty,  prodigious  ease.  Hence  the  simplicity  of 
these  people  is  not  very  astounding,  and  very  moderate  lan- 
guage would  amply  describe  it  They  are  anxious  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  a  similar  anxiety  is  the  most  visible  fact 
connected  with  those  who  ridicule  them.  Now  if  this  anxiety 
be  laughable  it  must  clearly  be  more  laughable  when  exhibited 
by  persons  already  in  good  circumstances,  and  we  are  driven 
to  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that  the  really  ludicrous  people 
are  these  very  critics  who  are  so  impotently  amazed ;  and  that 
probably  no  words  have  yet  been  indented  to  fitly  express  their 
imbecility.  But  as  we  cannot  allow  the  argument  thus  rudely 
to  terminate,  we  must  return  upon  it  and  deny  that  it  is  a 
monstrous  proceeding  to  endeavor  to  better  the  condition  of 
one's  self  or  of  one's  class  in  the  world. 

Now  the  step  between  breaking  with  the  old  ways  and  the 
adoption  of  the  socialistic  program  is  not  a  very  long  one.  It 
will  be  easily  taken  if  no  better  mode  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  society  is  suggested.  After  all,  however,  the  people 
whom  we  have  been  considering  are  practically  at  one  with  the 
Bolialists  without  taking  this  step.  The  latter  confess  them- 
selves to  be  groping  after  light,  after  the  best  way  to  their 
goal,  a  larger  life. 
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But  the  newly  made  socialist  is  not  even  yet  safe  from  his 
enemies.  For  he  must  meet  the  objection  of  those  who  have 
searched  ont  the  ways  of  God  and  are  prepared  to  announce  to 
the  lasting  dismay  and  desolation  of  Socialists  that  the  purposes 
of  the  Almighty  are  not  favorable  to  their  plans,  and  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  Great  Design  that  there  shall  always  be  masses, 
let  men  writhe  and  rebel  as  they  may. 

There  is,  of  coarse,  something  staggering  about  such  a  revela- 
tion, and  perhaps  it  will  pacify  the  common  people  when  they 
understand  it  Kevertheless  it  is  a  singular  manifestation  of 
God's  love  for  man  to  permit  the  creation  from  generation  to 
generation  of  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  must 
always  have  less  and  suffer  more  than  the  rest,  and  whose  dark 
fate  no  human  effort  can  alter  or  alleviate. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  has  succeeded 
in  wringing  this  pregnant  secret  from  the  Most  High ;  at 
others  it  is  men  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whose  business  experi- 
ence has  enabled  them  to  get  unusual  insights  into  His 
methods  and  purposes ;  and  finally,  political  economists  here 
and  there  add  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  these  latter-day 
utterances.  They  have  examined  the  machine  which  God 
made,-  and  taken  into  consideration  its  laws.  They  pronounce 
judgment  upon  it  without  heat  or  haste,  as  men  of  comprehen- 
sive learning  should.'  And,  however  much  they  may  regret 
that  the  Maker  should  have  chosen  the  course  that  He  did, 
they  can  only  absolve  themselves  to  their  consciences  by  inter- 
preting faithfully  their  great  dream  about  the  laws  of  indus- 
trial society,  and  letting  men  know  that  these  laws  are  as 
unalterable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that  onr  social  rela- 
tions must  continue  unchanged  because  of  them. 

With  our  own  opinion  of  these  views  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned; but  we  are  not  a  little  curious  to  know  how  they 
affect  those  common  people  whose  fate  they  seal.  The  infer- 
ence is  quite  inevitable  that  since  the  Supreme  Being  of  these 
despondent  ministers  and  too  confident  speculators  haa  been 
for  some  time  a  laughing-stock  with  many  of  these  rugged 
worshipers  of  the  most  palpable  fact,  they  will  in  like  manner 
mock  at  his  revelations;  and  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
political  economists  of  the  schools  have  lent  their  influence  so 
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largely  to  the  support  of  these  views,  they  have  forfeited  the 
respect  of  the  masses,  and  they  are  often  acensed  of  inventing 
their  doctrines  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 

What  many  of  these  people  will  say,  and  what  many  of 
them  have  already  said  plainly  enough,  is  that  if  their  present 
lot  is  the  final  degree  of  the  true  God,  they  will  rebel  against 
Him  and  die  rather  than  endnre  it.  Now  it  is  evident  enough 
that  they  cannot  seriously  harm  God,  but  they  can  nevertheless 
work  desperate  injury  to  their  fellow-men.  This  fact  it  is 
which  leads  us  to  say  that  anyone  who  gives  these  full  and 
final  interpretations  of  the  Will  of  God,  should  be  called  upon 
to  establish  his  authority  by  no  less  a  miracle  than  that  by 
which  Talleyrand  advised  LareveUere-Lepeaux  to  prove  to  the 
people  the  divine  character  of  his  teaching,  namely  by  being 
crucified  and  rising  again  on  the  third  day.*  Otherwise  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  Socialists  will  undertake  to  discover  and 
establish  new  industrial  laws. 

If  this  disposes  of  the  argument  from  necessity,  let  us  aee 
what  pledges  of  security  there  are  in  the  great  intelligence  of 
our  laboring  classes.  Are  they  too  wise  to  be  deceived  by  the 
glittering  but  empty  promises  held  out  to  them  by  unpractical 
men  %  It  hardly  appears  sc  when  the  great  impediment  to  the 
spread  of  these  ideas  in  Europe  has  been  the  denseness  and 
stupidity,  the  simple  want  of  intelligence,  of  the  people ;  and 
when  many  men,  not  only  highly  intelligent,  but  also  unselfish, 
are  to-day  pronounced  Socialists.  In  so  far  as  our  laboring  men 
have  brighter  minds  they  will  comprehend  what  is  said  to 
them  more  readily.  Remembering  then  that  it  is  not  this  or 
that  particular  project  of  the  Socialists  which  gives  strength  to 
their  propaganda,  but  rather  their  teaching  that  a  reformation 
of  great  injustice  is  both  needed  and  possible,  it  seems  indis- 
putable that  higher  intelligence  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  Socialism. 

Our  attention  has  thus  far  been  directed  to  the  better  por^ 
tion  of  the  working  men,  and  if  they  are  so  well  disposed 
toward  these  ideas,  those  who  have  felt  the  severe  torments  of 
modem  poverty  will  hail  these  new  promises  with  the  joy  of 
a  last  hope.     Consider  for  example  the  families  that  have  been 

*  J.  R.  Seeley's  «  Natural  Religion,"  p.  178. 
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long  out  of  work,  witli  nothing  to  live  on ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  west,  this  fate  has  befallen  not 
a  few.  Daring  these  times  of  fasting  and  waning  hope,  such 
people  have  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  think ;  and  they  are  learning 
to  compare  their  existence  with  the  lives  of  many  about  them. 
It  is  to  these  unfortunates,  longing  often  for  death,  that  the 
Socialist  will  come  with  his  question,  ^^  What  justifies  the  differ- 
ences that  you  see  f '  And  naturally  such  uninstructed  people, 
deprived  by  faintness  of  even  their  ordinary  power  of  thought, 
will  not  easily  find  a  conclusive  answer.  But  are  they  likely 
to  forget  what  has  been  said  to  them  ? 

In  this  connection  still  more  is  to  be  said.  The  Socialist 
expounds  the  doctrine  that  the  centralization  of  wealth  and  the 
increase  of  poverty  are  facts  inherent  in  our  industrial  system. 
Can  it  be  proved  that  this  is  the  outcome  of  acknowledged 
economic  principles,  and  that  experience  already  justifies  the 
conclusion,  the  ranks  of  the  discontented  will  be  swelled,  not 
alone  by  those  growing  numbers  who  have  fallen  victims  of 
the  tendency,  but  by  those  who  are  capable  of  perceiving  that 
their  turn  is  never  far  off.  Now  some  political  economists  and 
others  are  prepared  to  annihilate  this  doctrine,  and  they  are 
industriously  doing  so  every  day.  We,  however,  seek  only  to 
learn  whether  the  economists  and  others  have  so  clear  a  case 
that  the  majority  of  laboring  men  will  be  forced  to  agree  with 
them.  For  we  are  not  discussing  the  true  and  untrue,  in  this 
paper,  but  rather  what  a  great  body  of  our  people  are  likely  to 
accept  as  truth.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  because  the  accumu- 
lation of  very  great  fortunes  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  steady  employment,  even  for  the  most  faithful  work- 
men, on  the  other,  are  facts  so  potent  and  undeniable  that 
an  entire  literature  of  disproofs  and  annihilations  of  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  them,  would  not  win  popular  assent 
Such  questions,  for  example,  as  whether  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  has  improved  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
other  classes,  or  more  slowly,  will  accomplish  practically  noth- 
ing, whatever  the  answer  may  be ;  for  the  differences  to-day 
are  beyond  all  reason.  The  greatest  sufferings  of  the  laboring 
daases  in  this  country  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and 
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they  have  grown  more  instead  of  lees  Berion&  What  is  there 
to  lead  anyone  to  snppoBe  that  this  tendency  will  alter  f  These 
immediately  present  facts  the  laborer  can  point  to  as  more  to 
be  considered  than  subtle  arguments  dating  back  to  previous 
centuries;  and  in  the  end  nothing  will  save  him  from  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  in  a  system  fatal  to  himself,  when  he  can 
witness  the  daily  increasing  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few 
hands,  and  his  own  perfect  inability  to  cope  with  those  who 
have  it. 

Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  informed  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  depends  upon  this  gradual  and  balanced  im- 
provement of  all  classes.  This  we  at  once  recognize  as  the  old 
argument  from  necessity,  sustained  however  by  high  ethical 
considerations.  From  what  was  previously  said  on  this  subject, 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  they  have  the  subtlety  to  perceive 
that  the  well-being  of  society  requires  a  large  substratum  of 
crude  and  undeveloped  people,  and  that  there  are — or  have 
been — proveable  economic  laws  to  that  effect.  But  their  im- 
penetrability to  principles — if  such  it  is — does  not  wholly 
remove  their  moral  obligation.  We  must,  however,  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  crude,  and  crude  people  are  often  selfish. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  inconsiderate  enough 
to  ask  the  embarrassing  question  why  they  should  be  the  ones 
to  constitute  this  substratum,  instead  of  others.  Indeed  I  sus- 
pect them  of  this  inconsiderateness,  nor  do  I  see  how  they  could 
be  blamed,  for  it  requires  noble  natures  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  humanity,  and  prolonged  and  wearing  manual  labor  tends  to 
produce  natures  that  are  ignoble.  That  we  may  feel  this  in  its 
full  force,  we  must  suppose  our  cultivated,  and  therefore  unself- 
ish classes,  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  same  self  renunciation 
would  be  required.  Even  they,  filled  as  they  are  with  glorious 
visions  of  human  progress  springing  from  the  presence  of  a 
docile  and  joyless  horde  below,  even  they  might  momentarily 
hesitate  to  renounce  their  hopes  of  present  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness for  the  good  of  others  and  their  far-off  posterity.  How 
then  can  we  imagine  that  those  whom  we  have  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  splendid  future  of  a  part  of  the  race — though  not  their 
part — should  understand  our  beatific  visions,  and  with  inspiring 
self-abandonment,  toil  for  us  and  for  our  civilization,  in  which 
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thej  have  no  part?  And  when  we  further  reflect  that  their 
children  and  children's  children  for  all  time  will  likewise  be 
needed  as  supporting  masses  for  beauties  and  refinements  of 
which  they  cannot  partake,  we  ought  to  wonder  at  our  surpass- 
ing simplicity  in  ever  having  dreamed  that  such  will  be  their 
course.  They  will  rudely  inquire  what  interest  we  imagine  our 
civilization  can  have  for  them.  If  they  cannot  share  it  we 
may  well  believe  that  they  will  not  much  longer  support  it 
It  is  useless  to  expect  the  refined  morality  of  our  higher  classes 
from  them. 

The  Socialists  likewise  maintain  that  man  is  in  the  world 
to  develop,  but  the  distinction  is  that  they  believe  in  the  devel- 
opment of  all  men  in  place  of  a  few.  This,  then,  is  their  new 
light.  They  ask  for  such  a  reconstruction  of  society  as  will 
enable  the  masses  to  share  the  advantages  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, which  they  as  a  class  have  contributed  so  largely  to  create 
and  which  they  do  so  much  to  sustain.  Believing  absolutely 
in  the  righteousness  of  this,  they  can  never  admit  that  Heaven 
intended  civilization  for  a  few  only,  and  especially  for  such  as 
are  most  skillful  in  eluding  Heaven's  own  acknowledged  laws — 
those  namely  who  succeed  best  in  substituting  for  the  law  of 
universal  love  and  care  for  one's  fellow-men  the  principle  of 
organized  selfishness,  and  whose  affections  are  fixed  on  the 
things  of  this  world. 

Of  the  questions  asked  at  the  beginning  two,  we  believe, 
have  been  answered.  We  have  found  the  enlarged  demands 
made  for  the  laborers  by  those  who  teach  them,  resting  upon 
elaborate  reasoning,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  nature  there  indi- 
cated ;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  the  preparation  which  the 
laborers  undergo  fits  them  to  comprehend  and  accept  the  new 
point  of  view.  It  has  appeared  also  that  this  cause,  if  unim- 
peded, is  capable  of  producing  the  effect  The  visions  of  hap- 
piness to  be  enjoyed,  as  they  are  told,  here  on  earth,  instead  of 
hereafter  in  some  remote,  enigmatical  heaven ;  to  be  enjoyed, 
if  not  by  themselves,  at  least  by  their  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, provided  they  themselves  are  now  capable  of  consecration 
to  difficult  duties,  will  not  these  thoughts  eventually  arouse  the 
workingmen  of  this  country  to  action  ? 

The  third  question  was  whether  we  are  giving  these  forces 
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free  play,  and  if  this  freedom  is  the  result  of  a  tendency  of  cor 
people.  Kow  something  is  being  done  to  prepare  for  the  evils 
that  await  ns,  but  so  feeble  are  the  efforts  made  in  comparison 
with  the  need,  that  we  may  almost  say  that  the  work  is  still  to 
be  begun.  The  New  York  NaiMm  speaks  of  "  the  froth  and 
frivolity  of  socialistic  agitation,"  and  thinks  that  "  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  few  college  professors  and  preachers  should  be 
caught  by  the  ^  new  dispensation '  chaff,  and  should  say  the 
many  ridiculous  things  that  they  do."  Departing  somewhat 
from  its  usual  judicious  manner  the  Nation  says :  ^^  If  an  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  society  were  going  on  in  the  direction 
of  socialism,  there  would  be  somewhere  visible  proo&  of  the 
fact,  for  society  is  the  most  visible  of  all  things.  The  striking 
workers  would  be  buying  factories  and  starting  car  lines,  bay- 
ing stock  in  railroads ;  and  on  the  other  hand  townships  and 
counties  would  be  surrendering  their  lands,  heretofore  held  by 

private  owners,  into  a  communal  ownership "    These 

paragraphs  illustrate  so  well  our  national  tendency  that  we  are 
glad  to  have  them  before  us.  Before  we  can  believe  that  any- 
thing can  happen  we  must  see  it  actually  going  on  under  our  very 
eyes.  But  may  we  not  suppose  that  some  preparation  is  need- 
ful before  a  reconstruction  can  begin,  and  may  not  the  evidences 
of  this  preparation  be  very  visible  in  that  "  most  visible  of  all 
things,"  society  %  If,  as  the  Nation  so  confidently  assumes,  the 
only  proof  of  "  an  economic  reconstruction  of  society  going  on 
in  the  direction  of  Socialism  "  were  the  buying  of  factories  by 
striking — ^and  it  might  have  added  starving — workers,  and  **  the 
passing  of  watering-place  hotels  under  the  control  of  the  cham- 
bermaids and  waiters,"  the  Nation  would  have  an  easy  victory. 
But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  a  very  essential 
part  of  any  social  reconstruction  is  a  change  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  men  which  finally  culminates  in  a  change  of  visible 
institutions.  At  all  events  it  has  seldom  if  ever  failed  to  occur 
that,  whe^L^  the  minds  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  made 
up  concemi^  the  necessity  of  some  external  change,  this 
change  has  been  brought  about.  Is  not  then  the  prophetic  eye 
of  the  Nation  turned  in  the  wrong  direction  when  it  finds 
proofs  for  its  peremptory  denial  that  there  is  any  tendency  any- 
where towards  an  economic  reconstruction  of  society,  in  the 
absence  of  outward,  visible  actualization  of  such  new  ideas  t 
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On  the  other  hand  it  is  probably  true  that  a  few  college  pro- 
fessors and  preachers  are  almost  the  only  ones  who  treat  this 
subject  with  any  genuine  earnestness,  or  who  are  "  caught  by 
the  chaff  of  the  *  new  dispensation.' "  And  the  Nation  has 
done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  this  fact,  for  it  helps 
us  to  prove  that  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  Socialism  are,  as 
we  have  said,  having  free  play.  But  it  is  disheartening  that 
neither  our  reliable  journals  nor  our  statesmen  will  arouse  them- 
selves to  action  in  diffusing  this  knowledge,  and  we  now  see 
that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  are  determined  to  wait  until  the 
storm  bursts  upon  them  before  they  will  see  the  clouds.  Of 
our  statesmen  we  no  longer  expect  or  require  much,  for  we 
know  how  statesmen  are  made  in  these  days,  and  how  quickly 
they  are  unmade  when  they  displease  the  wealth  of  their  con- 
stituency. But  of  the  Press  we  still  expect  much  because  of 
its  disinterestedness,  and  it  can  lull  the  people  to  sleep  so  that 
they  too,  like  the  statesmen  and  the  Press,  will  wait  for  the 
storm  to  burst.  In  the  meantime  the  few  preachers  and  college 
professors  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  all  the  great  powers 
will  be  against  them.  But  if  the  few  are  right — and  is  not  this 
too  grave  a  question  to  be  treated  with  contempt  ? — what  will 
the  statesmen  and  newspapers  and  people  do  when  the  storm 
breaks? 

Some  there  are  who  see  hope  even  then.  They  confidently 
assure  us  that  the  agricultural  element  of  our  population  is  a 
lasting  bulwark  against  socialism,  for  the  land  owners  are  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  hostile  to  the  dismal  proposals  of  the 
city  wage-workers.  To  this  assertion  a  question  will  not  be 
irrelevant.  If  the  land  passes  by  degrees  into  the  possession 
of  those  who  can  lend  money  and  take  mortgages,  will  the 
landless  farmer  continue  to  find  the  system  that  has  deprived 
him  of  his  home,  the  idol  of  his  affections  ?  And  it  is  reported 
that  this  process  of  mortgage  and  foreclosure  is  steadily  going 
on,  and  that  the  present  land  owners  are  gradually  being  con- 
verted into  land-renters  and  hired  workers.  Can  the  result  of 
this  process  be  anything  else  than  a  union  of  this  ^*  landed  ele- 
ment "  with  socialists  ?  And  if  this  tendency  is  general  and 
seems  to  be  another  of  those  pernicious  effects  of  our  system, 
upon  which  the  socialist  dwells,  will  those  who  still  retain  land 
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be  very  entliusiaBtic  to  preserve  the  industrial  machinery  that 
will  sooner  or  later  deprive  them  of  it  %  They  will  be  taught 
that  this  is  the  colmination  of  a  great  historic  process  in  which 
conditions  have  been  prepared  which  the  ordinary  man  camiot 
long  snccessfully  struggle  against. 

Finally  we  need  strongly  to  emphasize  that  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  claims  of  Socialists  does  not  affect  our  conclusions 
regarding  the  dangers  awaiting  us.  Often  a  tendency  is 
ignored  because  it  is  held  to  be  wrong,  but  this  very  obviously 
does  not  dispose  of  it  as  a  fact.  It  may  be  mathematically  de- 
monstrable that  a  laborer  who,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  ha& 
been  driven  with  his  family  from  the  tenement  into  the  street, 
because  his  employer  has  closed  the  shops  for  a  time  on  account 
of  too  small  profits,  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  Our  proposi- 
tion however  is  that  if  these  men  think  that  they  are  wronged, 
and,  under  this  impression,  are  becoming  enemies  of  society,  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  in 
order  to  avoid  trouble. 

How  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  this  paper  has  outlined, 
we  shall  not  here  undertake  to  discover.  At  one  time  a  text 
book  for  the  common  schools  might  have  served,  compiled  in 
the  spirit  of  prevalent  theory,  to  show  the  fleeting  character  of 
riches,  that  happiness  is  mostly  vanity  and  emptiness,  that  disci- 
pline and  character  are  the  great  ends  of  life ;  to  depict,  more- 
over, the  moral  value  of  obstacles,  and  the  consequent  unrivalled 
good  fortune  of  the  very  poor  in  having  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  lastly  to  terminate  all  with  the  reflection  that  this  life  is  in 
reality  as  nothing.  But  no  reasonable  person  to-day  expects 
that  these  propositions  will  have  any  effect. 

If  socialism  is  left  to  run  its  own  course  it  will  probably  lead 
to  confusion  and  disaster,  if  not  to  irreparable  calamity ;  if  it 
is  understood  and  guided  it  may  not  only  produce  no  ill  results, 
but  may  become  an  agency  of  exceptional  usefulness. 

Writing  in  the  North  American  Review  on  the  fallacies  and 
dangers  of  socialism,  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  says  :  "  Socialism  is 
dangerous  in  England,,  because  it  claims  to  be  revolutionary  in 
an  age  and  in  a  country  where  the  most  extensive  reforms  have 
been  peacefully  effected  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  where 
the  enormously  wide  extension  of  political  power  gives  oppor- 
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tnnity  for  the  acceleration  of  the  many  reforms  yet  required.  .  . 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  socialism  can  make  the  revolntion 
its  advocates  menace,  I  do  believe  that  it  may  make  disorder, 
turmoil,  riot,  and  disturbance."*  We  might  take  warning  from 
this.  England  differs  enormously  from  some  of  the  continental 
countries  where  individual  liberty  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
where  there  has  been  scarcely  any  real  extension  of  political 
power  among  the  people,  and  yet  England  is  menaced  with  the 
same  socialism.  If  the  difference  between  America  and  Eng- 
land is  great,  that  between  England  and  Germany  is  likewise 
great.  But  socialism  is  founded  upon  ideas  which  take  effect  in 
spite  of  these  divergences,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  immunity. 
Socialism  is  the  expression  of  a  wave  of  thought  sweeping 
over  the  world.  It  portends  deep  changes.  If  the  disasters 
that  it  threatens  to  bring  are  to  be  averted  it  will  only  be  by 
comprehending  fully  the  import  of  the  thought  lying  at  its  core 
and  acting  accordingly.  It  is  useless  to  face  socialism  with  old 
weapons.  It  car  be  successfully  met  only  by  an  early  recog- 
nition of  .whatever  justice  there  is  in  its  claims,  and  the  hearty 
endeavor  to  alter  the  operations  of  the  social  organism  corres- 
pondingly. 

MoRBisoN  I.  Swot. 
*  January  number,  1887. 
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Abticlb  n.— the  bible  :  SHALL  WE  TAKE  IT  AS  WE 

FIND  IT,  OR  AS  WE  LIKE  IT  ? 

AMOKa  Christian  people  this  is  the  burning  question  of  the 
day.  Upon  its  answer  tnms  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  If  we  are  to  take  the  Bible  as  we  find 
it,  the  discussion  is  narrowed  down  to  the  simple  question,  what 
does  the  Bible  teach  in  the  light  of  the  best  scholarship  ?  in 
other  words,  what  are  its  contents?  But  if  we  are  to  ti^e  it 
as  we  like  it,  it  shifts  the  whole  ground  and  drift  and  issue 
.  of  the  discussion.  These  two  views  are  radically  opposed  to 
each  other,  having  little  or  nothing  in  common. 

Is  the  Bible  God's  book  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived under  the  light  of  a  fair  interpretation — of  course  mak- 
ing allowance  for  all  errors  in  the  canon  and  in  translations — 
or  is  it  God's  book,  to  be  received  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
certain  reservations  and  modifications — ^these  latter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Christian  consciousness  ?  This  is  a  fair  question 
and  should  be  met  in  a  candid  and  Christian  spirit  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  contribute  very  nmch  to  its  solution, 
and  yet  every  ray  of  light,  however  feeble,  will  help. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  question,  there  are  two  facts  that 
will  be  at  once  admitted  by  those  who  accept  the  Bible,  with 
or  without  qualifications  as  a  divine  book, — one  that  it  is  as  Dr. 
Harris  shows  in  his  recent  able  work,  a  ^^  Self-Sevelation  of 
God  "  to  man,  the  other  that  it  is  God's  revelation  of  man  to 
man.  These  are  two  facts  that  lie  upon  every  page  of  the 
Bible  and  so  clearly  that  he  who  runneth  may  read.  They  are 
the  two  foci  of  the  Book — the  vital  centers,  from  which  all 
discussions  must  proceed  and  to  which  all  discussions  must  re- 
turn. God  and  man  are  the  actors  upon  the  scene,  neither 
giving  way  to  anything  else — neither  crowding  the  other  out 
of  view — ^both  standing  at  the  front — both  lying  conspicuously 
within  the  sweep  of  its  thought. 

The  Bible  is  a  marvelous  disclosure  of  the  divine  character, 
not  indeed  complete,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  but 
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to  an  extent  which  man  unaided  could  never  have  reached.  It 
has  grown,  and  with  every  fresh  stage  of  growth,  it  has  made 
a  fre&h  revelation  of  God. 

The  Bible  is  also  a  marvelous  disclosure  of  man  to  himself, 
and  with  a  fidelity  and  thoroughness  which  man  could  never 
have  reached  with  his  eyes  bandaged  by  sin.  Here  is  common 
ground  on  which  all  believers  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible 
can  stand,  however  much  they  may  difEer  in  regard  to  the 
method  and  extent  of  its  inspiration — the  rules  of  its  interpre- 
tation, and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  divine  and  human 
elements  in  it 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  revelation  as  this  of  God  to 
man  and  of  man  to  himself,  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  con- 
tain some  truth  that  would  surprise  man — truth  that  he  could 
not  have  anticipated — truth  that  has  the  color  of  mystery  about 
it — ^truth,  on  the  surface  of  whose  ocean  he  can  play,  but  whose 
depth  he  cannot  fathom — truth,  before  which  his  eye  dims  and 
his  arm  palsies,  in  a  word,  truth  that  can  be  measured  only  by 
the  infinities  and  eternities  of  God  himself.  God  can  reveal 
some  things  to  man  but  not  everything.  The  limitation  is  not 
in  God's  power  to  reveal — ^but  in  man's  power  to  receive. 

When  the  infinite  holds  converse  with  the  finite,  so  great  is 
the  disparity  between  them,  that  there  can  be  no  end  of  sur- 
prises. Every  fresh  revelation  will  be  a  fresh  surprise,  while 
those  things  which  could  not  be  fully  revealed  but  which  we  see 
only  in  dim  outline  through  hints  and  gleams,  will  keep  us  on 
the  perpetual  tiptoe  and  stretch  of  desire. 

Touching  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  concerning  man, 
it  will  of  necessity  contain  also  some  truth  distasteful  to  man. 
Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Bible  has  a  distinctively  moral 
aim  and  purpose.  It  is  the  revelation  of  ethics  to  an  ethical 
nature,  of  spiritualities  to  a  spiritual  nature,  but  as  we  have 
already  seen  only  partial.  If  there  is  anything  made  clear  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  the  immaculate  holiness  of  God.  How  will  such 
a  being  as  man,  fallen,  his  moral  nature  wrenched  out  6f 
harmony  with  God  and  with  its  whole  drift  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, look  upon  such  holiness?  Certainly  not  with  com- 
placency. It  will  not  win  him.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
will  be  distasteful  to  him.     His  eyes  cannot  look  upon  it.    He 
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will  recoil  from  it.  Its  demands  are  too  exacting  for  him 
readily  to  comply  with.  There  is  a  manifest  incongruity  be- 
tween it  and  the  controlling  purpose  of  his  life,  until  perchance 
that  purpose  shall  be  changed  through  the  obedience  of  faith. 

We  do  not  say  that  man's  soul  even  in  its  sin,  makes  no  re- 
sponses to  God — it  does — and  they  are  often  strong  and  with 
unutterable  yearnings— this  is  a  fact  of  spiritual  psychology 
too  well  settled  to  admit  of  doubt.  But  we  do  say  that  the 
natural  effect  of  bringing  man  under  the  glare  of  God's  in- 
effable holiness,  is  to  repel  and  turn  him  away,  and  the  repellant 
force  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  relative  dominancy  of  sin 
and  grace  in  his  heart.  Not  until  man  himself  is  made  perfect 
in  holiness,  will  these  repellant  forces  entirely  cease  to  act 

Still  again,  when  the  light  of  the  Bible  is  turned  upon  man's 
own  heart,  it  makes  disclosures  that  are  both  surprising  and 
distasteful  to  him.  He  is  surprised  to  find  what  a  wonderful 
moral  nature  he  possesses,  how  divine  in  its  composition,  how 
angelic  in  its  aspirations,  how  deep  in  its  needs,  how  compre- 
hensive in  its  out-reach.  Surprise  follows  surprise,  as  revela- 
tion after  revelation  breaks  upon  his  view  with  the  lifted  veD, 
and  he  is  lead  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  '*  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty."  "Thou  hast 
made  man  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor."  But  there  are  some  things  about  this 
revelation  which  displease  as  well  as  surprise  man.  He  is  taken 
by  a  divine  guide  into  the  dark  chambers  of  his  soul,  where 
sin  sits  enthroned,  swaying  a  cruel  scepter  over  his  bettw 
nature,  over  his  loyalty  to  God,  and  over  all  that  would  draw 
him  into  eternal  friendship  with  him.  And  now  and  then  this 
divine  guide  whispers  in  his  ear  "  thou  art  a  sinner,  thou  art 
guilty,  thou  art  condemned,  thou  art  responsible."  This  is 
hard  truth  for  a  proud  soul  to  hear.  It  becomes  distastefuL 
It  is  secretly  if  not  openly  denied.  Man  will  not  accept  the 
disclosures  which  the  Bible  makes  concerning  himself.  He  is 
in  controversy  with  it,  and  presently  he  begins  to  modify  it, 
or  to  cast  about  for  some  other  standard  of  morality  by  which 
to  try  both  God  and  himself.  Such  for  substance  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  such  the  attitude  of  man  towards  it 

We  are  now  prepared  to  meet  the  question :  Is  man  and  such 
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a  man  as  I  have  described,  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  Bible,  and  such  a  Bible  as  I  have  described?  in  other 
words.  What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  previons  ques- 
tion, ^^  Shall  we  take  the  Bible  as  we  find  it,  or  as  we  like  it  P' 
To  the  question,  is  man  competent  to  decide  what  the  Bible 
means  ?  we  unhesitatingly  reply,  yes.  His  competency  reaches 
quoad  fioc^  to  just  this  extent.  He  must  himself  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  meaning  and  scope.  Along  with  the  gift  of  the 
Bible,  God  has  not  sent  an  interpreter  to  tell  us  that  this  is  his 
book  and  to  explain  it  to  us,  except  so  far  as  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  considered  such  an  interpreter.  Man  himself  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Bible.  He  is  the  other  party  in  the  transaction. 
But  what  sort  of  an  interpreter  is  he,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ? 
How  well  fitted  is  he  for  such  a  work  ?  Will  he  be  likely  to 
give  an  unbiased  judgment  in  regard  to  all  its  utterances  ?  We 
have  just  looked  at  his  attitude  towards  the  Bible,  and  found 
it  to  be  one  of  surprise,  and  as  respects  some  parts  of  it  at  least, 
of  semi-hostility.  In  other  words,  the  very  person  who  finds 
many  things  in  the  Bible  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  many 
things  positively  displeasing  to  him,  is  the  interpreter  of  the 
book.  What  will  be  the  product  of  his  interpretation.  I 
mean  in  view  of  the  fact  of  his  finiteness  and  his  sin-beclouded 
vision  ? 

Certainly  it  will  not  be  a  pure  product  It  will  be  variously 
mixed,  as  well  as  only  approximately  complete.  Will  not  such 
an  interpreter  of  such  a  book  be  under  perpetual  temptation  to 
speculate  concerning  truth  too  high  for  him,  and  to  torture 
into  favorite  forms  or  to  eliminate  entirely  from  the  record 
truth  that  is  distasteful  to  him  ?  On  the  well-known  principles 
of  psychology,  no  other  result  would  be  natural  or  even  pos- 
sible. 

But  if  man  is  clearly  incompetent  by  reason  of  his  finiteness 
and  moral  bias  to  judge  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  then  the 
question  is  pertinent,  how  shalt  we  know  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God  ?  If  one  party  in  the  transaction  is  laboring 
under  such  serious  disability,  how  shall  all  the  parties  in  inter- 
est get  the  full  benefits  of  the  transaction }  We  here  touch 
the  vital  point  in  this  discussion.  Is  there  a  limit  to  man's 
competency  to  know  the  Bible  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ? 
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Let  it  be  distinctlj  understood,  and  as  a  point  that  admits 
of  no  donbt  among  thonghtf  ul  and  candid  people,  that  man  is 
fnlly  competent  to  determine  what  the  Bible  is,  but  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  His  competency  touches  the  question  of  fact, 
but  not  the  question  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  Grod,  the 
contents,  but  not  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of  the  contents. 
To  be  sure,  the  revelation  so  far  as  it  goes  must  not  conflict 
with  the  sense  of  ought  or  of  justice  which  God  himself  has 
unpknted  within  us.  At  the  same  time,  we  haye  no  right  to 
demand  that  the  revelation  shall  fully  satisfy  or  exhaust  our 
sense  of  ought  or  of  justice.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  man 
has  all  the  equipment,  mental  and  moral,  necessary  to  decide 
in  the  light  of  sufficient  evidence,  what  the  Bible  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Beyond  this,  we  claim  that  he  cannot  go  by  reason  of 
the  limitations  of  his  finiteness  and  moral  bias.  The  evidence 
that  the  Bible  is  from  God,  comes  mainly  from  itself.  It  tes- 
tifies in  its  own  behalf.  This  evidence  is  two-fold,  external 
and  internal  The  external  evidence  has  to  do  with  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  writings  that  go  to  make  up 
the  Bible.  Were  they  the  work  of  the  men  whose  names  they 
bear  and  are  they  a  record  of  facts  ? 

This  question  can  only  be  settled  at  the  bar  of  human  reason. 
And  it  has  been  so  well  settled  in  the  affirmative  that  those 
who  have  re-opened  it  have  found,  to  say  the  least,  a  heavy  task 
on  their  hands.  The  internal  evidence  that  the  Bible  \&  from 
God,  has  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  writings.  Do  they 
give  us  a  correct  view  of  God  and  a  correct  view  of  man  %  Do 
they  tell  us  what  God  is  doing  in  this  world  ?  Do  they  give 
us  the  facts  about  his  kingdom  ?  Do  they  show  us  man's 
relation  to  this  kingdom,  as  a  divinely  chosen  and  commis- 
sioned helper  in  its  work  ?  In  other  words,  have  we  good 
reason  to  expect  that  such  writings  as  these  would  come  from 
such  a  being  as  God  ?  Clearly,  yes.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
Bible  that  conflicts  with  our  idedts  of  what  God  might  properly 
do.  Indeed,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  do  so  much 
and  in  the  direct  line  of  truth  and  righteousness  on  which  our 
own  minds  are  working.  We  readily  allow  that  the  presump- 
tion is  wholly  in  favor  of  such  a  book,  and  most  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  shown 
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itself  quite  unequal  to  the  production  of  a  different  book  that 
bears  any  comparison  with  this.  The  internal  evidence  appeals 
both  to  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  function  of  Christian 
consciousness  concerning  which  so  much  is  said  in  these  days. 
Its  power  to  resolve  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  and  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  Jehovah,  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  What  is 
this  faculty  called  consciousness?  What  is  its  legitimate 
sphere  ?  What  can  it  do  and  what  can  it  not  do  ?  The  Ger- 
mans attach  to  it  a  much  broader  meaning  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary among  us.  Indeed  the  enlargement  of  its  function 
began  in  Germany  and  with  many  other  German  notions  has 
found  a  foothold  in  America.  They  call  it  "  the  li^ht  of  all 
our  seeing,"  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  "  Self-revela- 
tion of  God,"  takes  it  in  this  sense.  If  this  means  anything  it 
must  mean  that  consciousness  covers,  the  whole  field  of  man's 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature — all  knowledge,  intui- 
tional and  experimental,  natural  and  supernatural — of  the  ego 
and  of  the  non-ego. 

If  it  is  the  light  of  all  our  seeing,  then  we  have  but  one  eye 
with  which  to  see  ourselves,  God,  and  his  universe.  But  it  is 
commonly  held  that  man  has  at  least  three  eyes,  whose  ranges 
of  vision  while  they  may  more  or  less  overlap  each  other,  do 
yet  cover  three  distinct  fields  of  observation,  namely,  the  intel« 
lectual,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual.  The  intellectual  eye  sees 
the  reason  of  things — ^the  moral  eye  sees  the  right  and  wrong 
of  things,  and  the  spiritual  eye  sees  God  in  everything.  This 
gives  a  complete  man  with  a  trinity  of  powers  to  meet  aU  the 
conceivable  necessities  of  his  being. 

But  when  we  merge  these  three  faculties  into  one  and  cover 
the  whole  with  the  word  consciousness,  we  introduce  confu- 
sion and  blend  things  that  should  be  kept  apart.  Is  not  this 
giving  too  much  breadth  to  the  function  of  consciousness  ?  Is 
it  not  a  new  departure  in  psychology  which  careful  men  will 
be  slow  to  accept  until  established  by  incontrovertible  facts? 
A  correct  theology  must  be  rooted  in  a  correct  philosophy. 
The  commonly  received  view  of  the  human  mind,  which  gives 
it  a  triple  function,  represented  by  the  Greek  words  v6ac,  ijOo^y 
and  7ru€t}/jta  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  a  correct  understand- 
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ing  of  the  Bible.  It  has  given  ns  a  theology  whose  valae  has 
been  demonstrated  by  its  abundant  fruits.  But  if  this  new 
yiew  of  consciousness  shall  become  the  accepted  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  it  will  necessitate  a  new  theology  from 
foundation  to  summit. 

But  what  is  consciousness?  Let  us  be  simple  in  our  defi- 
nitions when  simplicity  is  in  order.  It  is  self-knowledge — this 
and  nothing  else — ^the  mind  taking  cognizance  of  its  own  oper- 
ations, the  thought  turned  inward  upon  itself,  the  knowledge 
of  what  passes  in  the  mind  and  not  outside  of  it.  Con- 
sciousness never  oversteps  the  horizon  of  the  thinker,  I  my- 
self. It  has  to  do  with  the  ego,  but  not  with  the  non-ego. 
For  example,  I  am  conscious  that  I  exist  and  think  and 
feel ;  more,  I  am  conscious  of  the  contents  of  my  existence  and 
of  my  thinking  and  of  my  feeling ;  but  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  see  a  man  or  a  tree.  These  are  external  facts,  the  knowK 
edge  of  which  comes  to  me  through  the  faculties  of  sense  and 
observation.  Why  then  enlarge  consciousness  to  take  in  these 
external  facts,  since  the  mind  is  furnished  with  special  facul- 
ties for  this  special  purpose  % 

What  now  is  Christian  consciousness?  We  answer,  con- 
sciousness enlightened  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  that  it  properly  means  anything  ^^,  But 
those  who  have  pushed  this  phrase  into  such  prominence  in 
these  days  attach  to  it  a  much  larger  meaning  than  this.  With 
them,  it  is  the  one  infallible  and  ultimate  standard  by  which 
to  judge  God  and  his  revelation  to  man. 

Professor  Henry  M.  Goodwin,  a  writer  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander  May,  1885,  page  370,  says :  "The  Christian  conscious- 
ness includes  not  only  the  moral  sense  and  its  intuitions, 
but  reason,  the  intellectual  organ  and  test  of  truth,  and 
faith  or  spiritual  perception,  and  all  these  enlightened,  in- 
formed, quickened,  and  inspired  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
God,  by  all  the  progressive  light  and  knowledge  which 
Christianity  has  poured  into  the  world  and  wrought  into 
human  experience  since  the  New  Testament  was  written.  To 
say  that  this  is  not  an  authority  in  the  things  of  faith,  or  of 
Christian  truth  and  doctrine  while  we  admit  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  in  questions  of  duty,  is  to  affirm  that  the  light  of 
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nature  Ib  superior  to  that  of  Christian  revelation,  that  the  law 
of  morality  is  a  more  certain  goide  than  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesns.  The  altimate  standard  or  criterion  of 
truth  must  be  internal  and  not  external." 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Christian  consciousness  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  this  same  writer  says,  (page  872) :  "  Their 
divine  authority  is  not  independent  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, but  one  with  it."  This  is  the  view  advocated  by  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth  and  by  the  Andover  professora 

No  doubt  there  are  some  grains  of  truth  in  these  views,  bat 
I  submit  it  as  a  fair  question,  is  there  as  much  truth  in  them  as 
their  representatives  would  have  us  believe  ?  is  the  Christian 
consciousness  as  broad  as  this  ?  is  it  able  to  do  all  this  ?  If  so, 
will  it  not  lead  to  consequences  which  must  sooner  or  later 
undermine  the  Bible  as  an  authoritative  revelation  from  God, 
and  that  for  the  reason  that  it  sets  up  a  human  standard,  and  one 
therefore  imperfect  and  in  perpetual  oscillation  ?  We  admit 
that  the  Christian  consciousness  is  the  inshining  of  God's  light 
into  the  soul,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  differentiated  from  the 
unchristian  consciousness.  He  who  has  it,  sees  God  in  nature 
and  in  revelation  when  other  men  cannot  see  him,  and  sees 
more  of  him  too.  This  is  clear.  This  we  allow.  But  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  saying  that  consciousness  is  compe- 
tent to  determine  what  the  revelation  ought  to  be  and  to  sap- 
ply  supposed  defects  by  reading  between  the  lines. 

That  we  may  see  how  the  Christian  consciousness  and  the 
Bible  stand  related  to  each  other,  let  us  bring  them  face  to  face. 
The  Bible  is  the  thing  to  be  known,  that  is,  the  contents  of  it. 
It  is  the  thought  of  God  for  man.  It  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit.  That  man  may  know  it  to  be  such,  it  must  be  imparted 
to  him,  he  must  have  the  faculty  to  receive  it.  Is  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  such  a  faculty  ?  We  answer,  yes ;  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  knowing  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  within 
certain  limitations  What  are  those  limitations  ?  We  reply,  the 
written  word  itself.     And  here  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  Christian  consciousness  has  a  two-fold  function,  namely, 
to  discern  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Bible  and  also  oat  of 
the  Bible,  for  God  is  both  in  and  out  of  the  Bibla  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  God  does  sometimes  reveal  himself  to  his  people 
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directly  and  in  large  measurei  not  bo  mnch  for  the  general  por- 
posee  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  as  for  their  individual  work 
and  comfort  and  growth  in  holiness.  Such  revelationfi  are  made 
directly  by  the  Spirit  to  the  consciousness,  and  the  conscious 
ness  recognizes  and  appropriates  them  to  the  personal  uses  of 
the  soul.  Such  revelations  were  made  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob, 
to  Paul,  and  no  doubt  have  been  made  to  multitudes  in  all 
ages.  They  are  individual  and  special.  While  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  Bible  are  also  designed  for  another  and  a 
broader  purpose,  namely,  the  enlargement  and  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom  on  earth. 

This  distinction  is  largely  lost  sight  of  in  the  recent  discna- 
sions  of  this  question.  And  here  is  where  the  confusion  comes 
in.  The  Christian  consciousness  is  made  the  one  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  Bible,  and  with  remorseless  logic  even  to 
the  utter  exhaustion  of  itself,  it  is  held  to  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  subordinating  to  its  uses,  intuition,  reason,  judgment,  and 
faith.  I  submit  that  the  demand  is  too  great,  the  burden  too 
heavy  for  its  strengtL 

But  what  has  the  Christian  consciousness  to  do  with  the 
Bible  ?  Much  every  way.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  in- 
tegrity and  contents  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  determined  as  we 
determine  those  of  any  other  book,  in  the  light  of  sufficient 
evidence  at  the  bar  of  human  judgment  Consciousness  can- 
not answer  the  question,  is  the  Bible  a  genuine  book  ?  any  more 
than  it  can  answer  the  question,  is  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States  a  genuine  book  ?  This  is  purely  a  question  of 
external  fact.  It  belongs  neither  to  the  content  nor  to  the 
purview  of  consciousness.  It  is  to  be  answered  as  we  answer 
other  historical  questions 

But  the  Christian  consciousness  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  character  of  the  Bible — ^the  quality  of  its  contents.  Here 
is  its  jurisdiction  and  here  alone.  It  is  able  to  say  authorita- 
tively, that  the  Bible  is  a  different  book  from  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare,  or  Socrates,  or  Confucius  even,  that  it  contains  a 
code  of  morals  which  in  purity  and  elevation  surpasses  anything 
ever  known ;  more,  that  there  is  that  in  its  teachings  to  which 
the  human  soul  in  its  loftiest  moods  quickly  and  gladly  responds, 
still  more,  that  its  teachings  bear  the  marks  of  a  divine  genesis 
and  of  a  human  aim  and  purpose^ 
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This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  tangent  point,  and  the  only 
tangent  point  between  conscionsness  and  the  Bibla  This  is 
the  nexus  or  bond  that  unites  them  in  indissoluble  union.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  the  self-same  spirit  that  works  in,  illumines 
and  inspires  both.  It  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  cor- 
respondencies in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  of  which  so  much  is  made 
by  the  writers  on  Swedenborgianism.  The  Christian  conscious- 
ness is  a  spiritual  faculty  set  for  the  discovery  of  that  which 
is  spiritual  in  the  Bible.  This  explains  what  the  apostle  means 
when  he  says,  "  the  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  This 
view  of  consciousness  does  by  no  means  give  the  right  to  read 
between  the  lines  or  into  the  lines  anything  that  is  not  found 
there  in  the  light  of  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  Bibli- 
cal interpretation.  This,  it  oeems  to  me,  is  the  mistake  of  the 
advocates  of  the  new  view.  They  load  the  Bible  with  en- 
hirged,  irrelevant,  non-sequitur  meanings,  and  thus  require  it 
to  do  duty  which  the  inspiring  Spirit  never  intended  it  to  do ; 
and  then  they  enlarge  the  function  of  consciousness  to  cover  the 
needs  of  this  new  interpretation.  And  how  do  they  propose  to 
meet  this  need  ?  I  answer,  by  erecting  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness into  a  tribunal  of  judgment,  instead  of  making  it  simply 
Gk)d's  witness  in  the  soul,  testifying  for  his  truth.  It  cannot  be 
safely  made  such  a  court  of  final  appeal.  To  allow  it  is  to 
make  man  the  judge  of  God. 

Jbest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  still 
another  point  of  view.  The  bottom  truth  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness is  God.  We  see  and  feel  Him  in  nature,  in  the  Bible 
and  in  our  own  souls.  We  apprehend  His  presence  every- 
where. The  power  to  apprehend  Him  is  a  fact  in  spiritual 
psychology.  But  we  cannot  go  behind  this  fact  and  say  how  He 
shall  reveal  himself  and  in  what  degree  He  shall  reveal  himself. 
The  method  and  the  measure  are  among  the  secret  things  that 
belong  alone  to  Him.  The  Bible  is  God's  method  of  special 
revelation.  Its  contents  are  the  measure  of  that  special  revela- 
tion. It  is  a  revelation  from  God,  of  God  and  man,  and  to 
man.  We  readily  accept  it  as  such.  Why  ?  Because  it  exactly 
fits  our  need  and  nothing  else  does.  How  do  we  know  that  it 
fits  our  need?    The  Christian  consciousness  says  so  and  this 
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declaration  is  an  nltimate  fact  in  peychologj.  But  this  does 
not  make  consciousness  the  judge  of  the  Bible,  it  rather  makes 
it  the  receptacle  of  its  spiritual  truth.  The  Bible  is  self-eyi- 
dendng.  God  in  the  Bible  is  the  judge  of  the  Bible.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  Bible  furnishes  its  own  standard  of  judgment 
It  contemplates  no  external  standard.  It  is  constantlj  appeal- 
ing to  itself.  When  Moses  lifting  the  brazen  serpent  told  the 
bitten  Israelites  ''  to  look  and  live,*'  his  words  were  prophetic 
of  what  the  Baptist  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,"  and  what  Christ  himself  was  constantly  saying  to  the 
people,  "  Look  unto  me,"  ''  Come  unto  me."  He  tells  Thomas^ 
^'because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed."  And  on 
another  occasion  he  says,  "  If  ye  had  known  me,  you  would 
have  known  my  Father  also."  The  Bible  simply  offers  itself 
as  the  all-sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  it  8ay& 

Now  the  Christian  consciousness  apprehends  and  accepts  this 
fact  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  harmonies  that  sweep  alike 
through  the  contents  of  the  one  and  the  needs  of  the  other. 
When  the  Bible  says,  "Child,  thy  Father  speaks  to  thee." 
Consciousness  replies,  "  Yes,  Father,  I  hear  thy  voice,  and  will 
obey.^'  It  is  the  soul's  response  to  the  Father's  calL  Hence 
consciousness  is  that  faculty  which  discerns  the  soul's  need  and 
the  divine  adaptation  of  the  Bible  to  meet  that  need.  Beyond 
this  it  cannot  go,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  it  to  go. 

Here  we  have  the  all-sufficient  and  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
Bible  is  from  God.  The  proof  is  internal  and  spiritual  It  is 
not  the  result  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  that  moves  on  by  the 
slow  and  measured  steps  of  logic.  It  is  intuitional  and  im- 
mediate, satisfactory,  and  final. 

But  when  we  erect  the  Christian  consciousness  into  a  tri- 
bunal  before  which  to  summon  the  Bible  for  trial,  it  implies 
that  the  question  is  still  open  for  consideration  and  that  Gross- 
testimony  is  admissible.  TMs  conflicts  with  the  very  idea  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  which  declares,  first,  middle,  and 
always,  that  the  question  is  once  and  forever  settled.  It  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  Spirit  speaks  the  same  word  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  consciousness,  and  this  is  what  stamps  a  Chris- 
tian character  upon  both.  Moreover,  if  the  Bible  must  answer 
the  summons  of  such  a  tribunal  it  opens  the  door  to  inferences 
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and  enlargements  without  limit,  with  the  right  to  add  to  or 
sabetract  from  the  record,  as  any  one  may  list.  It  makes  it  a 
oonrt  of  enqniry  on  a  L^  aliady  adfndicated  by  its  own 
deliverances,  and  so  keeps  the  truth  of  the  Bible  a  perpetually 
open  question.  The  weakness  of  this  view  is  still  further  seen 
when  we  consider,  that  it  makes  consciousness  witness,  jury, 
and  judge  in  its  own  case.  What  shall  be  the  result  of  that  trial 
in  which  the  party  tries  himself  ?  Consciousness  is  I  myself, 
and  this  is  the  accused  party.  The  Bible  is  the  accuser.  )  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  verdict  ?  It  would  seem  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  weU-known  principles  of  human 
nature  to  let  the  accuser  tiy  the  casa  This  view  is  fatal  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  consciousness  in  an  enquiry  of  this  kind.  There 
is  another  objection  equally  fatal,  namely :  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  deUverances  of  the  Christian  consciousness. 
Much  is  said  in  these  days  about  the  universal  Christian  con- 
sciousness, or  better  perhaps  the  consensus  of  the  Christian 
church.  What  does  this  mean?  Is  there  any  such  thing t 
Yes,  concerning  a  few  leading  truths  of  the  Christian  faith, 
Buch  as  are  held  to  be  essential  to  salvation.  Here  there  has 
been  and  is  a  consensus  in  the  church,  but  beyond  this,  there 
is  none.  It  is  confusion  of  tongues.  One  says  lo !  here,  aiid 
another  lol  there,  and  whose  lot  shall  we  follow?  And 
even  though  there  has  been  substantial  agreement  touching  a 
few  fundamental  doctrines,  the  philosophy  that  has  been 
brought  to  their  interpretation  has  been  almost  infinitely  diver- 
sified. The  declaration  that  Christ  is  a  Divine  Saviour,  able 
and  willing  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  him,  expresses  about  all  the  consensus  there  is,  or  ever  has 
been  in  Christian  doctrine.  What  other  result  is  possible,  if 
we  make  man  the  judge  and  divider  on  such  a  question  ? 

Take  the  case  now  so  prominently  before  the  public.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  order  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  Ood,  those 
who  have  not  heard  of  the  historic  Christ  in  this  world,  must 
have  another  chance  in  the  next.  Who  claims  this?  Not 
everybody.  Not  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
church.  But  the  favored  few  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
ihey  enjoy  a  higher  illumination  and  hence  can  see  deeper  into 
the  ways  of  God  than  others. 
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Where  then  is  the  consensus?  The  inference  plainly  is  that 
the  Christian  consciousness  does  not  give  forth  any  such  deliv- 
erance, but  that  its  supposed  deliverance  is  really  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  theology  of  feeling  and  of  the  'larger  hope." 
Clearly  such  a  question  must  be  tried  before  some  other 
tribunal.  Moreover,  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  God  would  sub- 
mit the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  moral  administration  to  the 
adjudication  of  such  a  court  ?  It  is  incompetent  Its  verdict 
would  neither  exalt  God,  nor  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
universe.  God  does  not  ask  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  ways. 
He  does  not  expect  it  The  highest  and  I  may  add  the  only 
appropriate  deliverance  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  is  a 
deliverance  of  faith,  of  acquiescence,  and  of  childlike  trust, 
and  upon  that  plane  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  formal  deliv- 
erance of  the  judge. 

Dr.  Gregg,  in  his  creed  read  before  the  recent  installing 
council  at  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  puts  the  point  with 
telling  force,  when  he  says,  ^'  God  speaks  to  man  in  his  word. 
In  his  creed,  man  should  say  to  Gt)d,  I  believe  the  declarations 
of  thy  word.  There  should  be  nothing  in  his  creed  that  is  not 
in  the  word.  Man  needs  to  believe  nothing  beyond  the  word, 
for  nothing  beyond  is  necessary  to  the  glory  of  God  in  this 
life,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  soul.  I  believe  in  the  sufficiency 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  word  of  God.  Everything  beyond 
is  divisive  to  the  Christian  brotherhood  and  perplexing  to  the 
individual.  When  men  go  beyond  the  word  of  God  and  spec- 
ulate that  by  their  speculations  they  may  defend  the  character 
of  God  and  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  revealed  truth  with 
itself,  they  originate  more  difficulties  than  they  solve." 

There  is  also  much  said  and  well  said  in  these  days  concern- 
ing the  Bible  as  a  progressive  revelation.  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  this.  The  Bibl^  is  not  only  a  self-revelation  of 
God  as  Dr.  Harris  shows  with  masterly  ability ;  but  it  is  a 
progressive  self-revelation.  Read  concerning  the  God  that 
Adam  and  Abel  knew,  and  the  God  that  Peter  and  Paul  knew, 
or  concerning  the  God  that  Jacob  at  Bethel  knew,  and  the  God 
that  St.  John  at  Patmos  knew,  and  the  evidence  becomes  clear 
as  a  sunbeam,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  to  the  minds  of  men 
has  been  like  the  dawning  light  marching  on  to  the  perfect  day. 
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This  point  is  not  in  controversy.  The  only  question  is,  how  far 
shall  this  principle  of  progress  in  revelation  be  carried  ?  Has 
it  any  limits?  If  so,  what  are  they  ?  We  chafe  under  limita- 
tions. 

The  idea  of  progress  is  fascinating,  and  especially  so  in 
theology,  and  that  for  two  reasons:  one,  because  the  Bible 
contains  some  things  from  which  we  desire  to  escape;  the 
other,  because  over  the  path  that  opens  into  the  future  there 
broods  much  of  mystery.  Put  these  two  facts  together  and  we 
have  a  problem  with  which  the  human  mind  likes  to  wrestle. 
If  it  can  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  things  in  the  Bible  and 
dispel  the  mystery  towards  which  it  looks,  it  most  certainly 
wilL  It  has  never  ceased  to  try,  and  never  will,  until  all  these 
things  are  made  clear  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  hereafter. 

All  the  theological  controversies  that  have  agitated  the 
Christian  world  from  the  beginning  till  now,  have  had  to  do 
more  or  less  directly  with  these  two  points — the  things  that 
man's  heart  dislikes  and  the  things  that  his  curiosity  wants  to 
know.  If  we  apply  these  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  to 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  revelation  we  shall  see  at  once  what 
a  charm  there  is  in  the  idea.  What  then  are  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  a  progressive  Biblical  revelation  ?  I  answer,  the  writ- 
ten record,  itself  unfolded  and  illumined  under  the  light  which 
an  ever  advancing  scholarship  shall  pour  upon  it.  In  regard 
to  truth  vital  and  saving,  the  Bible  of  WickliflEe  and  Luther 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  Bible  of  to-day,  while  in  re- 
gard to  the  knowledge  of  many  things  local,  historical,  aud 
practical  it  was  a  very  different  book.  As  compared  with  for- 
mer times,  it  may  be  said  that  doctrine  and  life  have  exchanged 
places.  Not  that  we  think  less  of  doctrine,  but  more  of  life. 
Not  that  we  have  chipped  away  any  of  the  solid  and  enduring 
parts  of  the  foundation  stones,  but  rather  that  we  have  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  uprising  structure.  Applied  doctrine  is  both 
the  watchword  and  the  glory  of  our  modem  Christianity.  We 
say  that  the  Bible  changes  not,  and  then  again  we  say  that  it  is 
continually  changing;  and  there  is  truth  in  this  apparently 
contradictory  statement.  What  do  we  mean  by  it  ?  It  will 
contribute  to  clearness  to  remember  that  Bevelation  and  Or- 
thodoxy are  very  difierent  things.    Revelation  is  God's  work ; 
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Orthodoxy  man's.  Bevelation,  the  attempt  of  God  to  lodge 
truth  in  the  minds  of  men ;  Orthodoxy,  the  measure  in  wldch 
the  minds  of  men  receive  His  truth.  Revelation,  the  method 
of  the  Father  for  reaching  the  child ;  Orthodoxy,  the  going 
out  of  the  child  to  meet  the  Father. 

We  do  not  use  the  word  Orthodoxy  here  in  any  narrow  or 
offensive  sense.  Without  applying  it  to  any  particular  persons 
or  parties,  we  simply  mean  by  it  that  he  who  gets  the  most  of 
God's  revealed  truth  into  his  soul  and  comes  the  nearest  the 
Father's  heart,  is  the  most  orthodox  man,  in  other  words,  his 
opinions  of  God  are  the  most  nearly  correct 

We  can  now  see  what  is  meant  by  progressive  revelation. 
It  is  God's  plan  of  mercy  set  forth  in  the  Bible  and  littie  by 
little  unfolded  through  the  long  and  weary  centuries  that 
stretch  from  the  first  recorded  utterance  of  Moses  to  the  last 
Amen  of  St  John.  Here,  the  revelation  was  forever  closed. 
He  who  should  add  to  or  take  from  it,  should  have  his  part 
stricken  from  the  book  of  life  and  from  the  Holy  Oity. 

We  can  also  see  what  is  meant  by  progressive  Orthodoxy. 
This,  a  continually  better  understanding  of  the  truths  of  pro- 
gressive revelation.  The  revelation  has  closed,  while  the  or- 
thodoxy is  ever  moving  on,  and  will,  until  the  last  ray  of  light 
from  the  perfected  scholarship  of  the  world,  under  the  guiding 
Spirit,  shall  have  disclosed  the  last  side  of  God's  many-sided 
revelation.  Then  orthodoxy  will  harmonize  with  revelation, 
because  both  will  be  perfect. 

It  is  often  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  that  rev- 
elation is  progressive  beyond  and  outside  of  the  Bible,  as 
though  the  authority  had  been  conferred  upon  man  to  extend 
the  revelation. 

A  little  work  of  four  chapters  by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  entitled 
"  The  Morality  of  the  Old  Testament,"  has  just  been  published. 
As  is  true  of  all  his  writings,  his  thoughts  are  stated  with  clear- 
ness and  ability.  We  most  heartily  accept  nearly  all  he  says 
concerning  the  moral  defects  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the 
necessity  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan  of  lifting  the  peo- 
ple by  slow  stages  to  a  higher  standard  of  morality,  and  the 
apparent  injustice  of  the  exterminating  wars  against  the  Canaan- 
ites,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  individuals,  families,  and  tribes — 
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but  we  entirely  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  He  finds  the 
solation  of  these  difficulties  in  the  evening  up  of  the  scales  of 
divine  justice  in  the  future  Hf e.  He  says :  ^^  We  can  admit  the 
rightfulness  of  temporary  sacrifices  of  the  individual  for  the 
general  good  and  the  justice  of  momentary  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 
But  we  could  not  accept  this  principle  of  sacrifice  by  God's  will 
of  the  individual,  if  we  regarded  that  sacrifice  as  an  eternal  sacri- 
fice Each  individual,  whatever  may  have  been  his  time  or  gen^ 
eration,  his  part  or  place  in  the  great  drama  of  history,  shall  be 
present  to  behold  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  receive  for 
himself  his  fair  and  proper  portion  in  the  judgment  of  the 
eternal  God,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  and 
who  surely,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  world  shall  not  deal 
with  the  individuals,  whom  at  different  times  he  has  permitted 
to  be  bom  into  this  world-age,  upon  different  and  unequal 
planes  of  justice  and  upon  diverse  principles  of  judgment — 
some  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  others  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  others  still  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ — but  who 
shall  deal  with  all  alike  and  show  himself  to  all  in  his  eternal 
judgments  to  be  the  same  just  and  merciful  Christian  God. 
We  cannot  admit  that  any  irregularities  of  temporal  circum- 
stances, of  place  or  season  in  this  world-history,  shall  prevent 
for  any  individual  soul  its  final  perfect  judgment  upon  the  plan 
of  Christian  motive  and  redemption.  We  may  trust  divine 
grace  eventually  to  meet  all  alike  in  its  utmost  Christian  reve- 
lation and  power."  This  is  enough  ajs  a  sample  of  Dr.  Smyth*s 
reasoning.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  conclusions  are  clearly 
drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  new  theology  of  which  Dr.  Smyth 
is  a  conspicuous  leader.  They  are  supposed  to  be  demanded 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  dealing  with  men  in 
this  world.  His  conclusions  are  extra-biblical.  They  belong 
to  that  vicious  style  of  reasoning  so  much  in  vogue  in  these 
days,  which  assumes  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  His 
method  of  reasoning  may  be  stated  thus.  The  destruction  of 
nations  in  this  world  for  any  cause  is  wrong.  The  Canaanites 
were  destroyed     Therefore  the  Canaanites  were  wronged. 

But  God  is  a  being  of  justice.     He  will  not  allow  any  wrong 
to  go  unvindicated.    Therefore  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  the 
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CanaaniteB  in  this  world,  will  be  corrected  in  the  next  by  giv- 
ing them  another  chance  for  repentance.  The  error  of  this 
reasoning  is  in  the  major  premise.  It  assumes  what  cannot  be 
proved,  namely,  that  the  destruction  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions in  this  world  is  wrong.  Is  this  necessarily  so  f  Suppose 
we  allow  that  Grod  deals  unjustly  with  individuals,  with 
families,  and  with  nations  here  in  this  world,  and  that,  in  order 
to  vindicate  himself,  he  must  tip  the  scales  to  an  exact  balance 
in  the  next.  What  sort  of  a  G-od  does  this  present  to  the  uni- 
verse ?  knowingly  and  purposely  doing  wrong,  or  allowing  it 
to  be  done  here  and  then  vindicating  himself  hereafter,  allow- 
ing peoples  and  nations  to  be  destroyed  here  who  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed  and  then  virtually  saying  to  them,  "  You  can  de- 
mand reparation  for  all  this  by  and  by."  If  this  doctrine  is 
true,  then  all  who  have  perished  in  the  wars,  and  earthquakes, 
and  pestilences,  and  other  calamities  that  have  visited  the  earth, 
can  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  Divine  justice  in  this  post-mor- 
tem settlement. 

Who  can  show  with  the  Bible  open,  or  shut,  in  the  light  of 
consciousness  or  of  history,  that  G-od  has  ever  wronged  a  sin- 
gle moral  being  ?  To  be  sure  the  world  is  full  of  wrong& 
Mankind  have  wronged  God  and  wronged  one  another.  The 
ages  have  groaned  under  these  wrongs  and  do  to-day.  The 
mystery  of  these  things  is  absolutely  appalling.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  for  wise  reasons,  QroA  permits  these  wrongs  and  does 
not  see  fit  to  tell  us  why,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  them  in 
any  such  sense  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  make  post-mortem 
atonement  for  them. 

This  is  the  radical  weakness  of  the  new  theology.  It  as- 
sumes that  God,  all  through  the  history  of  the  world  has  been 
dealing  unjustly  with  certain  portions  of  the  human  family — 
the  antediluvians,  the  Gentiles,  the  heathen — ^that  he  has  with- 
held from  them  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ,  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  therefore  these  things  must  be 
rectified  in  the  next  world.  This  is  judging  God,  not  submit- 
ting to  Him  with  that  acquiescent  faith  which  knows  that  He 
can  do  no  wrong. 

Moreover,  a  careful  enquiry  into  the  matter  would  disclose 
the  fact  that  there  is  oftentimes  far  less  of  injustice  in  the 
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anfferings  of  men  in  this  world  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
A  thouBand  things  seem  nnjust  to  us,  which  are  not  really  so. 
It  has  always  been  true  that  the  innocent  suffer  with  the 
^ilty  and  that  an  inferior  interest  must  sometimes  be  sacrificed 
for  a  superior.  Can  this  be  prevented  ?  Perhaps  not.  Such 
is  the  constitution  of  society,  with  its  complex  and  ever  grow- 
ing complexity  of  interests,  that  very  b'kely  God  himself 
cannot  interfere  with  the  laws  he  has  ordained,  without  causing 
greater  wrongs  than  would  be  true  by  letting  the  laws  work 
on  in  their  natural  way.  The  confusion,  the  wrongs,  the 
injustice  that  exist  in  this  world,  have  been  introduced  by 
man  and  not  by  God.  God,  is  working  to  untie  this  knot  that 
man  has  tied,  to  straighten  out  these  things  that  man  has  made 
crooked,  to  get  out  of  this  chaos  as  much  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness and  justice  as  he  possibly  can.  It  is  a  tough  problem 
even  for  the  infinite  Father  to  deal  with. 

He  will  most  certainly  even  up  all  these  things  by  and  by  so 
far  as  they  can  be  evened  up,  but  he  has  not  told  us  how  he  will 
do  it.  We  know  He  will  do  it  and  with  this  we  should  be  satis- 
fied. The  evening  up  will  be  the  rectification  not  of  his  wrongs 
but  of  man's.  But  we  must  arrest  this  discussion.  The  further 
we  pursue  it,  the  clearer  is  our  conviction,  that  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  take  the  Bible  substantially  as  we  find  it  and  not 
as  we  like  it. 

Fredebick  Alvobd. 
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Article    IIL— PROFESSOR   LADD'S    ELEMENTS    OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology.  A  Treatise  of  the 
Activities  and  Natare  of  the  Mind,  from  a  Physical  and  Ex- 
perimental Point  of  View.  By  George  T.  Labd,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1887.    8vo.,  pp.  696. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pablication  of  Professor  Ladd's 
Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  stndy  of  psychology  in  this  country,  and  even  of 
philosophy.  It  would  mark  a  fact  of  much  significance  were 
it  only  that  it  presents  such  a  striking  contrast  to  what  is 
popularly  understood  in  English-speaking  countries  as  physio- 
logical psychology.  Rash  speculation,  immature  and  crude 
generalization,  unfounded  assertion  of  individual  opinion  as 
scientific  fact,  a  maximum  of  fancy  with  a  modicum  of  fact, 
this  has  been  too  often  presented  as  physiological  psychology. 
If  we  add  that  materialism  of  an  unreasoned  and  primitive 
type  has  frequently  gone  along  with  this  mixture,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  some  psychologists  have  been  led  to  attack  all 
psychology  of  a  "physiological"  character  in  the  name  of 
that  which  they  call  "  pure."  But  such  works  have  had  no 
countenance  nor  support  from  the  real  investigators  in  this 
new  science.  Their  work  has  been  patient,  thorough,  and  de- 
tailed, for  the  most  part  on  definite  and  limited  topics.  Scat- 
tared  through  various  jonmals  and  monographs,  and  making 
no  pretensions  to  present  wide  generalizations,  its  value  has 
been  overlooked  even  by  special  cultivators  of  general  psy- 
chology ;  how  much  more  by  the  puBlic  to  whom  popular 
writings  appeal.  In  Germany,  matters  have  been  somewhat 
better,  not  only  because  there  are  many  more  special  investi- 
gators, but  because  many  of  the  higher  physiologies,  and 
Wundt's  masterly  work  in  particular,  have  familiarized  the 
philosophic  audience  with  its  broader  features.     Prof.  Ladd's 
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work  ought  to  do  this  for  the  English-speaking  public.  Few 
men  have  either  the  occasion,  the  patience  or  the  desire  to  wade 
through  the  immense  amount  of  detailed  specific  articles,  and 
reports  which  form  the  real  physiological  psychology.  But  no 
man  interested  in  such  subjects  at  all  has  any  excuse,  hence- 
forth,  for  remaining  ignorait  of  its  wider  a«p^tB  or  ^ven  of 
many  of  its  special  facts.  Dr.  Ladd  has  done  this  wading,  this 
compiling,  this  condensing,  this  arranging  for  him,  and  has 
done  it  with  a  carefulness,  a  width  of  research,  a  thoroughness 
and  a  patience  which  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  only  the  negative  side  of  the  matter. 
Its  important  and  positive  significance  is  that  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  new  methods  of  psychological  study  in  this 
country.  It  is  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  enthusiastic 
devotees  of  the  new  discipline  should  greatly  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  these  new  methods,  and  even  take  exceptions  to 
such  apparently  axiomatic  statements  as  that  physiological 
knowledge  in  and  of  itself  is  of  no  psychological  avail;  but 
this  one-sided  and  somewhat  unintelligent  overrating  should 
not  lead  others  to  a  neglect  equally  blind.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
traits  of  Dr.  Ladd's  book  is  the  skill  and  wisdom  with  which 
he  holds  the  scales  on  this  point.  His  generous  but  cautious 
position  on  the  value  and  limits  of  the  new  science  will  com- 
mand, I  am  sure,  the  adherence  of  the  most  of  his  readers. 
But  in  lingering  upon  these  general  remarks  we  have  kept 
ourselves  too  long  from  an  account  of  the  contents  of  Ladd's 
work,  which,  though  termed  "  Elements,"  is  of  700  pages. 

After  a  brief  introduction  upon  the  science  itself  (to  which 
we  shall  return  later),  Dr.  Ladd  gives  the  first  part  of  his  work 
to  a  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  without  any  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness as  determined  by  introspection  ;  the  second  part  describes 
the  various  correlations  between  these  nerve  phenomena  and 
those  of  consciousness,  with  an  account  of  their  laws,  while 
the  third  part  presents  ^'such  conclusions  sb  may  be  legiti- 
mately gathered  or  more  speculatively  inferred  concerning  the 
nature  (considered  as  a  real  being)  of  the  human  mind."  The 
second  part,  which  treats  of  physiological  psychology,  in  its 
limited  sense,  is  further  divided  by   topica    It   includes  a 
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pretty  complete  discussion  of  cerebral  localization  ;  of  psycho- 
physics,  as  an  account  of  the  quality,  quantity,  combination 
and  temporal  order  of  physical  stimuli  with  their  psychical 
responses ;  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  ^^  certain  statical  re- 
lations of  the  body  and  mind,"  an  account  of  the  relation  be- 
tween  mind  and  sex,  age,  race,  temperament,  etc;  and  a  chap- 
ter on  the  physical  basis  of  the  higher  faculties — ^memory, 
attention,  etc.  The  first  or  strictly  physiological  part  occupies 
just  abont  one-third  of  the  book,  and  gives  a  compact,  accurate 
and  for  the  most  part  clear  account  of  the  anatomy,  histology, 
and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  This  portion  of  the 
book  gives  an  account  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  brain  and  its 
component  parts,  based  upon  the  researches  of  the  best  of 
modem  investigators  with  almost  a  hundred  illustrative  plates 
(whose  almost  uniform  technical  excellence  is  worthy  of  high 
praise);  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  Du  Bois  Seymond, 
Hermann  and  others  on  the  electrical  properties  of  the  nerves ; 
a  summary  of  the  views  of  Meynert,  Flechsig  and  others  upon 
the  nerves  as  conductors ;  an  account  of  the  sensory  organs, 
and  of  the  embryological  development  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  short,  we  find  that  Dr.  Ladd  has  possessed  himself  of  pretty 
much  all  that  the  best  neurologists  have  had  to  say  in  their 
chosen  fields,  and  that  he  has  summarized  it  excellently  for  the 
general  reader. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  second  and  third  parts  that  the  one  in- 
terested especially  in  psychology  will  turn  with  the  more  eager- 
ness, and  also,  I  may  add,  with  the  more  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Ladd  gives  sixty  pages  to  the  vexed  question  of  cerebral  local- 
ization. In  this  discussion,  he  states  lucidly  and  accurately  the 
theories  of  Hitzig  and  Ferrier ;  of  Munk  and  Exner,  of  Goltz 
and  Wundt,  as  well  as  the  researches  of  many  less  known  in- 
vestigators. We  are  also  given  quite  a  detailed  account  of  the 
principal  evidences  bearing  upon  the  matter,  which  are  rightly 
classified  under  the  three  heads  of  experimental,  of  pathologi- 
cal and  histological  (and  anatomical.)  Finally,  the  general 
trend  of  the  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  a  few  judicial  gen- 
eralizations. We  speak  of  this  matter  in  particular  not  only 
because  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  but  also  be- 
cause it  illustrates  Dr.  Ladd's  usual  method  of  procedure  in 
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Texed  qoestionfir— and  what  queetions  in  this  subject  are  not 
vexed?  We  are  always  presented  fairly  with  the  yarions 
theories  npon  the  subject ;  with  as  full  an  outline  as  possible  of 
the  special  scientific  evidence,  and  finally  with  a  few  careful 
and  impartial  conclusions.  Not  every  one,  of  course,  will  agree 
with  these  summaries ;  not  every  one  will  think  that  just  the 
right  measure  of  credence  has  been  given  to  this  or  that  author- 
ity ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  will  deny  the  spirit  of  thoroughness, 
caution  and  justice  in  which  the  work  is  done.  In  this  particu- 
lar point,  Dr.  Ladd's  conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  tendency  of  the  best  authorities  at  present — ^namely,  in 
the  recognition  of  the  general  principle  of  localization,  but  with 
a  denial  of  definite  and  separated  ^^  centres,"  and  with  less  em- 
phasis than  formerly  upon  the  importance  of  the  cells  as  com- 
pared with  the  fibres.  In  his  own  words  *'  everything  in  both 
anatomy  and  physiology  indicates  that  the  principle  of  localized 
function  applies,  in  some  sort,  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
So-called  "  centres,"  "  areas,"  are  however  in  no  case  to  be  re- 
garded as  portions  of  its  nervous  substance  that  can  be  marked 
off  by  fixed  lines  for  the  confinement  of  definite  functions 
within  rigid  limits." 

Dr.  Ladd's  treatment  of  sensation  is,  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
quality  is  concerned,  as  full  as  the  limits  of  space  would  allow. 
FoUowing  Helmholtz  in  general  both  as  to  hearing  and  sight, 
he  has  by  no  means  neglected  other  authorities.  The  discussion 
of  "  muscular "  sensation  is  hardly  as  complete  as  the  present 
importance  of  the  subject  would  warrant  Our  author  is  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  the  theory  as  to  its  central  origin,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  me  adequately  to  have  weighed  the  evidence  for 
resolving  it  into  sensations  of  contact,  of  the  mutual  push  and 
;pull  of  the  skin,  joints,  tendons,  etc.  The  weakest  point  in 
the  discussion  of  sensations  is,  however,  the  chapter  upon  quan- 
tity. We  are  given,  indeed,  much  the  fullest  statement  that 
exists  in  English  of  the  methods  employed,  and  of  the  particu- 
lar facts  ascertained  by  Weber,  Fechner  and  others.  But  these 
facte  have  been  employed  by  the  latter  as  the  basis  of  a 
"  science  "  of  psycho-physics,  and  the  importance  of  this  matter 
would  justify  an  extended  reference  to  matters  which  are  not 
alluded  to.    How  far  can  the  category  of  extensive  quantity  be 
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applied  to  psychical  states  at  all  ?  Do  we  really  measure  the  rela- 
tion between  stimnlas  and  sensation,  or  simply  our  own  judg- 
ments ?  Can  ^^  the  least  distinguishable  sensation  "  be  regarded 
in  any  sense  as  a  iized  quantity,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  unit  ?  Can 
Fechner's  formula  be  interpreted  so  as  to  give  a  very  different  re- 
sult from  that  which  he  gets  ?  Discussion  in  Grermany  at  the 
present  time  is  turning  very  krgely  upon  such  points  as  these. 
Accepting  the  facts,  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  get  at  their 
highest  significance,  and  an  account  of  these  discussions  with  a 
judicial  summary  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of  Dr. 
Ladd's  chapter.  However,  in  a  field  of  such  vastness  and 
complexity,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some  important  matters 
only  lightly  touched  upon. 

From  these  topics,  we  are  brought  to  that  of  sense-presenta- 
tion, as  distinct  from  mere  sensations ;  in  especial  to  that  of  the 
projection  and  localization  of  sensations  in  space.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  very  best  of  Dr.  Ladd's  work. 
It  is  equally  excellent  in  the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which 
the  specific  evidence  is  treated,  and  in  the  ability  and  wisdom 
of  its  conclusions.  Inverting  Dr.  Ladd's  order,  we  will  state 
the  latter  first :  ^'  The  object  of  sense-perception,  the  presenta- 
tion of  sense,  is  not  an  ea^o-mental  entity,  made  up  outside 
the  mind,  and  borne  into  or  impressed  upon  it  through  the 
avenues  of  sense.  It  is  a  mental  construction.  The  field  of 
vision  is  a  subjective  affair,  and  so  is  the  field  of  touch.  The 
same  psychical  subject  which  reacts  upon  the  stimulation  of  the 
nervous  organs  of  sense,  in  the  form  of  sensations,  by  its  activ- 
ity in  synthesizing  these  sensations,  constructs  the  objects  of 
sense.  The  fundamental  fact  is  the  presence  and  activity  of 
the  subject  known  as  Mind."  Or,  as  he  states  the  matter  at 
another  time,  "  only  mental  factors  can  be  built  into  mental 
products,"  and  this  must  be  by  means  of  a  mental  constructive 
synthesis.  The  sensation  is  itself  a  mental  state ;  the  process 
by  which  the  sensation  is  projected  and  localized  is  itself  a 
mental  process,  nay,  "a  mental  achievement."  These  state- 
ments put  the  explanation  of  space-perception  upon  its  only 
possible  significant  basis,  and  it  is  to  be  counted  a  great  gain 
that  no  **  wolf  cry  "  of  "  idealism  "  has  kept  Dr.  Ladd  from 
them. 
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I  should  be  giving  a  very  wrong  impression,  however,  if  I 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  chief  emphasis  is  put  apon  these 
conGlasion&  The  emphasis  rests  upon  the  painstaking,  minnte 
and  thorough  analysis  of  the  process.  Dr.  Ladd  states  that  the 
explanation  of  space-perception  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
following  particular  truths  :  (1.)  There  must  be  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  qualitatively  different  series  of  sensations. 
Thus  pure  differences  in  pitch  alone,  or  pressure  or  color  do 
not  give  material  for  constructing  special  object&  (2.)  There 
must  be  a  certain  adaptability  in  the  sensations  to  form  graded 
aeries  and  to  combine  with  other  series — a  condition  which  is 
found  for  the  most  part  only  in  touch  and  vision.  (3.)  Every 
sensation,  besides  its  general  qualitative  character,  must  have 
its  own  '^  local  stamp,"  corresponding  in  some  way  to  the  part 
of  the  organism  affected.  (4.)  There  are  various  stages  in  the 
elaboration  of  sensations  into  extended  objects.  Of  these, 
localization  and  eccentric  projection  are  the  more  important. 
(5.)  There  is  constantly  required  not  only  the  activity  of  mind 
in  responding  to  stimuli  with  sensations,  but  in  combining 
them  in  a  synthetic  and  constructive  way. 

Dr.  Ladd's  discussion  consists  in  the  extended  and  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  each  of  the  above  five  points.  Our  limits 
of  space  forbid  touching  upon  more  than  one,  the  third-  Dr. 
Ladd  adopts  completely  the  theory  of  Lotze  as  to  the  existence 
of  local  signs,  though  not  so  completely  his  theory  as  to  their 
nature.  Dr.  Ladd  would  hold  that  it  consists  in  a  certain 
shading  of  the  sensation,  and  that  every  '^  spatial "  sense  has 
a  local  system  of  its  own.  He  thus  opposes  the  extreme  theory 
of  the  English  school,  which  makes  spatial  perception  to  rest 
npon  ^^  muscular  "  sensation.  In  this  he  is  at  one  with  Ward 
in  England,  and  James  in  this  country.  Whether  he  would 
also  admit ''  extensity  "  or  not  as  a  specific  element  in  the  sensa- 
tion does  not  appear — apparently,  however,  he  would  refer 
"  extensity  "  rather  to  the  synthetic  reaction  of  the  mind  than 
to  the  sensuous  element  itself.  It  would  certainly  simplify  mat^ 
teiB,  however,  if  the  local  sign  could  itself  be  made  out  to  be  an 
'^  extensive  "  factor,  and  not  merely  qualitative  in  the  general 
sense.  From  these  general  principles.  Dr.  Ladd  goes  on  to 
apply  them  to  the  special  subjects  of  touch  and  visual  space- 
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perceptioiL  For  this  we  muBt  refer  to  the  book  itself,  as,  in- 
deed, we  miist  for  all  the  other  topics  treated,  except  to  men- 
tion that  the  last  four  chapters  discuss  the  results  of  the 
previous  portions  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  fundamental 
metaphyBical  principles.  These  chapters  wiU  be  to  many 
readers  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  for  no  one  but  a 
narrow  specialist  will  deny  that  the  chief  value  of  the  specific 
psycho-physical  investigations  lies  in  the  aid  which  they  afford 
in  building  up  a  '^  spiritual  picture  "  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
relation  to  the  universe.  A  discussion  of  these  results  lies  far 
outside  the  capacity  of  this  article,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  a  general  way  the  conclusions  reached  tend  to  agree  with 
those  of  Lotze. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  I  should  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  upon  the  view  of  physiological  psychology  taken  in  this 
book.  The  criticism  which  I  personally  should  have  to  make 
upon  it  is  that  it  is  not  one  view,  but  a  wavering  between  two. 
The  older  opinion  regarding  physiological  psychology  is  that  it 
is  the  science  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  body ;  of  the  cor- 
relations of  the  physical  and  the  psychical.  The  cause  is  evi- 
dent enough.  Psychology  began  with  a  purely  *'  introspective  " 
study  of  consciousness,  and  after  it  had  attained  some  com- 
pleteness on  this  line,  it  was  found  that  nerve  processes  are 
at  the  basis  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  conscious  states.  So 
there  grew  up  the  idea  of  a  third  science,  distinct  in  some  sort 
from  both  physiology  and  psychology,  which  should  deal  with 
the  correlations  of  the  two.  It  was  not  to  deal  in  any  way  with 
the  psychical  in  itself  (that  was  fully  ascertained  by  introspec- 
tion) but  with  its  parallelism  with  the  physical.  But  it  was 
found  that  this  physiological  application  did  not  leave  the 
strictly  psychological  facts  unaltered ;  it  led  to  pretty  com- 
plete transformations  of  them,  especially  in  the  theory  of  sensa- 
tion where  the  change  was  a  revolution.  Thus  there  has 
gradually  arisen,  especially  under  the  influence  of  Wundt,  the 
conception  of  physiological  psychology  as  a  method,  whose  end 
is  not  the  parallelisms  between  the  brain  and  consciousness,  but 
the  investigation  of  consciousness  itself  by  physical  methods. 
Dr.  Ladd  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  adopted  either  of  these 
views,  or  even  to  have  discriminated  them.     On  the  one  hand, 
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he  says :  ^*  Two  sets  of  phenomena  must  be  examined  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  the  laws  of  these  relations  pointed 
out,"  (page  6).  Again,  (page  7) :  "  The  constant  forms  of 
corrdaUon  constitute  the  laws  for  the  discovery  of  which  phy- 
siological psychology  undertakes  its  special  researches,"  and 
(page  18),  ^Hhat  the  structures  and  functions  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  the  activities  of  the 
mind  are  extensively  and  intimately  correlated,  is  a  fact  beyond 
all  doubt.  It  is  the  particular  task  of  physiological  psychology 
to  show  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  such  correlation 
exists."  On  the  other  hand,  he  says :  "  It  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  paychclogy  approached  and  studied  from  a  certain 
side  or  point  of  view,"  (page  1 ;  similarly  defined,  page  4). 
"  The  peculiarity  of  physiological  psychology,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  science  of  mind  consists  largely  in  the 
method  of  its  approach,"  (page  9).  "  The  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  of  psychology  is  the  end  to  be  reached ;  physiology 
is  to  give  us  the  way  by  which  and  the  guidance  under  which 
the  approach  to  this  end  must  be  made,"  (page  11). 

It  is  thus  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Ladd  has 
confused  two  opposed — ^almost  contradictory,  opinions.  On 
the  one  hand,  physiological  psychology  is  nothing  but  psychol- 
ogy approached  by  a  certain  method ;  on  the  other,  psychology 
is  to  be  completed  by  one  method,  that  of  introspection,  and 
then  there  is  to  be  a  science  of  the  relations  thus  discovered, 
to  those  discovered  by  the  science  of  physiology.  That  the 
tWD^^ews  involve  radically  distinct  ideas  concerning  the  mind 
and  its  relations  to  the  body  need  not  be  pointed  out  They 
also  lead  up  to  radically  distinct  philosophical  conceptions. 
The  inevitable  outcome  of  the  ''  correlation "  theory  is  a  con- 
tinuation, under  modified  form,  of  the  Cartesian  Dualism. 
The  other  would  seem  to  lead  up  to  a  Monism  or  a  theory 
which  should  regard  mind  and  body  as  not  merely  correlate, 
but  as  members  of  one  "  real  being." 

This,  of  course,  would  aflEect  only  the  third  part  of  Dr. 
Ladd's  work  which  has  been  omitted  from  this  review.  But 
the  confusion  has  its  effect  upon  the  specific  treatment  of  topics 
like  that  of  cerebral  localization.  The  spinal-cord  and  lower 
centres  of  the  brain  are  treated  in  part  first,  as  having  no 
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immediate  psychical  bearing,  while  the  parte  above  the  basal 
ganglia  are  treated  in  part  second  as  being  in  immediate 
relation  to  conscioos  facts.  In  other  words  9ome  nervous  phe- 
nomena are  treated  as  psycho-physical,  others  as  purely  physi- 
ological, although  it  is  also  clearly  stated  that  the  entire 
nervous  system  forms  a  unity,  and  is  as  a  whole  a  differentia- 
tion of  one  of  the  layers  of  the  body.  Dr.  Ladd  is  also  led 
into  evident  embarrassment  at  just  this  point  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  animal  and  human  intelligence,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  various  forms  of  animal  intelligence.  On  page  249  it  is 
stated  that  the  spinal  cord  of  a  frog,  with  the  lower  centers  of 
the  brain  give  signs  of  psychical  phenomena;  on  page  251, 
he  says  that  the  nervous  mechanism,  working  without  any 
accompaniment  of  mental  phenomena,  may  account  for  the 
most  of  what  is  done  by  the  hen  or  pigeon  deprived  of  its 
cerebral  hemispheres.  £ither  different  principles  are  applied 
to  cold  and  warm  blooded  animals,  or  such  statements  contra- 
dict each  other.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
system  is  a  unit  and  that  the  application  of  physiology  has 
given  us  new  and  changed  ideas  in  psychology,  and  not  merely 
an  account  of  the  physical  basis  of  already  ascertained  psychi- 
cal facts,  would  it  not  be  well  definitely  to  adopt  the  view 
that  physiological  psychology  is  a  branch  of  general  psychology 
characterized  solely  by  its  experimental  method  of  approach  t 
The  other  criticism  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  upon 
the  general  character  of  Dr.  Ladd's  book  is  that  it  greatly 
under-estimates  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  apperception. 
Wundt's  work  is,  indeed,  remarkably  varied  and  touches  almost 
every  side  of  psychology,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  chief 
theory,  that  of  central  innervation  (stated  in  physiological 
terms),  or  of  apperception,  in  psychological  language,  should 
be  so  largely  overlooked  in  a  book  of  the  importance  of  the 
one  under  review.  Dr.  Ladd  limits  apperception  to  clear  and 
distinct  perception ;  while  in  the  German  use,  introduced  by 
licibnitz,  and  continued  in  different  aspects  by  Kant  and  Her- 
bart,  and  made  central  by  Wundt,  it  signifies  the  inner  central 
reaction  upon  stimuli  which  reach  the  brain;  or  in  psycho- 
logical terms,  the  influence  of  the  organized  mind  upon  the 
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separate  sensations  which  reach  it.  Distinctness  of  impression 
is,  indeed,  one  resnlt  of  this  central  activity,  but  only  one,  and 
in  many  respects  a  subordinate  one.  Dr.  Ladd's  under-esti- 
mate  of  its  importance  is  to  be  regretted  not  only  because  it 
fails  to  bring  before  the  reader  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generalizations  (to  my  mind,  the  most  so)  yet 
reached  in  physiological  psychology,  but  also  because  of  its 
influence  on  the  treatment  of  specific  topics.  For  example. 
Dr.  Ladd  gives  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  time-measure- 
ment of  psychical  phenomena,  which  shows  deep  research, 
great  accuracy  and  which  is  brought  narrowly  to  data  It 
faOs,  however,  to  convey  the  full  importance  of  the  subject, 
because  it  states  the  facts  as  a  series  of  isolated  measurements. 
Such,  indeed,  they  are  to  many  investigators,  but  in  the  light 
of  Wundt's  theory,  they  are  no  longer  mere  statements  that 
such  and  such  a  process  occupies  so  much  time ;  they  are  facts 
illustrating  the  nature  and  working  of  the  central  activity  of 
mind.  So  too  Dr.  Ladd's  treatment  of  the  physical  relations  of 
the  will,  and  of  attention,  would  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  enriched  by  a  better  appreciation  of  Wundt's  theory — 
and  all  this,  whether  one  accept  or  deny  the  theory. 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  however,  one  cannot  but  admire 
its  patient  research,  its  massive  learning,  its  thoroughness,  and 
its  candor.  Dr.  Ladd  appears  to  have  made  himself  acquainted 
and  at  first  hand,  with  almost  every  authority  on  the  almost 
infinite  number  of  topi6s  which  fall  under  his  comprehensive 
fioope,  even  to  the  most  recent.  His  use  of  them  is  discrimin- 
ating and  abla  That  there  should  be  occasional  inequalities, 
is  inevitable,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  will  be  discovered 
only  by  the  specialist,  and  even  then,  for  the  most  part,  only 
by  the  specialist  in  his  one  special  field.  The  book,  to  use  a 
J™  ge.'L.y  lx«er  left  .n,Il  in  .  «™.,  I.  Weed' .  Mon,- 
ment ;  it  is  not  only  the  only  physiological  psychology  in  the 
English  language,  but  it  is  deserving  of  this  distinction. 

John  Dbwbt. 
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Abticlb  IV.— the    theological  ISSUE  IN  CONNEC- 
TICUT, IN  1833. 

A  PAMPHLET  of  fifty-eight  pages  was  printed  in  Hartford  in 
1833,  entitled  "  An  address  to  the  Congregational  Chnrches  of 
Connecticut  on  the  present  state  of  their  religions  concerns.*' 
Its  author  lamented  the  indifference  of  the  ministry  and  the 
churches  to  matters  which  filled  him  with  apprehension  and 
alarm.  From  his  watchtower  he  discerned  new  doctrines  and 
measures  which  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  State,  and  were 
bringing  sure  disaster.  The  time  had  come  when  a  division 
of  the  denomination  was  inevitable,  and  all  men  must  decide 
whether  to  hold  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  or  abandon  it  for 
sentiments  which  they  labored  all  their  lives  to  refute.  The 
faithful  were  called  on  to  renounce  a  system,  whose  ultimate 
effects,  ''  in  the  corruption  of  the  churches,  the  prostration  of 
religion,  and  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  infidelity,"  would 
be  seen  before  many  years. 

This  pamphlet  was  not  written  by  a  solitary  alarmist,  but  by 
the  representative  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  sincerely 
believed  that  perils  were  imminent  which  could  be  averted 
only  by  prompt  and  concerted  action.  It  is  not  easy  to  repro- 
duce in  limited  paragraphs  the  spirit  of  this  sensational  appeal 
The  writer  alleges  that — 

"  A  system  of  doctrines  and  a  course  of  practice  have  been, 
within  a  few  years  past,  introduced  into  our  Theological  Sem- 
inary, our  College,  and  some  of  our  churches,  which  were 
unknown  to  our  pilgrim  fathers,  and  which  are  extremely 
adverse  to  the  habits  of  our  denomination  for  the  last  fifty 
years." 

He  might,  without  any  violence  to  his  own  convictions,  call 
these  doctrines  and  measures  ^'Arminian  or  Pelagian  and 
fanatical."  We  are,  he  says,  a  divided  denomination,  the  divi- 
sion extends  to  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity ;  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Arminian  creeds  cannot  coalesce  or  harmonize; 
there  is  no  rational  prospect  that  either  side  will  recede.  Sep- 
aration is  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace. 
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Speaking  of  new  divinity  the  writer  says:  "Either  the 
projectors  of  this  new  scheme  designed  to  keep  their  senti- 
ments in  concealment,  or  they  have  not  been  capable  of  being 
intelligible;  for  the  fact  is,  all  in  respect  to  this  scheme  has 
been  obscurity  and  confusion.  .  .  .  We  hear  from  some  of  the 
subaltern  writers  and  printers  of  the  new  divinity,  that  the  dif- 
ference exists  in  one  point  only."  **  Those  who  assert  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  one  point  only,  assert  what  they  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  is  falsa"  He  dwells  at  great  length  on  circumstances 
which  seem  to  him  to  indicate  artifice  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nent&  ''  Many  assertions  have  been  made  as  to  the  sentiments 
of  President  Edwards,  which  are  utterly  unfounded  in  fact.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Edwards  would  have  rejected 
with  abhorrence  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  divinity." 
**What  must  the  divinity  be,  and  what  must  its  authors  be,  when 
its  support  is  trick  and  strategem."  "  The  writings  of  Bellamy 
and  Dwight  have  been  garbled  and  tortured  to  extort  from 
them  the  new  divinity."  '*  But  the  artifice  does  not  stop  here. 
Lately  we  have  a  Church  Psalmody  announced,  as  sanctioned 
by  the  name  of  Watts.  In  this  production  there  are  omissions 
which  Watts  would  have  considered  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. And  thus  the  name  of  this  good  man  is  made  a  pass- 
port to  a  production  which  Watts  would  sooner  have  lost  his 
right  hand  than  have  authorized.  In  addition  to  this,  agents 
have  been  abroad  in  the  community,  soliciting  patronage  for  a 
Comprehensive  Com/mtnta/ry  on  the  Bihle^  which,  it  seems,  is 
to  be  culled  from  the  works  of  Scott,  Henry  and  Brown. 
These  friends  of  sound  doctrine  would  doubtless  prefer  to 
speak  for  themselves,  as  they  have  spoken  in  their  commenta- 
ries, than  to  have  their  words  disjointed  and  new  modeled. 
And  what  can  be  the  object  of  this  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
anthers  unless  it  is  to  turn  the  reputation  of  these  men  against 
their  own  sentiments,  by  presenting  partial  statements." 
"  What  remains,  on  this  point  but  that  we  have  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible?  And  such  a  translation  is  said  to  be 
preparing."*  "  Ministers  now  usually  remain  but  a  year  or  two 
in  a  place.     We  lament  to  find  that  the  importance  of  settled 

*  The  preface  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster's  first  edition  of  ''the  Holy  Bible, 
with  amendments  of  the  language,"  is  dated  September,  18d8. 
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pastors  ...  is  not  duly  felt  by  our  churches."  "  K  the  new 
doctrines  and  new  measures  do  not  materially  injure  all  our 
public  institutions  for  benevolent  purposes  by  sowing  the 
seeds  of  distrust  and  dissension  we  shall  have  special  occasion 
for  gratitude."  ^'  Some  ministers  and  churches  find  themselves 
at  home  in  the  new  divinity.  They  have  been  all  along  sigh- 
ing for  the  leeks  and  fleshpots  of  Egypt." 

The  writer  bewails  the  indifference  of  ministers  and  churches, 
and  finds  in  it  ground  for  apprehension  and  alarm. 

^^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  idle  stories  and  fancies  of  book 
speculators  have  driven   from  many  Christian  families  such 
books  as  those  written  written  by  Scott,  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
Dwight,  Baxter  and  Jay ;  or  if  not  driven  them  from  the  house, 
have  caused  them  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten !"     "  It  is  a 
signal  evidence  of  public  apathy,  that  a  professor  of  divinity 
in  Yale  College  should  publicly  impugn  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  the   College  and   the  creed  by  which  he  professes  to  be 
guided,  and  yet  retains  his  place."     "  The  question  is  not  now, 
whether  the  standard  of  Yale  College  is  right  or  wrong ;  but, 
can  a  man  honestly  profess  the  truth  of  it,  and  take  an  impor- 
tant post  under  its  auspices,  and  then  give  it  a  fiat  denial  V 
*'When  I  see  accounts  in  the  public  journals  of  fathers  and 
brethren  who  are  decidedly  orthodox  and  evangelical  in  their 
views,  and  who  would  sooner  lose  a  right  hand  than  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and  yet  who  are  so  infatuated  by 
some  means  as  to  assist  in  introducing  to  the  ministry  and 
placing  over  our  churches  men  who  are  most  zealously  devoted 
to  the  work  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  I 
confess  I  tremble  for  the  ark."     "  The  friends  of  orthodoxy  in 
Connecticut,  are  many  of  them  dragging  in  a  wooden  horse 
(under  the  name  of  a  theological  seminary)  filled  with  the  dis- 
ciples of  new  divinity  and  placing  it  in  their  own  pulpits,  and 
comforting  themselves  with  this  supposed  act  of  piety.     But 
presently  they  will  be  roused  from  their  slumbers,  to  see  them- 
selves and  their  families  sacrificed  upon  their  own  altars." 

The  respondents  against  whom  such  serious  charges  were 
made  were  three  ministers  of  the  Congregational  order,  all 
resident  in  New  Haven  and  professors  in  Yale  College,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  Dr.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  and  Prof.  Chauncey 
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A.  Goodrich.  The  complainants  most  conspicuous  in  bringing 
these  charges  before  the  public  were  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey, 
Rev.  Bennett  Tyler,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woods ;  while  in  the 
background  were  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hewit,  and  Rev  Asahel  Net- 
tleton, — all  of  them  except  Dr.  Woods  being  graduates  of  Yale 
and  pupils  of  President  Dwight,  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
century. 

Dr.  Taylor,  graduating  in  1807,  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  New  Haven  in  1812,  succeeding  Prof.  Stuart  who 
had  gone  to  Andover,  and  after  ten  years  in  the  pastorate  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  was  founded  in  1822. 

Dr.  Fitch,  of  the  Yale  Class  of  1810,  became  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and 
added  to  his  college  duties  that  of  instructing  theologiqal  stu- 
dents in  Greek  exegesis  and  the  criticism  of  sermons.  His 
classmate,  Prof.  Goodrich,  entered  the  college  faculty  at  the 
same  time  with  him  as  professor  of  English  literature.     In 

1833  Dr.  Taylor  was  forty-seven  years  old,  and  his  colleagues 
were  about  four  years  younger. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  the  author  of  the  Appeal^  was  a 
native  of  East  Haddam,  and  after  a  pastorate  in  Goshen  from 
1810  to  1825,  had  removed  to  Westchester,  where  he  was  pastor 
in  1833. 

Dr.  Tyler  was  a  little  older,  having  graduated  in  1804,  in  the 
class  with  John  C.  Calhoun,  John  Pierpont,  Dirck  C.  Lansing, 
Abel  McEwen,  and  John  Marsh.  In  1808  he  was  settled  at 
South  Britain ;  in  1822  he  became  president  of  Dartmouth 
College ;  in  1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Payson  in  Portland,  and  in 

1834  came  back  to  Connecticut  as  first  president  of  the  new 
seminary  at  East  Windsor. 

Of  the  group  referred  to,  Dr.  Woods  is  the  only  one  not 
identified  with  Connecticut.  He  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of 
age,  had  been  a  professor  at  Andover  from  its  foundation  and 
had  been  a  conspicuous  defender  of  orthodoxy  in  controversy 
with  Unitarians. 

It  is  of  interest  to  recall  the  names  of  other  persons  and  to 
remember  their  relation  to  what  Prof.  E.  A.  Lawrence  describes 
as  "  the  theological  controversy  of  the  age."    Leonard  Bacon 
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was  pafitor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  over  which  he 
was  installed  in  1825.  The  North  Church  was  vacant,  Mr. 
Merwin  having  resigned  his  twenty-five  years  pastorate  in  1831 
and  gone  to  Wilton.  It  was  in  1833  that  Elisha  L.  Cleveland 
began  his  labors  in  the  Third  Church,  and  the  same  year 
Horace  Bushnell  went  to  the  North  Church  in  Hartford,  Dr. 
Hawes  having  then  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  since 
1818.  Dr.  Hewit  was  at  Bridgeport,  Dr.  Porter  at  Farming- 
ton,  Dr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Everest  in  Norwich  Tovjm,  and  Mr. 
McEwen  in  New  London.  Dr.  Emmons  was  living  at  Frank- 
lin, Mass.,  but  had  ceased  to  preach  six  years  before  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  Enoch  Pond,  after  editing  five  volumes  of 
The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  had  recently  gone  to  Bangor  Semi- 
nary. Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  who  in  1826  had  gone  from  Litch- 
field to  Boston,  had  left  there  for  Lane  Seminary  in  IS'62, 
Asahel  Nettleton,  (Yale  1809),  who  had  had  twenty  years  ex- 
perience as  a  revivalist  and  was  fifty  years  old,  was  a  resident  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Finney,  nine  years  his  junior,  was  especially 
active  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1833,  Noah  Porter,  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  and  Flavel  Bas- 
com  were  tutors  in  Yale  College;  Samuel  G.  Buckingham, 
George  E.  Day,  S.  W.  S.  Dutton  and  Samuel  Wolcott  were 
Seniors  in  college ;  Peter  Parker  and  Oliver  E.  Daggett  were 
students  in  divinity ;  RaylPalmer  was  a  licentiate  of  New 
Haven  West  Association  ;  and  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  David  B.  Coe, 
George  Duffield,  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  and  Myron  N.  Morris 
were  just  entering  college.  There  were  at  that  time  226  Con- 
gregational churches  in  the  State,  and  both  before  and  after  the 
year  1833  they  were  visited  vsdth  extensive  and  memorable  re- 
vivals. In  Farmington,  for  example,  under  Dr.  Porter's  min- 
istry, 633  persons  united  with  the  church  between  1831  and 
1840.  At  Enfield,  in  1833,  Dr.  Nettleton  met  with  marked 
success.  In  1881  in  Yale  College  "  nearly  one-half  of  the  im- 
penitent students  were  hopefully  brought  into  the  Kingdom," 
and  seventy-four  were  added  to  the  college  church,  while  in  the 
town  nearly  nine  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ  In  this  revival  the  labors  of  Professor 
Goodrich,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Fitch  were  specially  worthy  of 
mention. 
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The  charge  made  by  Mr.  Harvey  in  1838  had  two  special 
points, — new  divinity  and  new  measures.  By  new  measures 
he  meant "  exhorting  sinners  to  resolve  to  be  Christians,  and 
representing  sach  promise  to  be  equivalent  to  the  duty;" 
^'  leading  people  to  proclaim  their  conversion  by  taking  certain 
seats  or  positions,  or  by  signs  previously  concerted ;"  and  "  in- 
discriminate annunciation  and  praise  of  all  movements  which 
put  on  the  appearance  of  revivals  and  the  excitement  of  feel- 
ing without  discretion  or  mercy.'* 

Mr.  Nettleton  some  years  before  this  time  had  been  greatly 
exercised  in  view  of  measures  practised  in  ISew  York  by  Mr. 
Finney  and  his  followers :  measures  which  seemed  to  be  irrev- 
erent and  pernicious.  Such  things  as  encouraging  females  to 
pray  in  promiscuous  assemblies  ;  praying  for  persons  in  public 
by  name ;  intruding  into  the  parishes  of  ministers  and  de- 
nouncing as  enemies  of  revivals  those  who  dissented  from 
their  ways,  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Nettleton  as  fraught  with 
danger;  and  between  him  and  Mr.  Finney  there  came  an  irre- 
parable breach. 

But  these  peculiar  methods  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
sanction  of  the  New  Haven  professors,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  ever  prevailed  extensively  in  Connecticut.  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  enter  into  the  controversy  which  raged  for  a 
time  so  violently,  and  therefore  they  may  be  passed  by  without 
further  notice  here.  It  is  with  **  what  Dr.  Taylor  said,"  rather 
than  "  what  Mr.  Finney  did,"  that  we  have  to  do. 

What,  then,  did  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates  say  ?  In  July, 
1826,  Dr.  Fitch  preached  two  aiscourses  in  Yale  Chapel,  from 
the  text  "  Sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law  ;"  in  de- 
fense of  the  proposition  '^  that  sin,  in  every  form  and  instance^ 
is  reducible  to  the  act  of  a  moral  agent,  in  which  he  violates  a 
known  rule  of  duty."  An  anonymous  review  in  the  Phila- 
delphia ^^  Christian  Advocate  "  poured  forth  lamentations  that 
at  Yale  College  "  there  should  be  promulgated  by  men,  called 
orthodox,  a  system  subversive  of  the  radical  principles"  of 
Edwards.  This  led  to  the  publication  in  1827  of  a  pamphlet 
of  96  pages,  in  which  Dr.  Fitch  pursued  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Sin." 

In  September,  1828,  Dr.  Taylor  delivered  at  the  Yale  Com- 
mencement, his  famous  '^  Condo  ad  Clerum,"  in  which  lus  thesis 
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was,  '^  that  the  entire  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is  by  nature." 
It  was  in  fact  a  defensive  sermon,  called  forth  by  a  public 
arraignment  of  the  preacher  by  the  late  Dr.  Hewit.  The 
story  as  told  by  Crocker,*  is  that  early  in  that  year,  Hubbard 
Winslow  made  an  appeal  for  f ands  for  Tale  Seminary  one  Sab- 
bath morning  in  the  Fairfield  Church.  Dr.  Hewit,  a  former 
pastor,  was  present,  and  took  occasion  in  the  afternoon  to  charge 
Dr.  Taylor  with  heresy  and  "  to  represent  that  the  theological 
department  was  injurious  to  the  college  and  a  nuisance  which 
ought  to  be  removed."  Dr.  Taylor  was  afterwards  invited  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  for  his  own  vindication ;  and  the  discourse 
wliich  he  preached  was  afterwards  repeated  before  the  Con- 
necticut ministers  at  Commencement  In  this  discourse,  in 
answer  to  the  objection  "  that  the  universal  depravity  of  man- 
kind was  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God,"  he 
suggested  that,  possibly,  the  existence  of  sin  and  evil  was  in- 
cidental to  the  best  possible  system ;  and  that  it  was  a  ground- 
less assumption  to  say  either  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of 
the  greatest  good,  or  that  God  could  have  prevented  all  sin  in 
a  moral  system. 

The  next  year  these  positions  were  assailed  by  Mr.  Harvey, 
who  maintained  that  there  is  sin  in  man  which  is  not  his  own 
act,  but  his  nature ;  and  joined  issue  on  the  question  of  the  di- 
vine permission  of  sin ;  though  expressing  the  hope  "  that  Dr. 
Taylor  may  make  it  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Christian 
public,  that  he  is,  in  no  sense,  chargeable  with  heresy."  The 
discussion  on  the  whole  tended  toward  harmony. 

Dr.  Taylor  next  fell  into  a  debate  with  Dr.  Tyler,  on  this 
wise. 

In  1827,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring  of  the  Brick  Church,  New 
York,  published  an  essay  of  50  pages  on  "  the  Means  of  Regen- 
eration." In  the  four  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Christian 
Spexstator  for  1829,  Dr.  Taylor  reviewed  this  essay,  with  the 
practical  aim  of  showing  the  consistency  of  exhortations  to 
immediate  repentance  with  the  sinner's  dependance  on  God. 
Dr.  Tyler  published  a  pamphlet  of  "  Strictures  "  on  this  Re- 
view, den3ring  that  sinners  can  use  means  of  regeneration,  and 
charging  the  reviewer  with  having  "  swerved  from  the  faith  of 

*  The  Catastrophe  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1887,  page  131. 
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the  Pilgrim  fathers/'  and  going  over  towards  the  ranks  of  Ar- 
minianism.  His  words  are,  ^^  Not  that  he  has  formally  denied 
any  one  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  system,  but  it  is  believed  that 
in  his  statements  and  explanations  he  has  adopted  principles 
which  will  lead  by  inevitable  consequences  to  the  denial  of  im- 
portant doctrines,  and  that  his  speculations  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  gradual  influx  of  error  upon  the  American  churches, 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  evangelical  religion.''^  Several 
pamphlets  followed  on  each  side,  on  the  general  subject  of 
moral  agency. 

The  next  discussion  was  started  by  Dr.  Woods,  who  in  1880 
published  a  pamphlet  containing  eight  letters  to  Dr.  Taylor  on 
the  subject  of  the  divine  permission  of  sin ;  assailing  some  in- 
cidental points  in  the  '^  Concio,"  the  same  in  part,  which  Mr. 
Harvey  had  previously  discussed.  A  rejoinder  was  made  by 
Dr.  Taylor  in  the  Christian  Spectator. 

In  1882  there  followed  a  second  discussion  between  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Dr.  Tyler.  The  prevalent  suspicion  that  Dr.  Taylor 
had  departed  from  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  "  alarm  lest  as  a 
teacher  of  theology,  he  should  introduce  heresy  into  the 
churches,"  led  Dr.  Hawes  to  address  a  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor  ask- 
ing for  a  "  frank  and  full  statement  of  his  religious  views." 
He  responded  in  a  long  letter  (dated  Feb.  1,  1882),  containing 
eleven  articles  of  faith,  with  additional  pai*agraphs  showing 
what  he  did  not  believe.  This  letter  was  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, and  as  a  matter  of  common  interest  was  copied  into 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  had 
thus  far  directed  its  guns  against  TJnitarianism,  but  which  now, 
for  a  year  and  more,  was  opened  for  a  debate  between  the  two 
Doctors.  Dr.  Tyler  began  his  review  of  the  creed  with  the 
admission  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  eleven  articles  them- 
selves, but  feared  that  Dr.  Taylor's  theories  involved  principles 
subversive  of  the  articles,  and  if  carried  out  to  their  legitimate 
consequences  would  lead  to  a  renunciation  of  fundamental 
doctrines, — especially  of  decrees,  original  sin,  regeneration  and 
election.  The  discussion  that  ensued  was  mainly  about  human 
depravity  and  the  divine  permission  of  sin ;  and  it  was  pro- 
tracted till  the  editor,  and  probably  his  readers,  grew  tired  of 
it,  and  closed  the  door  against  further  articles.     The  contro- 
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▼ersy  terminated  by  the  very  cnrioxts  claim  by  Dp.  Taylor  that 
practically  Dr.  Tyler's  viewB  and  his  own  coincided,  and  a  re- 
joinder by  Dr.  Tyler  that  in  nine  specified  particulars  they 
were  at  variance. 

This  review  brings  us  to  the  crisis  of  1838,  which  year  also 
witnessed  some  side  issues ;  first  in  an  attack  upon  the  New 
Haven  divines  by  Dr.  Chauncey  Lee,  of  Marlboro,  (Ot.),  a 
supra-lapsarian,  who  maintained  that  God  produces  the  volitions 
of  men,  and  by  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Williams  College,  who  held  similar 
views  of  the  divine  efficiency ;  and  the  next,  by  Dr.  Gardiner 
Spring,  of  New  York  in  a  "  Dissertation  on  native  depravity." 

In  the  New  Haven  controversy  there  was  no  question  at 
issue  about  the  trinity,  the  atonement,  the  person  of  Christ,  or 
the  consequences  of  sin ;  but  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  nature 
of  sin,  the  reason  of  its  permission,  the  attitude  of  man  in  re- 
generation. It  grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  evangelical  men  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  It  was  a  controversy,  not  so 
much  about  avowed  heresy,  as  about  inferences,  tendencies,  and 
so  forth,  and  was  due  to  apprehension  that  extra  biblical  specu- 
lation would  land  the  speculators  in  Arminianism,  Pelagianism, 
or  something  worse.  As  Dr.  Goodrich^  wrote  to  Dr.  Beecher 
in  1834,  ^^The  whole  attack  is  now  turned  into  this:  there 
is  a  tendency  to  a  fatal  error  in  the  New  Haven  views.  This 
is  the  most  delusive  of  all  modes  of  agitating.  Every  error^ 
however  small,  if  really  followed  out  would  lead  to  heresy,  for 
truth  is  one.  .  .  .  Tendency  is  always  controlled  by  other  and 
counteracting  principles.  If  on  Brother  Tyler's  scheme,  our 
views  lead  to  heresy,  they  do  not  on  ours;  and  the  proof  is  they 
have  had  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
occurred." 

This  brief  outline  of  discussions  protracted  through  eight 
years,  and  filling  hundreds  of  octavo  pages,  gives  one  but  little 
idea  of  the  ferment  of  feeling  which  was  connected  with  it 
While  generally  the  controversialists  kept  within  the  limits  of 
permissible  language,  some  papers  by  Mr.  Harvey  and  David 
N.  Lord  reveal  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  religious  world  that 
was  acrimonious  and  inexcusable.  And  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  controversies  which  excited  so  much  the  fears  of  Con- 

*  Autobiography  of  Lyman  Beecher,  ii.  840. 
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necticut  people,  proved  still  more  disastrous,  and  were  a  potent 
inflaence  in  bringing  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church  its  "  great 
catastrophe." 

A  chapter  in  Dr.  BushnelPs  life  (p.  67)  illustrates  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Connecticut.  On  a  stormy  winter  day  in  1833, 
he  arrived  in  Hartford,  to  fulfill  an  engagement  to  spend  six 
weeks  with  the  North  Church.  He  went  at  once  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  but  had  hardly  warmed  himself  and  had 
not  tasted  food,  before  he  was  summarily  sent  elsewhere  to  be 
entertained.  "  Years  after,"  he  says,  "  it  came  out  that  as  there 
were  two  parties  strongly  marked  in  the  church,  an  Old  and  a 
New  School  party,  as  related  to  the  New  Haven  controversy, 
the  committee  had  made  up  their  mind,  very  prudently,  that  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  stay  for  an  hour  with  the  New  School 
brother,"  and  they  had  therefore  sent  him  to  stay  with  one  who 
"  was  of  the  school  simply  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  And  here,"  he 
says,  ''  I  was  put  in  hospital  and  kept  away  from  the  infected 
districts,  preparatory  to  a  settlement  in  the  North  Church  of 
Hartford."  And  he  speaks  of  himself  as  being  thus  "  daintily 
inserted  between  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  having  it  for  his  task 
both  to  keep  them  apart,  and  to  save  himself  from  being  bitten 
by  one  or  devoured  by  the  other." 

Other  light  comes  upon  this  controversy  from  the  Autobi- 
ography of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  which  has  now  l)een  before  the 
public  twenty  years.  The  letters  it  contains  show  what  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  by  his  correspondents  in  Andover,  East 
Windsor,  and  Princeton,  to  get  him  committed  against  the  New 
fi[aven  divines,  and  how  his  manly  refusal  resulted  in  assaults 
upon  himself.  E.  g..  Dr.  Tyler  wrote  to  Prof.  Stowe  as  follows, 
(iL  376) :  "  The  time  was  when  Dr.  Beecher  had  the  confidence 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  .  .  And  what  is  it  which  has 
impaired  that  confidence  ?  It  was  the  countenance  which  he 
gave  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Rnney.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
connection  with  these  men,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  supposed 
to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  theological  views,  he  would 
never  have  been  the  object  of  such  jealousy  and  suspicion.  .  . 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  New  Haven  men  and  their  satellites 
do  consider  Dr.  Beecher  as  on  their  side.  They  proclaim  it 
upon  the  housetop  that  he  has  assured  them  that  he  agrees 
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with  them  in  sentiment.  .  .  If  he  does  not  intend  that  his  in- 
flnence  shall  be  thrown  into  that  scale,  he  ought  not  to  snfier 
his  name  to  be  thus  used,  and  I  do  hope  that  when  he  shall 
publish  his  views  he  will  set  the  matter  right  I  can  assure 
you  that  many  in  New  England  are  waiting  with  anxiety  to 
see  what  course  he  will  take.  A  good  opportunity  is  now 
afforded  him  to  wipe  off  suspicions  which  he  has  excited ;  such 
another  opportunity  he  will  probably  never  have  whUe  he 
lives.  .  .  I  love  the  man,  .  .  but  much  as  I  love  and  venerate 
him,  and  painful  as  it  would  be  to  do  aught  to  circumscribe  his 
influence,  yet  if  he  lends  his  influence  to  promote  what  I  be* 
lieve  to  be  dangerous  error,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose 
him."  ^^  If  Dr.  Beecher  wishes  for  our  influence  to  hold  him 
up  at  the  west,  he  must  not  lend  his  influence  to  put  us  down 
at  the  east." 

New  Haven  theology  was  in  bad  repute. 

In  1831  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  recorded  it  as  his  conviction* 
"  that  the  New  Havenites,  while  they  confess  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  (in  their  system^ 
deny  all  that  makes  these  doctrines  indispensable."  He  alsof 
was  inclined  to  think  ^'  that  the  New  Haven  school  approxi- 
mates more  towards  German  liberality,  or  rather  indifference  to 
doctrine,  than  any  community  of  theologians  out  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

In  1833  Dr.  John  Todd  said :  ^^  I  feel  assured  that  to  counter- 
balance the  evils  which  it  has  already  caused,  Taylorism  ought 
to  do  very  much  for  the  world,  and  pour  an  abundance  of  oil 
of  joy  into  the  wounded  bosom  of  the  daughter  of  Zion."J 

The  bad  repute  of  American  theology  reached  even  to  India 
and  brought  suspicion  on  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board.  In  1833  Mr.  Eckhard  and  Mr.  Todd  in  Madura  found 
the  doors  of  an  English  church  dosed  against  them,  for  which 
a  subsequent  apology  was  made  by  an  English  missionary  who 
said :  "  You  would  forgive  me  if  you  knew  what  kind  of  per- 
sons I  supposed  you  to  be  when  I  interfered  as  I  did.  My 
only  idea  of  American  religionists  was  that  they  were  men  who 
united  the  most  dangerous  heresies  with  fiery  fanaticism." 

•  Forty  Years'  Familiar  Letters,  i.  168.  \  1. 185. 

X  John  Todd ;  The  Story  of  his  Life,  p.  244. 
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Dr.  Nettleton  held  a  strong  conviction  that  the  tendency  of 
the  New  Haven  views  was  "  to  corrnpt  revivals  and  produce 
spurious  conversions,"  and  on  his  death  bed  he  wrote  his  testi- 
mony that  his  views  were  unchanged,  and  that  he  feared  what 
his  opponents  had  written  '^  would  be  the  means  of  deceiving 
and  destroying  souls."* 

We  pass  next  to  see  what  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the 
controversies.  The  first  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge Dr.  Taylor  from  his  professorship 

In  January,  1888,  Dr.  Beecher  wrotef  that  if  the  friends  of 
truth  stood  firm,  ^^  the  present  onset  will  soon  be  over,  and  will 
probably  be  the  last  the  devil  will  ever  be  able  to  make  by  the 
instrumentality  of  pious  and  orthodox  ministers  of  Christ ;"  and 
he  added : 

"  I  have  had  some  fear  that  in  Connecticut  some  of  the  more 
prudent,  wearied  with  noise  and  tempted  by  the  delusive  hopes 
of  peace,  might  consent  to  the  removal  of  Taylor  for  some  one 
less  offensive,  but  that  must  not  be  done.  .  .  He  has  done  too 
much  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  suffered  too  much  to  be 
abandoned,  and  is  too  deeply  identified  with  truth  and  revivals 
to  be  given  up  as  an  instructor.  .  .  Connecticut  had  better 
contend  half  a  century  than  to  strike  in  respect  to  the  point  in 
controversy,  and  flinch." 

Mr.  Harvey  charged  the  professors  with  dishonesty  in  re- 
taining their  places  while  vilifying  and  destroying  the  creed 
which  they  were  bound  to  uphold.  "The  question  is  not 
whether  the  standard  of  Yale  College  is  right  or  wrong ;  but 
can  a  man  honestly  profess  the  truth  of  it  and  take  an  import- 
ant post  under  its  auspices,  and  then  give  it  a  flat  denial  ?  But 
certain  it  is  that  no  man  can  be  professor  of  divinity,  or  fellow 
of  Yale  College  without,  either  sincerely  or  hypocritically,  giv- 
ing his  full  and  public  assent  to  the  Saybrook  Confession." 

In  1884,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dow,  a  member  of  the  Yale  cor- 
poration, reported  his  attendance  upon  the  theological  examina- 
tion, and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  doctrines  taught  in 
that  department  "  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
faith  on  which  this  college  was  founded,  and  are  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  Holy  Scriptures.":]; 

*  Memoir,  p.  d90.  f  Autobiography,  ii.  299. 

t  Crocker,  page  246. 
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The  Corporation  referred  the  case  to  a  committee  who  re- 
ported that  it  was  an  established  principle  that  ^^  assent  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  understood  as  only  an  assent  to  the 
substance  of  doctrine  therein  contained,"  and  added,  ^^  on  no 
other  principle  do  we  believe  that  any  single  formula  of  human 
device  and  of  considerable  extent,  could  be  adopted  bj  any 
large  number  of  men  and  for  any  long  period  of  time  :*'*  a 
decision  which  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  TuUoch,  when 
speaking  of  the  movement  of  religious  thought  in  Scotland,  he 
says :  '^  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  document  like  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  to  be  subject,  as  time  advances,  to  meanings  of 
a  far  more  flexible  character  than  those  which  may  have  been 
in  the  view  of  its  original  framers." 

The  Corporation  unanimously  insisted  that  Mr.  Dow  should 
either  prepare  charges  against  Dr.  Taylor,  or  withdraw  the 
report  and  admit  that  there  was  nothing  to  disqualify  him  for 
his  place  as  professor  of  Didactic  Theology.  He  replied  that 
on  the  ground  taken  by  the  corporation  as  to  what  was  implied 
in  subscription,  he  had  no  charges  to  prefer. 

The  complaint  was  however  followed  up  by  Mr.  David  N. 
Lord,  in  his  series  of  "Views  in  Theology,"  who  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  the  Corporation,  asserting  that  the  ooUege 
halls  were  "  desecrated  by  a  wretched  and  detestable  quackeiy," 
and  that  from  its  sanctuary  "  a  false  and  infidel  philosophy  was 
dispensed  under  the  awful  name  of  revealed  truth;"  calling 
on  these  trustees  "  to  institute  a  solemn  enq^dry  and  make  such  a 
decision  as  truth  and  righteousness  demand ;"  claiming  to  have 
proved  that  the  professors  had  "  forfeited  their  title  to  their 
stations,  and  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public,"  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  "  to  impeach  and  dis- 
miss them."    No  further  action  was  taken. 

Another  result  was  the  organizing  of  a  "Pastoral  Union" 
among  the  opponents  of  the  IN'ew  Haven  theology,  for  the 
defence  of  the  truth  against  prevailing  errors,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Theological  Institute  on  a  basis  which  was  to 
secure  it  against  any  lapse  into  error.  From  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  these  steps  were  taken  by  a  faction  from  the  Congre- 

♦Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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gational  ministerB  of  the  State,  and  very  natnrallj,  tbeir  pro- 
cedure was  effected  covertly. 

As  early  as  Oct.  1831  *  a  select  meetinfi;  of  invited  ministers 
was  held  at  JN'orwich,  with  the  professed  design  of  organizing 
a  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  to  act  in  defense  of  the  so-called 
orthodoxy  of  the  State.  The  place  of  this  meeting  was  but 
half  a  mile  distant  from  that  in  which  the  Oonsociation  of 
New  London  County  held  its  session,  which  was  adjourned  at 
noon  of  the  same  day ;  and  yet  so  profound  was  the  secrecy 
observed  respecting  the  whole  movement,  that  more  than  two 
months  elapsed  before  the  uninitiated  members  of  the  Conso- 
ciation were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  such  a  meeting  was  held ; 
and  then  it  was  disclosed  only  through  the  inadvertence  of  one 
who  attended  it." 

A  second  meeting  of  a  similar  character  was  convened  in 
Hartford  in  January,  1833,  at  which  about  twenty  only  were 
present,!  and  again  a  third  at  East  Windsor,  in  September,  1833, 
where  forty  were  in  attendance,  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
Union  with  a  constitution  and  creed,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a 
Board  of  Trustees  to  found  the  Theological  School. 

Simultaneously  with  this  convention  was  issued  the  Address 
to  the  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut,  from  which 
such  extensive  quotations  have  been  made,  and  whose  author 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  new  organizations.  We  conclude 
that  the  tone  of  the  Address  is  an  indication  of  the  feeling 
which  prompted  the  meetings. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  plans  were  worked  out,  Crocker 
says, J  "  Of  these  proceedings,  the  great  body  of  ministers  in 
Connecticut  were  kept,  as  much  as  possible  in  ignorance ;  .  .  . 
and  so  covertly  was  the  plan  concerted  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  meeting,  that  very  few,  except  those  to  whom 
the  subject  was  confided,  knew  that  such  a  thing  was  projected. 
Even  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
town  in  which  the  convention  was  held,  gained  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  it  by  incidentally  passing  the  place  of  its  session." 

Dr.  Hawes  was  saddened  by  it,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Beecher  as 
follows  :§ 

♦Crocker,  p.  284. 

t  Contributions  to  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  186. 

i  p.  289.  g  Autobiography,  ii.  800. 
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"  Oh  !  theee  angry  times,  these  angry  times !  The  days)  of  peace  for 
the  Ck>nnecticut  churches  I  fear  are  over.  ...  At  the  meeting,  as  I  un- 
derstand, about  sixty  ministers  were  expected  to  be  present  and  thirty- 
six  or  thirty-seven  actually  attended.  .  .  .  $1,800  were  subscribed  by 
the  ministers  present,  $600  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  were  subscribed 
by  Mr.  Nettleton.  What  this  will  come  to,  I  cannot  telL  I  have  been 
disappointed  that  so  large  a  number  of  ministers  could  be  found  in  the 
State  who  were  prepared  to  favor  such  a  measure.  But  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds or  falls,  the  consequences  will  be  nearly  the  same.  A  blow  has 
struck,  a  line  has  been  drawn.  By  public  acts  it  is  declared  by  these 
brethren  that  the  house  is  so  infested  with  heresy  that  they  must  flee 
out  of  it.  ...  I  have,  as  you  know,  been  anxious  from  the  first  to  main- 
tain peace  with  both  parties ;  but  there  is  no  peace,  and  every  man,  for 
aught  I  see,  has  got  to  take  sides.*' 

A  year  later,  Dr.  Goodrich  wrote  to  Dr.  Beecher,*  "  A  new 
institntion  I  care  nothing  abont,  but  ihe  principle  on  which  it 
is  founded,  charges  against  brethren  which  are  utterly  un- 
founded ....  while  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  scheme,  can 
it  do  good  ?" 

Gov.  John  Cotton  Smith's  name  was  published  as  one  of  the 
trustees,  but  he  gave  formal  notice  of  his  rejecting  the  appoint- 
ment, stating  '^  that  he  considered  the  new  institution  aB  hazard- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  churches,  deeply  injurious  to  Yale  Col- 
lege, totally  uncalled  for,  and  every  way  to  be  deplored."t 

The  founding  of  the  Institute  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
new  attack  on  the  New  Haven  theology,  first  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  Dr.  Tyler,  who  had  come  from  Portland  to  become 
the  first  president,  and  then  in  an  appeal  from  the  trustees 
themselves  to  the  public 

The  Pastoral  Union  had  adopted  as  a  doctrinal  basis  a  creed 
of  twenty  articles,  and  had  imposed  it  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy 
on  every  trustee  and  professor,  requiring  their  assent  to  it  to 
be  renewed  every  year,  with  the  stipulation  also  that  it  should 
never  be  altered. 

Yet  curiously  enough,  the  professors  at  Yale  when  they 
came  to  examine  it,  declared^:  their  cordial  concurrence  in 
every  sentiment.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Trustees, 
who  replied  that  they  could  not  consistently  adopt  them  with- 
out retracting  some  of  their  published  statementa 

*  Autobiography,  ii.  889.  f  Ibid. 

X  Crocker,  pp.  254,  261. 
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On  the  whole  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  there  was  less 
difference  than  had  been  supposed  between  the  !New  Haven 
diyines  and  those  who  opposed  them,  and  the  debate  closed 
with  the  year  1834 ;  the  general  results  being  a  new  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  a  new  ministerial  union,  aud  an  embittered  state 
of  feeling.  The  two  former  still  survive,  the  latter  has  long 
since  died  out. 

Of  the  controversy  itself  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  the  opin- 
ions of  some  later  authorities,  expressed  at  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  Seminary  in  1872.  Prof.  Fisher  said :  "  The 
influence  of  it  has  affected  the  American  Church  in  almost  all 
all  its  branches.  The  prevalent  tone  of  preaching  has  been 
altered  in  consequence  of  it.  It  gave  rise  to  ecclesiastical  dis- 
turbances beyond  the  bounds  of  New  England,  and  the  sound 
of  it  wafi  heard  throughout  the  land." 

President  Porter  said :  "  Even  before  Dr.  Taylor  ceased  to 
teach,  his  students  could,  with  di£Sculty,  believe  that  what  was 
accepted  by  them  as  an  obvious  truism,  had,  a  few  years  be- 
fore been  assailed  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  that  principles 
which  to  them  seemed  fundamental  to  all  faith,  had  been  seri- 
ously called  in  question  by  orthodox  divines." 

And  President  Sturtevant  said :  "  Those  who  distrusted  Dr. 
Taylor's  teachings,  feared  that  he  was  undermining  funda- 
mental Christianity.  The  impression  he  made  on  his  pupils 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  enlightened  and  thought- 
ful minds  that  were  feeling  the  influence  of  his  teaching,  found 
themselves  happily  relieved  from  many  philosophical  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  gospel  had  before  seemed  to  them  embar- 
rassed and  impeded.  They  were  raised  to  a  fervent  and 
undoubting  faith,  which  they  had  not  before  experienced,  in 
its  truth,  its  capability  of  being  successf nlly  defended,  and  its 
power  to  overcome  obstacles  and  save  our  country  and  the 
world.  A  more  fervent  faith  in  the  truth  and  certain  triumph 
of  the  gospel  has  seldom  existed  in  modem  times,  than  in  the 
young  men  under  Dr.  Taylor's  instruction." 

And  so  calm  and  well-balanced  a  man  as  Myron  N.  Morris, 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  times,  in  1876,  said :  *'  The  awak- 
ening and  educating  effect  of  these  discussion's  was  powerful. 
.  .  .  The  Bible  was  studied  as  though  life  and  death  depended 
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on  ascertainiiig  precisely  what  it  teaches.  .  .  .  All  error  is  to 
be  avoided.  Bat  good  men,  lovers  of  Grod  and  of  evangelical 
doctrine,  should  stand  together  in  charity  and  confidence, 
assured  that  the  speculations  of  such  men  can  never  lead  far 
from  essential  truth,  but  will  rather  discover  truth  and  expose 
error,  and  that  the  errors  they  hold,  will  with  the  men  them- 
selves, vanish  away." 

The  apprehensions  which  Mr.  Harvey  expressed  in  1833, 
have  a  curious  aspect  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  day. 
There  certainly  was  a  tendency  in  his  day,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  which  neither  he  nor  any  man  of  his  generation  could 
arrest. 

He  feared  that  a  condensed  and  comprehensive  commentary 
would  supplant  the  valued  works  of  Scott  and  Henry  and 
Brown.  But  nobody  now  reads  Scott  and  Henry  and  Brown, 
and  no  man  has  done  more  to  supplant  their  works  by  other 
volumes  of  commentary  than  Dr.  Schaflf,  whom  the  Tlieolog- 
ical  Institute  of  Connecticut  enrolled  among  its  instnictors; 
and  no  one  has  been  more  zealous  in  cooperation  with  him 
than  other  members  of  the  same  faculty.  To  propose  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  seemed  to  Mr.  Harvey  almost 
profane,  but  to  that  also  the  Seminary  founded  in  1833,  has 
made  most  willing  contributions ;  and  this  in  most  delightful 
harmony  with  the  successors  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Gk>odriGh. 
Lowell  Mason's  Church  Psalmody  is  referred  to  with  opprobri- 
um for  its  omission  of  some  of  Watts'  Hymns.  Psalmody  no 
doubt  is  important.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  by  the  way,  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  after  having 
used  for  three  years  Dr.  Beman's  Church  Psalmist  as  the 
authorized  church  book,  required  him  to  alter  the  plates  and 
insert  that  particular  version  of  the  51st  Psalm  which  begins : 

*'  Lord,  I  am  vile,  conceived  in  sin. 
And  bom  unholy  and  unclean  ; 
Sprung  from  the  man  whose  guilty  fall. 
Corrupts  the  race,  and  taints  us  all.'' 

But  the  Connecticut  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  which 
appeared  in  1845,  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Association,  who  had  close  and  con* 
stant  supervision  of  the  work,  and  directed  what  should  be 
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omitted  or  rejected,  and  two  of  these  five  were  Bennett  Tyler 
and  Eleazar  T.  Fitch  !* 

Already  in  1888  '^  the  idle  stories  and  fancies  of  book  spec- 
ulators had  driven  from  many  Christian  families  such  books 
as  those  written  by  Scott,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Baxter, 
and  Jay,"  or  "  cliused  them  to  be  overlooked  and  forgotten ;" 
and  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  course  of  things  has 
never  been  arrested. 

Our  fathers  in  1838  were  jealous  of  lay  exhorters,  especially 
in  revival  meetings,  and  even  of  church  conferences,  as  en- 
croaching upon  ministerial  authority.  In  1844,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Thompson  published  a  memoir  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  a  son 
of  Pres.  Dwight,  and  fifty  pages,  fuU  one-third  of  the  book,  are 
devoted  to  a  defense  of  the  right  and  privilege  of  laymen  to 
hold  public  meetings  and.  maintain  local  church  conferences : 
a  defense  which  sounds  strangely  to  a  generation  accustomed 
to  the  meetings  of  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  which  finds  the 
church  conference  system  established  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

"  Arminianism  "  was  a  term  of  ill  omen  fifty  years  ago ;  but 
our  Congregational  standards  put  no  barrier  to-day  in  the  way 
of  receiving  Methodists  to  our  churches  and  our  ministry. 
Mr.  Harvey  would  have  been  shocked  had  he  foreseen  the  day. 
Moreover,  Christendom  is  beginning  to  sigh  for  organic  Chris- 
tian union  on  some  basis  which  will  drop  out  of  view  all  minor 
differences.  We  are  reaching  out  for  fellowship  with  Free- 
will Baptists,  and  others  equally  removed  from  the  standards 
of  the  fathers,  and  are  generally  seeking  to  minimize  the 
diversities  of  the  sects.  It  is  worthy  of  record  however,  that 
when  Dr.  Wesley  R.  Davis  left  the  Methodist  Conference  to 
take  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  in  New  York,  he 
presented  as  his  creed  the  printed  confession  of  the  Church  of  the 

*  On  one  occasion,  says  Dr.  Daggett,  when  this  Committee  met  at  Dr. 
Fitch's  house  in  New  Haven,  discussion  arose  about  the  reading  one 
line  of  Watts,  variously  printed 

«  I'U  speak  thy  word,  though  king's  shall  hear." 
whether  the  auxiliary  verbs  should  not  be  in  like  grammatical  forms. 
Dr.  Fitch  entered  into  the  discussion  with  great  interest,  putting  examples 
of  the  different  constructions,  with  the  phrase,  *<  If  I  say,  I  votU  speak," 
etc.  After  dinner  he  told  us,  mirthf uUy,  that  his  wife,  who  was  iU  in 
an  adjoining  room,  had  been  disturbed  by  overhearing  him  say  emphati- 
cally, *'  I  toiU  speak,"  fearing  that  as  Dr.  Tyler  was  on  the  conunittee, 
the  two  divines  had  fallen  into  angry  theological  controversy. 
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Pilgrims,  without  subtracting  one  iota,  aud  claiming  that  those 
had  always  been  his  sentiments;  and  it  was  stated  that  this 
creed  was  identical  with  that  prepared  for  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston,  at  its  organization  in  1810.  This  surely  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  unity  amid  supposed  diversities  of  belief. 

One  would  think  the  lines  in  Connecticut  must  have  been 
pretty  closely  drawn  in  1833.  But  if  so  the  lines  were  long 
ago  obliterated.  There  is  indeed  one  parish  in  Eastern  Connect- 
icut which  holds  in  trust  a  house  and  farm  bequeathed  to  it  by 
its  pastor,  on  condition  that  they  should  never  employ  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  Theological  school  But  as  for  East  Windsor 
Seminary  (now  located  at  Hartford),  after  the  controversy 
died  out,  proposals  were  once  and  again  made  that  it  should  be 
transferred  to  New  Haven  and  incorporated  with  the  Tale 
School ; — and  the  difficulties  which  prevented  were  not  theo- 
logical. The  Pastoral  Union  exists,  but  one  may  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  Connecticut  affairs,  without  being  able  to  name 
anyone  who  is  a  member  of  it  Dr.  £.  L.  Cleveland,  of  the 
Third  Church  of  New  Haven,  in  his  day  was  a  strong,  perhaps 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  a  bitter,  opponent  of  the  New  Haven 
theology ;  and  curiously  enough,  in  the  changes  of  time,  the 
church  to  which  he  ministered  has  united  with  the  North 
Church  of  which  Dr.  Dutton,  one  of  Dr.  Taylor's  pupils,  was 
for  a  long  time  pastor,  and  the  present  pastor  of  the  united 
body  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger. 

Such  a  page  of  history  is  very  instructive.  Of  its  many 
and  timely  lessons,  I  note  only  three. 

1.  The  danger  of  imputing  to  men  the  inferences  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  necessary  results  of  their  speculations. 

2.  Theological  differences  have  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  those  who  are  in  the  arena  of  controversy. 

3.  The  great  advantage  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  which 
tolerates  freedom  of  thought  and  a  large  measure  of  theo- 
logical divergence,  without  rending  the  whole  structure.  As 
McLeod  Campbell  wrote  in  1856,  "free  discussion  within  the 
church  is  better  than  the  constant  necessity  to  form  a  new  sect 

if  one  has  any  new  thought  to  utter." 

Edwakd  W.  GnjCAK. 
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Db.    T.    T.    Mungbb's    New  Volume    of  Sebmons:    The 
Appeal  to   Life.* — That  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best 
preaching  of  our  day  is  suggested  by  the  title  and  illustrated 
by  the  contents  of  the   volume  before  us.      And  we  know  of 
no  preacher  who  more  fully  and  successfully  realizes  this  charac- 
teristic in  his  preaching  than  the  author  of  these  admirable  dis- 
courses.     It  is  true   that   all   preaching   is  an   appeal  to  life. 
Nothing  that  is  worthy  the  name  wholly  fails  of  such  appeal. 
But  the  manner  and  measure  of  this  appeal  variously  charac- 
terize the  preaching  and  the  preachers  of  different  periods.     It  is 
the   peculiarity  of  the  modern  pulpit  that  it  apprehends  more 
adequately    and    attempts    to    actualize  more   completely   this 
conception  of  its  work.     What  is  Christian  preaching  in  its  high- 
est and  truest  conception,  but  an  attempt  through  the  forces  of 
personality  as  expressed  in  pulpit-speech  and  action,  to  translate 
redemptive  truth  into  life  ?     What  is  its  task  but  to  interpret, 
apply  and  enforce  this  truth  by  appeal  to  various  forms  of  experi- 
ence ?  Without  a  basis  in  experience,  without  a  touching  point  pre- 
sented by  experience  no  transmission  of  truth  into  life  is  possible, 
and  without  availing  itself  of  such  experience  in  its  various  forms 
and  meaures  this  work  of  interpreting,  applying,  and  enforcing  the 
truth  will  always  prove  ineffective.      The  appeal  to  life  there- 
fore may  be  called  the  pulpit  method,  and  it  is  not  limited  of 
course  to  any  particular  species  of  preaching.     It  is  applicable, 
alike,  to  all,  and  the  practical  worth  of  any  particular  sort  of 
preaching  will  be  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of  this  appeal. 
The  method  of  the  pulpit,  in  all  its  forms  of  utterance,  is  the 
method  of  revelation.     Revelation  comes  to  us  in  the  forms  of 
experience.     The  first  sermon  in  the  volume  before  us,  entitled, 
*'  The  Witness  from  Experience,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
suggestive,  and   effective   presentations   we   have   ever  seen   of 
Christ's  method  of  appealing  to  experience  in  his  teachings.     The 
method  of  his  teaching  is  precisely  the  method  of  his  revelation. 

*  The  Appeal  to  Life.  By  Theodore  T.  Mungbb,  author  of  •'  The  Freedom 
of  Faith."  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Go.  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge.     18S7. 
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In  fact  what  is  preaching  bat  a  secondary  process  of  revelation  ? 
It  is  a  re-presentation  of  objectively  given  traths,  through  the 
agency  of  experiences  that  are  corfimon  in  greater  or  less  meas- 
ure to  speaker  and  hearer.  This  is  the  vital  factor  in  all  preach- 
ing. That  preaching  alone  is  vital  which  succeeds  in  carrying 
truth  over  into  life,  and  the  path  along  which  truth  must  move 
in  order  to  reach  its  home  in  the  soul  is  the  path  of  experience. 
In  the  preface  Dr.  Munger  speaks  of  three  general  ways  in  which 
the  Grospel  may  be  presented.  The  dogmatic  way,  the  Biblical 
way,  and  the  vital  way.  Of  course  he  does  not  mean  to  imply, 
indeed  he  intimates  as  much,  that  dogmatic  and  Biblical  preach- 
ing are  necessarily  without  vital  qaality.  The  "  vital  way  '*  of 
preaching  is  applicable  to  doctrinal,  expository,  ethical  and  evan- 
gelistic preaching  alike,  and  the  worth  of  any  of  these  sorts  of 
preaching  will  be  conditioned  by  the  vital  elements  of  experience 
that  enter  into  them.  The  object  of  dogmatic  preaching  is  not, 
as  the  author  would  concede,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  dogmatic,  that 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  formulated  church  doctrine,  as  itB 
content,  for  the  results  of  theological  investigation  will  necessarily 
appear  in  some  form  or  measure  in  the  pulpit,  and  there  is  place 
and  even  demand  for  doctrinal  preaching.  The  defect  of  doc- 
trinal preaching  generally  is  that  it  moves  in  the  realm  of  merely 
dogmatic  thought,  it  is  too  abstract  and  one-sidedly  intellectual 
and  fails  of  contact  with  practical  life.  The  defect  of  Biblical 
or  textual  preaching  also  is  certainly  not  in  the  fact  that  it  ia 
Biblical  or  textual,  but  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  falsely  or 
inadequately  such,  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  such. 
There  is  great  demand  for  Biblical  preaching,  and  textual  preach- 
ing may  be  made  available  for  most  effective  results.  It  has 
proved  an  effective  method  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The 
most  influential  preacher  of  the  last  half  century  was  preemi- 
nently a  Biblical  and  even  a  textual  preacher.  But  when  Bibli- 
cal texts  are  detached  from  their  bedding  in  the  sub-soil  of  revela- 
tion and  are  divorced  from  the  experience  of  life,  such  preach- 
ing will  become  wild  and  unnatural  and  worse  than  fruitless. 
It  will  become  positively  pernicious.  And  it  is  against  these 
extremes  of  dogmatic  and  textnal  preaching  that  our  author  with 
clear  insight  and  judgment,  would  admonish  us.  But  it  is 
without  doubt  true  that  the  best  modern  preaching  is  vital  in  the 
sense  intended  by  Dr.  Manger,  and  illustrated  so  richly,  and  so 
helpfully  by  the  volume  before  us.      Its  tendency  is  to  deal  less 
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with  the  formulated  doctrines  of  the  church  and  with  individaal 
texts.  It  tends  to  concentrate  upon  the  centra^,  essential,  vital 
troths,  principles,  facts  of  redemption,  and  to  find  their  inter- 
pretation, illustration  and  means  of  enforcement  in  the  experi- 
ences of  life.  And  this  marks  a  great  advance  in  Christian 
preaching.  It  has  become  more  distinctively  Christian.  It  is 
more  profoundly  spiritual.  It  is  marked  by  greater  unity  of  sub- 
stance. It  is  more  simple  and  real.  It  has  lost  the  scholastic 
artificiality  that  has  marked  some  of  the  periods  of  dogmatic  and 
textual  preaching.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  may  have  lost  too 
much  in  respect  to  the  formal  and  methodical  ordering  of  the 
■processes  of  thought,  and  approached  too  closely  the  formless 
method  of  pietistic  preaching.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  see  a  great 
gain  in  richness  of  material,  in  spirituality  of  tone,  in  ethical  gen- 
uiDenesB  and  reality  and  in  its  organic  and  vital  quality. 

The  sermons  before  us,  then,  are  to  be  estimated  from  this 
point  of  view.  They  are  to  be  classed  as  among  the  choicest 
specimens  of  modern  preaching.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present 
a  full  and  critical  statement  of  their  characteristics.  No  analysis 
of  their  elements  would  give  an  adequate  impression  of  their 
wealth  and  suggestiveness.  They  must  speak  for  themselves  and 
must  be  read  with  thoughtful  attention  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
And  surely  no  one  of  thoughtful  mind,  of  refined  feeling,  of 
manly  purpose,  no  one  who  is  willing  to  be  impressed  with  the 
greatness  of  life,  with  its  earnestness  and  seriousnes  and  yet  its 
hopefulness  and  is  willing  to  be  helped  into  more  godly  and 
manly  living,  will  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  them,  and  to  many 
who  know  the  perplexities  and  hardships  and  sufferings  of  life, 
they  will  have  a  mission  of  comfort  and  solace.  But  two  or 
three  of  their  more  prominent  features  may  be  briefly  dwelt  upon. 
Their  prevailingly  didactic  or  expository  quality  may  be  noted. 
They  are  eminently  instructive  sermons.  They  disclose  the  pre- 
valence of  the  didactic  impulse.  They  are  the  work  of  one  whose 
aim  is  above  all  to  be  a  religious  teacher.  They  seek  to  interpret 
difficulties  of  thought  in  the  realities  of  life.  They  deal  largely 
with  perplexities  that  gather  about  important  truths  and  they 
give  themselves  in  a  valiant,  yet  easy  and  unpretentious  and 
often  masterful  way,  to  the  clearing  up  of  those  difficulties. 
Every  discourse  grapples  with  some  important  principle.  Each 
has  therefore  a  didactic  basis,  but  the  process  of  development  is 
concrete  and  illustrative,  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness  and 
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always  practical  and  helpful.  The  last  four  discourses,  which 
were  not  prepared  as  sermons,  illustrate  well  the  author's  capac- 
ity for  the  expository  handling  of  difficult  subjects.  And  of  the 
sermons  proper,  the  three  entitled:  "Trust  and  Righteousness,^ 
''  the  Two-fold  Force  in  Salvation,"  and  ''  Faith  Essential  Right- 
eousness," may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  successful  in  the  pop- 
ular exposition  and  illustration  of  somewhat  difficult  questions  in 
Christian  doctrine.  In  fact  one  will  hardly  open  this  volume  at 
any  point  without  being  impressed,  eyen  after  only  a  few  moments* 
reading,  with  the  author's  capacity  for  fresh  and  lucid  statement 
and  illustration  of  difficult  subjects,  or  with  his  capacity  for  set- 
ting in  a  new  light  subjects  that  may  be  relatively  familiar. 
In  this  capacity  for  interpretation  he  seems  to  us  worthy  to  stand 
with  Dr.  Busbnell  and  Canon  Mosely,  both  of  whom  have  a 
notable  faculty  for  securing  novel  and  interesting  themes  and  for 
developing  them  in  a  striking  and  suggestive  manner.  In  fact 
it  is  this  expository  quality  that  accounts  for  the  freedom  with 
which  the  sermon  moves.  The  mind  of  the  preacher  is  taken 
possession  of,  as  it  were,  by  a  fresh  and  living  thought.  It  grows 
and  expands  as  he  reflects  upon  it,  till  the  interest  of  interpretar^ 
tion  becomes  the  predominant  one.  And  as  he  sets  about  the 
work  of  development,  he  loses  sight  of  the  structural  interest 
of  the  sermon,  and  the  thought  moves  on  freely  without  reference 
to  any  possibly  perplexing  homiletical  demands  as  to  proportion 
in  its  parts.  In  this  he  is  unlike  Dr.  Bushnell,  the  structural 
quality  of  whose  sermons  is  always  admirable,  and  like  Canon 
Mosely,  who  allowed  himself  entire  freedom  in  the  structure  of 
his  sermons.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  didactic  quality 
in  Dr.  Hunger's  preaching  involves  the  persuasive  quality.  It 
reaches  the  emotions  and  convictions  and  purposes  largely  through 
the  intelligence.  It  is  not  coldly  didactic,  the  warmth  of  a  vital 
nature  is  in  it.  The  style  also  is  enriched  from  the  treasures 
of  nature  and  art  and  literature  and  even  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. There  is  fine  play  of  ieeling  and  imagination  and  a 
subtle  spiritual  qaality,  that  is  pervasive  of  the  sermons.  But 
all  these  treasures  of  a  rare  English  style,  are  cheifiy  tributary  to 
the  didactic  interest,  and  it  results  that  the  preaching  speaks 
strongly  to  the  mind  and  for  this  reason  not  the  less  but  the  more 
strongly  because  the  more  permanently  to  the  heart.  Here  lies 
their  power  to  exalt  and  enrich  and  ennoble  men's  lives.  The 
preacher  who  can  awaken  an  emotional  interest  in  the  truth  and 
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yet  make  it  sabservient  to  his  exposition  and  interpretation  of 
the  truth  to  the  mind,  is  the  one  who  will  realize  the  largest  and 
most  permanent  results  of  an  educative  pulpit. 

One  is  readily  impressed  also  with  their  reflective  quality. 
These  sermons  are  evidently  the  product  of  a  mind  that  has  medi- 
tated long  and  much  upon  weighty  themes.  They  bear  the  mark 
of  mental  independence.  They  are  not  wanting  in  the  results  of 
scholarly  investigation,  but  we  are  more  impressed  with  the  traces 
of  an  introverted  and  reflective  habit  of  mind.  They  are  touched 
also  with  a  certain  earnestness  and  seriousness  and  sometimes 
sadness  of  tone,  notwithstanding  their  prevailing  cheerfulness 
and  hopefulness  of  spirit,  which  suggest  that,  while  their  author 
has  reflected,  he  has  felt,  in  the  innermost  experience  of  his  own 
life,  the  impressive  reality  of  that  upon  which  he  has  brooded. 
Hence  the  quality  of  insight  which  they  disclose ;  insight  not 
only  into  truth  but  into  the  human  soul  and  human  life.  Here  is 
no  doubt  a  considerable  measure  of  experience  with  the  practical 
life  of  the  world,  but  a  much  larger  knowledge  of  life  from  inner 
and  personal  experiences,  and  from  sympathy  with  men  and  from 
reflection  upon  their  perplexities  and  hardships  and  sorrows. 
Hence  also  their  tone  of  reality.  It  is  not  our  intelligence  alone 
that  responds  to  their  utterance.  What  we  ourselves  have  felt  as 
well  as  seen  gives  answer.  It  is  this  reflective  habit  of  mind 
that  fits  the  preacher  to  be  an  interpreter  of  human  experience. 

And  all  this  is  connected  with  their  high  spiritual  quality. 
Behind  them  lies  a  profound  experience  of  divine  as  well  as  hu- 
man realities.  They  appeal  to  our  religious  natures  as  well  as  to 
our  human  sympathies  and  to  our  common  sense,  and  for  this 
reason  are  they  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  Christian  life. 

And  here  note  in  conclusion  the  high  altitude  in  which  these 
sermons  move.  They  deal  with  high  ranges  of  thought.  We 
will  not  call  them  profound,  nor  broad,  but  high.  They  strike 
into  fundamental  truth,  and  they  have  good  range,  but  we  are 
more  impressed  by  their  altitude.  It  seems  to  be  the  habit  and 
the  purpose  of  the  author,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''to  rise  into 
higher  regions"  and  '*to  strike  a  current  that  sets  one  way." 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  result.  The  sermons  reach  a 
high  level  and  move  in  a  broad  current,  a  current  that  sets  in  the 
direction  in  which  all  our  highest  and  best  aspirations  and 
longings  and  strivings  move,  and  in  which  we  find  the  noblest 
satisfactions  of  life.     These  are  no  doubt  sermons  for  thoughtful 
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people.  They  speak  most  peranasiyely  perhaps  to  those  who 
have  reflected  upon  and  felt  the  profounder  realities  and  who 
know  something  of  the  profonnder  experiences  of  life.  To  fmeh 
nothing  can  be  more  edifying  and  strengthening.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  in  an  active  and  practical  age  that  there  are  still 
those  who  need  snch  preaching,  and  that  it  is  a  great  and  precious 
gift  to  be  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  snch. 

Bnt  they  are  not  for  the  exceptionally  thonghtful  alone ;  they 
are  for  all  those  who  have  touched  the  realities  of  life  and  who 
know  this  world  in  its  littleness  and  in  its  gpreatness.  For  all 
those  who  are  trying  to  live  out  their  lives  in  sincerity  in  the 
midst  of  difficnlty  of  any  sort,  they  will  come  with  a  message  of 
strength.  This  is  true  pastoral  preaching.  No  doubt  we  need 
more  evangelistic  preaching.  There  is  urgent  need  of  stronger 
appeal  to  conscience  and  feeling.  There  must  be  preaching  that 
moves  along  a  lower  range.  But  after  all,  preaching  that  is  most 
permanently  successful  will  seek  to  lift  the  whole  man.  Men  are 
lifted  by  that  which  is  above  them.  The  pulpit  that  in  its  appeal 
to  reality  always  holds  a  lofly  ideal  before  the  soul  will  not  fail  to 
be  a  powerful  pulpit. 

Lewis  O.  Bbastow. 

Potwin's  Triumph  of  Life.* — The  value  of  this  brief  discus- 
sion of  a  large  and  weighty  subject  is  rather  more  in  what  it 
indicates  than  in  what  it  accomplishes.  It  is  manifestly  the 
effort  of  a  sincere,  earnest  and  eminently  Christian  mind  to  find  a 
solution  for  its  perplexities  concerning  the  issues  of  the  future,  and 
to  satisfy  what  seems  a  Christian  demand  for  the  triumph  of  re- 
demptive life.  It  is  another  indication  of  the  uncertainty  and 
perplexity  in  which  many  of  the  questions  of  eschatology  are  in- 
volved, and  of  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  mind  to  discuss  them 
in  the  hope  that  some  sort  of  satisfactory  answer  may  be  found. 
Those  who  would  "  call  a  halt "  to  this  sort  of  discussion  do  not 
understand  the  temper  of  the  times.  Nothing  can  be  excluded 
from  investigation,  and  nothing  ought  to  be,  not  even  the  gravest 
problems  of  religion.  Indeed  they  more  than  all  other  problems 
should  be  the  objects  of  eager,  searching  inquiry.  The  authon 
however,  seems  to  over-estimate  the  results  of  all  this  modern  dis- 
cussion of  eschatology.     He  says  (page  188),  ^^  The  light  of  eigh- 

*  ITte  lYiurnph  of  Life:  A  Biblical  Study  of  Gkxl's  Ways  with  our  Race;  bj 
Bev.  Thos.  Stoughton  Potwin.     New  York:  John  B.  Allen,  Publisher,  1886. 
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teen  centaries  of  Christianity  has  caused  the  belief  that  redemp- 
tion can  end  in  such  dualism  (eternal  good  and  eternal  evil)  to  be 
well  nigh  impossible."  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  still  believe 
in  '*snch  dualism,"  and  estimate  it  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
faith.  They  even  dread  the  denial  of  it  in  the  form  presented  by 
our  author  as  if  it  would  "  cut  the  nerve  "  of  religion.  Nor  are 
they  people  who  "  interpret  the  Bible  only  in  accord  with  their 
own  hard  hearts."  For  their  hearts  are  not  harder  than  his.  Nor 
are  some  of  them  any  more  hard-headed  than  they  are  hard-hearted. 
The  difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  successfully  get 
rid  of  "  such  dualism."  It  is  however  true  that  most  thoughtful 
men  have  difficulty  with  the  whole  problem.  Those  who  have 
no  difficulty  whatever — except  when  partisan  interests  are  in  issue 
•—are  relatively  few.  We  may  almost  say  with  our  author, 
'^  such  men  are  gone." 

The  opening  words  of  the  Preface  suggest  the  character  of  the 
book.  It  is  "  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  conditional 
immortality  and  to  outline,  in  part,  its  adjustment  to  Orthodoxy 
old  and  new."  We  think  he  succeeds  better  in  his  "  adjustment " 
than  in  his  maintenance  of  his  doctrine.  The  former  however  is 
the  less  important  question.  The  weighty  question  is,  is  the  doc- 
trine true  ?  The  little  work  before  us,  like  all  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate  discussions  of  this  question,  succeeds  in  showing  us  how 
much  that  is  plausible  may  be  said  for  it.  But  it  fails  to  do  jus* 
tioe  to  all  the  New  Testament  teachings  upon  the  subject. 

Lewis  O.  Brastow. 

Lakbino's  Arabic  Manual.* — American  students  are  under 
many  obligations  to  Professor  Lansing  for  this  Arabic  grammar. 
The  grammars,  published  heretofore,  have  been  either  too  ele- 
mentary or  too  advanced  for  the  beginner  in  Arabic.  Bagster's 
Arabic  Manual  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  lirst  kind  and 
Wright  or  Palmer  of  the  last.  Socin's  grammar  (English  edition) 
is  written  in  such  poor  English  (Grerman  English)  as  to  render  its 
use  almost  impracticable.  Dr.  Lansing's  Manual  takes  its  place 
between  these  two  extremes,  being  more  complete  than  the  usual 
elementary  treatises  and  less  exhaustive  than  the  advanced. 

*An  Arabic  Manual  by  J.  G.  LANSiNe,  D.D.,  Gardner  A.  Sage  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Languages  and  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  New  BniDSwick,  N.  J.  Published  originally  by  The  American 
Publication  Society  of  Hebrew,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  but  now  by  Charles  Scribner^s 
Sons,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York.    pp.  xy,  194.    Price  $2.00. 
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In  the  grammar  proper,  one  meets  with  very  few  statements  with 
which  he  mast  differ.  The  grammatical  principles  are,  as  a  rale, 
stated  in  very  clear  and  precise  language,  and,  further,  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples.  Indeed,  the  author's  precision  and  his 
tendency  toward  the  inductive  method,  we  consider  the  chief 
merits  of  the  book. 

The  Ohrestomathy  is  the  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  ManoaL 
The  author  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  an  extended  reading- 
book,  but  what  he  does  give  should  be  complete  in  itself.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  the  best 
specimens  of  Arabic  literature.  They  are,  however,  the  most 
practicable  for  the  Hebrew  student  who  will  study  Arabic,  and, 
on  this  account,  they  have  found  a  place  in  the  Chrestomathy. 
Besides  chapters  L  and  IL  of  Grenesis,  we  have  chapter  IIL  with- 
out vowel  points  and  several  short  selections  from  the  Koran. 
The  vocabulary  to  these  selections  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part 
of  the  book.  In  his  preface  the  author  says  that  ^'  the  vocabulary 
contains  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  reading  selections, 
besides  a  few  others."  lu  one  sense  this  is  true  and  in  another,  it 
is  not.  The  vocabulary  does  contain  the  simple  stem  (L  form)  of 
all  verbal  forms.  The  derived  verbal  forms  are,  however,  very 
seldom  noticed,  even  when  they  differ  materially  from  the  1st 
form.  The  author  may  have  regarded  it  unnecessary  to  add 
these  additional  forms,  thinking  that  the  student  could  derive 
their  meanings  from  the  1st  form,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  laid 
down  on  pp.  46-48.  This,  however,  is  asking  altogether  too  mnch 
of  a  beginner  in  Arabic.  As  in  other  languages,  some  of  these 
derived  meanings  are  very  far-fetched  and  it  requires  all  the 
scholarship  and  ingenuity  of  the  advanced  Arabic  student  to  work 
them  out.  Besides,  the  student  is  supposed  to  begin  to  read  be- 
fore he  has  mastered  all  these  details.  Nominal  forms,  derived 
from  the  verbal,  are  practically  ignored  and  the  student  is  left  to 
guess  at  what  the  meaning  should  be  instead  of  being  told  what 
it  really  is. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  second  edition,  the  author  will  add 
to  the  vocabulary  all  the  different  forms  (both  verbal  and  nomi- 
nal) which  are  met  with  in  the  reading  selection.  This  will  not 
only  make  the  chrestomathy  complete,  but  the  grammar  as  a 
whole. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  lays  entirely  too  much  stress  on  the 
value  of  the  Arabic   for  the   study   of  the   other  Semitic  Ian- 
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guages,  especially  the  Hebrew.  Fifty  years  ago  all  Semitic 
scholars  woald  have  agreed  with  him  in  bis  statements,  and,  to- 
day,  all  ardent  Arabic  scholars — one  might  say  scholars  of  the 
old  school — ^hold  substantially  the  same  views.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  Assyrian^  from  a  lexicographical  stand- 
point, is  being  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Scholars  have  been 
slow  to  accept  the  etymologies  proposed  by  Assyriologists,  but, 
at  present,  the  tide  has  turned,  or  rather  is  turning,  and  the 
Assyrian  bids  fair  to  claim,  at  least,  an  equal  place  with  the 
Arabic  in  future  Hebrew  Lexicons. 

On  the  whole,  this  grammar  is  by  far  the  best  guide  for  begin- 
ners in  Arabic  that  has  yet  appeared.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
first  Arabic  grammaf  ever  printed  in  America  and  it  is  certainly 
an  index  of  the  general  Semitic  movement  in  this  country.  Its 
typographical  appearance  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for. 

Robert  F.  Habfer. 

Scbivbner's  Greek  Testament.* — The  work  of  issuing  the 
whole  Greek  Testament  in  an  edition  based  on  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive comparison  of  manuscripts  was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  Revival  of  Learning  which  was  in  so  many  ways  closely 
related  to  the  Reformation.  The  first  great  laborer  in  this  field 
was  Erasmus  who  issued*  during  the  period  1516-1536,  five 
editions  of  the  Greek  text.  Although  his  whole  apparatus  criti- 
cus  consisted  of  but  eight  manuscripts,  but  one  of  which  was 
older  than  the  twelfth  century  (and  this  one  was  used  little  or  not 
at  all),  his  edition  became  a  standard  and  in  the  main  established 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  successor  of  Erasmus  was  the  Parisian  printer  and  scholar, 
Robert  Stephens  who  issued  several  editions  of  the  text  based  on 
the  work  of  Erasmus  but  with  important  corrections  and  additions 
derived  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  and  from  fifteen  manu- 
scripts in  the  Paris  National  Library.  The  third  edition  of 
Stephens — commonly  called  the  Editio  regia — became  the  stand- 
ard. On  this  edition  (1550)  were  based  the  editions  of  Beza  (on 
the  4th  of  which  (1589)  our  English  Version  of  161 1  was  based) 
and  those  of  the  Elzevirs,  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 

*  Novum  Tuiamentwn  TeoGtua  Stephanici^  A.  D.  1850,  cum  variia  lectionibuB 
Editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmani,  TischeDdorfli,  TregelleBii,  Westcott-Hortii 
TermoniB  AngUcanae  Emendatorom,  curante  F.  H.  A.  Scriyener  A.M.,  D.G.L., 
IiL.D.  Acoediint  parellela  S.  Scripture  loca.  Noyi  Eborad,  Henricus  Holt  et 
Bodi,  1887. 
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which  began  with  the  words :  Texium  ergo  habes  mine  ab  omm' 
bus  receptum  etc.,  from  which  claim  the  name  TexPus  ReoeptuM  is 
derived.  The  Elzevir  text  became  the  standard  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  that  of  Stephens  continued  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor 
in  England.  It  is  the  royal  edition  of  1550  which  Dr.  Scrivener 
has  given  us  in  the  volume  before  as  with  the  readings  of  the 
principal  authorities  in  Text-criticism  since  that  time. 

Dr.  Scrivener  is  the  most  distinguished  survivor  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Textus  Receptus  (using  the  word  in  the  loose  sense 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  that  type  of  text  which  we  produced  in 
the  16th  Century).  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Revisers  of  the 
English  Bible  he  was  always  first  heard  as  the  Senior  text-critic 
and  then  Dr.  Hort  as  the  representative  of  modem  methods 
and  principles  of  determining  the  reading.  It  is  significant  that 
in  almost  all  cases  the  view  of  Dr.  Hort  prevailed. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  his  notice  of  the  ^'distinguished 
work "'  of  Westcott  and  Hort  whom  he  praises  by  saying :  *^  I  am 
ashamed  to  detract  from  their  talent,  abundant  learning,  industry 
and  sagacity,'*  but  adds :  '^  These  virtues  indeed,  alike  rare  and 
eminent,  avail  to  excite  the  envy  or  rather  the  admiration  of 
the  reader,  but  they  do  not  avail,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason"  (Praefatio  IX).  These  words 
indicate  Dr.  Scrivener's  attitude  towaid  recent  textual  criticiBm. 
He  still  adheres  to  another  school;  it  is  the  school  of  the  16th 
century  as  opposed  to  the  school  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
of  which  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  may,  perhaps  be  called  the 
founder  and  which  numbers  among  its  illustrious  names  those  of 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  and  Westcott  and  Hort.  This 
modern  school  breaks  into  the  Textus  Receptus  and  goes  back  to 
the  more  ancient  manuscripts,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  found  or  made  legible  since  the  text  of  Stephens  was  formed. 

The  texts  of  Tischendorf  and  Westcott  and  Hort  will  hold  their 
places  in  the  academic  classroom,  but  every  scholar  has  to  thank 
Dr.  Scrivener  for  his  painstaking  labor,  especially  the  collation  of 
readings  in  the  margin  which  gives  what  most  students  would 
prefer  however  to  have  in  the  body  of  the  work — the  modem 
text  (varying  slightly  with  different  editors)  based  upon  the 
uncial  manuscripts. 

This  work  is  fitted  to  stand  beside  the  edition  of  Tischendorf 
with  variant  readings,  published  by  Dr.  Oscar  de  Gebhardt, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin  and  has  two  advantages 
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over  it,  viz :  abundant  referencee  to  parallel  passages  and  a  col- 
lation of  the  readings  preferred  by  the  English  revisers.  It  will 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  every  scholar  as  presenting  the 
standard  text  of  the  early  period  of  criticism  which  those  who 
are  so  disposed  can  correct  at  a  glance  by  the  readings  of  recent 
texts  given  in  the  margin.  The  work  is  a  monument  of  exact 
and  painstaking  scholarship  and  is  issued  in  a  form  worthy  of  its 
merit  and  importance  from  the  well  known  house  of  Henry  Holt 
A  Co. 

Geo.  B.  Stevens. 

God's  Rbvrlation  of  Himself  to  Men*  is  a  work  for  whose 
thoroughness  the  name  of  the  well-known  author  of  ^'  The  Life  of 
our  Lord  upon  Earth  *'  is  a  sufficient  voucher.  No  idea  has  been 
more  fruitful  in  modem  theology  than  that  of  progressive  reveli^ 
tion  and  no  method  of  theological  study  has  effected  so  much  as 
the  historic  method  which  investigates  the  stages  of  revelation  in 
their  actual  relation  and  interprets  their  significance.  As  opposed 
to  a  one-sided  a  priori  method,  this  more  biblical  way  of  proceed- 
ing  has  at  length  assumed  its  rightful  place.  The  work  before  us 
is  a  painstaking  attempt  to  trace  the  process  of  divine  revelation, 
so  far  as  the  Scriptures  open  it  to  our  view,  and  to  interpret  its 
significance  for  man.  It  i^  a  kind  of  philosophy  of  Sacred  History 
which,  however,  aims  to  keep  close  to  the  Biblical  narratives, 
their  historical  character  being  assumed.  It  ranges  over  the 
patriarchal,  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  devoting  one- 
third  of  the  book  to  the  culminating  stage  of  Revelation  in 
Christ.  The  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is  the  key-note  of 
this  whole  section  of  the  book,  and  the  theme  is  worthily 
developed.  The  vital  conception  which  the  author  cherishes  of 
this  kingdom  may  be  illustrated  by  such  expressions  as  these : 
"  There  are  many  bonds  by  which  men  may  be  bound  together, — 
common  lineage,  common  belief,  common  worship,  common  inter- 
ests ;  but  in  the  church  it  is  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  the  bond 
of  unity."  "  We  have  here  to  do  not  only  with  truth  but  with 
life."  (p.  269). 

The  work  is  quite  full  in  its  treatment  of  eschatological  topics 
but  the  author  has  simply  collated  and  organized  the  Biblical 
material.  He  has  done  this  in  no  partizan  spirit.  His  conclu- 
sions are  those  of  the  more  moderate  Pre-millenarians.    The  whole 

*  Ood^a  BevelaHon  of  Stmself  to  Men ;  by  Samuel  J.  Andrews.  Cbas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1886.    pp.  390. 
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diBcuBsion  Ib  eminently  candid,  reverent,  and  temperate — a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  themes  so  sacred  and  difficalt 
should  be  treated. 

Geo.  B.  Stetens. 

CuBBBNT  Discussions  in  Theology.* — ^It  is  a  valuable  ser- 
vice which  the  Chicago  Professors  annually  render  to  students 
of  theology,  in  classifying  the  chief  productions  of  the  year  in 
the  various  departments  of  theology,  and  presenting  brief  sum- 
maries of  their  contents  with  criticisms  and  references.  The 
fourth  '* Annual  Theological  Review,'*  bearing  the  date  of  Oct.  30, 
1886,  is  unusually  full  and  exhaustive.  The  plaoe  of  the  lamented 
Professor  Hyde,  whose  labors  have  enriched  the  previous  num- 
bers, is  taken  this  year  by  Professor  Scott,  and  the  literature 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis  is  thoroughly  handled  by  him,  in 
addition  to  his  work  upon  his  own  department  of  ECstorical 
Theology, 

The  object  of  this  work  is  not  polemical,  though  the  authors 
freely  express  their  approval  or  dissent  from  the  opinions  under 
review.  The  chief  object  is  evidently  bibliographical  and  inter- 
pretive; to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  sources  for  a  study 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  as  found  in  English,  American, 
and  German  treatises  and  reviews.  We  believe  the  ^^  Annual 
Review"  meets  a  real  need  in  supplying  a  reliable  Theological 
Encyclopedia  of  the  year's  literature. 

Geo.  3.  Stevens. 

MoBAL  Philosophy. f — This  is  a  volume  of  University  lectures 
which  represent  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  venerable  Professor's  study 
and  thinking.  They  treat  twelve  topics  in  Ethics  in  an  easy  and 
interesting  style  and  with  large  use  of  helpful  illustration.  The 
method  is  not  abstract  but  to  a  great  extent  historical,  as  is 
shown  by  such  themes  as  these :  "  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures," **  Christian  Ethics,"  "  The  Influence  of  Christian  Ethics  on 
Roman  Law."  The  author  has  not  only  defined  ethical  princi- 
ples abstractly,  but  has  discussed  and  exhibited  their  applications 
to  the  varied  needs  and  conditions  of  life  and  has  shown  their 
practical,  especially  their  religious  bearing. 

Geo.  B.  Stevens. 

*  Owrrent  IHscussions  in  Theology;  by  the  Professors  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.    F.  H.  BevelL    Chicago  ft  New  York.    pp.  336. 

\  Moral  PhUoaophy ;  by  Andbbw  P.  Psabodt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University.   LeeftShepard.  Boston,  18S7.   pp.337. 


TWO    NOTABLE   WORKS. 


Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  Mabtin  R.  YmcBNT,  D.D.  The  Synoptic  Qoepete,  Acts  of  the 
Apoetles,  and  the  Epistlee  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jade.    8vo,  |4.00. 

Xaeiraet  ftwn  the  Preface: 

"  The  pTesent  work  is  an  attempt  in  a  field  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not 
coyered  by  any  one  book,  though  it  has  be^n  carefully  and  ably  worked  by  many 
scholars.  Taking  a  position  midway  between  the  ezegetical  commentary  and  the 
lexicon  and  grammar,  it  aims  to  put  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible  nearer  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  Greek  scholar,  by  opening  to  him  the  native  force  of  the 
separate  words  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  lexical  sense,  their  etymology, 
their  histoxy,  their  inflection,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  usage  by  different 
evangelists  and  apostles." 

The  Mev»  I>r,  Howard  Croahy  eaya : 

"  Br.  YinoenVs  "  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament "  is  a  delicious  book. 
As  a  Greek  scholar,  a  dear  thinker,  a  logical  reasoner,  a  master  in  English,  and  a 
devout  sympathizer  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  Dr.  Vincent  is  just  the  man  to 
interest  and  edify  the  Church  with  such  a  work  as  this.  Thousands  will  take  de- 
light in  handling  the  gems  which  he  has  brought  to  view  by  his  careful  research 
and  judicious  discrimination.  There  are  few  scholars  who,  to  such  a  degree  as 
Dr.  Yincent,  mingle  scholarly  attainment  with  aptness  to  impart  knowledge  in 
attractive  form.  All  Bible-readers  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  these  delightful 
"  Word  Studies." 

The  Jtev,  Theodore  X.  Cuyler,  3>,3>,,  in  the  New  Torh  JSvangelist: 

'*  A  huge  wagon,  packed  and  piled  with  the  golden  sheaves  of  many  years  of 
thorough  Bible  research,  is  this  precious  volume.  It  is  not  a  commentary.  It  is 
not  a  dictionary.  It  is  not  a  series  of  dry  scraps  on  philology  or  lexicography. 
It  is  not  a  cyclopedia  for  lasy  ministers  to  crib  sermons  from.  It  is  just  like  no 
other  work  on  the  New  Testament  that  we  can  find  elsewhere,  and  therefore  it 
fills  a  niche  that  has  hitherto  been  left  empty.  The  very  things  which  a  young 
minister — and  many  an  older  one  also^  ought  to  know  about  the  chief  toords  in  his 
New  Testament,  he  will  be  able  to  learn  in  this  affluent  volume." 

The  Self- Revelation  of  God. 

B^  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  Tale  College.  1  vol.,  8vo,  uniform  with  **  The  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Theism."    $8.60. 

"  Such  a  work  is  not  brought  out  in  a  day,  but  is  the  growth  of  years  of  pro- 
fessional study  and  reflection.  Few  books  on  Apologetics  have  been  recently 
produced  that  wfll  be  more  influential  and  formative  upon  the  mind  of  the  theo- 
logical or  philosophical  student,  or  more  usefuL  .  .  It  is  calculated  to  influence 
opinions  and  to  influence  them  truthfully,  seriously,  and  strongly." — Prof. 
William  Q.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  in  the  Presbyterian  Beview. 

**  Throughout  the  whole  volume  Prof.  Harns  has  done  his  work  grandly.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  truth." — Chicago  Interior, 

^*It  presents  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  original  thought.  The 
subjects  of  inquiry  are  those  which  excite  the  deepest  interest  at  the  present 
time,  for  they  have  to  do  with  the  origin  and  siguiflcance  of  the  material  universe, 
the  rational  and  religious  constitution  of  man,  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Christianity,  and  also  with  these  great  sources  of  knowledge 
in  their  continuity  and  unity.  The  extent  of  literary,  philosophicEd,  and  theologi- 
cal learning  whidi  the  work  displays  is  remarkable.  The  sfyle  is  vigorous,  lumi- 
nous, finished  and  sometimes  brilliant."  ^Botton  Advertiser. 

^\  These  books  for  sale  by  all  boolcsellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 

743-74S    BXOA.J>WA.T,    NEW  TOJtK. 


For  DTipipttk,  Kantal  ud  PkTtloal  Exhautin,  Nwtoiuiimi, 
Dlnaniih»d^t»Ut7,  ato. 

Prepared  nccording  to  the  diiectiong  of  Prof.  E.  N.  Honf ord,  of  Cambridge. 

A  preparation  of  the  phospfaatea  of  Uine,  magneefa,  potash,  and  iron 

with  phoephorio  acid  in  such  form  as  to  be  r^ulily  aasimilated  t>7  tht 

syateni. 

Universallf  recommended  and  prescribed  by  phyBicianB  of  all  achoola 

Ita  action  will  harmonize  with  such  stimulants  as  are  neceesarj  to 

It  is  the  best  tonic  known,  furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 


As  a  Brain  and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Dr.  B.  W.  ROBERTSON,  Cleveland,  O.,  says :  "  From  my  experience, 
can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  brain  and  nerve  tonic,  especially  in 
nervous  debility,  nervous  dyspepsia,"  ete.,  etc. 

For  Wafcefkilness. 

Dk.  WILLIAM  P.  CLOTHIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says:  "I  prescribed 
it  for  a  Catholic  prirat,  who  was  a  barxl  student,  for  waJEefulness, 
extreme  nervousness,  eto.,  and  he  reports  it  lias  been  of  great  benefit  to 

In  Kerrons  Debility. 

Dr.  EDWIN  F.  V08E,  Portland,  Me.,  sajjs :  "  I  have  prescribed  it  for 
many  of  the  various  forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never  failed 
to  do  good." 

For  itao  III  Effects  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  C.  a.  FERNALD,  Boston,  says:  "1  liave  used  it  in  cases  of 
impaired  nerve  function  with  benencial  results,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco." 
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